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rnilE publication of voi. viii, pt. n of Sir Geoige 
1 lirierson's Wc, The li-ngutehc 

«/ which cooUins a section on the Shinn (..») 

Innnnnge, .»<! the .ppenmnce ot . short tot valnnWe 
erill,..: of it hy Dr. the Kev. T. amlinine Bailey in the 
Journal of the Roijal Asiatic Society of July, 19-1. 
iunnediateiy responsible for the present essay on Shina 

^'^'inlhs’article Dr. Grahame Bailey rightly states that 
manv points of Shina grammar and pronunciation sti 
require elucidation, and two questions of pronunciation 

in narticular he claims to settle. _ 

■ke first of these is tlie question of the eilstence o 

resl cerebruls, ivliich Sir George 

the diserepniicios esisting in the records on .'’'f f 
to work, liad culled in question : the second rel.tes to the 

‘*”trik”'the' puttkvelve months, subject to 
iiikrnprioiis, I iiuv, sp.ut . co.sideruhle um.unt rf time 
JRAS. J.YNUAEY 1924. 


PHONETICS OF THE GILGIT DIALECT OP SHINA 


in studying on tlie spot the Gilgit dialect of Sliina, and 
latterly I have devoted special attention to the question 
of its phonetics. I can lay no claim to being an e.’criert 
tiained phonetician, but I have some ac(juaintance v/ith 
tlie theory of phonetics, and I have tried to inalce up ih,- 
my deficiencies by the exercise of care and patience and 

tlie preservation of an open mind. 

The result has been that, while agreeing wiili Dr. 
Grahame Bailey in many respects, I am inclined to querr 
certain of his statements and conclusions, and I think it 
can only serve the cause of truth if I state inv views for 
what they are worth. They will both widen and d<.-ihie 
the basis of doubt and disagreement, and future .students 
and scholars will be the more easily able to adjudicate. 

As the question of Shina phonetics }ia.s never been 
fully dealt with as a whole, I take the opporinnitv of 
traversing the entire ground. The exmnimuion is 
necessarily cursory, but it may suffice to bring to light 
otlier points of interest or contention. 

To explain the e.xaet cliaracter of the jireseiit .'lu.iv, 
and enable the student to judge the use to wliidi its 

tesulte assuming them to be correct in theiiise! ves' can 

legitimately be put, it is nece.ssary to offer .some pre- 
liminary remarks regarding the material on which it is 
based. 

Shma IS the unwritten language of groups of |)eop!e 
who are still to a considerable extent isolated, and in the 
past have been even more so. It is natural that it .should 
exhibit itself in different dialects. Dr. Grahame Bailev 
mentions five which he has studied, and there arc more 
for imstance “ Punyali ". ’ 

These are main dialects corresponding to major ideo- 
graphical and ethnological differences, but .suhJi vision i.s 
earned down much further. Of the village communiticH 
grouped in the small stretch of ground, about ,1 miles hr 
1 mile, which constitutes Gilgit proper, I am assured 
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that no two speak exactly similarly, and from my own 
observation I can well believe this. I have worked with 
several local men, and have found marked variation in 
their pronunciation and some dilference in vocabulary. 

Where such differences are universal it is impossible to 
obtain any workable form which will embrace them all, 
and, in the absence of a wide knowledge and large 
experience of the language, it is equally impossible to 
work out any sort of average, which can be treated as 
the standard language. 

This being so, the best course seems to me to be to 
confine one s attention to one type of speech, or in 
practice to the speech of one man. This individual 
should of course be selected as one who talks his 
language well and clearly and in a form which is 
generally approved. 

Such a man after some experimenting 1 found in 
Sarfaraz, son of Bakhtawar, of the Amperi village of 
Gilgit proper. He belongs to the Eachatei (kA^Ate.i), the 
leading section of the Yashkun community of Gilgit. 
He is a man of marked intelligence and of some 
education, being able to read and wwite Hindustani well, 
and apart from tliis he has the linguistic sense well 
developed. He is strongly interested in his own 
language, and prides himself on the correctness of his 
pronunciation and idiom, wdiich he claims reproduce 
those of the older generation of the upper class, 
materially untainted by the foreign influence of the 
Kashmiri shopkeepers of the Gilgit bazaar, and the 
Dogra and Gurkha sepoys and the Indian officials and 
clerks of the Gilgit headquarters. I believe his claims to 
be justified. He has the soul of a purist, rejecting a 
Hindustani word where there is a Shina equivalent, and 
his pronunciation emphasizes, ratlier than mitigates, the 
main phonetic peculiarities of the language. Accordingly, 
when after a few months I had discovered him, I made 
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him my chief medium for acquiring a knowledge of 
Shina. 

My procedure in such cases is to eschew the 
of all existing books and work out the gramma! ii-a! 
forms and sferoctiire from .the When [ have 

obtained in this way siifficieiit knowlesh^e of the elvnitut^ 
and essentiar voeabnlarj^ of the liingnaye I then have 
folk tales repeated, to me, which I take down verlmtiiii. 
These show the language in natural operation aiiu ailhru 
reliable material for the exact study uf its niori.tliuitigy, 
synta.x, and vocabulaiy. The evil etrecr^ of 
and theoiy on the part of the infornKint nre larg*‘ly 
eliminated, for he is prone to forget his little pecca.diiioos 
■under the hypnotic influence of liis own flow of laJko 

By repudiating the help , of pioneer lioulcs >ev»*nii 
dange-rs are avoided. One starts iiniinmpered by iiiiiiiil 
p,rejiidices or aetiicti errors, ..for the sight uf iLe printed 
pmge, \Tlie.n it precedes, tirst-liand knowleo'gi;, exerrisrs 
a subtile influence on the mind which it rei|iiire.s some 
effort to discount; and the printed page is fn^r|}ii.nitly 
incorrect, especially in regard, to the repre.seniatioii of 
sounds. The investigator eaiinot hope lu prevent the 
entry of error into his early work,, but tliese error,a tlieii 
are his own, u.nsupported by extraneous authorii}’, an»i so 
more amenable to siibse(|uent correetiom 

At a later stage a. study of the liooks may be luriii-il to 
■excellent account, for it aflbrds a ehet*k cm oiic's own 
work and suggests points whicli {mve escajed tna/s 
attention. 

Having given '.an .idea of the general lirii'S on which 
I have wmrked at Shina, I have only to add tlmi the 
present ■article is the outcome of a re-c-ixaminatJou uf my 
material from the point of view of plmneticvs. The 
■examination has been both extensive and dt^taileib but 
the scheme of sounds now given is based esMentiaOy on 
the speech of one man, the above-mentioned Satiaraz 
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(liereafter '‘Sf/’). Some account has indeed been taken 
of variants within the Gilgit dialect, but where this is 
not explicitly stated all sounds given are to be attributed 
to this one source. 

I want to make it clear that no claim of universality 
is made for the following statement, even within the 
limited sphere of the Gilgit dialect I would further 
state, to avoid all chance of misunderstanding, that 
phonetics are not my hobby. I regard them as an 
unmitigated but inevitable nuisance. 

lieaders happier and more skilled than in^^self I would 
beg not to allow themselves to be irritated by the 
dogmatism and indecision between which a tyro is prone 
to oscillate. ' 

Since writing the above I have gone throuoh the whole 
o£ the draft of this article with Guslipur Shah Rais Khan 
(S.R.), eldest surviving son of the late ‘Ali Dad Khto, 
Raja of Gilgit. He is a man of intelligence and some 
education, and, as the most prominent member of the 
ruling family of Gilgit, his diction may be regarded as 
an unimpeachable standard. 

I append a note at the end of the article stating the 
chief results o£ tliis re-examination based on his speech 
and help, and it will suffice here to mention that in every 
case I was confirmed in the conclusions I had already 
arrived at and recorded. Further, Shah Rais’s pi'o- 
iiunciation is extraordinaidly similar to Sarfaraz\s, which 
is evidence that I was well advised in the choice of my 
first and chief informant. 

For the present article I have adopted the symbols 
favoured by the International Phonetic Association — 
with hesitation and reluctancej for the human being 
clings to his accustomed symbolism, while his typewriter 
is a slave to the letter. A few deviations from the I.P.A. 
system, as in the use of j, y, and s, will be remarked, 
but they are sufficiently explained in the course of the 
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text. The stress accent is represented , bj a vertical 
stroke inserted . before the vowel of tiie syllable on wliicli 
it: falls.'' 


The following contractions may be notiC'ed 
h. == bo.iM to be^ become 

d. = do.iki to give 


t. 


_ fto.iki 
Itho.iki 


to do, ^imtke 


Vowels 

1. The most striking general features ol the vowel 
sy stem, ill Shi na are : 

(1) The consistency^ with which almost every quality 
of vowel occurs in longer or shorter quantities, ■ 

(2) The existence of ultra-long vowels of . niost 
qualities. 

(3) The existence of final vowels so weak that it- is 
difficult positively . to assert their presence, or of .final 
vowels which may be ciropped. 

2. As regards (1), the existence of longs and shorts of 
each ' quality of vowel presents some ditliciilty to tlie 
Englishman who is in the liabit of e']uatiiig longs or 
semi-longs of one quality with shorts of another, as in 
the case of 

the sound of i in mmkine and ckm 
the vowel sounds of boot and fail 
the vowel sounds of sought and std 
wdiich are usually represented ■ by I:, i; u:, u ; and 0 .% a 
respectively. 

This confusion is acquiesced in even by phoneticians, 
though of course; tliey correctly describe the soiiinls : 
cf. The Prommc lilt ion of English, 2nd ed.; lfhI4, hy 
Daniel Jones. 

In Shina the ;existence of a long and short of the i of 
machine, and: of. -at least a short of the i in ckia, 
necessitates for exact rendering the use of ditfereiit 
symbols for the two qualities of i. 
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3. As regards (2), long vowels tend to become 
diphthongal, but pure very long vowels occur, as in : 

’a::lo thence \ joiim winter ] pu::c son, 

4. As regards (3), I am -aware of only one or two 
cases : 

nis or nis^ is not 

bus busi is not known 

Here it is difficult to affirm that there is a final vowel, 
but the s does not seem to stop dead. 

Possibly these present examples of final unvoiced 
vowels the existence of which Dr. Grahame Bailey remarks. 
In other cases a final vowel is optional, as in 
the dative ending -ts, -ta, -t 
the nominative ending -S£, -so, -s 
Some persons affect one form, some another. The same 
remarks apply to the final vowel of the 3rd person forms 
of certain tenses of the verb, and the 

locative ending -r beside -ro 
and to kiri beside kir below 

a:i beside a:l®, a:li there 

and others. 

5. Dr. Grahame Bailey gives the forms : 

thoikh khoikh thyon'^, khojon^ 

I do not know what he intends to convey by the final 
vowel in the air. A.s regards the first two, which are 
infinitives, I have heard only ^ ■ 

-o.iki or “Oiki 
for the infinitive suffix, , 

The last two are 1st person plural future tense forms 
for which I have only heard 

-o:n, 

wfithout any final vowel.'-' ' 

The following are the principal votvel sounds in Shina: 
0. i:, i Approximately the vowel sound of /cmi, either 
long or short, as in French 

pi:r (pire) and pi ” (pis) 
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7. I. Approximately the vowel sonnci of pin. It 
frequently replaces the short of the last sound i, especially 
when it is unstressed. 

It also tends to appear before s and s. 

It may also follow an e or s. 

I have not attempted to distinguish i from i through- 
out this article. Ordinarily i in the text is to LjO 
pronounced i ; final i is normally i. 

Note. — Sf. does not appear to possess this i sound ; Ins 
shortest and lightest fs all appear to be of the i quality. 
Examples — 


niilo 

blue, green 

kiino . 

black 

tiki 

bread 

tilEE 

saddle 

cino.iki 

to cut 

6ivi: 

p>ut doivn 

g^inimisis j| ghnimisis 

I ivas taking (fern. ) 

misto [| misto 

good 

nis II mis 

is not 

irgaitak 

round about 

ispiit 

lucerne 

SISIC 

on the head 

be.m 

he is, etc. 

-o.±i or -o.iki 

the infinitive suffix 


8. e:, e. Approximately the French e as in etiy etc. 
The sound may be long or short. When long, however, 
or stressed, it tends to become diphthongal 

e\ e^, e® 

as in de:^ he will give. It is most often final ; I have few 
examples of it used medially or initially. 

okeisi slope up may be mentioned. 

9. £ 1 , £. Approximately the French e as in pere (psir). 
It may be decidedly long as in 

leil known, opposed to lei blood 
hey „ woman 


9 
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Mximvples—' ' 

es£ of him, eie, ■■ 
de.iiis ihotv givest (fern.) 

It is frequently difficult, however, to determine whether 
a vowel is e or s, which probably means that there is a 
coiaiiion vowel lying between these two. But I think 
there is also actual iuterehatpye. 

10. Approximately the vowel sound of the English 
eat. With. SL at any rate this is a rare, if not doubtful 
so line] . It may be heard in 

seci eye 

and its derivatives, and sometimes in 

insejifo kip' (otlierwise majiyo) 
and hole 

11.9, The mixed ” vowel sound oE e in English tvaier 
It is an indeterminate sound, usually occurring in iin 
stressed syllables, and replacing a especially before r. 

£:m mples — 

, AE8 - these 

civiiamn they jylace 

harom I shall take aimy 

pasarom I shall shoiv 

12. a. LI\ A. a. Approxinuitelj^ the sound of a in English 
fo.thxr. It may be short, long, or ultra-long* When sli 
ami iiiistressed it is apt to degenerate into a, or else 
flcYel 0 pf?fl from a when stressed. 

E;m mples — 

short parujo.ild (or pAr-) to 

maro.lM (ormAr- 
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ar© 

odar 


13. 1 . IP.A. q: (?). Approximately the initial vowel 
sound of the English awful. This sound is of rare and 
irregular occurrence. I have only met it as a fairly long 
sound. S£. admits it in 

without 

mortar (for braying rice, etc.) 
ylr mill 

Otherwise it occurs in the speech of some for o. 
e.g. kli||ko.i cap 

ka®rl|ko®r virgin 

14. A. Approximately the vowel sound of the English 
hut It is apt sometimes to be confused with a, see | 12 
above. 

15. 0 . I.P.A. 0 (o?). Approximately the vowel sound 
of the English on. It is rare. I have recorded 

con leisure 
odar a mortar 

but in both cases Sf. pronounces a short, not very tense o. 

16. o:, 0 . Approximately the sound of the first part of 
the 0 ^ diphthong in the English coat, Scots kot. The 
sound in Shina is, however, I think, tenser than the 
English 0 and in certain cases both closer and tenser. It 
occurs short, long, and ultradong. 

Examples — 

short bodo sacrifice 

-0 ending of the nominative 

singular and genitive plural 
when not stressed, as ill 
a:po a little 
kilai.o of female ibexes 

Ions: 


ultra-Ions: 


hoido 

much 

go:t 

house 

to:m 

o%vn 

mo::s 

meat 

o 

«:!< 

O 

guest (more correct, auiso ?) 

pongko 

footstep 
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It is 01 course difficult in this and other similar cases 
to draw any definite dividing line between the different 
grades. The vowel length may vary owing to difference 
oi’ proriuiiciation, or to stress of emphasis, the 

general tcfiuleney of stress of any kind being in all cases to 
increase length. 

17. iia u. Aj)proximate]y the vowel sound of the 

Eriudish booi. 


Wiij — 

sliort 


It occurs short, long, and ultra-long. 


final unstressed -xi 
unstressed -u in general 


diikinri hut 

dagunio douhle 

long 'kii:ro strong 

jink nxml 

ju:^k t to touch 
ultra-long pii::£ son 

junk 
ku;:ro 

u is sornetirnes preceded bj^ 

English due, dyu. 

dib^mo 
hyui.o, M:wo 
minslyuno 

I S. u. LP.A. 0 it) is approximately the vowel sound of 
the Kngdisl] pul, look I do not think it occurs finally. 

Em mples — 


'pa in 
hoof 

a y-sound, as it is in the 

forty 

heart 

heatUiful 


sum 

muzul (muzsl) 

udu: 

tor 

-at 

sadarut 

I a ii. LP.A. y or Y. 


earth, ground 
pestle, iioimcler 
dust 
tvhij) 

dative plural suffix 
to senmits 
xlpproximately the vowel sound 


o£ the Gennan Filsse is sometimes heard in words like 
6uni yuli 
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the feminine forms of 

cimo small 
jslIq different 

where the original n is modified by the following i. cini is 
also heard.. 

With Sf. the modification., if it occurs, is slight and 
negligible. 

Diphthongs 

20. The principal diphthongs in Shina are aij aOj and an. 
In addition to these, the long vowels 

a: e: s: o: 

tend to develop into various diphthongs such as 
a:^ e:\ e:^ o:^, o:-^, o:^ 

while i: occasionally gives i:i, i:®. 

Some persons pronounce oi for a.i, o:.i. This sound 
approximates to the diphthong in the English boyeott. 

This diphthongal sound does not occur in the Infinitive 
ending -*o:.ikiin which the o: and the i are kept distinct, 

21. ai. I.P.A. ai. Approximately the vowel soiiiid in 
English Finally it tends to develop into all (An 
occasional variant is 



9i as in Scots tight.) 

Examples — 

ai^ 

month 


ai(.i) 

they (nom. plur. of o) 


aiyo 

such 


baiya 

both 


dai.o.iki 

to burn (vb. trans.) 


cai.i 

bird 


aigaii 

sky 


mu:lai(.i) 

girl 


lai.ik b* 

to he obtained, pvociirahle 


22. ao. I.P.A, ao. I doubt if this sound occurs except 
finally, and it is questionable if it is not generally to 
be regarded as two distinct vowels 


a.o, ar.o. 
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EMimples — - 

cao t. 

ispao, ispaio 
sao sE’^o 
tAnao, tanaro 
tsii'ao 

Perliaps also in 

taots . 

23. ail. I.'EA« an,, approximating, to the vowel sound 
of English hoii\ It occurs medially , and ■ is usually 


kind of trap 
to milk 
sweet 
bridge 

braid of choga 
razor 

skin foot-bandages 


followed by w + a vowel. 
Ejximples — 


Finally, it tends to a:u. 


initial ausAt ’ oisat 

nietiial Jauwo 

pL Jau,u:w£ 
naiiwo 
fem. nai.i 
■'sauwi' 

sauws ;! sews pL 
fi,nal ham 

pi hawi ■ 
dan 

nan, na:n 


siqmnor 
hrothe7's son 

new 

sister's datcghier 
bridges 


fatty meat 
nine 


Examples of Diphthongs developed from Single Vowels 



rar^ti' ■ ' 

night 



with 


ra>n 

he says 

€:V„cfce., 

' lei" 

torch toood 


teianaB'',', 

they do 


tE:% .(toll)..', ■ 

noiv 


doi^n 

we shall give 



virgin 



spleen 



he went 

etc: ■: i ,, 

' diiiz 

pit 


(also di:s) 
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liieie IS a consiaerabie amount ox variabijitv in 
the quality of the vowel sounds in Shina words. Even one 
individual speaker is not constant in his pronunciation, 
though he usually resents the charge of inconstancy, wijile 
the pronunciations of different individuals talking tlie 
same main dialect are often considerably divergent. 

This makes it difficult to take any record which will 
give permanent satisfaction. 

The incidence of the sentence stress accent has doubt- 
less a good deal to say to this variation. In Shina, as 
elsewliere, .vo’wels are apt, in the absence of stress, to 
relapse into less distinctive neighbouring sounds, tliat- 
is extremes of tenseness, openness or closeness tend to ].ie 
reduced. 

bowels are also liable to be affected by As.similatiori. 
The following are common equations. All examples are 
not from Sf. 


is not 

huUerniilk 

'ivoman 

suffix of genitive 
singular 
tlownimnls 
forget 
to<lay 
io tie ■ ■ 

eye 

to peneirciie 

hair 

year 

cap 

son 


kerts kirts Mrts 
amui j! Amos 


gAno.iki ;i gamiki 

Aco.iM II m^o.iki 
jAkor i| jskor 
Aweilu 11 eweiln 

kl.i !i ko.i 
pu:^ po:c 
amos jj aiim:s 
joto i| joto 


a = 0 
0 = u = 0 
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3 = u = u -0 II “U in the termina- 

tion of nouns 
and adjectives 

-ai.i = -ei == -£ waii 1| W£.i 1| we.i water 

jawaii, -£ of a brother 

-ai^ = -aii^ — -a + £ musa:, gen. musaiiE man 
ga, gen. gai.£ nalah 

cAga, gen. cAgai.i talk 

Consonants 

25. The following Consonant Sounds occur in Shina : 
Plosives k t (^) p g d (d) h 

Fricatives [%] f [ 7 ] w, v 

Sibilants s s z (0 

Nasals jg p n 

Liqidds 1 r y 

Asjyirate h 

Compound Sounds c j pf, Pf 

Cerebral Sounds s c (?) j 


Aspirates kh th (ph) (not recorded 

throughout this article; 

V, § 84 infra). 

Plosives 

Voiceless, 

26. K. Approximates to the sound of k, c (before 0 
and a) in English and does not present any practical 
difficulty. 

Its place of production varies considerably from back to 
front under the influence of adjacent vowel sounds. 

Tliere is no ultra-velar sound like the Arabic q ((^), still 

less any such strained association as in Arabic “ daqiqa ” 
as pronounced by a Persian. 

On the other hand, there is no distinctly palatal k. 
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The “ back ” vowels in Shina are o, u, and u and the back 
position of k occurs chiefly in association witli them. 
There is also, I think, an a which is produced further 
back than the a of the English but (is not the a of the 
English more back than that of hut ?), wliich may 

be added to the back vowels mentioned above. 

a. The following are words in which I diagnose the k 
as being “ back ” : — 


korjan 

inquiry 

ko:l 

crooked 

koraa 

thorn 

ko:t 

fort 

kuiro 

strong 

soka 

choga 

baikak 

a kmdofbean (tlie first k) 

milk 

fiice 

to:k 

mud (on road) 

tuk tok t. 

to peck 

The follo wing are less certain : — 

kACO 

had 

kAciim 

cmo'ot 

kAH 

hill, puss 

kai,a:s 

, cotton 

bulka 

farrier a hammer 

dark! 

■loins- 

b. The opposite extreme is found where k is 

accompanied by one of the “ 

front vowels I, i, s,. as in 

ki;l 

ibex 

kir 

below 

ki:no 

black 

aM: 

self 

jek 

■ tokat-f 

Iiki'gAs 

I wrote 

miika 

urine 

gik 

flank 

tiki 

bread 
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in tHese words the position of the k is, I think, somewha' 
advanced, but from repeated examination I have come tc 
the conclusion that the k’s are not really palatal In a fev 
words a glide i or y is sometimes inserted between the i 
and the following front vowel, and at first I assumed thai 
in these the k was necessarily palatal, but this, I now 
think IS not the fact ; the i, y, is in fact a glide between 
the relatively back k and the front i, e, etc. 

Examples are : 

k£ or kiE 

km kFm, kFEU (Sf.) why not? 

ksn kFEn time 

Perhaps the vowel tends to produce a preceding y for 
no easily explainable reason, for I have noticed it in 

jy£k|ijEk what? 

^Iso kio, kyo how? 

pyo.lo- shoulder blade 

The development of a y sound before u is referred to in 

I 17 above. 

My general conclusion is that while k in Shina varies 
within certain limits, as it does in English, these limits are 
not so far apart as to require the use of different symbols. 
^^27. t. In Shina t is normally alveolar. When, however, 
io occurs initially, immediately followed by r, as tr-, it 
appears to be more or less dental. 

Examples of tr- : 

tra:g ruined building 

traim copper 

trAk t. to tear 

trAn t. to fire (a mn) 

trAg half 

triik . dirty 

tro:g b. to burst (of a btid) 

As m the case of k, the place of production is, I think, 

JBAS. JANXJAEY 1924. « 
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liable to be drawn slightly back l)y a back vowel, the 
result being a post-alveolar or palatal t 

Thus in go:t house (when the o: is 

pronounced far back). 

ko:t fort 

kiiito hiee 

.... mut- ■■ -fist . 
and perhaps in kAt hedsteml 

bAt. . stone 

III addition to these a number of words have been 
quoted to me in which an initial t- is said to lie prodiiceii 
slightly further back than the normal t. I cannot say 
that I note any appreciable ditlerence in the sound in 
ordiiiaiy speech, but it is recognized by Shiiui speakers., 
The following are examples:— 


. Mg. rascal 

iAil t. to push, shoce 

Mr K to fall (of leaves! 

Mr t. to cut I wood, etc. i 

Mri: polo-kdl 

teim crooked 

tiiu a ''tin'' 

iwcn twoden vessel 

Of these Mg is to be compared with Hintl tMg, 

„ t%:rU 

and iiin is the Hind tim, English flu 

Tliis sound does not in my opinion approximtite to a 
Cerebral, nor can it be rightly deserilied as Mieh. Sec 
further below, | 71 . 

I'orali practical purposes this slight variiiiiou from the 
normal may, I think, be ignored 

28. p. The normal p sound in*Sliina ealls for iiu r*,*imirk. 

It does not differ apparently from the Eiigiish sou, mi. 
Thus : 
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^ i t-iiutpb Que sound is an unvoiced b, but more probably 
it is p, as there seems to be a general tendency for words 
in Shina to end in a voiceless, in preference to a voiced 
consonant. Final p for b appears in loan-words. Tims: 
sa.ip for saibib 
aiip „ ‘a.ib 
ji:p cf. Hind, jiibh 
cf. durt, also du;d cf. Hind. du:dh 

P replaces final f in kuzlop for Arabic qolf. 

Voiced. 

29. g. Follows the general analogy of k. It may be 
more or less advanced in the guttural position, but it does 
not become palatal nor ultra-velar. 

In some cases it may. 


like k, be followed by a y glide. 


having gone 

gym plur. gymaire wife 

Tiiere is some uncertainty as regards final -k and -g. 
Some individuals, includingSE.,appearpractieally to reject 
final g altogether : 

dok b. ij do:g b. to tneet 

ki:k P. j^i;g inflated skin for raft 

prik d. 11 prig d. to jttmp 

tra:k |j tra;g mined building 

trork b. j{ tro;g b. to open (of bud) 
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■: 30. i. .Tlie normal Sliina d is alveolar and does not call 

for any special remark. ... 

Final d is either non-existent or rare in SiiiruL 
.There, is a d which is produced slightly rnrther hiick 
than the normal d. It corresponds to post-alveohir t* 1 
think I can detect a slight difference, but it is not uf 
practical significance. .... 

The fallowing, marked cl, may be cited on the auihoriiy 

ofSf.:— , . „ 

cJb,: t to take up on the shoHders 

but, da: fsro.iki to overturn, 
cIacIaj] teetk-chaiierl ng 

clAihr tumbled miii^s of hi adders 

but, dAdar b. to sh iver 
fl Avn bs wa: come along all ii^gdker 

Imt, da dAm tivke 

Jaiki loins, vuist 

rZicZiig hard, smooth grou nt'i 

doiko hole in the groimd 

Juk b., dok b. to meet 

but, do;k gum 

cZukuiri hut, shelter 

Apart from this cl, a deckled cerebral d exists. See 
below, I 69. 

31. b. Shina b calls for no special remark. As has 
.-already been stated, it is doubtful if b occurs finally, wliiie 
medially it occurs but sparingly in native Shina words. 
Medially it sometimes alternates with W, ¥. 

Kg. Abaito (Sf.) slack, lazg 

AbAte:^ I! AWAte:^ slackness 

^ibo.iki !| civoLdd (Si) to ^dace 

Examples of b : 

initial ba:li siring 

bABO.iM io put on (clothes) 

bil^a medic ine, g unjunvder 

boila (head of) polo si ick 
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medial bAbAla b. to flout 

bobuilo luksw(iT7i% 

dAbom master 

duboiki to be xinahle 

gAbmn bottom 

Medial ni in loan-words is liable to be conv 
fe, but this is not considered correct : 

E.o * gobain |j gomain suspicion, belief 
cf. the obviously earlier borrowing 

lAbAB slcirt which may be refe: 
da:MAii, and again cf. Af7. UmAn. 


-Fricatives 

Vineeless. 

32. X' Tlie voiceless guttural spirant as in Scots loch. 
This sound does not appear to be native to Shina. 

Doubtful instances are : 

XAlawo.iki to moJcc dough into botlls 

moxi-a:n verandah 

In the former, however, x tends to pass into h; thus 
hiUwomos, and in the latter it alternates with k mokM.a:n. 
It is possible that both words are of foreign origin : 

may be equated with Khowar i][io;)(U.£n- 
In loan-words x is frequently retained, as the Shina- 
speaker is capable of pronouncing it, but generally it is 
transmuted into k. Some allege that there is a difference 
between k, e.G x- and ordinary k, but I doubt it. 

Examples— 

aikuE 11 a:x^ 
kAt 11 
kaiyail [j 
keiiii == x^*^ 
kunda:r = 
kiis t. II 
kolam li 


akhund, mulla 
letter 

thought, intention 

murderer 

to like, approve 
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but usually 

. milta ;((air ^airiyat hAma ? is all tvell 1 (.stock phrase 

.for ‘iiow do you do 
miL)(iiiAl . velvet 

33. f. This sound 'is somewhat difficult to deal with. 
It is doubtful if pure f ever occurs ■■fmii.aily as distin^^niished 
■from the very comraou sound w;h..ieh is preeetled by a iivu'e 
or less distinct sound of p and which may be represented 
by.pf or Pf. ■■ ■ . ■ . 

. Thi.s f sound is replaced by some by aspirated p, i.e. pli or 
p\ while by others it- is pro.nounced almost like a pure t, 
Medially pure f occurs in a few words : 

. ■E.g,. hhlRiT dow)i of ibex or ducks 

Ma: step 

nifaio.iki to arrive 

and ill maifer beside maiper 'middle<igedy elderlf/ person 
It is also found in loan-words. 

E.g. kAfAE , shroud 

■ sAfa: ■ clean 

I know of no case of lirial f in a Sh.i.na Word. 

For the discussion of Pf see below, | 54. 

Voiced, 

34. y. The voiced guttural spirant as in German 
'' Tage ’h This, again, like ;)(, is not a sound native to Sliiria, 
though the following two examples have been quoted to 

■■ me : ■ 

M :n orzAia be:m thesnoio gives underfoot 
yoi fine broken straw, or straw dust 

(chaff?) left after winnowing 
j may be preserved by individuals in loan-words, but 
it is ordinarily changed to g, or when final to k. 

Thus : kargAss <— karyAis paper, letter 

gaib yaih inidsible 

gulaim W- yolaun slave 

bAgezr bAyair tviikmU 

barkk <— • bailiy adtdt 
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yaiM: Jddden) 

stake, error, lie seems to be an acclimatized 

foi'm of Arabic ^AlAt, 'yAliti. 

.iki is t!ie regular expression for to lie. 
io not think this sound, the th of the English 
in Shina. I have once or twice used the 
have always eventually had to change it to 


w, V. These sounds, approximating to the English 
id V respectively, both occur in Shina. -h 
he ordinary sound is w, not, I think, so much rounded 
n EngIi^.h. and v, as far as my observations have gone, 
u-s only in a few instances in association with i or i. 

le per.sons use only w. 

I either of these sounds occuis finally. 


V. vi.o:.iki to throw, spread, etc. 

vi.ajo:iki to be open 

6ivo:.iki ; iniper. to place, set down 

(also with some speakers cibo..iki) 
w. wAlo:.iki to bring 

waLi, wei.i water 

■wai.o;.iki to come 

Awa^ yes 

Awajo:.iki to be necessary 

Awe:lu, ewelu year 

lawarrm Polo ground 

w also frequently occurs as a glide : , 

bawi: plur, of ban 

. \ L c hrother 

ijiwst daL ot ja* 

sEWi (Sf.) !1 sauwi plur. of ss'^o H sao bridge 

§EWO(Sf.) 11^.0 “ 

Iliwi pint, of 

Medial w/v alternating with b has been mentioned above. 
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Sibilants ■ 

Si, If oiceless s in Shiiia is alveolar. 

\ oiceless s is palatal. There is also a cerehra! s. 
'o sounds are discussed further on, §| 59~C2. 

\ oiced z is tiie voiced ec|uivalent of s# 

\ oiced z is similarly the voiced 6<|ui valent of I, 
some t-o replace j (dz), or as an alternaii\'- 
ers, including Sf., do not use this n 


used by 
Other speal 
sound at all, but always the full j (dz). 

There is also a cerebral ?, to which the same remark 
apply. It corre-sponds to the cerebral ■ j (d|). Tiies 
sounds are discussed fully further on, §§ Gfi-S. 

Here it is only necessary to note a few points rcj^ardim 

s and z, ^ 

tinal sis sometimes found corresponding to medial z. 
nio.s oneat locative mo:zar 

ma.s month noui. pi, ma:zi 

ba:s halt for the nojhi gen. ba:ze^ jd. ba:zi 

On the other hand, z umy occur finally as in 

dsiz (not d£:s) Jay pi. ckizi 

di:k pij 

and in loan-words ; wlnles may be retained medially as ii 
da:s open eoimiry loc. da:sar 

giyuis leklow pi. giyu:si 

g tis fault pL tls£ 

From this it .seems legitimate to draw the eonelusior 
«iat m the mo:s type of word the z is the es.sential sound 
For fclie unvoicing of other voiced soinids wlmn final set 
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circHinstaiices the result of the speaker’s" endeavouring to' 
make the soiuul clear. To produce the’ required emphasis 
a stronger current of air than usual is driven down the 
nasal passage and Is apt to be . continued when the 
n-closure is relaxed. • s.'-' s . 

It is posHible also that n is sometimes po'st-alveolar. 

:>9. 1]. Guttural is common. It does not occur 
initial Ir. Medially it usually stands between vowels ; but 
in a few cases it is immediately followed by g, occasionally 
by kt and at least once by s. It occurs principally as a 
filial 

Ii is sometimes dilficult to say whether there is a full 9 
or only a nasalization, of a guttural character, of a vowel 

Mtslial 1] is frequently produced by the addition of an 
inflectional suflix to a word ending in 9. 

/ib'finip/os’ 

a:si9aiyo 
hAqot 
CAgofl 

doghars tsi 
. jigait,' 


Meriial 1 original) 


kAgar 

lAgiiduk 


sAgaili 

■ . ■ ■ Sago ■ ' 

Followed by a consonant: 

aiAggar (L.W.) 
Aggairo 
brAgsa 
PfAgks 
kugkoroico 


suddenly 

looyhole 

tripod 

a kind of oil 
stone shoot on a hill 
sword 

something that has 
happened, is past 
chain 


voice 


blacksmith 
Tuesday 

shed, shelter-hut ? 
advantage, benefit 
cock 

(perhaps kokuroxo) 
lAjggar permanent practice of 

giving food as alms 
poigko footstep, step 




iiii 
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ii-Aa a hind of black 2nm. 
goods. . ■ 

ZAiggar . rmt 

■ These are the priiicipal instances o£ medial ^ I recollec 
having met with. 

The word for ‘^ ckikor is, I think,- , 

kaikas rather than' kaiqkAs ' 

So also poHimko ' first '■ .iem, pimnmiki 

, la mmmkhT ' marriageable girl 

. - ;(cf. Khowmi* ' e 0 niatke:i*) 
and niunk%’ (L.W.) deiiymg 

the nasal is the ordinary al veolar n, 

2Iedkd, derived ci:rig£t '■ ■ " (on) the day after (o^imrrou 
ki:gAwa:r to a. side ■ ^ ' 

-sigst. up to (time) 

-tA^Et . up to, as far as : 
tiA^Ak Cl half 

FinaL Examples are very numerous : 


ci:rig 

day after to-morrow 

fAtAq b. 

to fall 

burg d. 

to take oath 

na:i) 

lead 

ri:q 

■ Cl piece of woollen homespun pafcfcoo ’*) 

SA:g 

light (not dark) ■ ■ ■ ' ■■ 

tintA^ 

dark ' 


40. ji. A distinct palatal ji is found in a few words in 
Shina. I have noted : . ■ ' 

a::ji here 

kodji where ^ 

marjiyo hip ■ 

The palatal ji is specially noticeable yv here followed bv 

an 0 as in the third case above and in the ablative forms 
of the two first, obtained by adding -o to them. In such 
cases there is something approximating to a y o-Hde. 
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I do not tliiiik the combinations n + j,ii + 6, oru + s are 
native to Shina. There is the loan-word 
SAtrAnji adiou carpet (‘'durri'') 
but it is <ioiibi£ti! wbetlier the n in it is palatal, so also 
gonji rr^eeplacle hi the' ivaLl for putt ing money in 
40 col 11. An approximation to a cerebral ^ occurs 
soiiU't lines in the vicinity of another cerebral consonant, 
rb/e lielow, §1 72-6. 


ami Home individuals are specially addicted to it. 

Where tlie vowel is long, the nasalization appears to me 
not always to begin simultaneously with the vowel, but to 
supervene at some point during its progress. 

Xasaiization occurs with vowels in all positions, and 
varies considerably in intensity. When strong it is not 
always easy to determine whether it is not a weak g or n 
of the quality of the following consonant. 

Emmples — ■ 

Initial a:|0 tear 

flour 
hone 
Imil 

in the mouth 
tongs 

earthquake 

weaver ■■ 

wide 
empty 
moustache 
shoulder-blade 
rice 

pine-tree 
heard 


■aiyair, 

alar 

u:cu 

Medial MijaI 
bu:yd:i§o 
&:lo 
Pfarske 
pt:.€ 
pyd:lo 
Final Brit: 
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■ ka: ■ cmw' 

ko:o ' instep 

pApa.d thin wafer -like bread 
po:.i fi/ve 

saif 5: fou r { for joiinie r ) 

In sucli words as 

ci:s ■ mouMmmi 

karkAS ■ ■ . chickor ■ . ■ 

so:ci ■ female 

■ m:m straight, true 

the character of tiie iiasalissation appears to nie to he 
affected Iw the f|iiaHty of the succeedin^lf cojisorifiiit. and in 
the last two of them quoted I originally vrrule a full nasal 

■ Lateral 

42. L The ordinary 1 in Sliina does not seem to differ 
essentially from tlie average English 1, tlmt is to say, it is 
alveolar and iiiiilaieral and prohahly varies between a,iid 
(vide '' Pronunciation of Englisls Ihiniel Jones, 1 11 14 I. 


Mxamples — 



Initial 

ia;o 

much, verg 


kl 

Uood 


likoniki 

to write 


lo:ko 

svlft, quieklg 

Medial 

di:Ie 

hark a/ tree 


fotiiio 

it broke 


hAlo:l 

nest, lair 


pa:lo 

goung (of aninial) 


sidAio 

cold ■ 

Final 

ca:l 

k'ul 


ki:l 

ibex.-: 


me! 

but term ilk 


na;l 

brides party 


I originally noted what I thought was a peculiar 1 in the 
speech of certain Paiijillis ” (Ptiyeni) and others. It 
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^eeiiied especially marked in the Imperfect of the verb to 
he, Asul, etc. 

At first I clia^niosed it as bilateral. I have failed, how- 
ever. to detect any difference in Sf.'s speech between this 1, 
other suspectefl Fs, and the ordinary 1, and on further 
stmly of Piinyali speech I find the difference, if any, slight. 

The 1 ill rjiiestion may with some people be bilateral; it 
is not voiceless. 

Words wliich I liave at one time or another stigmatized 
as having a peculiar 1 are : 

AS0l, etc* 
mudaii girl 

mnzul pestle 

sumiilun he is tired 

tAnnrlo thin 

In a few words 1 seems to be associated with an i or y 
sound, I am not certain whether this adventitious sound 
is to be regarded as appertaining to the 1 or to the vowel 
iodio, lodiFo red 

lodli \ small-pox 

minElyiiio //uf 

(fern, minsliili, minsli) 

Eolled 

43. r. The normal r in Shina is, I think, post-alveolar, 
and is trilled. The trill is not always very marked, but it 

is distinctly perceptible 

(1) When a word is carefully and slowly pronounced, 

(2) When it is finaL 

(3) When it occurs initially in the combination tr-, 

which is more or less dental. 

Examples — 


Initial ra: 

rAto.lM 


raja, chief 
to prevent, stop 
brass 
he, she 








s - 
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Medial 

darnm 

iqy to noiv, yet 


dOFAS 

hostage 


giirpa 

sorrow 


coroi.iki 

to place t tlowii 

Final 

Agair 

fire 


moir 

speech^ cfitiir 


Birr 

sleep 


tur 

ivhip 


For examples of tr- see above, § 27. 

44. Cerebral r. I have found no examples of in- 

depeiidenfc cerebral f See below, Cerebrals, § 7 1. 

45. It is to be noted that there is a sound in .Sbnia 
which on iir.st hearing I personally mistake, as a rule, iur r. 

This is found on closer examination to be a cerebral 
It is recognized by the people as being a “ d ”, not an *' r . 

See below, 1 69. » ” 

40. y. There is no marked difference between ibe y oi 

Shina and that of English. 

It occurs initially and medially. Initially, it i.s most 
frequently found followed by a back vowel I know no 
case in which it is followed by i. 

It seems probable that medially it only occurs as a glide. 
It appears most frequently between two back vowtds. 
Between other combination.s of vowels it is usually lacking, 
or optional and slight, but no .strict rule can be laid down. 
Personally, I. should write (without a y glide) ; 


maLairs 

game (tiiimals 

paia:Io 

herdsman 

ba-amst 

yo it it re beco m i n g 

raioriM 

to say 

dai.oi.iM 

to burn (vk trails.) 

waio:.iM 

■ to come- ■ . , 


In the three last the root appears to be ra-, etc., andlhe ai 
has resulted from a + y 

vi.o:.iki 
ho:.! 


to squeeze 
to cad 

sleeve, roof-tvee 
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After ai, however, the glide is very near, and I have 
written 

daiyom I hum 

■baiyoi.M to sit 

bai(y)omos I sit 

baiya both 

4-7. y lias perhaps a philological value where it replaces 
medial g, as it frequently does in vulgar speech in verbal 
inflection. Thus ; 

tiyas ... taigas I did 

tyn: . . . teigu he did 

diyADUs . . . deigcmos I have given 

48. The occurrence of an ^ or y glide after k and g has 
been referred to in |§ 266; 29, above; its occurrence 
before u: has been mentioned in § 17, and its tendency to 
appear after ji in | 40. 

It also appears in 

pyoilo shoulder-blade 

suiryo iu the day-time 

(suiri sun, daylight) 

and doubtfully in 

loi^lTo Tetf 

With some speakers a similar glide tends to appear 
occasionally after s. This may be compared with its 
nnnea,rance after the palatal j ii^ jTsk, 
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yaiyoi.iki 
jlr ' 

. jAmyar 
JAP 
yAt 
. jAsko 
ysr 
ysro 
yo 

yojaik 
■■ yoiBO'-' 

■yozaili 
' judo ' . ■ 
yix:m 
yam 
ya:to 
yodoim 
y0po:*iki 
Medial baiyAl 
bijyet 

■ baiyoi.iki 
baiyomas 
bai'.gAs 
ba:yaro:iki 

goiysl 

gayoxE 

baiyom 

OyABO 

saiyd: 

aseiyo 

yayoi.iM ij yaiyo:i 
yaiyumus 
yaiyst , . 
(i)yaif€B 


GILGIT Bi AHECT OF SHIN A 
to ^TOCC€d, WoXh^ VlO:VB 

mvill 

hcmdmill 

siixiill iTTic](Jitio‘ii clici^^nd 
Teason 

equal, stdtable 
■ ill front ■ 

an interjection,, lo€)h here ; 
barley 
: twins 
winter 
miller 

separate, different 

liver {!) 

moon 

pair. 

yoke-strap 

to compose (a quarrel) 
earthquake 

rep rese iit a i 1 on, petit io fi 
. to weave, plait 
I weave 
I tvove 

to have (soinethiiig) woven 
eowdiouse ■ 
eoivwUt ry 
sign, token, j^reseni 
■ hungry 

jirmr (for journey) 
hare 

ki to ’proceed 
I shall go 
you will go 
they will go 
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Bkeathing 

49. The Shina h is similar to the English “ breathed 

^^?t IcurtTtially. I know no certain example oMts 
occurring medially in a true Shina word, and even in loan- 
wds il tends to disappear. It may perhaps occur 
finally in a reduced form in a word like 

or with a voiceless plosive 

e.g. hAtli hand 

but in Either case is it of serious practical import. 

It is occasionally prefixed by some speakers in the 
Cockney fashion, to words beginning with a vowel : 


liAgair 

lioseiyo 


for 

beside 


Aga:r 

useiyS 


Jive 

hare 


Examples of h. : 

hai t. 
liai(y)a t. 
IxAlwoi.ild 
llAt 

liin 

M:s, M:s 
lio: t, 
liuic 

hyuio !! M:wo 

Medial (all loan-words) : 
mEharbami 

TUAhar 


siliar 

m£luiAtga:r 
JEAS. JANUAEY 1924. 


to miTi 
to play 

to pacify, quiet 

hand 

snow 

breath, sigh 
to call (to) 
field terrace 
heart 

kindness, present (from 
a superior) 

marriage pi/t (given by 
bridegroom to the 
bride) 
magic 
bondsman 
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Compound Consonantal Sounds 
50. The folloATing compound consonantal sounds are of 


importance : 

c (ts) 

with the corresponding Cerebrals. 

4 (ts) 


j (dz) 
J(d|) 


e and j present in themselves no special difhculty. In 
their extreme forms they are easily distinguished from 
their Cerebral counterparts, but border cases oeear whicii 


are not always easy to determine. . . 

Some people usually reduce j (dz) to a simple z; ami 
that is sometimes replaced by y, but tins is considered in- 
correct. (This suffix appears to be a reduced form t.i the 
oAv, up r "i^pon.) _ , 

' As far txs I liave observed,' there is no corresponiun^jX 
reduction of c to s. (It occurs in Chilasi.) 

In certain cases final -c is preferred hy some to final -j, 

e.g. in the suffix -c 1; -j = on. ■, 

■ Whicli'is the. essential sound is hard to deierinine . j 
appears to prevail wlieii a vowel is added a.ftei il> . 

■ girsc i| girsj, pi. girsje . ^ kind oj bird oj prey 

The following are examples of c and j. More will he 
found in §1 C3, 66, where the question of their relation to 
e and j is dealt with. 


ca:r 

four 

CAkoi.iki 

to look 

mueo: 

before 

-kAC 

m the 2 wssession of; to 


(motion to a person) 

jaro, ZEro 

old Dum 

zi:lu 

sheep 

mAja 

middle, among 


51. The power of combining a sibilant tvilh a plosive 
is a matter in which languages difier con.siderably, and is 
therefore a characteristic trait. 
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The following combinations occur in Shina : 


■ 


St ■ 

sp 

sk 

st 

sp 


uskum 

aistoim 

ispao 

iskaira 

aStom 

aspo 


relation, kinsman 

act of justice, decision 

sweet 

wasp 

groom 

horse 


aiti 

oiti 

mut 

dit 


These coinhiiiations do not occur iiritially, nor, at any 
rate as a rule, finally. I think 1 have heard 
ASt for AS e%ght 

52. It may be noted incidentally that at some time in 
the history of Shina or its ancestors an s or s sound before 
t was rejected. Thus : 

cf. Skr. astM- 
lip 5, oStka- 
fist „ mustM- 
span is to be compared with Khowar 

diist 

53 Besides 6 (t^) and j (d^), the following combinations 
are to be found in which the plosive precedes the sibilant : 
ts common in all positions, e.g. teo, you', miteer, 
stone muHen ; pfnis, dew 

* I have only met with in daru;^, hunting ; 

dariu^, shikari, hunter ; doru:^ su:, hunting 

54, Pf. This sound fluctuates within wide limits, an is 

consiqaently difficult, or rafter, imposslHe, 4 “ 

at different times, and from different people, recorded rt as 
ph pf I"* ^ 

In most, if not all, cases, Sf. excludes ph and pl>, and for 
practical purposes it is probably safest to compromise on Pt 
Bv pf Pf, I represent an ordinary fricative f preceded 
bv a slight, or very slight, explosion as for_p. The soun 
is not to be equated with the German pf, m which the p 
element is much stronger. 
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pk may perhaps be presumed to have been the ori^^chiai 
sound, and the spirants to be derivatesfroin it wliicli have 
not yet won universal acceptance. Compare the ph in 
Hindustani, udiicli is generally pronounced f in X,W. 
India, though I do not remember to iiave. met any 
grammar ^Yllich admits this fact. 

Was not ph recorded in various dialects of Old High. 
German before the pf arising, in the so-called'* Second 
Souiid-Shif b ” (from West Geniianic p in certain positions; 
eventually established itself ? 

55, This sound, or series of sounds, appears not to 
occur finally, at least in any fricati\'e form, while it is rare 
or doubtful in a medial position. This supports the theory 
of its being a variant of ph or p. (The Higii German pf 
arose only when initial in word or syllalde.) 

A few instances of medial pure f have alread\’ been given, 
§ 33, above. 

The Pf sound is very common initially : 

E.vcviniiles. (In all cases the Pf may be rerlneed to 1 
Cases where ph has been recorded are noted in pareniln.'Scs. i 
Initial Pfa:l t. (also p^) fAmii; 

PfAkazoi.iki (p^) to open 

PfAi b, (p^) to mount 

PfAsb. .... . to he finished w' 

.PfAt t. to leave, let 

PfAtAko bald 

PfAtii \xtfter,- afterwards 

Pfaioniki .. ,-to imr (verb trams j 

PfEror.iki (p^) ; to turn round (vb. trs.) 

PM:k vexed 

Pfimar (p^) flower 

Pfurgo (p^) feather 

Pfutoi.iki to break (verb traiisG 

Medial dAmPfos j[ dAinfos cudgel 

PfapoFjjPfaPfarJlPfafar b. to epin round 
(the Medial sound is elusive) 
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Pfilipol j| front f art of head 

seem more correct than PfuiM, 

I have recorded 

pi:pi, pHipi, Pfiipi, fiifi. father's sister 
Hindi, plmipM 

Cebebrals 

56. Having cleared the ground by the consideration of 
the other sounds of tlie language, we may now turn to the 
'vexed question of Cerebrals.' 

First, I will state the definition of Cerebral to which 
I am working. Much perplexity and factitious dis- 
agreement is produced by a lack of precision in defining 
the exact meaning of technical terms used. 

To ensure that the angels may be on my side, I will 
quote tlie definition given by Mr. Noel-Armfield, which I 
believe has the autliority and blessing of the International 
Phonetic Association. It runs as follows 

“ A class of tongue-tip consonants . • . is that which is 
produced with the tip of the tongue somewhat curled back 
so as to come in contact with the highest part of the roof 
of the mouth, that is somewhere about the junction of the 
liard and soft palates . . . Indian grammarians class these 
consonants as Cerebrals. The name for them in the 
terminology of Phonetics is reirqflex or cacuminal!' 
(;' General Phonetics” b^^G. Hoel-Armfield. Hefier, 1915, 
pp. 98-100.) 

Further on, in liis instructions for producing the 
Cerebrals, Mr. Noel-Armfield says : “ The tip (of the tongue) 
must be pressed firmly against the highest part of the roof 
(of the inoutli) to form the obstruction, and kept in this 
position for the greater part (sc. of the ?) stop. It then 
glides rapidly along the hard palate till it reaches the gum 
ridge, whence it falls as it were by its own weight on the 
floor of the mouth with a kind of flap.” 

57. I shall now proceed to state briefly the conclusions 


i 








Mil 


1 . 


‘V'* a 
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I I have arrived at, and shall then- give, in detail tlie material 

I on whicli these conclusions are baaed. This will, I think, 

- ‘ make the material appear less of. a confused jiiitglo. 



Primary Cerebrals, 

1. There is in Shina a strong original Cerela-a! 

2. Tins in combination with t and d gives tlie Cerebral 
combinations ts and d|. d| is by some reduced to z. 

3. There is a distinct original Cerebral d. It is not of 
as common occurrence as the sounds mentioned in 1 and 2. 

4. The above four sounds occur in any situation quite 
indej)endently of their surroundings. 

Secondary Cerebrals and Pre-Cerebrals, 

5. t, d, and r in direct contact with one of the primary 
Cerebrals are cerebral ized. 

6. E does not occur in such a situation, hut in cfu’lain 
cases it may be similar! iniliieiiced by an uriginal Cerelsral 
in close proximity to it. 

7. I have been nnaJde to esrnJ>lish that the sa.me |,srs»e*'Ss 

operates in the case of t, d, and r. It would that at 

the most they are slightlt" retracted. 1£ it is desired to 
take notice of them thej^ may be called Post-Alveolars 
or Pre-Cerebrals or Palatals, 

8. Back vowels may in like manner tend to draw back 
the point of production of iieighhouring sounds, and t, d, i\ 
andn may, I tliink, be thus affected by contiguity with a 
back vowel. The resulting sounds, however, are certainly 
not Cerebrals. Tliey, too, are at the numi Poni- Alveolar, 
Of Pre-Gereb7*aL .■ 

58. I will now proceed to deal with each of the Cerebral 
sounds just mentioned in its relation to the corresponding 
non-Cerebral sound, attempting to asee!*tain whether the 
difference between them coincides with any <litierencc 
between their cognates, where they exist, in otlier languages, 
particularly in Sanskrit, wdiere the distinction between 
Cerebrals and non-Cerebrais exists; and how far, if at all, 
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tlie Shina Cerebrals may be referred to any other source 
than that which has given birth to the Sanskrit Cerebrals.^ 

In this connexion I shall, where I can, draw attention 
to any relations existing between the vocabulary of Shina 
and that of Sanskrit. 

I shall sum up my conclusions on these points after I 
have presented the material. 

As my equipment for determining such philological 
matters is slender, I will provide a considerable body of 
materia] from which some better qualified scholar may 
be able to work out more far-reaching and more reliable 
results than I can hope to obtain. 

In the lists given below, B. indicates that the word is also 
in use in the Burushaski language. Where B. is followed 
b}^ another form, that form is the Burushaski equivalent 
of the Shina one in the main column. 

It ma3’‘ be explained here that the two series of sounds 
s, s ; c, c ; j or z, j or | ; d, d; ix, n occur in Burushaski, 
but that the cerebrals, with the exception of d, are not, as 
far as I have had an opportunity of observing, so decided 
as in Sbina. 

Burushaski is spoken by the people of the Hunza and 
Nagir states, and in a variant form by some of the 
population of the Yasiii valley. It is supposed to have 
been the language of the people inhabiting the Gilgit 
region prior to the irruption into it of an alien race 'whose 
language was Shina. 

The linguistic affinities of Burushaski have not been 
determined, but some theory has been advanced claiming 
points of resemblance between it and the Munda languages. 

I may here just mention the existence of cerebral sounds 


^ The affinities of the sounds of Shina have, I do nob doubt, been 
dealt with by Sir George Grierson, with his unrivalled learning, in his 
Fimca Languages of X. IF. India. Unfortunately, my copy of that 
valuable %vork is in Ii*eland, or at least is reported missing in that 

inauspicious country. 
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ill Waklii, tlie Iranian language of Wakban, and reserve 
fuller discussion for tlie. end of this section. 

■59. i'.c';/' 

This sound in its more pronounced forms is a strongiy- 
rnarked cere'bra! .and is then readil}’^ distingiiishahle from 
the typical s. But Nature .does not favour hard and fast 
classification in Phonetics any 'more than she does in the 
.natural sciences, Botany and Zoology, and intermediate 
forms are found whic'h it is difficult to refer definitely 
either to the I or to the | category. 

In, more' than, one instance I have transferred a sound 
from one to the other and then back again. 

sis he€id maybe adopted as the extreme type word for 
while saioir jfixf/ier-iir-ktto and dis place will serve as 
types of s. 

Examples — 

Imiial 

■ i . ■ -I 


sa: 

greoi vegetahles 

sa: B. |a: 

re^iplraiiou (/) 

saiko 

arm 

la 

six 

sia:I, syarl 

ivolf 

la:ko 

nrme^ loop (/) 

sairuiko 

mdmm 

|a:l 

fever 

sAk (L.W.) 

douht 

lain B. 

torch- umd 
(unprepared ) 

saI 

100 

SAk B. lak 

full 

SAt 

poirer, strengih 

|Ak 

nape of neck 

saio 

tchiie 

iAko:n d. 

to iie in a bom 

saioir 

faiher-in4atv 

laruq 

kind (f henna (/) 

lara . 

big game (ibex, 

■ saiwo 



etc,) 

fern. se:i 

blind 

ssro 

autumn 

Ii:xi 

horn 

P^e.io 

generous 


Slim 

sidAlo 

cold 

sin* a 

Shina 

Sipi 

forearm 

.:.|ido:.iki 

to strike 

sirti B. ii:ti 

dais round, three 


to affix 

floor 

sides of room 

' lo^ln 
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io B. siiia good, letter ; yes B. |olto (?) 
soq B, sAq , care : soito. 

su: dog m: t. 

siiilo B. sihM muzzle of gun sudiir.iki 

siiLo hoy syn: t. 

; to dry {vh. im.) 
sogmilo B. friend 
fomiitoEOS ■ ' I am tired , 

' siiloLiki to become dry 

ppc. suiko , B. dry 
,ioti corner 

Medial 

Asa:to B. ■ weak, thin ■ ' ■ ' aiso ■ ; 

Aspo (aspo) horse , kASAp 


twig, shoot 
throat 
to smell 
to whistle 
to whistle 


Astoin 
bAsoiiki ^ ■ 

Msoiiki 
dAHlM t. B. 
gm’pniT B. 
liiiii t. B. . 
d. 

i:sa B. ' ; 
ispi:t 
B. sipiit 
kololo B, 

iiiso:*iki 

o'ii 

o:lo, aoio 
B. aiiso 

pASo:.iki 


groom 

to 2)lay (musical 
instrument) 
to rest 
to ajiprove 
aristocrat 
to plunder 


lucerne 
broken 
io hide (vb. 

intrs.) 
man, “ vir ’’ 
to go out (of fire) 
wind 


kASAp 

B. 7ASAP 
kisiB. 


oke:so 


usarrin 


magp)ie 

line 


slope up, ascent 
ear of corn 
debtor 


IH 

iWiiiM 

iWllilM* 
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■ V '■ , %? . 

tsii V , top. qf roof 
tosO'i.iki to be sated 

tusa:r B. very much 
jAsko , , 

. B. ,yAsM ef'Mcilj suitaMe to 


Final 


AS (AS?) 

eigU 

ba:ros 




B. Pfariis 

duck 

AS, as 

to-day 

bis 

poison 

AbAS B. 

'unfavourable 

ei;| B. ei:s 

mourdfihi 

bos 

is not hiown 

Mis B. M:| 

hreatli, sigh (/) 

dis B. 

place 

kAS t. ■ 

to 'wipe 

Ffas b. 

to be fimshed 

ki-i t. ■ 

to 'jmshj pid! 

pfopos 

hearth 

Ias t. B. 

to lick 

las 

shame 

maiyii:s B. 

buffalo 

jiis, nos 

is not 

im:s 




pi. imjairs 

dmigkter-mdtm 

pras 

rib 

pa:s 

mmiure 

sobAs B. 

favourable 

ro:s 




■ loc. ro:|ar 

anger ' 

ososb. B.ml 

to skiver 

SAS 

moiker-ikditic 



sis 

head 



■ tAs b» B. 

to dip 



. wl B. u:s (?) debt 


iTo be conUmicd,) 



Seme Remarks' on Free Will aod Predestination 
: in Islam^ together with' a translation'of'the 
Kitabii-l Qadar from the Sahih of al-Bnkhari 

By Professoh, ALFRED GUILLAUME 
f|lHE problem oi reconciling man’s .free, ■will witb .God’s 
oirmipotent will and prescience lias exercised tbe minds 
of the theologians of those religions which claim to present 
an almighty and a moral god to their votaries. In the following 
pages my aim is to show how the Muhammadan dogma of 
Determinism, despite the revolt of the most vigorous thinkers 
of the early Muslim church, was developed and consolidated ; 
to indicate in more detail than earlier writers how dependent 
that reaction was on Byzantine Christianity ; and how com- 

pletely has been put to flight by in the traditions 

universally accepted as authentic. 

Although the subject has been comprehensively dealt with 
elsewhere, I may be forgiven a passing reference to some of 
Muhammad’s statements in the Quran. It has long been 
notorious that he made no attempt to grapple with the 
difficulty Ills self-contradictory revelations on this subject 
caused to subsequent thinkers ; indeed, it may be confidently 
asserted that the intellectual problem and the moral issues 
involved were not apparent to him. “ All men would believe 
did God so will and none believes but by God’s permission ” 
(Sur. X, 99 ff.). Over and over again we read that God leads 
man either in the way of salvation or of perdition — ^no reason 
for His action being assigned in either case. He it is who opens 
mail’s heart to the Quranic message or renders him blind and 
deaf to its revelation. It would seem from Sur* vi, 149, that 
the obvious retort was made by the unbelievers that they were 
wliat God had made them, and His was the responsibility, 
not theirs. To this Muhammad can only reply that they are 
without knowledge and are liars.^ 

^ D. S. Margoliouth, The Early Development of M%^mmad^nism, London, 
1$14, pp. 46 f. 
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Propliets are not theologians/’ said the lata 
Professor Goldziher ; and certainly Mniiammad was no 
exception. The righteousness of God and His scrupulousness 
in rewarding those who do well is emphasized in iv, 123 ; a 
moral purpose underlies the creation of heaA-^en and earth, and 
none shall be wronged by God (xlv, 21). Such passages, taken 
by themselves, show that Muhammad would have shrunk in 
horror from attributing arbitrariness and injustice to the 
deity. Yet, as will be seen, this is the conclusion from the 
orthodox doctrine of God if we accept as a premise All wdio 
punish others for what they have themselves ordained and 
effected are unjust 

Disposed as the Semitic mind is to accept the arbitrary 
decrees of a despot— celestial or terrestrial— a new religion 
which left nothing to the free will and choice of the convert 
could hardly hope to make its way. If one w^ere damned 
already *vvhy put forth effort ? A religion must have something 
to offer. AnclMuhammadanism, like Judaism and Christianity 
its parents, offers eternal salvation to those who Ijelieve. 
Forgiveness of sins, true guidance and paradise are the portion 
of those who believe in the Prophet's message (Sur. xlvii). 
Those who die fighting in the way of God may count on an 
eternal reward ; moreover, a bargain may be struck with 
God: help Him and He will help you (iii, 24). Such a message 
could not fail to produce a contempt for death in those who 
accepted Muhammad as a prophet. 

Valuable as fatalism is in a time of ivar, there were dew out 
men in peaceful avocations who found a doctrine of resignation 
to the decrees of an inscrutable providence unpalatable. The 
statement that '' God makes whom He will to err ^ and whom 
He will He guideth and ye shall be called to account for your 
actions” (xvi, 95) left men the victims of an unrighteous 

^ Goldziher, Vorlesungen iiher den Islam^ Heidelberg, 1910, pp. 92 if., 
points out that cukiUa should be translated oMows to err rather than snakes 
to err. But if this and the many similar. Terses can be thus withdrawn 
from those that predicate irrekiten ot Qod, m imposing number still 
remains on which Islam has based the dogma of predestination. 
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(jod. If God tad predestined certain men to damnation 
and tell, tten tte Prophet’s call to repentance was an 
invitation to suet men to rebel against tte decree of God ! 

In tte centuries ttat elapsed between tte redaction of the 
Quran (a.h, 30) and tte publication of tte first authoritative 
collection of traditions (c. 246) a school arose which in its 
comprehension of moral and ethical truth is almost unique in 
the whole course of Muslim theology. This school’s connexion 
at the Umayyad court of Damascus with the Christian 
theologians Johannes Damascenus and his pupil Theodorus 
Abu Qurra has long been Imown, and passing references have 
often been made to the influence of Christian theologians on 
the tenets of the early Mu'tazilites. But what is so remark- 
able is that orthodox Islam, as it is reflected in the hailth 
literature, shows such slight traces of any modification of 
the Quranic doctrine of predestination. 

The first protest against determinism was made in 
Damascus as early as the end of the seventh century. A 
number of pious and thoughtful Muslims began to teach that 
man had a free will and possessed power (qudra) over his 
actions ; hence they were known as Qadarites.^ The saintly 
lives of the early Qadarites, who gave themselves up to prayer, 
meditation, and study and the practice of an ascetic life, show 
that the movement was a genuine revolt of the human soul 
against an immoral conception of the universe. Qadarism, 
at any rate in its early days, was not primarily a speculative 
and philosophical rebellion against the orthodox dogmas 
of Islam. The sect became identified with the Mu'tazila (i.e. 
those who separate themselves) or the people who maintain 
the divine unity and justice ”, whose tenets have been 
admirably summarized by Macdonald ® and need not be 
recapitulated here. 

^ It is probable that their name is to be derived from qudra rather than 
from, qadar (as Macdonald, Huslim Theology^ London, 1903, p. 128) ; for 
fjadar properly applies to a decree of God. See Lane, p. 2495, col. 3 ad fin, ; 
and also ed, Arnold, Leipzig, 1902, p. 12. 

* Op, cit., pp. 135 ff. See also Al*Shahrastani in loc. 
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So tliorougHy did the orthodox reactionaries stamp out 
the literature of this sect lihat until comparatively reeeiitly 
we had to rely on them alone for a statement of Mu^^tazilite 
doctrines. But the test of the Kitabu-1 Milal wal Isihai by 
Ah Malidi lidin Allah, Ahmad b. Yahya b. A1 Murtada 
(a.h. 764-840), published by Sir Thomas Arnold,^ provides 
materia] invaluable for a study of the Mu^tazila, written as it 
is by a sympathizer. The writer’s object is to show the 
reasonableness of the Mii'tazilite dogmas, and at the same time 
to prove that they were not innovations ; hence the first 
class ” of authorities begins with Ali and the other rightly 
guided Caliphs. The miter is at great pains to show the 
absurdity of the belief that man’s evil actions are decreed b}" 
God, and lie reconciles a belief in C4od’s foreknowledge and 
God’s omnipotence in the same way that Jevish and Christian 
theologians did long before his day.- Thus he says : — 



^^3 1 aA^ ^ (crime) diJS 


God knows that men vill commit crimes, but his (fore)- 
knowledge does not impel them so to do. 

And again : As one cannot escape the domain of heaven and 
earth, so one cannot escape the domain of C4od’s knowledge ; 
and the one is no more the instigator of crime than the other 
(pp. 8 and 9). 

(6) God wills nothing but that which is good (p. 12) 

(c) Everything happens by the decree and predestination of 
God except evil works “ disobediences”). 

^ Op. eit. 

® For tlio Jewish view cf. Ab. ills 24, “ Everything is foreseen bnt free 

wiU is given ” nJWJ ilSS bSTi. 

® In Judaism cf. Ber. C06. All that God does is for a good purpose. 
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Tiie dependence of the Miirjiites, Qadarites, and Mu'tazilites 
on the Greek of Damascus was first pointed out 

|)y YOU Kremerd as long ago as 1873 ; and he refers to the 
model dialogue between Christian and Muslim, written 
by John of Damascus, as a proof that discussion went on in 
the eighth century between the Christian theologians, 
who stood high in the caliph’s favour, and their Muslim 
{ellow-subjects. He has shown how the Murjis, like many 
Oriental Christians, scouted the idea of eternal punishment in 
hell, and that the preoccupation of the Qadarites with the 
nature and attributes of the deity was precisely thak of their 
Christian contemporaries. The doctrine that man has a free 
will is expressed in almost identical words by John and the 
Mii'tazilites quoted above (a) : illud quoqiie scire opportet, 
Deum omnia j)raescire sed non omnia praefinire.” 

But the extraordinary similarity between the thought 
and language of Johannes Damascenus and his Muslim 
imitators does not end here. In the Disputatio Saraceni et 
Christimii (which might well bear the same title as the hook of 
Bukhari translated below) we find the Christian expressly 
denving that God is the author of evil ; but that it is of the 
devil and of man’s own will to evil ; while of good he says : 

omnium bonorum neminem dicimus esse causam praetex 
qiiam Deum ” ^ (cf. (6) and (c) above). If we compare the 
dialogue in John with that given on page 49 of the MuHazila 
we cannot escape the conclusion that the Mu'tazila employed 
in their disputations with their orthodox brethren the same 
arguments and the same means of promulgating their doctrines 
as the Christians did in their controversies with the Muslims. 
The following examples will illustrate this : — 

(1) Ilu'tazila, (Arnold, p. 49.) 

Abii-1 ‘Abbas al Halabi ; Tell me about the devil Did he 
wish that Pharaoh should be an unbeliever ? Abu-1 Husain al 

^ CulturgescMcJiiUcTie BtreifzUge auf dem (^ebiete des Islams, Leipzig,. 
1873, p. 7. " 

^ Bibliotheca Veierum ^atmm . . , cuta Andreae Qallandiit p. 272. 
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Kliayyat : „ Yes. Al Halabi : Tben the de%41 oTercame tlae will 
of' God.' Abu~l Husam : That is not a necessary assumption, 
lor God, (may He be exalted!) said: “Satan promises you 
poverty and commands yon to act unseemly, but God promises 
yon pardon and favour.’’ Therefore it is not necessary to 
assume that the command of the de’^dl overcame the cominan! ! 
of God. So it is with the vill : for if God had willed tliat 
Pharaoh should believe against his will he would have believed 
(sc. but God did not influence Pharaoh’s will). 

John. 

Saracenus : Quern dicis causam esse maloriim ? Christianus : 
Eum scilicet qui ex sententia sua diabolus est, ac nos etiain 
homines. ' Sar. Cujus rei gratia ? Chr. : Propter liberum 
arbitrium. 

(2) Mu'tazila. (Arnold, p. 8.) 

{a) The people are fornicators, •winebibbers, and niimierers, 
and they say : “ Our crimes lie in God’s (fore)knowledge ; 
therefore we must needs commit them.” 

(6) ^Umar asked a thief why he stole, and the man replied : 
“ God decreed thus concerning me.” Thereupon 'Umar 
commanded that he should have his hand cut ofi and then 
be scourged : the first for the crime of theft, and the second 
for uttering a lie against God. 

John , ' . 

Christianus : Quoniam enim Deus praecejiit, ut tii inqiiis, 
fornicatorem fornicari et fnrem furari et homicidam caedem 
facere, mercede digni sunt hujusmodi, voluntatem enim Dei 
fecerunt. 

(3) The teaching of Bishr ibn Al Mii'tamir {fonlitl and 
taivalhid) of a primary cause acting on the first object whidi 
goes on to affect others is reminiscent of John’s argument 
with the Saracen. The latter asserts that as God “ format 
infantes in uteris mulieriim ”, He must in some cases be a 
fellow-ivorker with adulterers, and therefore an author of 
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evil. Tlie Ciiristiaii is made to reply that it is writteii that God 
created all things in the beginning, and only then was He the 
immediate cause of phenomena. Afterwards man and 
nature work, as may be seen from the words “ And Adam 
begat ’’ and “ The earth brought forth and so on. 

Blit the controversy that most clearly marked off the 
Mii'^tazila from their co-religionists, and finally brought about 
their overthrow, was their affirmation that the Quran was 
created. Orthodox Islam maintained that it existed from all 
eternity, and, as the word of God, was uncreate. “ “Whatever 
proofs of this docferine may have been brought forward later 
from the Quran itself, we can have no difficulty in recognizing 
thali it is plainly derived from the Christian Logos, and that 
the Greek Church, perhaps through John of Damascus, has 
again played a formative part,’’ says Macdonald.^ This may 
be so, but the following passage from John (which incidentally 
contains the earliest non-Muslim reference to the Mu^tazilites, 
and has, I believe, been unnoticed Iiitherto by scholars) 
rather suggests that John’s Muslim contemporaries did not 
borrow the idea from him.^ It would seem that the 
identification of the Muslim scriptures with the Logos is 
already an established dogma, and that those who dissent 
therefrom are osferacized. 


^ Op. cit,, p. 146. 

- The use of the Bible in these controversies is a subject that calls for 
further investigation. It is quite clear from the way in which Scripture 
is turned agahist the Christians that the Muslims were familiar with the 
Old Testament at least. ( Al-Naz?am, the Mu‘tazilite, is said to have known 
by heart the Quran, the Taurat, the Anjil, and the Ziibur.) It may be that 
in some cases the adversary was a Jew — such a one is referred to in J oannis 
Bierosoli/mikmi XarraMo (Gallandi, p. 270, ecclesiae Dei hostis). The 
doctrine that the Torah was created before the foundation of the world 
is, of course, Jewish ; cf. Mid. Rab. on Gen. i, 1. The tone of the Disputatio 
hardly suggests that the Christian was disputing with an apostate, though 
in the days of the first Umayyad caliphs the line between Christians and 
Muslims was by no means clearly drawn. (See on this point Lammens, 
Mtides sur la regne du Calif e Omayyade Mo'awiya . . . Melanges de la 
BmulU Orkniah, Beyrout, 1906, p. 64.) 

JBAS. JiiKCARY 1924. 
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John . , 

. Si interrogeris a Saraceno dicente : Qnem. ais esse CIiristiiQi ? 
Eesponcle illi Verbum Dei. KiHI in hoc abenare arbitror, 
qiioniam et Verbum dicitur a scriptura et Sapientia et 
Bracliium et Yirtus Dei . . . Tu vero vicissim interroga emu 
dicens Quid vocatiir a scriptura Christus ? . . . Eesponclebit 
tibi dicens A scriptura mea Spiritus et Verbum Dei dicitur 
Christus. Et tunc die illi tu quoque : Spiritus Dei et Verbum 
a scriptma tua increatja dicimtur an vero creata ? Ac ubi 
respondent creata esse, die ei : Ecquis creavit Dei Spiiitiim 
et Verbum 1 Quod si ad incitas redactus dixerit tibi, Deum 
ilia creasse, regere . . . te interrogo : Antequara crearet Deus 
Verbum et Spiritiim non habebat Spiritiim neqiie Verbum ? 
atque declinabit a te non habens cpiicl respondeat. Haeretki 
enim simt qui hoc affirmant cvjmd Saracenos maximeqm s'nM 
abommabiles et pvjjudwsi ; et si huncce volueris traducere apud 
reUqiios Saracenos timebii te admodum. 

The relation of Islamic theology in the formative period to 
that of the contemporary Christianity of Syria deserves closer 
attention than it has hitherto received.^ Eiit we will turn now 
to the foundation and support of orthodoxy. The following 
translation of the Book of Predestination from the Sahih of 
A1 Bukliari ^ will best illustrate the treatment Mu'tazilite 
doctrines have received at the hands of the orthodox party. 
As a self-contained book of some length it may serve as an 
introduction to the JjadJth literature, hardly second to the 
Quran in its importance for the study of Muhammadan origins, 
on which I hope soon to write at greater length. 


^ Practicahy all the tenets of the earlier Mu'tazilites are to he fou!id in 
John’s writings : heskles those mentioned there is, e.g., the e.xplanatioii 
of anthropomorphisms in the scripture and the assertion that the qualities 
in the divine essence must be expressed by negations or relations. 

® I gratefully acknowledge Professor Margoliouth’s kindness in reading 
my translation and suggesting alterations which I have everywhere 
adopted. 
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The Book of Predestination^ 

1. Bab concerning Predestination. 

(a) AbuT Walid Hisham ibn 'Abd il Malik informed ns ^ 
(saying) : Shu'ba informed ns (saying) : Sulaiman al x\.'mash 
told me as follows : I lieard Zaid ibn Wahb on tke authority 
of h4.bd Ullah^ say : The Apostle of God (may God bless and 
preserve him.,'^ for he is the Veracious and the Verified) told 
me as follows : Verily (each) one of you is assembled in his 
mother’s womb forty days ; then he becomes a clot for a 
similar period, and then a lump of flesh for the same period. 
An angel is sent to him and given four commands with 
reference to his sustenance, the duration of his life, and he is to 
be wretched or happy. By Allah ! each one*^ of you may do 
the works of the people of hell so that between him and it there 
lieth but a fathom or a cubit, and that which has been 
written shall overcome him, and he will do the works of the 
people of paradise and shall enter therein. And verily a man 
may do the works of the people of paradise so that between 
him and it there lieth but a fathom or a cubit, and that which 
has been written shall overcome him^ and he will do the works 
of the people of bell and shall enter therein. (Variant: Adam 
[i.e. Ibn Abi lyyas] said except a cubit.”) 

(b) Anas ibn Malik. The prophet said : God commands 
an angel concerning the 'womb. The angel says : Lo, Lord, a 
di’op ! a clot ! an embryo ! And when God wills to decree 
its creation the angel says : Is it to be male or female, wretched 

^ Kitabul Qadar 82. Ze recueil des Traditions MahometaneSy par 
Abou Abdallah Alohammed ibn Ismail el Bokhari, publie par M. Ludolf 
Ivreij], continue par Th, W. Jujnboli, Leyden, 1908, vol. iv, p. 251. 

" JIaddatliana. The expression implies that the authority to recount 
this tradition was given with a general licence ; consequently the original 
narrator could not always control the form in which his traditions were 
promulgated. See Goldziher, MM*, vol. ii, pp. 189 ff. 

» i.e. Ibn MasTid. The isndd will he omitted in future, only the name 
of the original guarantor being given. 

4 The customaiy blessing on Muhammad will he omitted throughout the 
book. 

® Textual variant, or “a man ” of you. 
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or happy, and what is to he' its snsfeenance and duration of 
life, 0 Lord ? , In the mother’s womb the answer is written^ ;; 

2. Bab. , The pen is dry (that wote) according to the (fore)- 
knowledge of God, and the saying According to (fore)- 
knowledge God leads Mm. astray” (Sur. xlv, v. 22). And 
Abu. Buraira said: ''The Prophet said to me ' The pen, is 
dry (that wrote) of what will befall thee ^ Ibn ‘Abbas 
said, : . AVith regard to the words laM sdbiquna (Sur. x,xiii, 
V. 63) the meaning is that those who hasten after good 
deeds happiness has hastened unto them. 

(a) Tmran ibn Husain. A man said : “0 Apostle of God, 
are those (destined) to paradise known from those (destined) 
to hell?” “ Yes,” replied he. The man answered : “Tlmnof 
•what use are deeds of any kind ? ” He answered : “ Everyone 
does that for wMcli he was created or that which has l^een made 
easy for him.” 

3. Bab. “ God kiioweth better what they would have done.” 

(a) Ibn ‘Abblis said : The Prophet was asked about the 

cMidren of idolaters {rmsJmhln), He replied : God kiioweth 
better wliat they would have done.” 

1 Tiie word “ drop ” {miff a) suggests tlmt the form of the tradition (a) in 
the MishlM (p. 12) may be the original, though it reads rather like a con- 
flation : “ Yerily the creation of each one of you who is assembled in his 
mother’s womb forty days is a di-op.” The same recognition of the origin 
of man’s life, but in a nobler context, will be found in Pmf: Ahhuth^ 
iii, 1. The source of both these traditions is to be sought in the Jewish 
Haggadah, cf. Yelammedcnu {Midrash Tanhima)^ Lublin, 1870, p. 2G1: 

In the embryo sex, constitution, size, shape, appearance, rank, livelihood, 
and ail that will befall the creature save its moral nature are preordained.” 
Of. also Niddah, 1G6, where the angel presents the fqipah before God and 
asks what it is to be : .strong or W'eak ; wise or foolish ; rich or poor ; but 
he does not ask whether it is to become a wicked or a righteous man. 
The Kanzul ‘Ammal {vol. i, p. 29), which refers this tradition to both 
Bukhari and Blusllm, agrees in the mala with the version given in the 
Mishkat (Bombay, 1880). 

^ The many references to writing require some elucidation. It woiiM 
seem that here the lauli malfiiz or preserved tablet is meant. The Quran, 
unereate and existent before all worlds, was inscribed on this tablet, as 
were the deeds and thoughts of men : ail that has been and is to be, the 
believer’s faith and piety, the kafir’s unbelief and impiety, are decreed 
by the writing on the preserved tablet. 
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(6) Abu Huraira : Tbe Apostle of God was asked about tbe 
offspring of idolators. He replied : “ God kuoweth better 
what they would have done.'' ^ 

(c) Abd Hiiraira. The Apostle of God said : '‘' Hone is 
born but in the religion of Islam. It is his parents who make 
him a Jew or a Christian just as you breed cattle. You do 
not find maimed cattle unless you yourselves first maim them." 
They said : " 0 Apostle of God, have you considered the case 
of him who dies as a little child ? " He answered : “ God 
knows better what they would have done." ^ 

4. Bab. "The command of God is desfeiny predestined " 
(Sur. xxxiii, V. 38). 

(a) Abii Huraira. The Apostle of God said : " A wroman 
shall not ask that her sister be divorced so that she may 
enjoy her share of conjugal rights.^ Let her marry, for verily 
she shall have what has been decreed for her." 

{b) Usama, I was in the company of the prophet when the 
messenger of one of his daughters came— Sa'd and Ubay ibn 
Ka'b and Mu'adh were with Mm at the time — ^to report that 
her son w^as at the point of death. He sent word to her : 
" To God belongeth what He taketh and to God belongefch 
wdiat He givefch. Everyone (departeth) at the appointed time. 
Let her therefore be patient under bereavement and earn the 
reward of patience." 

(e) Sa'idu-1 Khudri. The Prophet said : Every living soul 
wdiose coming forth into the world has been written by God 
must come into being. 

(d) Hudhaifa. The prophet preached us a sermon in which 

^ Bima hanu ''amilm. The meaning is ; This is not a matter for you to 
Inquire into, for Gi! od knows better what their actions would have been had 
they lived ; and therefore their eternal destiny will be decided in the light 
of His omniscience. In these two ^LodUh we have an excellent example of 
Bukharfs faithful adherence to his principle. The second hddith adds 
nothing to the first ; it is not a mere variant because the isnad is 
entirely different throughout- Consequently both traditions, being duly 
authenticated, must ex liyjpothesi be held genuine utterances of Muhammad. 

^ Isfafragha fuldnun nm ft sahfc^iM is a proverbial saying meaning 
** So-anAso took as his share (or exhausted) what was in his bowH’. 
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he ..Spoke of everytliiiig that will happen until the hour of the 
lesurrection. Ho that kiioweth it loioweth it ; and he that is 
ignorant of it is ignorant thereof. If I see a thing wliicli I have 
forgotten I shall recognize it jiist^as amanlmows the face of 
an. absent acquaintance and recognizes' him when he sees liiind 
(a) tAli. We were sitting with the prophet who ]»ad a soielc 
'with which he was writing on, the. ground. He sa.id : There 
is not .one of you' whose resting place in hell or paradise has 
not been written.'’ Whereupon one of the people said : ‘‘ Tlien 
may we not (abandoning efiort) trust in (oiix destiny), 
; 0 Apostle of God.‘? " He replied Iso ! Do (good) works 
for everything has been made nasy.''’ Then he read 
(Sur. .xciy v. 5) t '' He that g.iveth to .the needy and 
feareth/' etc.. 

5..,, Bab. “ Works (are to be judged) by their results.'^ 

(a) Abii Hiuaira said : We were present Avitli. the Apostle 
of God at Ivhaibar when he said of one of tliose who were with, 
him and professed Islam : Tliis fellow is one of the ])eople 
of hell." When battle was joined tlie man fought with tine 
utmost bravery, insomuch that lie w^as co\'ered witli wountls 
and disabled. One of the Companions of the prophet came up 
and said : “ 0 Apostle of God, do you see that the man you 
said was one of the peojde of hell has fouglit with tlie utmost- 
bravery in the way of God“^ and is covered with wounds." 

^ TMs implies that not only has everything been decreed by hut, 
that the whole course of the history of posterity was revealed fiv Jiim 
the prophet. The MidraHh liabha on Ex. xx.\i contains an account of 
how God showed Aloses all the kings, principal mem, and pri;j>liets vdio 
would appear in the generations until the hour of the resurKM.dion. 

^ The Mislikat adds to the two words aJaUi nnllakifu the glo.ss 'ahl kitfibiufi 
wa-mda^u-l ^amal, i.e. “ Afay we not abandon ourselves to what has been 
written of us and forsake (good) works ? ” 

^ Or prepared. *See AZ-AhV/dyn in lor, 

^ Ft mMl Illali, The surprise of Bluhammad’s followers Is due to the 
supreme merit attached to the aet of fighting unbelievers. In Kor, ill, IbS, 
there is the proclamation : Do not reckon those who are slain in ihe 
way of God to be dead : nay, alive with their Lord are they siistaliieii,” 
Cf. Sur. il, 149. To light in the way of God is synonymous uith joining 
in the flMd, Eor the meaning given to the phrase in later times goo 
Goidziher, MukamnicdanUclm Skidierif ii, pp. 387 ff. 
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The Prophet replied : '' Nevertheless, he is one of the people 
of hell/' And while some of the Moslems were on the point of 
doubting, lo the man, in anguish from his WDunds, put forth 
his hand to his quiver, plucked out an arrow, and pierced his 
throat therewith. Some of the Moslems then ran to the Apostle 
of God and said : 0 Apostle of God, God has confirmed thy 

saying. So-aiid-So has pierced his throat and killed himself." 
The Apostle of God said : 0 Bilal, rise and proclaim : Only 

believers shall enter paradise. Verily God strengtheneth this 
religion with an impious man.” 

(b) Sahl. The prophet looked at a man who did most service 
to the Muslims on a raid he made in company with the prophet, 
and said : He who would see one of the people of hell let 
him look at this fellow.” So one of the people followed him — 
now he was the most violent of men in contending with the 
idolaters — until he was wounded, when he proceeded to hasten 
liis death by putting his sword point to his breast so that it 
came out between his shoulders. The man quickly went to 
the prophet and said : I bear witness that thou art the 
Apostle of God ! ” He said : But why ? ” The man rephed : 

Thou saidst of so-and-so, ' He who would see one of the people 
of hell let him look at this fellow.’ Now he was one who did 
the Muslims most service, and thou knewest that he would 
not die thus.^ And when he was wounded he hastened his 
death by suicide.” Thereupon the prophet said: ‘'Verily 
the slave may do the works of the people of hell when he is 
really one of the people of paradise. And he may do the works 
of tlie people of paradise when he is really one of the people 
of hell. Actions are to be judged by their results.” 

6. Bab. A vow delivers a slave to fate. 

(a) Ibn ‘Umar. The prophet forbade vows,^ saying : 
‘‘ Verily they cannot frustrate anything though something is 
extracted from the avaricious thereby.” 

^ i,e. that he would not meet his death in the jiMd. 

- The blessings of paradise are expressly promised in the Quran to 
those who fulfil their vows (Sur. Ixxvi, v. 7), yufuna hinnadhrL 
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:(&). Al)u Huraira, A vow. brings nothing to ,a son of man, 
that has not been decreed for him. Nevertheless, a vow does 
precipitate a man towards (his) destiny, and it lias been 
decreed that something shall be extracted from the 
avaricious thereby. 

7. Bab. There is no power and no might save in God. 

(a) Abii Musa. We were raiding with the Apostle of God, 
and wdienever we climbed or ascended a height or wmnt clmvn 
into a valley we lifted up our voices and shouted Allah 
Akbar!^’ The Apostle of God approached us and said: 

Eestrain youi‘selves, 0 men. For ye do not call to one 'who 
is deaf or absent, but ye call to one wdio hears and sees.'^ 
Then he said : 0 'Abd Allah ibn Qais, I will teach thee a 

sajing w^hicli is one of the treasures of paradise, ‘ There is no 
power and no might save in God.’ ” 

8. Bab. The Protected is he whom God protects 

(in Siir. xi, v. 45, the word is the equivalent of 

' . . ^ ^ 
Mujahid said: , (in Sur. xxxvi, v.'8, we have placed 

before and behind them an obstacle ” means) a barrier against 

the truth. They repeatedly fall into error. The wmrd 

(Sur. xci, V. 10, in Miserable is he who has corrupted it ” 
^ t 

fi.e. the soul] means) Wl ji-l misled. 

(a) Sahdud KliudrI. Everyone wdio is appointed calipli “ 
has two kinds of intimates : one advises him to do good 
and incites him thereto ; the other suggests and incites to 
evil. The protected is he whom God protects. 

9. Bab. It is a necessary lot of (the people) of a city wdiich 

^ On tlie form of this word and the rival meanings given to the verse, 
see Lane, p. 878, col. a, 

“ This anachronism need cause no surprise. It is to be explained by 
Muhammad's foreknowledge ; cf. 2 (d) supra. 
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we have destroyed that they shall not return^ (Sur. xxi, v. 95). 
'None of thy people will believe save those who have already 
believed (Sur. xi^ v. 38). And they will beget only impious 
unbelievers ’’ (Sur. Ixxi, v. 28). 


(a) Ibn 'Abbas. The word 


r-r 


in Abyssinian means 


(b) Ibn 'Abbas. Fothing seems to me more insane^ than 
Abu Hiiraira’s report that the Prophet said: God has 
written every man’s portion in adultery. It must certainly 
befall. jSTow it is adultery of the eye to gaze ; it is adultery 
of the tongue to utter (the thought thus engendered) ; the 
apipetite longs and desires and the body consents or denies.” 
(Here follows the isnadic authorifey for the Jiadiih of Abu 
Hmaira to which Ibn ' Abbas takes exception.) ^ 

t This is the interpretatioa of the verse generally accepted by the native 

/V 


authorities. Ibn Jam, ana (quoted by Lane, p, 554, col. 3) uses the word 




m equivalent to". !.. The ordinary meaning “forbidden” would seem 

to make the following ^ redundant. But see Bodwell and Sale in he. 


Some native authorities read 




Although Arabic supports faintly 


Ibn *■ Abbas' explanation, the EtMopic lexicon does not. Probably ‘‘ban” 

(Heb, 0*111) is the meaning. 




hi Lh' 


Following the Nihaya I take this to be the 


meaning. Cf. 2IuJl StwL, p.. 49, for an unfavourable judgment on Abu 
Hnmira, A! Qastallani explains it as “a venial sin”. 

® This tradition is obviously an expansion of Matt, v, 28. It is interesting 
to notice that the compiler of the MishMi (p. 12) omits Ibn ‘Abbas’ fair 
comment on Abu Huraira. Contrary to his usual custom, too, he gives 
version as well as that of Bukhari. The former, which is rather 
more full, runs : “ Man’s lot, so far as adultery is concerned, has been written. 
It must oortamly befall. The adultery of the eye is to gaze ; of' the ears-', 
to listen; of the tongue to speak ; of the hand to seize ; of the foot to step 
forward ; the heart longs and desires and the body consents or denies.” 

version obscures the point. Bukhan has transmitted a tradition 
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10. Bab. We have made the \dsioE that we ' showecl thee a 
cause of dissension for men (Sur. xyu, v. 6*2). 

(a) Ihn L4bbas. This is the Ausion of the ere wliieh tlie 
Apostle of God w^as shown wdien he was conducted on iLe 
night journey to the temple of Jerusalem.^ He said : Tlie 
tree' which is cursed in the Quran is the tree of AI Zaqfjriin. 

11. Bab. Adam and Hoses argued before God (to Him 
belong might and majesty). . 

(fi). Abu Hiiraira. The Prophet said : Adam and Hoses 
were arguing, and Moses said : ' 0 Adam, thou art our father. 
Tho.u hast brought loss upon us and caused us to be excluded 
from pa.radise.l 'He replied : ' O' Moses,. God chose thee Iw 
His word and wrote for thee with His hand. Do j’-ou blanie 
me for a matter which God decreed concerning rne lorty 
years before He created me 1 ’ And Adam confuted Mose' 
three times.'' (The same tradition is re})orted with a ehangii 
of two names in tlie intermediaries between Abu Iluraira 
and the compiler.) - 

to the effect that uiiia-^TfuI desire is as the siu of adultery ; whereas 
by irrelevantly introducing ears, hands, and feed, sim|'*ly describe- the 
physiological course of the sin. 

^ For a full account of the vast growth of tradition which sprang up cat 
the subject of the Mi‘raj see Asia Palclos, Za EHratoJntjla jlu-svlumua m 
la Divina Commedia^ Madrid, 1919, pp. S ff. 

2 The original form of ilihltadith — w Inch clearly presupposes eons ideralde 
knowledge of the products of Jewish midrashic fancy — is e>Npandcd iii 
Muslim’s version (quoted in the Mishkdl, p. 11) so that the vidiiar may 
easily understand its point : “Adam and iMoses argued before their Lord 
and Adam confuted Moses. Moses said : ‘ Thou art that Adam whom fJod 
created with His hand and breathed into thee of His spirit ami nmdt* Hl.s 
angels prostrate themselves before thee and made thee to dwell in paradise. 
Then didst thou bring men down to the earth in thy degradation.’ Adam 
replied : * Thou art that Moses whom God chose with His apostlcship and 
with His word and gave thee tables in w'Mch is the expiaiiation of idl things 
and far cured thee with His confidence. Then how long w'as t lie Tora h w ri 1 1 1 *n 
before I \ras created ? ’ Moses replied : ‘ Forty years.’ Adam replied : ‘ Then do 
you find in it the words “ And Adam disobeyed his Lord and wffut asi ray ’ 
‘ Yes,’ said he. Adam rejoined : * Then do you blame me for doing some, 
thing that God wrote that I should do forty years before He ereateti me ? * 
The Apostle of God said : ‘ Thus Adam confuted Moses.’ ” An interesting 
discussion of this ^adiih will be found in Al Mu^ktziiu (p. 40), where it is 
condemned as hJiabar hdiil 
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12. Bab. Xone can witlibold what God givef^h. 

(//) Warrarb tlie client of A1 MugMra ibn Sbn'ba. Mu'awlya 
wrote to AI i\Iiiglura as follows : Write for me an accounfi of 
wliat you heard the projdiet say at the end of the prescribed 
prayer.'' Al ^Iiighlra then dictated to me : “ I heard the 
propliet sa}^ at tlie end of the prescribed prayer, ' There is no 
(h>d save tiocl alone ; he is without associate. 0 God, there 
is none that williholdest what Thou givest anci none that 
givenh what Thou withhoklest, and good fortune will not profit 
tlie lurt unate in place of Thee.' " ^ Ibn Juraij said 'Abda 
told liim that Warrad told him of this. '"Then/' .said he, 

I aiter'^\'ards vrcnt on a mission to Mu'awiya and heard him 
laying coimnaiKls on men in accordance with these words." 

15, Jia!). He tliat taketh refuge in God from the misery 
tliat ovortaketli him and from the evil of fate.^ And God's 
IVord : Say : I take refuge in the Lord of the Dawn from 
tlie evil He liatli created " (Sur. 1L5).^ 

(n) Abo Huraira. The prophet said : " Take refuge in God 
from grievous adversity, from misery that overtaketh, from 
evil fate, and from the reviling of enemies." 

14. Bfib. (God) intervenes between a man and Ins heart 
(Sur. viii, v. 24).^^ ^ 

^ This is the probable meaning of the words (taking the preposition min 
as the equivalent of badafa, i.e. the wealth or good fortune that oometh 
of Thee). Zamakhsbaii understands this to mean “ instead of the obedience 
and sobmlssiveness due to Thee Others interpret minlca as HndaJca 
“ Will not profit with Thee Others, “ will not defend him from Thee.” 
'See Lfine, p. 385. 

- Quijd is used of a decree of God which is universal in application, and 
so hero of some misfortune suffered by the victim when coming under a law 
of nature. Qadar means generally a man’s own particular fate and destiny. 

^ This is one of the texts that the MuTazilites read differently. By the 
slightest possible alteration in the punctuation it was possible to say: 

1 take refuge in the Lord of the Dawn from evil which he hath not created.” 

Instead of tlwy read ; the following U could then 

form a negative relative sentence. (See QastaUani, Bulaq, 1285, p. 397 ; 
quoted by Goldziher, 31.8. ii, p. 240.) 

^ The commentators understand these words to mean that God turns 
man from his desire by influencing his will ; of. Sur. xxxiv, v. 53, 
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(a) 'Ahd Ullak Tlie proptet used often to take an oath 
“ No, by the Eeverser of hearts ! ’’ 

. (h) Ibii ‘Umar. The prophet said to Ibn Sayyad. :., “ I have 

a riddle to ask of thee/' ^ He replied : “ Smoke,” The 
prophet said : “Go away, for thou shaft not exceed thy 
measure ^ ^Umar said “ Give me permission- to 

strike off his head 1 ” The prophet replied : “ Let him alone. 
If it is he (the Dajjal) you cannot do it, and if it is not he 
then you mil gain nothing by killing him.” 

15. Bab. Say “ Nought -will befall us save what GJod has 


written for us” (“written” here means) “decreed” 

(Sur. ix, V. 51). Mujahid said : (In Sur. xxxvii, v. 162, the 

word) means (ye are not able to) seduce 


means “ lead astraj^ ”, save those of whom God has written 
that they shall burn in Gehenna. '' He decreeth and giiideth ” 
(Sur. Ixxxvii, v. 3) means “ He decreeth misery and lio,ppiiiess 
and He guideth the sheep to their pastimes 
(a) ‘Aislia said that she asked the Apostle of God aiiout the 
plague.^ He replied : “ It is a punishment which God sends,- 
against whom He wills. And God make»s it a mercy to believers. 
There is not a servant in a plague-stricken country who 
remains therein without removing thence in patient belief, 
knowing that nought will l)efall him sa\'e what God has ivritten 
for him, but receives the reward of a martyr.” 

16. Bab, We should not be guided aright were it not that 
God guideth us (Sur. vii, v. 41). Had God guided me, 
verily I had been of the godly (Sur. xxxix, v. 58). 

^ Or, There is something that I have concealed from thee.” 

® Qastallam explains that he wished to say 


unable to utter it, after the custom of soothsayers who snatch their word«. 
The traditions on this legendary person are collected in the ^MiskblU p. 470. 

® The word would seem to have this meaning here ; cL the similar 
expression jawaza qadmhu* 

^ This subject is more fully discussed in the Kitabu-l-Tibb, Nfo. SO* 
Bah ma- yudhkaru fid- Tadln. KreM, iy, p. 69. 
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(a) 2 \} Bara ibn "Azib, I saw the prophet on the day of 
the Trench’' helping us to remove the earth, saying the while : 

If God were not out Guide, then we should stray 
From His straight paths and should not fast nor pray. 
Then keep us strong and calm in danger’s hour ; 
Stablish our feet by Thy almighty power. 

The idolaters have wrong’d us, we sought peace, 

But they, rebelling, fight and will not cease.’’ 

Had we no knowiedge of any formal protest against the 
awful doctrine of predestination, with its implication that 
God first decrees and effects a man’s transgression and then 
punishes him eternally for what he could not by any means 
avoid, the very vehemence of the traditional utterances 
recorded by Bukhari would lead one to suspect that so much 
emphasis and stress on predestination as a principle of the 
divine economy could not be spontaneous. And it is certain 
that here, as througbout the hadUh literature, school doctrines 
are clothed in the form of traditions put in the mouth of the 
prophefj in order to secure their recognition as dogmas binding 
the conscience of the faithful.^ 

It is impo>ssibl 0 to find in the foregoing book one clear state- 
ment that man is left to work out his own salvation even aided 
by divine revelation. There is perhaps a suggestion in Bab 3 (c) 
that heredity and environment are contributory causes to 
damnation, while 4 (e) suggests a connexion between good 
works and salvation; and Bab 13 speaks of God as a refuge 
from calamity and evil fate. But these faint voices are lost 
in the chorus that proclaim man’s fate predestined from the 
Avomb. Almost every page of the Arabian Nights, with its 
allusion to man’s destiny written on his brow — the writing ” 
has become as it were localized — ^witnesses to the enormous 
mflueiice predestination exercised on Muslim minds. 

As we have seen, the Quran itself can be made to give 
considerable support to a doctrine of salvation through faith 

^ See on tliis point Goldziher, Mukammedanische Studien^ ii, pp. 88-130. 
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and good works ; and tkerefore felie all but complete clis- 
appearance of a sane and moral concepfeion of tlie cliaracter 
. of, God. and of man’s relation to liis Maker provokes, inquiry. 
Tlie Quran, like tlie sacred books of the Jews and Cliristians, 
contains statements wliich might fairly be held to sii]j]jort 
the doctrine of Defcermiiiism or of Free Will ; yet Islam, in 
spite of the opposition of enlightened minds within it and of 
nincli of the teaching of Muhammad himself, stands alone in 
its assertion of Predestination. A full discussion of the forces 
which eradicated a wholesome view of Providence from 
canonical Jmddth would involve a history of the theological 
controversies of the first few centuries ; but it may be of 
interest to record the principal factors which deleted all trace 
of MiiHazilite doctrines from the Ivitabu-l Qadar.^ 

(1) The source of the views of those who championed the 
cause of man’s free will and maintained that God could not 
act arbitrarily, that he could not do evil and was under a 
moral conipiilsion to act in righteousness, vus tainted. It must 
have been notorious that those ideas sprang from men wlio Jiad 
free intercciirse with Christian theologians. Indeed, it is nor 
without significance that as Mu'tazila doctrines were born 
in an age when relations with Christians were genial and 
unimpeded, as in the day »s of the Damascus caliphate, so under 
Ma’mmi, when the sumptuary laws against Christians had 
fallen into desuetude, learning, scholarship, and religious 
pliilosophy attained their highest point of development. 

(2) The weight of the Government was thrown against the 
Mu^tazilites. The Umayyads, who wished to keep the empire 
united and tranquil, discouraged all opposition to a patient 
acquiescence in the sMus quo. They claimed to reign by the 
qadar and will of God as his \dcegerents. And it was a 
corollary — since Islam has no dividing line between things 
religions and secular— that any speculation as to man’s 
freedom to think and act for liimself w^as likely to promote 

^ It is not our purpose to investigate the mfluence of doctrines 

03^ orthodox philosophers. 
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a ferment among people none too well disposed towards the 
Umayyad house. Consequently, those who have always been 
branded by the Muhammadans as a godless dynasty served 
orthodoxy -well by crippling a sect which would have done more 
to preserve a connexion between morality and religion than 
any other theological school which has ever arisen in Islam. 
God Himself in the orthodox system cannot be cleared of 
the charge wdiich the Mu^tazilites brought against the God of 
their opponents’ theology ; for there is no inherent reason 
why He should act in equity and righteousness,^ 

(3) The Mu'tazilites afterwards adopted many extravagant 
notions which brought them into ill odour with the people ; 
and in controversy with their opponents the issues became 
confused. . 

(4) The terrible bigotry, cruelty, and intolerance exhibited 
by the MuT.azilites and their supporters in the short-lived day 
of their triumj^h under Ma’mun and his successors brought 
about a popular reaction which was so thorough as to sweep 
aw^ay practically all trace of their voluminous writings. 

February f 1923. 


^ I am entirely at a loss to understand the ground of Baron Carra de 
Vaux’s statement (the italics are mine) in the Fncyclopcedia of Religion 
and Ethics [Article “ Fate ” (Muslim)], vol. v, p. 794 : “ It is true that 
there have been scholars who taught fatalism in Islam, and that the books 
of l^Iuslim theologians and the Quran itself contain propositions apparently 
inculcating fatalism. At the same time it must be remembered that the 
doctrine of fatal ism lias always been expressly repudiated by orthodox Islam, 
which believes in the free will of man, although it encounters serious difficulty 
in reconciling this with the all-powerful will of God,” unless orthodox 
tradition is to be ruled out of court. 
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The Babylonian and Persian Sacaea^ 

Bv S. LAXGDOJir 

CCORDIXG to Strabo^ xi, 8, 4, the Sakai, a Sjthian 

■ tribe, built a temple to the Persian deities Anaitis, 
Omaniis, and Onadatus, and celebrated yearly the festival 
7 a Silica in r which the people who inhabited Zela celebrated 
even in his own day. The passage affords evidence for the 
celebration of a festival at Zela in Pontus as late as the 
beginning of our era. For some reason Zela, far removed from 
the old liome of these Persian deities, had long been the seat 
of these Persian cults, from which fact alone it had any 
importance at all Anaitis, or the old Persian Anahita, the 
undefiled,'' was a river goddess, and probably identical with 
the Elamitic goddess Ifahunti. This old Iranian deity, 
Anahita, %vas also a goddess of love and beauty,^ the Yenus 
or Artemis of Persian religion, and consequently an 
identification with the Babylonian Ishtar, “ queen of heaven," 
was at once made, as soon as the cults of Babylonia became 
knowm to the Persians in the sixth century, and perhaps 
even earlier. But Strabo, who obviously believed that this 
Persian festival w^as connected with the Sacae or Sythians 
both historically and philologically, gives another explanation 
of its origin. Cyrus, he says, was defeated by the Sacae and 
devised this ruse to overcome them. He hastily retreated, 
leaving behind his camp and all his equipment. The SytMan 
Sacae pursued him, captured his abandoned camp, in which 
Cyrus had purposely left much wine and food, and gave them- 
selves over to drinking and feasting. When they had become 
completely impotent in drunkenness and debauchery, Cyrus 
fell upon them and destroyed them utterly. Attributing his 
victory to the national goddess,'^ he instituted a festival in 
memory of that day called sakaia Wherever a 

temple of this goddess stood, it was ordered that the “ festival 

^ Paper rearl at the Centenary of tlie Societi Asiatique, Paris, July, 1922. 

Vat. rk Xdm. 

® Moulton, Barl/j BeUgious JPoeirg of Persia, 129. Anaitis. 

JJBAS. JAKUARY 1924. 
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of the sakaia^^ (r) rmv '^anamv eopr?)) be celebrated, when 
men and women drank day and night lying together in 
lascivityd 

Strabo has left no information concerning the length of this 
festiTal, and, more serious matter still, he says nothing about 
the season in which it was held. The tale concerning Opus 
is only a myth derived from the erroneous assumption that 
the was derived from the Scythian tribe the Sakai, 

and hence Strabo calls it the Sakaian things or the “ feast 
of the Sacae Athenaeus in his Di27nosophistae, 639 c., 
quoting Berossus, says that in the month Loos, on the 
sixteenth day, the festival sacaea was celebrated at Babylon, 
At that time the masters were ruled by slaves, and one of them 
governed the house, being clothed like a king. This bogus 
king was called Zdgdnes? The Babylonian festival lasted 
■five days. On the other hand, Dion Chrysostomus, in 
De Regno, iv, 67, says that the festival ^ was Persian, and at 
that time they chose a malefactor and set him on the king's 
throne. He was permitted to rule the land and sport with 
the king’s wives. Afterwards he was scourged and hung. 
Frazer, in his Golden Bough, Scap^egoat, 306 if. et jmssim, 
makes much of this privilege of licence with the king’s wives, 
and concludes that the King of Misrule ” was a real king 
for the short period of the carnival, and wns slain as a 
substitute for the king himself. He has made much of this 
theory of the slaying of a king at the end of each year in the 
history of religion, and holds that the whole institution of the 
sacaea and similar carnivals, in which a fool became a bogus 

^ Strabo, xi, S, 5. - loprV var. craKiav. 

® Zimmern, Zum BahyJoniscJien 2Ceuja?irfesi% p. 10, n. 4, suggests that 
this is the Babylonian word sulcallu, a vizier or minister, derived from the 
Sumerian sukJcal. Sayce, HibbeH Lectures, 68, connects it with the word 
saknu “ governor ”, construct Xakan, ^akin, Hebrew sagan, Aramaic signa. 
Sayce's suggestion Is apparently the correct one, although it is not mentioned 
by Zimmern. 

^ n riu :ZaKG}p eoprrj, var. SaKKiSj'. These variants all point 
to an original iopr^ craKea and to a Babylonian original isinni sakkilti 
“ feast of the fools ”, or trm: salcMd “ day of the fools ”, or ismni sakhi 
“ feast of the fool 
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king, arose from the desire to find a substitute for the king at 
the end of each year. We now know the history of Sumerian 
and Babylonian religion for a period of 4,000 years, and there is 
nowhere the slightest trace of the practice of slaying a (divine) 
king at the end of each year as a ritual of sympathetic magic 
to propitiate the powers of nature. A few of the kings of 
Isin in the twenty-fourth and twenty-third centuries, in 
the period when the cults of deified kings was at its height, were 
actually identified with the god Tammuz, who died and was 
resurrected each year.^' This might be explained by Frazer’s 
theory, but it cannot be regarded as a probable explanation. 

Our best Greek source is Berossus, and he assigns the festival 
to Babylon and to the month Loos, whose precise place in 
the year has not been determined. It is generally identified 
with July-ilugust, or, in any case, a late summer or early 
autumn month. That would seem to rule out any connexion 
with the 'Edkhj\oms,n zagmuku,^ or New Year festival held at 
the spring equinox in the month Nisan. But it will be seen 
presently that in the late period the New Year festival of 
Nisan, called both zagmuku and actually contained 

features unmistakably connected with sacaea. That in no w ay 
disproves the connexion with an autumn sacaea, for the old 
Sumerian calendar contained two New Year festivals, one in 
the spring and one in the autumn, and the festival of the 
zagmukt mentioned in the inscriptions of Gudea and identical 
with month '' festival of Ban” at Lagash, was clearly an 
autumnal festival.^ Moreover, the ancient calendar of Umma 
contained a name for the seventh month min-es, or month of 

^ See my Tammuz and IsUar, 26. “ Tammuz ” is now known to Lave 

been the name of a prehistoric Sumerian ruler of Erech, identified with the 
older Abu, the dying god of Sumerian religion. 

^ See for this word my Neubabylonische Kbnigsinschriften^ 372. The 
original Sumerian word zag-mu occurs early (Thureau-Dangin, 

80, V, 1 ; 84, iii, 5 ; 72, viii, 11), and seems to be pre-Sargonic (Genouillac, 
Tablettes Sumiriennes Archaiques, p. xvii). 

^ See my Archives of Drehem, p. 12, n. 2, and p. 15 ; Landsberger, Der 
JculHsche Kalender, 34 (second New Year at Nippur) ; Thureau-Dangin, 
Rituels Accadiens, 86-99 (second New Year at Erech, month Tesrit, seventh 
month). 
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tlie second festivaL In all these calendars of the Sargonic and 
post”Sargonic period the year ■undoubtedly began at the spring 
equinox, and the, second Mew Year fell at the autumn equinox. 
Since the terms zagmiiku and akiiu originally designated the 
autumn New Year, it seems certain that the prehistoric 
Sumerians began the year in the autumn. It is entirely 
fallacious to discuss the periods and character of the 
Babylonian New Year festival exclusively on the basis of the 
zagnmJc or aJcitu as celebrated at the city of Babylon in the 
late period. When the year universally began in the spring, 
the old terms zagmiiJc and akikij applied originally to the 
autumn New Year festival, became current terms for the 
great New Year festival at Babylon and in Assyria. But 
Assyriologists seem to be obsessed with the idea that tilie cults 
and calendar festivals of other cities had no influence upon 
contemporary peof)les. In fact, an old New Year festival of 
the aJcitu at Erech, a much more ancient and influential city 
than Babylon, was held in tlie autunm. In any case, the akitu 
or New Year celebration held in honour of Islitar ati Erech 
is frequently mentioned in texts of the Persian period. It is 
highly probable that it was an autinnn festi-s-al, connected 
like the festival of Ishtar of Arbela with the rising of Sirius 
in the month of Ab.^ The old autumn festi^ail of tlie motlier 
goddess Bail at Lagash and of Ishtar, goddess of love and 
licentiousness at Erech, seem to be well documented. A 
celebration uvitli a carnival of the Lord of ilisnile was most 
probably held at the autumnal New Year festival from most 
remote antiquity in honour of the marriage of the god 
Ningirsii and the goddess Ban at Lagash, and in honour of the 
queen of love, Ishtar, at Erech, At the latter seat of one o'f 
Sumer’s most ancient cults the festival survived until tl’ie last 
century before our era, audit was from there tliat the CMirnival 
passed into Persia under the patronage of Anaitis. Tlie 
calendars at Ur and Erech both contained two New Year 

^ Tammuz and Is?itar, p. 169. On the akiiu of Ishtar at Erech, see 
Thureau-Dangin, RitueU Accadiens^ 111-18. 
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festivals, 1 and wlien Berossus assigns tlie sacaea of the city 
of Babylon to an autumnal season it is certain that this city 
also celebrated a New Year festival in the autumn. 

We possess rather Ml details of the zagmuk-aMtu Nisan 
festival at Babylon for the first six days of this eleven day 
celebration, and some details of the rituals of the last six days.^ 
A ritual and pantomime of the death and resurrection of 
Bel-Marduk formed part of the New Year celebration at 
Babylon and in Assyria.^ The tablets which describe the 
mgmuk at Babylon are only partially recovered, and if they 
contained a description of the sacaea it is yet to be found. 
But even these incomplete sources permit the inference that 
a carnival of a similar kind was held during this spring festival. 
It originally belonged to the older autumnal New Year festival, 
but was probably transferred to the spring zagrtmh. One of 
the important details of the ritual of the fifth day was the 
temporary abdication of the king of Babylonia. On that day 
the king went in the early morning to the chapel of Marduk 
in the great temple Esagila after the high priest had finished 
the prayers assigned for matins on that day of the festival. 
The high priest met the king at the door of the chapel, but did 
not permit him to enter. The king’s crown and sceptre were 
taken from him, together with all his royal garments. These 
■were taken into the chapel and placed on a hassock before 
Bel . The high priest returned to the king kneeling at the doors 
of Bel’s chapel. He smote the king’s cheek, boxed his ears, 
and scourged him. If the king wept the reign of the next year 
would be prosperous. If the king wept not the reign would 
end suddenly in disaster. The king was now introduced into 
the chapel before Bel, to whom he addressed a penitential 
prayer professing his humility and virtue. He had received 

^ See ibid., p. 87. 

^ Tlmreau-Dangin, Rituels Accadiens, 129-48. 

® The texts of this important ritnal were excavated at Assur and trans- 
lated by Zimmern, Zum Babylonischen Neujahrfest % 14-21. I have 
recently recovered two more fragments in the British Museum, and a new 
edition of the entire ritual is given in my Babylonian Epic of Creation. 
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Ms royal power from Bel*, to Bel it had been suireiiderecL' 
Temporarily the king of Babylonia and of all Western Asia 
was reduced to the rank of a layman, scoffed at, and piuiislied 
by BM’s AHcar upon earth. The Mgh priest now spoke to the 
royal penitent, promising him. BeVs Messing and the 
augmentation of imperial power. The royal insignia were 
restored to him. 

We have here, at any rate, definite information concerning 
the yearly abdication of the king. The ritual allows us to infer 
that this act was based upon the belief in the derivation of 
royal authority from Bel. Yearly this authority must be 
renewed, and yearly the king must resign Hs power for a brief 
moment to receive it again from Bel. There is absolutely no 
intimation that the Mng was put to death in the more 
primitive ritual It was during this brief ritual that the 
whole social order was inverted. A bogus king was installed, 
and slaves ruled their masters. The custom was ancient, for 
it is referred to in the Sumerian inscriptions of Gfudea, patesi 
of Lagash about the twenty-seventh century. In the inserip” 
tion of Gudea, Statue B, vii, 26-34, it is said that when the 
temple Eninnii was completed for seven days obedience 
was not observed. The maids made themselves like their 
mistresses, and the slave was the equal of his master. The 
strong and the weak slept side by side.^ 

In the celebration of the death and resurrection of Bel, a 
ritual held during the Babylonian mgmuk of Nisan, one of 
the acts consisted in a mad race of the celebrants in the streets 
of Babylon, and in all the sacred places where this ceremony 
obtained. The commentary on the pantomime saj’s that when 
the celebrants ran a frenzied race in the streets it referred to 
the pursuit of the storm bird and demon Zii by Xiniirta. 
Now Zu symbolized the winter darlmess and Niniirta was the 
spring sun. Ninurta was sent forth by the sun-god Asliiir 
against the dragon of winter and he returned, saying, '' Zu 

^ Meissner in Iiis article “ Die Entstehnng des Purimfestes ” : ZDMO,, 
voL 1, 296 ff., first connected this passage with the mmea carniTal. 
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is conquered.” And Ashur spoke unto Nusku, tie messenger 
of the gods, and said, “ Hasten unto all the gods and announce 
the tidings.” The racing and uproar in the streets at the New 
Year festival symbolized the conquest of the spring sun over 
the winter season, and the hastening messenger of the sun-god 
who reported the glad news to the gods. By combining the 
acts of both rituals the origin of the saoaea seems to be fairly 
evident. The bogus king who ruled for five days represented 
the winter, and he became a king because the real king was 
compelled to abdicate, originally for a period of five days.^ 
The carnival and licence permitted at this festival appear to 
have originated in two disparate sources, the theory of the 
yearly abdication and reinstatement of a king and the myth 
of the conquest of winter by the spring sun. The dying season 
of cold and darkness was represented by a fool and jeered at 
by the throng, who greeted the beneficent spring with hilarity. 
In fact, the Persians had a similar festival of their own, 
celebrated in Ataro (November), called the Kusah hamisin, 
or, in Arabic, al-hasai, The ride of the beardless one ” ; 

according to Gray, in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics, V, 873, the old Persian festival was also held in the 
spring. A simpleton, chosen as a bogus king, rode naked upon 
a horse, holding a fan and complaining of the heat. He was 
escorted by the king’s servants, and demanded tribute from 
everybody. He had the right to seize everything in any shop 
which refused tribute, and from a pot of reddened water he 
bespattered all who refused him dirham. The people pelted 
him with snow and ice. The contributions received before the 
first prayers went to the king (at 7 a.m.), and the contributions 
before the second prayers (11 a.m.) were retained by himself. 
He ivas then beaten and scoffed. Sir James Prazer properly 
interpreted this Persian festival as a celebration of the passing 

^ Winckler, Forschuwgen, ii, 353, adduces a Sabean inscription to prove 
that the king of the saturnalia-sacaea carnival held his office during five 
days at the end of the year as interrex, the real king abdicating at the end 
of 360 days or twelve lunar months ; the bogus king held office during 
the remaining five days of the solar year. 
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of winter. See for tlie ceremony Hyde, Historia veterum 
Persanmi, 249-51, and Albirnni, ed. Sachaii, in Clironoloiju 
of Ancient Nations^ 211, 

The corresponding sacaea borrowed from Babylonia, and 
more especially from the autiinmal festival, is clearly connected 
with the zagmiihu. The dilBEiciilties which scholars have found 
concerning the date recorded by Berossus were selfdmposed. 
There were, in fact, two Kew Year festivals in ancient 
Babylonia, and the Persian sacaea came from Erech rather 
than Babylon, since it ivas associated with Ishtar-Aiiaitis 
and not with Marduk. As for the derivation of the word 
aaicicaia, it may be said at once that any comxexion with the 
word zagmuhu is most improbable. I have suggested in a 
previous note a derivation from the word sakku, fool. The 
bogus Idng was knovm not as a fool, but as saknu or Zoganes, 
or governor. SaJcku may have been a title of the bogus king, 
however, and at present it appears to be the only plausible 
conjectiire. 

The problem of the corresponding Hebrew feast of Purini, 
also held in the s|)ring, has been thoroughly dealt with ]>y 
Dr. Johns in Cheyiie’s Emijclopedia Biblica, ej. A. McClymont 
in Hastings' Dictionarg of the Bible, Haupt in his brocliure 
Ptmm, Meissner in ZDMG, L, 296 ii., and by Frazer in his 
Golden Bough, Scapegoat The word pwrim is now known to 
mean '' lots ”, and is derived from the Sumerian loan-word 
piirii, a stone bowl. Hesitation on this point is now entirely 
dispelled by the recently recovered Assyrian law code 'wliich 
contains,:: the phrase pufr-m i>*aK, he shall cast his lot.” 
It is clear that the Hebrew Purim was also derived from the 
Babylonian' New Year festival when the gods, assembled to 
decree the fates or lots for the ensuing year. The historical 
m 3 rth to explain the origin of this festival in the Book of 
Esther involves other problems winch conduct us far outside 
the scope of this article. 

October, 1922 . 



The Religion of Ahmad Shah Bahmani 

By Lieut. -Colonel Sik WOLSELET HAIG, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., 
C.M.G., C.B.B. 

{References to Firi^ta are to the Bomhay text of 1S3L} 

J^IRimTA recor^^ Yusuf ^Idil Shah of Bijapur, the 
founder of the ^Adil Shahi dynasty, on learning that 
Shah Isma'il I, Safavi (1502-24), had established the Shi^ah 
religion in Persia, caused the call to prayer and the Khutbak 
to be recited, in the month of Zi-’l. Hijjah, a.h. 908 (June- 
July, 1502), in the Shi^ah form, and attempted to establish 
that faith as the state religion of Bijapur. He adds that 
Yusuf was the first sovereign in India to make such an 
attempt. This does not necessarily mean that he was the first 
Shi'ah monarch in India. All that it means is that he was the 
first monarch of that religion who attempted to force his people 
to conform to his own faith. 

Mr. Talboys "WTieeler, in his History of India, made a strange 
error in describing the rebellion in the Dakan, in a.d. 1347, 
as a Shi'ah revolt, and its leader "Ala-al-din Hasan, Bahman 
Sill ah, as a Shfah by religion. It is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that this theory was invented for the purpose of 
dividing the history of Islam in India into four arbitrary 
periods, which Mr. Wheeler described as the Sunni, the .Shrah, 
the Sufi, and the Sunni revival ; but the history of the 
progress of Islam in India cannot be so conveniently arranged, 
and it is quite clear, from the records which have been 
preserved, that Bahman Shah and the first seven kings who 
followed him on the throne of the Dakan, were orthodox 
Sunnis, and that the Sunni religion was established throughout 
the Dakan until Yusuf Mdil Shah disturbed the establishment 
in Bijapur. 

Mr. Talboys Wheeler is not a safe guide on this subject. 

i ii, 18. 
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He asserts ^ tliat the iiistorian Firi^ta was a SbEah, althougli 
Firishta’s remarks ^ on the Shi'ah custom of cursing the first 
three Caliphs clearly indicate to which sect he belonged, and 
in describing^ the establishment of the Shi^ah religion in 
Ahniadnagar in a.d. 1537-8, by Biirhan Kizam Shah I, at 
the instigation of Shah Tahir, he says: He omitted the 
names of the three Caliphs from the Kliufbah—lsim God be 
our refuge and preserve us [from the like] ! 

But although the Bahmanl dynasty was, like other dynasties 
of contemporary origin, Sunni, Ahmad Shah Vail, the ninth 
king of the line, adopted the Shi'ah religion. His conversion 
was purely a personal matter, and he alienated no portion of 
his subjects by attempting to establish the religion of his 
adoption. 

He had always shown an inclination for the society of holy 
men. In a.d. 1399, in the reign of his brother and predecessor, 
Firuz, the saint Sayyid Muhammad Gist Daraz, whose 
shrine is still the best knowni in the Dakan, came from Dilili 
and settled at Gulbarga. He was at first received with much 
honour, but the accomplished and cultured Firuz soon wearied 
of the rude and unlettered saint, and treated him with neglect, 
Ahmad, simpler and more devout than his brother, built a 
hospice for Gisii Daraz, and w’-as unremitting in his devotion 
to him. The misfortunes of Firuz in the latter part of his reign 
were attributed by many to his neglect of the saint, and 
Ahmad certainly enjoyed the active sympathy of Glsfi Daraz 
in his intrigues to supplant his brother. 

When Firuz, towards the end of his reign, fell sick, lie was 
persuaded by his ministers, Hiishyar 'Ain-abMulk and 
Bidar Nizam-al-Mulk, that his brother, Ahmad, aspired to 
the throne, and that, unless steps were taken to curb his 
ambition, Ilasan Khan, the king’s son, stood but little chance 
of succeeding his father. Firuz thereupon resolved to blind 
his brother, but Ahmad, becoming aware of his intention, 
fled wdth his son, 'Ala-al-din Ahmad, and took refuge in the 
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hospice of Gisfi Daraz. The saint, on being requested to read 
the Fatih ah (the first chapter of the for the fugitives, 

removed his turban, bound one half of it round the head of the 
father and the other round the head of the son, and assured 
them that they should both, in due course, ascend the throne. 
The hospice was not likely to remain a safe refuge for long, 
and Ahmad, having made his preparations, fled the next 
morning with a body-guard of 400 horse, accompanied by Ms 
devoted partisan, the merchant Khalaf Hasan of Basrah, 
probably a Shrah. 

WHle he was still hesitating whether to withstand the army 
sent against him by his brother, he is said to have been decided 
by a dream which he dreamed as he was reposing under a 
tree during Ms retreat. A man dressed in the habit of a 
darvish appeared to him and placed on his head a green crown ^ 
•of twelve points, saying, as he did so, This is the crown of 
sovereignty which one of the shail^s who sits in seclusion 
has sent for you.’’ The crown of twelve points was symbolical 
of the twelve Imams of the Shfahs. 

Ahmad’s troops defeated the royal army, chiefly by means 
of a stratagem resembling that of the Gillies’ Hill at 
Bannockburn, and the citadel of Gulbarga was eventually 
surrendered to Ahmad, who was recognized as king by Firuz. 
Firuz died very shortly afterwards, on 2nd October, 1422, and 
was said to have been suffocated by Ms brother’s orders. 

Ahmad Shah, on his accession to the throne, distinguished 
Sayyid Muhammad Gisu Daraz with an even greater measure 
of his favour, with the result that the cult of the saint became 
the fashion among all classes. The predecessors of Ahmad 
on the throne of the Dakan had been disciples of the family 
of Muhammad Siraj-al-din Junaidi, but Ahmad forsook the 
representative of this family and became the professed disciple 
of Gisu Daraz, on -whom he bestowed large endowments 
.which were long enjoyed by his descendants. 


^ The hat of a darvi^t to which this name is given. 
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Early in Ms reign Ahmad himself earned the title of Fal?, of 

saint ’V hy the prompt answer to his prayer for rain, wMcli 
terminated a famine which had already afflicted Ms kingdom 
for a year. , , 

He had certainly not adopted the Shi'ah religion in 1429, 
for in or very shortly after that year he approached Nasir 
lOian, the ruler of .Khaiidesh, with a proposal for a marriage 
between his son and heir apparent, hAla-al~din Ahmad, and 
Kasir Khan’s daughter. The marriage was one of policy, for 
the design originated in Ahmad’s desire to act as arMter 
between the small state of Khandesh and the kingdoms of 
Gujarat and Malwa, but a newly converted, and therefore 
zealous, Shi'ah would not have sought a bride for Ms son in 
a family which vaunted its descent from 'Umar the 
Discriminator, who is especially anathematized InyShUahs. 

At some subsequent period in his reign Ahmad heard tlie 
fame of the Shi'ali saint, Shah Ki'mat-Allah of 
near Kirman in southern Persia, and sent a mission composed 
of Shailvh Habfb-Ailah Jimaidi, Mir Siiams-al-dln of Qmn, 
and others to Kirman to act as his proxies in demanding 
admission to the circle of the saint’s disciples. Xi'mat-Alirih 
sent in return SLu^h Mulla Qutb-al-din of Kirman with a box 
which, he said, contained something 'which he had long held 
in trust for Ahmad Shah. On Qiitb-al-d!ii’s arrival at court 
Ahmad recognized him as the darvisk whom he liad seen in 
Ms dream under the tree, and when Qutb-al-din informed liiin 
that he had been commanded to convey to him a crown wliich 
Shah NiMiat-Allah had held in trust for him since a certain 
date, but had liitliexto liad no opportuMty of delivering, 
Ahmad, in a state of great excitement, said : "If this is a 
crovTi of twelve points my dream has come true.” Qiit b-ai-diii 
calmed him and replied : " It is, indeed, a green crown of 
twelve points, and I am that person -who, by command of 
the saint, appeared to you in your dream.’'" 

The king then embraced the mulld, seated him beside hini> 

^ Xow always proaoaneed Malifin. 
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and opened the box, which was found to contain the “ crown ’’ 
described. Firi.^ta quotes the following verse 

e![J^ 

king in India, and the Shaikh in Mahan — 
Verily thus can (true) kings bestow crowns.” 

Ni^mat- Allah, in the letter which he wrote with his own 
hand to the king, styled him the greatest of Idngs Shihab-al- 
dln Ahmad K%ah, Vali (the Saint) and Ahmad, whose 
modesty had hitherto restrained him from assuming the 
title bestowed upon him by public acclamation, no longer 
hesitated to use it in the khutbah and in all official documents. 

Ahmad now sent to Shah Nhmat-Allah another mission, 
consisting of IQiyaja ‘Imad-al-din of Samnan and Saif- 
Allah of Gulbarga, with a request that one of the Shaikh's 
sons might; be sent to India to act as a spiritual guide to the 
king, but the saint had only one son, Shah Khalil- Allah, 
living, and could not spare him, so sent instead Khalil- Allah's 
son, Mir Kur-Allah, who W'as received with great honour and 
was entitled by the king Malih-al-Ma^d-il^, or King of 
ShaiMs On the spot where the king received him a village, 
named M'matabad, and a mosque were founded, and Ahmad 
bestowed on him one of his daughters in marriage. 

On the death of Shah Khmat-Allah in a.h. 834^ (a.d. 
1430-31), his son Khalil- Allah visited India with his other 
two sons, Shah Habib- Allah Ghazi and Shah Muhibb-Allah, 
and it is believed in the Dakan that he remained at Bidar until 
his death, for a shrine Imown as that of Khalil- Allah Butshikan 
is there pointed out as Ms tomb, but the myth appears to he 
a fiction of reverence, and the shrine to be a cenotaph, for 
Khal!l-Al!ah‘s grave is in his father's beautiful shrine at 
Mahan, where the traveller is ever welcome. Habib- Allah 
and Muhibb-Allah seem to have settled permanently in India, 

^ The aiU'Iior of the Biirkdn4-Ma'dmr (King’s translation, p. 57) 
places the saiiiths death in a.h. 843 (a.d. 1439-40), but this is evidently 
a mistake, for Ahmad Shah was himself then no longer living. 
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and both received royal brides, the former a daughter of 
Ahmad himself and the latter a daughter of his son, 'Ala-al- 
din Abmacl. Ilabib-Allah received a grant of the town of 
Bir and adopted the jirofession of arms, receiving from 
Ahmad Shah the title of Ghazi on account of his numerous 
campaigns against the infidels. Muhibb-Aliah occupied a 
hospice outside the towm of Bir. 

The author of the BuThdn-i-Ma^dsir ^ tells a story xvliicli 
indicates Ahmad's religious belief. Sajyid Nasir-al-diii of 
Karbala msited Ms court and received from him, besides other 
valuable gifts, a large sum of money for the construction of an 
aqueduct to carry water into Karbala. As he was retiirmng 
homewards, he passed through the camp of Shir Malik, one of 
the leading nobles of the kingdom and sister’s son to Ahmad. 
As the >Say}dd did not salute Shir Malik with siiffieieiit 
ceremony, the latter caused him to be pulled from his horse and 
the Sayyid returned to court and complained of the indignity 
wHcli had been put upon liim. Ahmad Shah at once summoned 
Shir Malik and, to the horror of the courtiers, caused him to 
be trampled to death by an elephant, without even giving 
him an opportunity of defending himself, remarking as the 
execution proceeded, Thus only can insult to the 
descendants of the prophet be suitably requited; and the 
protection of Islam is incumbent on all.'’ It may be, inf erred 
from Ahmad's benefaction to Karbala that he was already a 
§hf ah, and though Sunnis respect Sayyids, it is improbable 
that a Simnl monarch would have carried his respect to such 
lengths as these. 

Ahmad’s tomb at Bidar proves conclusi%miy that he was a 
Shr'ah. The interior of the dome is decorated with inscriptions 
arranged in concentric circles, of which the innermo.st calls 
down blessings on Muhammad, his daughter Fatiiiiah, and the 
Twelve Imams of the Shf ah — 'Al! al-Miutarla, IJasan, Husain, 
'All Zain-al- ‘Abidin, Baqir, Muhammad JaTar, Musa Kazim, 
‘All b-Milsa al-Rida, Muhammad Taqi, ‘All al-Xaqi, Ilasan 

^ King's translation, pp» 64, 65. 
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al-'Askari, and Muhammad al-MahdL The first three Caliphs 
are nowhere mentioned in any inscription in the tomb. 

The second and third inscriptions, counting outwards, are 
lists of the names of holy men, the second of twenty-one and 
the third of twenty-four. Each begins with the name of 
Muhammad and ends with that of Shah ISiihnat-Allah, and 
they probably represent one the natural and the other the 
spiritual line of descent of M'mat-Allah from Muhammad. 

To those acquainted with the history of the relations 
between the Sunnis and the Shi'ahs during the past three or 
four centuries it may appear strange that a Shfah king should 
have been able to rule quietly and without opposition over 
subjects of whom the majority were Sunnis, but the difierence 
between the two sects is mainly academical, and from the time 
when the right of succession to the Caliphate ceased to be a 
question of practical politics until the establishment of the 
Shf ah religion in Persia by Shah Isma'il I Safavi, Sunnis and 
Shfahs, excepting occasional quarrels, seem to have agreed 
to differ ; but the adoption of the Shf ah faith as the state 
religion of Persia was a political move expressly calculated to 
create religious, as well as political, differences between the 
Persian and the Ottoman empires, and it was with the object 
of embittering relations between the two that the Safavi 
Shahs, after securing the allegiance to their own faith of almost 
all their subjects, and persecuting the few who remained 
staunch to the Sunni tenets, introduced the foolish custom of 
publicly cursing the first three Caliphs and of burning the 
second in effigy. These customs exasperated the Sunnis, and 
the reprisals which followed permanently estranged the two 
sects, but before the misplaced zeal of the Safavis produced 
these results Sunnis and Shf ahs were able to live together in 
amity. The great Timur was a Shf ah who ruled over Muslim 
subjects of whom the great majority were Sunnis, and it is 
no part of a Shf ah’s duty to force his religion where it is 
unwelcome, or to run any risk in attempting to propagate it. 
On the contrary, he is permitted to take refuge in taqiyyak^ 
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wHcK consists in denjing or even reviling Ms religion among 
those to wliom it is distasteful. 

Mr. Talboys Mdieeler, in describing the rebellion of the 
southern provinces against Muhammad Tughluq as a SI if ah 
revolt, was perhaps misled by the later history of the l\Iusliin 
kingdoms of the Dakan. The Bahmani kingdom remained a 
Sunni kingdom as long as it lasted, but at the end of the 
fifteenth century it fell to pieces, and of its dominions were 
formed the three greater kingdoms of Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, 
and Golconda, and the two smaller kingdoms of Berar and 
Bidar. Yiisuf /Adil Shah and Sultan Quli Qiitb Shah, the 
founders of the dynasties of Bijapiir and Golconda, were 
Shf ahs, and although Ahmad Nizam Shah, founder of that of 
Ahmadnagar, was a Sunni, his son, Biirhan NizAm Shah I, 
was converted to the Shi'ali faith, and the d}masty remained 
thenceforward Shf'ah. The two small Sunni kingdoms were 
absorbed by their more powerful neighbours and the Shi'ah 
religion thus became established throughout the Dakan, but 
this did not happen until about 300 years after what 
Mr. Talbo 3 ?-s Wheeler described as the S|]i'ali revolt. The 
custom of reviling the first three Caliphs prevailed in Golconda 
and Bijapur after the absorption of Ahmadnagar in the 
Mughul Empire, and furnished Aurangzib with, a pretext, of 
which he stood in little need, for proceeding to extremities 
against them. 

3rd A prily 103:2, 


The Picturess etc.^ of the Royal Asiatic Society 

By W. foster 

is perhaps not imfittmg that the recent centenary 
festivities should he supplemented by a brief survey 
of the various objects of interest which the Society has 
accumulated during the hundred years of its existence. Apart 
from the intrinsic value of many of the items, the collection 
includes portraits of most of the scholars who were prominent 
during that period in Oriental research — amongst them many 
of the Society's office-bearers. It also testifies to the liberality 
of our members in tlie past ; and it seems a mere act of justice 
that, after commemorating those who Lave benefited the 
Society in other ways, we should spare a little attention for 
those who have presented the artistic treasures that decorate 
its premises. 

Let ns begin our survey with the Council Room on the 
ground floor. Immediately inside the entrance, on the 
side nearest to the windows, we find a portrait of 
Lieut.-Col. William Lambton. This was painted at Hyderabad 
in 1822 for G. Lamb by William Havell, and was presented to 
the Society in March, 1828 by Sir William Eumbold. Lambton 
was the founder of the Trigo3iometrical Survey of India, and 
the present year is the centenary of his death, after twenty- 
five years of steady labour at his great task. 

Close by this portrait stands an antique coafc'of chain 
armour presented by Col. Knox-Niven. It was dug up near 
Rawalpindi, close to the reputed site Avhere Bucephalus, the 
horse of Alexander the Great, was buried. 

Between the windows is a plaster bust of Brian Hodgson, 
the well-known scholar and the donor to the iSociety of many 
Sanskrit MSS. The original bust, w^hich was made in 1844 by 
T. E. Thornycroft, is in the possession of the family, and a 
photograph of it is given in Sir William Hunter’s biography of 
Hodgson. 

JBAS. JANUARY 1924. 
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JText we com.e to a portrait in oils of -the Earl of Munster^ 
presented by tlie artist, James Atkinson. The Earl, better 
/known perliaps as ' Col. George Augustus Frederick 
Fitzclarence, was a son of William IV. He saw a considerable, 
amount of military service, both in the Peninsular Wax and 
afterwards in India,, where he acted as A.D.G. to the Marquess 
of Hastings. Sent home by way of Egypt vdth dispatches, he 
published in 1819 an account of his journey, which is still 
read. He took much interest in Oriental subjects ; joined 
the Society on its formation ; became a member of the Council 
in 1825 ; was a Vice-President for many years, and was 
elected President in 1841- — a year before his death. He also 
played an active part in the management of the Oriental 
Translation Fund, and was President of the Society for tlie 
Publication of Oriental Texts. This sustained interest in all 
matters relating to the East was perhaps one of the reasons 
that caused Lord Munster to be looked upon for a time as 
a likely successor to Lord William Bentinek, when the latter 
resigned the post of Governor-General of India. 

Passing by the fireplace, which, as it does not belong to our 
Society, cannot claim our attention, in spite of its interesting 
wood carvings and its Dutch tiles, w'o come to a large and 
striking portrait of Ernest Eenaii, by Edwin Long, Pi-.A. 
There does not appear to be any record of the circumstances 
in which this painting came into the possession of the Society. 

On the other side of the room we find an oil painting, 
presented in April, 1828, by Sir Alexander Johnston, repre- 
senting the reception by Governor Falk of the ambassadors 
sent to Colombo by the King of Kandy in 1766 to sign the 
treaty of peace by wiiich that monarch ceded to the Dutch 
East India Company the whole of the sea coast of Covioii. 
In front of this picture stand several objects of interest. In 
the centre is a plaster cast from a black basalt stone presented 
to the British Museum in 1860 by the Earl of Aberdeen. The 
inscription, which is in archaic Babylonian, belongs to the 
reign of Esarhadclon (681-668 B.c.). This cast is flanked on 
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eitlier side by two models in black marble, each 13 inches high, 
of Egyptian obelisks at Heliopolis and Zan. These were 
presented in 1832 by Capt. P. Eainier, C.B., E.N. On the right 
of the group is placed a frame containing a cast of the seal 
of Sarvavarman, of the Maukhari Varmans (sixth century 
A.B.). The seal was found at Asirgarh. It is described in the 
Society’s Journal, Vol. iii, p. 377, and in the Corpus 
Inscriptiommi Indicarum, voL iii, p. 220. 

Leaving the Council Eoom, we proceed to examine the works 
of art in the Hall. In one corner we find an interesting relic 
in the shape of a framed letter from King William IV, dated 
20th July, 1830, consenting to become the Patron of the 
Society. The next object that presents itself, deservedly 
occupying a place of honour, is a marble bust of Henry 
Thomas Colebrooke, the founder of our Society and its first 
Director (1823-37). This bust, presented as the result of a 
subscription raised amongst the members in 1837“8, is a 
replica, probably by Henry Weekes, of the bust by Sir Francis 
Chantrey in the India Office Library. A photograph of it 
forms the frontispiece of the centenary volume. Behind may 
be noticed a small engraved portrait of Sir Wilham Jones, 
who founded the Bengal Asiatic Society. This engraving, 
%vhich is reproduced as the frontispiece to Jones’s collected 
works, and again in Lord Teignmouth’s biography of him, 
was presented by Col, FrancHin in 1836. 

Proceeding round the Hall, we find in a recess by the 
window a plaster bust of Sir Eadha Kant Deb, K.C.S.I., the 
•well-known Sanskrit scholar. This bust is a copy of one by 
Edward Geflowski, now in the Town Hall, Calcutta, and was 
presented to our Society in 1872 by the Eadha Kant Deb 
Memorial Committee. Another copy was given at the same 
time to the India Office, where it was placed in the Library. 
On the table is a cast of a stone bowl with Hittite characters. 
The original bowl, now in the British Museum, was found 
at Abu Habba, the ancient Sippar, in Babylonia. The cast 
vras formerly the property of the Society of Biblical 
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Arcliseology. Hard by is a stone figure of Ganga, seated : on a 
crocodile. 

As we ascend: the stairs we notice a coloured engraving 
showing, Shuja-nddaula, Nawab of Oudh, and his sons, 
including Ms successor, Asaf-*uddaiila. This is the work of 
E. Eenault, based upon a painting by Tilly Kettle, and was 
published in 1796. Next we come to an oil paiiii:ing by a 
Persian artist depicting a couple of Persian ladies ; this was , a 
gift from Sir Gore Ouseley in 1828. We then reach the largest 
of the Society’s pictures, representing the Peshwa Madliu Rao,, 
,with Hs minister, Nana Farnavis, and two attendants. This 
.painting, which was presented by the wife of General Robinson 
in 1854, may be confidently identified as the work of James 
Wales. At some time or other it has been taken off its stretcher 
and folded in four — a fact which suggests that it was part of 
the loot of the last Maratha War. The centre of the folds was 
at or near the left eye of the Peshwa, which has had to be 
retouched in consequence. 

Near this picture is a cast of a stone pillar, iiorv in the 
Brussels Museum, which was dredged up in Ostend Harbour, 
having probably been brought home as ballast by some ship 
trading to the East Indies. It is a record of the Cliola djmasty 
of Southern India, and, bears an inscription of the reigning 
king, Rajendra Deva, in Ms seventh' year (about a.b. 1058). 
The. east, was procured through the good offices of Mr. R.ol)ert 
Sewell. 

Behind this pillar hangs a frame containing a full-size copy 
of the inscription on the tomb of Hafiz at Shiraz. This drawing 
was presented to the Society by Sir Frederic Goldsiiiicl. 
A translation of the inscription will be found in 
Professor Brov/ne’s Year Amongst the Persians (p, 280). On 
a window-ledge is a gilded wooden figure of Biidcllia ; while 
in front of the companion window*’ are two more images of 
him, both in alabaster. All three were given in 1837 by 
CoL J. Hopkiiison, Bet'ween the two windows hang a couple of 
water-colours, supposed to have come from the collection of 
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Col. Colin Mackenzie. One represents the Kiith Minar, near 
Delhi ; the other a group of Hindu temples. 

At the top of the stairs is a cast of a stone slab found at 
Hamath, with a Hittite inscription ; while standing on this 
cast is another of a stone lion, covered with Hittite characters. 
This lion, Dr. Hall tells me, was found at Mar^sh, and is now, 
he believes, at Constantinople. Both these casts were formerly 
the property of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. Over the 
lion hangs a water-colour drawing of Tirumala’s Mantapam at 
Madura ; while on the other side of the doorway is another 
view of the same building. The second drawing is known to 
be the work of an Indian artist, Alagheri Sare Haig, and we 
shall juobably be safe in ascribing the first to him also. 
Beneath the second picture, on the left of the door, is a black 
stone block with a Sanskrit inscription, an account of which 
has been given by Dr. Barnett in the Society’s Joxirml for 
1915 (p. 505). This stone came from the collection of 
Genera] Stewart. 

The short passage to the left contains a sculptured stone 
from Java, presented by Mr. Van der Palni in 1832. It repre- 
sents a fruit- free Avith two figures, male and female, one on 
either side, the whole surrounded by two snakes. Above this 
is placed a picture representing the Couifi of Bath Ali Shah of 
Persia, who is shown seated on his throne, surrounded by his 
sons and courtiers. The six figures in European dress are 
Sir Gore Ousel ey, Sir Harford Jones, and Sir John Malcolm 
on the right of His Majesty, and General Gardanne, 
M. Jouannin, and M. Jaubert on his left. Turkish, Arab, 
and Indian envoys are also included in the picture. This 
painting appears to be a copy made by Robert Havell (and 
subsequently engraved by Mm) from, one in the possession 
of Thomas Alcock, of Kingswood, which had been copied from 
the original on a wall in the palace at Hagaristan. 

On either side of this painting, arranged in two groups of 
four each, we find a series of Indian paintings representing the 
eight Dikpatis or Lords of the Cardinal Points (the sun, 
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. moon; and principal planets). At tlie end of the passage hangs 
a large pliotograpli of Dr. Jolm Mnir, C.I.E., the first Prin-cipal 
,.o,f the Benares Sanskrit College, and, founder of the chair of 
Sanskrit at Edinburgh. This has.- been reproduced in the 
centenary uoliinie. Underneath is a plaster cast given by 
Sir Walter Budge in 1922, bearing an inscriptioji oi 
Nebuchadnezzar IL ■ 

Entering the Lecture Hall, through a door elaborately 
carved, we find o,n the right a ivater-colour drawing presented 
,in,1356 by Sir George Thomas Staunton. It represents the 
reception by the Chinese. Emperor Kienlung in 1793 of the 
British embassy under Lord Macartney. The ambassador is 
seen on the right, clad in the robes of a Knight of the Batli ; 
and by his side is Sir George Leonard Staunton, in the scarlet 
gown of a Doctor of Laars of Oxford University. The page in 
attendance on the ambassador is Staunton's son, the donor 
of the picture. The drawing wars the w'ork of William 
Alexander, wdio was attached to the embassy as artist, ami 
who afterwards became Keeper of .Prints and Draw’ings at 
the British Museum. It has been reproduced in Staunton's 
account of the embassy, and again in a recent work entitled 
Out First Amhassailor to China. 

Between the two front wi.ndows is a marble bust of 
General Sir Henry Worsiey, 6.C.B., a generous donor to tlie 
Society.' The bust was the work of William Behnes, and the 
cost, was defrayed by the proceeds of a subscription among 
the members in 1837-8. Behind the bust is a pliotf>gra|)h of 
Lord Eeay, our late President. . . 

Between the windows and the first of the two Iire|>lacTs 
hangs an oil painting presented by 'Sir George Thomas 
Staunton in 1831. It is the work of a.Gliinese artist, aii«l 
depicts a judicial inquiry held at Canton in 1807, to investigate 
a charge of miirtler brought against '■ ■some seamen of 
Neptune. The inquiry, wdiich resulted in a verdict of aeeidentai 
homicide, *was held in the hall of the English factory, in the 
presence of the Select Committee. In a pew on tlie left are 
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represented Capt. Kolles, E.N., Sir George Tliomas Staunton, 
and John Williaiii Eoherts, Thomas Charles Pattle, and 
William Bramston (the three members of the Select Com- 
mittee). These facts are taken from an interesting article by 
Dr. Morse in the Society's Journal for October, 1922 ; to 
which we may add that a lithograph by Gauci (of which the 
Society possesses a copy) was based upon this painting. 

On the other side of the fireplace we find an oil painting 
which forms a rather incongruous feature of the collection. 
It represents a Braliminy bull, and was given to the Society 
by Mr. E. Clarke in 1832. Its chief interest is as a specimen of 
the work of George Chinnery. 

The next picture we come to is a water-colour drawing by 
J. Stephanoff, representing the High Court of Justice at 
Kandy in Ceylon. A trial is taking place before two judges, 
and many of the figures appear to be likenesses. On the back 
is a note referring to an engraving made from this painting 
by W. Bennett, stating that the picture was intended to 
commemorate (1) the establishment of the High Court, and 
(2) the abolition of domestic slavery in Ceylon. The name of 
the donor is not recorded, but probably we shall not be wrong 
in surmising that it was Sir Alexander Johnston. 

Beyond the second fireplace hangs an oil painting given 
by Sir Alexander in July, 1828. It portrays the Eev. Dr. Adam 
Clarke with the two Singalese priests who were taken by 
Johnston to England in 1818 at their earnest request in order 
to be instructed in the learning of the West. Dr. Clarke 
offered to undertake this task, and they studied with him for 
two years ; after which they returned to Ceylon, where one 
became Translator to Government and the other was 
employed by the Wesleyan missionaries settled in that island. 
In presenting the picture. Sir Alexander said that it contained 
excellent likenesses of the only two Buddbist jiriests that had 
been in England up to that time. • 

Isext to this picture is placed an Indian painting of a 
Eajput prince on horseback at the door of a house, with 
attendants. 
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/Or the: other side of .the door leading into the Library are 
two^, B,iore Indian water-colours, depicting rospeetively (1) 
a iroHemaia and eight ladies .in r garden, and (2) the Ras 
Mandal, with figures of Krislma and the Cxopis. , On the back 
,.„of .tlie second of these pictures is an equestrian portrait of 
, a Mughal noble. We next encounter a marble bust by Ricliard 
Westmacott of Dr, George Henry Xoehden, of the Britisli 
Mnseiiin, who was the Society's first Secretary,. Then we come 
to, an Indian drawing of a Hindu lady wdth a child on her 
lap;, and beyond that. to a, large portrait in oils of Horace 
Hayman Wilson, the celebrated .Sanslirit .scholar, librarian 
first at the East India House, and then at the India Office, 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit, Director of this Society from 
1837 to 1860, and President from 1855 to 1859, *This portrait 
was painted in 1840 by Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Watson 
Gordon, and 'was presented to the Society by its members. 
An engraving was made from it by William Y/alker, and a 
reproduction will be found in the centenary volume. 

To the left of this painting Iiang' three Burmese water- 
colour drawings of King Theebaw of Burma and his wives, 
These were a gift from Mi, W. Judso.n Addis in July, 1880. 
Then comes a copy of the well-known engraving by Charles 
Turner of Thomas Daniell’s picture of the Darbar at .Poona 
ill 1790, when the ratified treaty was handed to the Peshwa 
hy Sir Charles Malet. This engraving was presented to the 
Society in 1830 by Mr. William Huttman. The next object of 
interest is an Indian painting given by Major Charles Stewart, 
in 1834, depicting the court of the. Emperor Jahangir at Agra. 
In addition to the Emperor, thirty-nine members of his court 
are represented, and in most. cases named ; among them are 
the. Princes .Parwez, K.hurrain,rand Shuja. .The picture, w^hicli. 
w^as brought to England in 1776 by Col. Alexander Champion, 
has been attributed to Abdu-s-Samad, a painter of Jaliringir’‘s 
time, but this is now doubted. A description of it will be found 
in the first volume (p. 325} of the Society’s Journal Kext to 
this is another Indian painting, representing Bhfm Singh, of 
Mewar on horseback, vritli attendants. 
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Continuing our progress round the room, we next meet a 
pair of oil paintings in one frame, presented by Sir Charles 
Forbes in 1836. The persons represented arc Jamsetjee 
Bomanjee and Nowrojee Jamsetjee, two well-known master 
shipbuilders in the Bombay Dockyard between 1792 and 1844. 
Bound this picture are grouper] three small w'ater-colonr 
drawings. The first is a view at Ajanta, from the entrance of 
one of the cave temples ; the second depicts Bombay Harbour 
at sunset as seen from Malabar Hill. Both these sketches are 
by James Griffiths, and they were given by Mr. W. F. Sinclair 
in 1883. The third water-colour, which is unfinished, was 
presented by Mr. B. P. Fulcher in 1824- ; its subject is the 
interior of the temple of Govind Deva at Brindahan. 

I have now described briefly the contents of the hall and the 
t-wo principal rooms, and little remains to be said about the 
works of art in other parts of the building. The Secretary’s 
room has upon the mantelpiece a painted figure of Ganesha, 
given by the late Dr. Fleet, while near by is a circular bronze 
plaque of Sir Bichard Burton. Above these hang several 
engraved portraits and photographs, as well as a pen-and-ink 
sketch by A. D. Butler (1856) of Col. Rowlandson, the 
Professor of Hindustani at Addiscombe Military Seminary. 
Above these again is a large Burmese painting of the King of 
Ava’s palace, presented by Lieut.-Col. Burney in March, 1841. 
In another part of the room will be found a water-colour 
drawing of the fort of Hindoli, in the Bundi State. The 
Librarian’s room contains a photograph of a bust of Thomas 
Manning, the well-known Chinese scholar and friend of 
Charles Lamb. His collection of Chinese books w’-as presented 
to the Society by Ms executors in 1841. 

On the back staircase and in the lobbies appertaining tliereto 
will be found a large number of pictures, mostly photographs 
or engraved portraits. Time will not permit me to mention 
more than a few of these. The top lobby contains, amongst 
other pictures, an oil painting presented by Major- 
General Hardwicke in 1827, depicting The Sheep-ea,ter, as 
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he exliibited at Fatehgarh in, 1796 ‘h An account of tlie 
performance was giTen in the Society’s Tmnmciiom, toL iii, 
p. 379. This rather impleasant pTocliiction was litliographeih 
and the Society possesses a specimen print, also presented hy 
CTeneral Hardwicke. Descending the stairs we notice anothi^r 
oil painting, given in 1834 by Capt. Melville Griinilay, 
sentiiig a , Bairagi (Hindu devotee) ; ' two Indian drawings ik 
Jagaiinatli, presented by General Hardwicke in 1S29 : a 
water-colour drawing by G. E. Sarjent of the Grant 31e.ciical 
College at Bombay ; a large plaster iiiedaliion of Sir Walter 
Elliot, , .given by^ his .widow: a signed photograph of 
King Cliulalonkorii of Siam, sent by liiniself to tlie Bocifjty ; 
and. a photographic reprodiictioii of a drawing by Mllliain 
Daixiell o,f the Queen of Kandy, of which an engraving will 
be found in the Oriental Ammal for 1834. Another item not. 
to be missed is a water-colour drawing representing 
'Colonel Colin Mackeiirie, Siirveyor-Geneml of India, with 
his peon and his two Indian assistants. This ajipears to l)e e. 
copy of the oil paint.]iig by Thomas Hickey (1810), now in the 
India Office. 

In the window' rece.ss stands a plaster bust of Lord iMetCiilfe, 
by E. H, Eaily (1843). The original bust was formerly in the 
Metcalfe Hall at Calcutta, but has recently been tran>h*rred 
to the Victoria Memorial Hall in the same city. Other copies 
are to be found in the India Office library and the Orieiita! 
Club. ., ■■ 

So far I have dealt merely with the items that are exposed 
to view.' .In addition the Society, has a large collection in 
portfolios of Indian, Siamese,. Singalese, and Burmese drawings 
which still aw'ait expert examination. It also possesses a 
number of d,rawiiigs,: in 'water-coIour, sepia, pencil, and pen 
and ink by European artists, including Lieut. J. Harris, 
Joseph Perry, William Daniell, Dr.' George Lyndi, Capt, J. 
Low', and Lieut. W. E. lynieh, besides ■■numerous engravings, 
plans, lithographs, and photographs. .Finally there is a 
portfolio, given by Colonel James 'Tod, eoataiiiing, amongst 
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otter drawings, tte materials for the illustration of his well- 
known Annals of Rajasthan. These are particularly interesting, 
inciucling as they do the original drawings (many by 
Capt. Waugh)/ and in some cases the drawings made from 
these by professional artists, with proofs of the resultant 
>steel engravings. 

I have now run in a summary fashion through the whole 
collection, leaving fuller information to be sought, by anyone 
desirous of it, in the manuscript catalogue prepared by the 
late Dr. Codrington, and now preserved in the Society’s 
library. That catalogue, 'which has served as a basis for my 
paper, was the outcome of a movement started in 1914, when 
the Council, on the initiative of Sir Percy Sykes, nominated 
a comraittee to compile a detailed catalogue for issue in 
printed form.. The committee consisted of Sir Percy Sykes, 
Mr. Crewdson, and, myself ; and on the lamented death of 
Mr. Crewdson his place w'as taken by Mr. Longworth Dames. 
Dr. Codrington took a lively interest in the scheme, and with 
the assistance of Miss .Hughes (now Mrs. Frazer) drew up a 
list of the pictures, etc., adding such details as he could collect 
from the scanty records of the Society. The committee met 
several times, and a good deal of labour was bestowed upon the 
work. Delay was caused by the war, and by the Society’s 
removal to fresh premises ; and finally a standstill was 
imposed by two very different reasons. In the first place the 
strained condition of the Society’s finances rendered it 
unlikely that funds would be available for printing the 
catalogue ; and secondly it was found that a large proportion 
of the Oriental pictures could not be properly described 
without expert assistance of a laborious character. Whether 
these obstacles will be overcome at some future date remains 
to be seen. Meanwhile I have offered as a stopgap this 
cursory sketch. 

December^ 1 923. 






MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


KABSA, KARSAPANA 

Ga page 366 of tlie volume of this Journal for 1916 Mr. F. W. 
Thomas writes : The word in the sense of a certain 
weight, whence the com Mwsdf ana =pana, etc., is regarded 
by Cunningham (Ooins of Ancient India, p. 6) as ' probably 
indigenous, as ibis derived from hrish, to mark or furrow 
This view is no longer tenable.' ’ He bases this opinion on the 
occurrence of harsa in Old Persian and of harsa in Aramaic, 
and holds that the word in Sanskrit is an importation from 
"Western Asia. 

In Aramaic the word occurs in documents of the Persian 
period. It does not seem to be of Semitic origin, and it 
reasonabty may be inferred that its use in Aramaic is due to 
its employment by the ruling race. We thus have to consider 
Jcarsa from the point of view of Iran and India. 

In Sanskrit the root Jen means : (1) “ to draw, attract, 
drag, pull”; (2) “to draw or make furrows, to plough.” 
The noun Jearm, in addition to the meaning of a particular 
weight, has the sense of “ drawing, dragging, ploughing, 
a furrow, a scratch”. 

In Modern Persian the verb means “to drag, 

bring, bear, carry; hang (a man on a gibbet)” and also 
colloquially “ to weigh ” (Phillott, Colloquial EnglisJi-Persian 
Dictionary, 1914; Wollaston, English-Persian Dictionary, 
1894). 

The i)rimary meaning thus is “ to drag Now, in Greek, 
Afceip o-TcidyLou is “to draw down the balance”, i.e. “to 
weigh so much”, and the verb is used absolutely in the 
intransitive sense of “ to weigh ”, Further, the noun oXa:?; 
constantly is used for “ the weight ” ^ar excellence sc. the 
drachma (F. Hultsch, Metrologicorum Scriporum Reliquice, 
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p. 207 ff.), aiL exact parallel to tie Old Persian Jcarkt and 
Sanskrit harsa. It;, therefore, is siibin.itted that there is no 
necessity to suppose importation from the Tl est, 

H. W. CODEINGTO,N. 

[It is, not very clear what lii, Codiington iinclerstands to 
be the facts. The Sanslmt hfs and the Iranian kars have not 
the' meaning weiglf ■ (a modern Persian •colloquialism is 
certainly not in place), and therefore there is no possibility 
of . deriving lw‘sa therefrom in that sense. Moreover, him! 
never means weight. Being found in Aramaic clociiinents of 
the sixth century b.g. in Egypt, the word is clearly not cleri'V’ed 
from India, and there is no e^dd.enc6 of its having come from 
Persia'; my contention, however, was merely that it came to 
India from Western Asia, which need not exclude Persia* 
In a passage to which I referred, Professor Williams Javlmm 
notes the word on a weight of Darius. 

The Greek oX/cj] seems to be cited as an analog}* merely, 
mid we should also note that for this word the meaning ilmekmM 
is quite late ; Liddell and Scott cite Se.xtus Emjiirieus and 
Galen only.' For araOfiOi; the meaning balance is 
secondaiy to that of measure ’i. — F. W. T.] 


xl GEANT OF THE VAKATxlKA QIJE'EX PKABIIAVAIT. 

GUPTA: TH.E A:ExLE NINETEEN OF PBAVAKASEXA .11 

During a short visit to Poona Sardar Aliasaliil) 
Miizumdar, on behalf of .the Bharata-Itihasa-Sanisdclhaka 
MancMa .tlie,re, handed over to me four copper plates 
for decipherment and talcing estainpages, two for tlio 
Mandala, , one for my reading, and two to illustmte 
an article in the Epigmpkm Indka ■ or elsewhere. On 
■examining the jilates, measuring 6| ' by 3f in., I foiiiu.I that 
they contain a most 'valuable grant of the Gupta period, viz* 
one of Prabliavatigupta, daughter of Chaiidragiipta II, 
and the chief Cjiieen of Sri Maharaja Eudmseim (H) of the 
Vakatakas. The most interesting point is that she calls herself 
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the mother of Maharaja Sri DS^modarasena •Pravarasena. 
iliiotlier important point is that the record is dated in the 
nineteenth year of the reign of Pravarasena 

actual date being 

tli& 12th day of the bright fortnight of Earttika. In the 
^g nt of the same queen edited by Professor Pathak and 
■’ V.*. K. K. Dikshit {Ep. Ind., vol. xv, p. 40) the date given is 
12th day of the bright half of Karttika in the thirteenth 
x^l^ar. The editors remark : ‘‘ This might be either from the 
accession of Rudrasena II or from that of the young prince 
ill whose name the queen mother was ruling ; the former 
supposition appears to be more probable/’ On the analogy 
of this g^ant of the same queen it is reasonable to infer 
that the thirteenth year is that of Divakarasena. But 
who was this Divakarasena ? Was he the same person as 
Damodarasena or Pravarasena ? Dr. Fleet has edited two 
grants of Pravarasena II, viz. the Chammak and Siwani 
copper-plate inscriptions, both of his eighteenth year [Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarum, voL iii, pp. 235-49). These grants 
were made at Pravarasena’s command or instructions - 

The present record is of his next year. 

To juflge from the wording of this grant, as also from the 
o flier, one is inclined to believe that Prabhavatigupta was 
more proud of her paternal relations, the imperial Guptas, 
than oMer connexions with the Vabataka family. 

The»ant is issued from the feet of the god of Eamagiri, 
which^ppears to Eamtek in the Central Provinces. The 
Bliaktakabhogakshetra is conferred on the Brahmans of the 
Taittiriya JSakha of the Para&ra gotra. They are the 
inhabitants of Asvatthanagara. 

The dutaka is Vevanda Svdmin, and the writer of the grant 
Prabhusiingha (Prabhusimha). 

I have given my preliminary readings of the text in my 
article read before the Bharata-Itihasa-Samsodhaka Mandala 


1 ixm ? Of 


F. W. T.] 


m 


SURESVAEA AXD MANDANA-MISRA 

for me. The grant will be edited in full in the Ejngrapkia 
IncUca or elsewhere. I am indebted to the Secretaries of the 
Manclala for kind permission to publish this summary of a 
most valuable record. 

Y. E. Gcpte. 

» _ 

4* ‘ni 

SUEESYAEA AKB- MAKBAN A-MISBA • 

' . S 

. Ill tlie AYpril niiiiiber of tlie Journal of this year I dry 
attention to some facts showing that the current view w]i|, ii 
identifies Siiresvara with Mandana-Misra is in all proliul*«il»t\' 
erroneous. There is another piece of evidence pointing to the 
same conelnsion. The extensive metrical eoniiiientary, hmown 
as Varttikad of Simesvara on Saidaiiahs on tin,* 

BrliadamnifaM Upanirnd^ has been siinimarixcd by V.dyarun\*a 
in his Yarttiha-sdrar On page 573 of this work we find llic 
opinioifof the author of the BraMm-siMki cited, as tluit of a 
knower of the true teaching of theYeda"' {vedu-riiJtasj/turii], 
ill support of a certain interpretation of the wel i-kno wn 
Upani-^adic foniiiila neti mti. We. know that the Bfakata- 
skMIn was VTitten bv Mandana-llisni, and tlie conimentati^r 
•on the Yd/rUika-sdra also mentions him as its author.. Xuw, 
the YdrUJea-sdra, as its name imj.dies, purports to be an 
abstract of the views of Siiresvara : ant'b if Buresvtira were 
identical with 5!aridana-Mi&’a, there would be no point at nl! 
ill the citation of the ojnnion in question. The Iif 3 re 

should, therefore, be to an a'utborit.y other than Siire4|||ira.‘* 

^ Eubllslied by ike Aimnclu4rama, Poona. 

Piiblklied in tlie (Imvkh'tmba Series, Benares. Begardin^ tlie aiitlior- 
ship see st. 3 at the beginning of the printed coniEientary on the work 
■(paged). ■ 

® The same interpretation of mil neti is alliKled to In the Smik^pu- 
mrimkati, 250, and is aseribod toMandaim in the comnientary on the work 
named Suhotlhinl (see Ananduirama Edition, toL I, p. 227). 

^ The matter in dispute iiere, Viz. the precise signilicanee of negative 
statements like neti mti as compared with positive ones like Tai Imm ig 
of Importance in the history of Admiiu. It x»mts to a doctrinal difference 
between the schools of ^^ahkara and Mantjana-Mii^ra, and mny fiimkh a 
further argument for lioldiiig that Sureivara was not the same as Mapciaiia- 
Misra. But T.?e do not urge it, as we are not aware of any speclllc reference 
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THE TERMINATION WAIS 

By the way, to Man'dana-Mi&a in the 

throws light on the authorship of the SanJcara- 
Vijaya,'^ which identifies him with Suresvara.^ As has 
long been suspected, it cannot be ascribed to Vidyaranya ; 
for, if what we have stated above is correct, Vidyaranya, 
who as the author of the Vmtilca-sdra knew that the two 
were distinct, could not have identified them in another 
work of his. 

M. Hiriyanna. ' 

Mysore. ' 


THE TERMINATION WAIH IN THE PERSIAN PROPER 
, NAMES 

The termination waih was frequent in the Persian proper 
names of the Islamic times, and seems 'to have produced an 
archaic and naturally foreign soimd in the ears of classical 
writers,'- 

The origin of the final liS is difiieult to determine. Is it a 
euphonic excrescence after the weak letter yS preceded by the 
heterogeneous vowel ? — the process of the combination 
of the heterogeneous vowels with the weak letters is well 
known to all Semitic scholars, and has given rise in Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Arabic to extremely complicated rules known 

in the last language as J V i j.J — , or is it an addition 

used for the purpose of accentuating the weak consonantal 
sound of the yd\ resembling what generally happens with the 

with the feminine demonstrative 
and in exclamations such as I ? 

to this difference in the works of Suresvara, although his immediate disciple 
Saryajnatman, the author of the Sanhse^aAdrlmTca, alludes to it (see i, 
250-6). 

^ Published in the Ananddsrarm Series. 

2 See e.g. Canto x, st. 74 ff. 

JRAS. JANUARY 1924. 
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There is a tendency among some modern scholars to consider 
this, ha ' , like a quiescent ta\ to move the pemiMmate ya' 
\¥itli Bsfatlia^ wliiie, giving an liomoge neons vowel to the icdw; 
e.g. to the form Bdbimmh {the name of the well-kno’irii Slilhli 
writer, Ibn Babiiwaili ahKnmini) . they ' BdhuyaJi 

(cf. Brock, i 187, etc.). I believe, however, that this last 
.'orthography is not the right one, for the following reasons: — 

1. The name Bdhmmi wb>s borne by many Persian 

Christians (cf. .the East Syrian Patriarch of a..d. 457-8-1), 
■and the Syiiac letters of the name leave no doubt wliatever 
.as to the right pronunciation of the word : . Further, 

in Christian Arabic documents the word .is. very. often written 

in the MSS. as cS^„if,'and sometimes as with an 

alipL MTien the Syrians feel, like the Arabs, the difficulty of 
pronouncing a with an heterogeneous vowel, tlu.\y sim[>l;c 
drop this last letter ; so this, very ivord has also tlie form 
Bdhad — a name borne by many Persian Christian writers, 
the best known of whom is Babai tlie Great (a.,'B. 5(19-028). 

2. If w^e we.re to adopt the form Bdbuyah, we wcaild be 
obliged to extend the process' 'to all the names that have the 
same termination. We would have, for instance, to write 
Sibutjah for Sthawaih, 3Jishlyahioi Miskawaih, Kklhlyah for 
Khdluuxdh, etc., and this in spite of the fact that in all the 
Christian Persian documents written in Syriac, and preceding 
by centuries the beginning of. Arabic classical literature, a 
yodJi in\'ariab!y ends such words. 

A. Minoana. . . ... 


PUBLIC HE^ILTH .IN ■ ANCIENT CHINA^ '• 

The persomiel and duties of five.depa.rtments, .constituting 
the State Medical Service under the Chou dynasty, are set 
forth in the Chou li. Whether this elaborate organisation 
actually existed in its entirety outside the pages of official 
regulations is conjectural, and so is the precise date of its 
inception. Probably it was not solely the invention of the 
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ClioHS ; and, even if tlie scheme were drawn up during the 
latter centuries of their rule, one guesses that something of the 
kind was in being before they rose to imperial dignity in 
1122 B.c, This surmise is supported by the ancient tradition 
that Huang Ti some thousand and five hundred years earlier 
investigated the nation’s health, thus establishing the principle 
that the emperor’s responsibilities extended to the physical 
welfare of his subjects. An instinct for conservatism in 
administration, as in other directions, has always characterized 
the Chinese. Indeed, down to the establishment of the 
Eepublic twelve years ago the standards formulated in the 
Chou li have been venerated as providing models for guidance 
in official and social life. Doubtless many of the institutions 
outlined in the Chou li were heritages from former ages, 
though amplified and organized by the genius of the dynasty. 
The Huang Ti legend supports the belief that the State 
Medical Service had an ancient origin. It is contained in a book 
entitled Su iven ^ . The exact date of the book is unknown, 

but probably its contents lepresent very old oral tradition 
committed to writing some centuries b.c. We see the Yellow 
Emperor taking council of his chief medical advisers about the 
health of his subjects. Incidentally, it is interesting to find 
the general decadence of society, as it existed four and a half 
millenia ago, being deplored ; for disparagement of present- 
day conditions coupled with glorification of the past is an 
ever-recurring phenomenon familiar to us as to the Chinese. 
The opening passage runs thus : — 

He [i.e. the Yellow Emperor] asked the Celestial Preceptor 
[i.e. Chfi Po], saying ; ' We have heard it said that men in the 
remote past all lived to be a hundred without enfeeblement of 
their mental or bodily functions. But nowadays the span 
of human life is only half that and all man’s faculties decay. 
Are the times changed, or is man himself at fault ? ’ 

'' Chfi Po replied : ' They who lived in the far-off past 
were men who knew Too. They modelled themselves on the 
Yin and the Yang [the two great principles of the Universe], 
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■aiid tliey liTed in^iarinoiiy with, the course of Xature. Food 
and drink they took in moderation. Their mode of life was 
well regulated, and they never wore, themselves out with 
misdirected activity. Hence they were able in tlie flesh to 
consoii with spiritual beings, and complete the full term of a 
natural lifetime, aiiioimting to a iiimdred years before they 
departed. 

'' ' Present-day man is different. . Spirituous liquors are his 
drink. , His habit is perverted, and he gives himself up to 
dninkemiess and .sexual indulgence. His passions exhaust his 
vitality, and diis dissipations destroy Iiis finer natura. X\>t 
knowing how to restrain his lust, his spiritual self lacks 
guidance. Tliinking of nothing but lileasiire, he sets at 
naught the [simple, joy of] living. His whole mode of life is 
undisciplined, and that is why he dies at fifty.’ ” 

Chff Po was chief of the Court physicians. His name coupled 
with that of the Yellow Emperor are still cominonly current 
ill' a phrase used for the traditional art of healing, and lie 
occupies in the Far East very much the same position as 
Asclepiiis does in the West. It is noteworthy that he is called 
by a title, Celestial Preceptor ^ gif, which is generally 
associated with the so-called Popes of Taoism. Chang Tao-liiig, 
the. first of these hereditary pontiffs,. -included a system of 
faith -healing among his doctrines. . 

W. Pekcevxu Yetts. 


THE INDIAN ANTIQUABY 
With the object of securing the future existence of the 
Ind'ian Antiqnarjj and enlarging its scope, a small private 
company has been fomied to take over the Journal from its 
sole proprietor, Sir Richard Temple, who has agreed to 
remain as Governing Director of the new company. This 
Journal is nowin its fifty-second year and holds an important 
place in the annals of Indian historical, epigrapliical, and 
archieological research, numbering among its contributors 
many distinguished scholars of the East and West. The new 
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company appeals to all who are interested in India’s history 
to send donations or subscriptions to the Journal The 
former may be sent to Sir E. Temple, Bart., c/o Lloyd’s Banlc, 
9 Pall Mall, and subscriptions (Es. 20 yearly) to the 
Superintendent, British India Press, Bombay, or to Bernard 
Quaritch, 11 Grafton Street, W. The Journal is deserving of 
the support of all scholars. 


FONDATION DE GOEJE 

1. Le bureau de la fondation n’a pas subi de modifications 
depuis novembre 1922, -et est ainsi compose : C. Snouek 
Hurgronje (president), M. Th. Houtsma, Tj. de Boer, J. J. 
Salverda de Grave et C. van Vollenhoven (s^cretaire- 
tresorier). 

2. Grace, d’une part, a la vente satisfaisante des publica- 
tions de la fondation, d’antre part a I’appiii hautenient 
apprecie du ‘‘ Leidsch Universiteitsfonds ” (fends universitaire 
de Leyde), le bureau a reussi a s’acquitter de sa dette. II 
a meme pu accorder une subwention a M. le prof. Wensinck 
a Leyde, pour la Concordance des recueils de traditions 
mahometanes qui a etc entreprise, sous sa direction, avec 
la collaboration de plusieurs savants. 

3. II reste des six publications de la fondation im certain 

nombre d’exemplaires qui sont mis on vente, au profit de la 
Fondation, chez Fediteur Brill aux prix marques : (1) Eepro- 
diiction photographiqiie du manuserit de Leyde du Hamasah 
de al-Bubturi (1909), fl. 9G ; (2) Kitab al-Fakhir de al- 
Miifaddal, ed. C. A, Storey (1915), fi. 6; (3) Streitschrift 
des Gazali gegeii die Batinijja-Sekte, par I. Goldziher (1916), 
fl. 4.50 ; (4) Book of the Dove de Bar Hebraeus, ed. A. J. 

Wensinck (1 919), fl. 4.50 ; (5) De opkomst van het Zaidietische 
Imamaat in Yemen, par C, van Arendonk (1919), fl. 6 ; (6) Die 
Eichtimgen der Islamischen Koranauslegung par L Goldziher 
(1920), fi. 10. 

Novembre J 192 S. 
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EEMmiscENCES. By tlie Eev. A. H. Sayce, D.Litt, LL.D./ 
D.D. 8|x5f, 485 pp., 1 plate. London: Macmillan, 
'■ 1923 .-, 

A most admirable book— a book by a scholar as wide-read 
and an Orientalist as renowned as any country can produce, 
and withal an acute observer of the men and the things 
around him. Those who have known Professor Sayce as 
a raconteur are probably not surprised at the entertainment 
provided for us in this volume, but for the outside world, 
who only knew him from his books upon Biblical archaeology 
and kindred subjects, and the learned papers which he has 
written, these Remimscences must come as a revelation. 

Noteworthy are our veteran Assyriologisfc’s earliest 
recollections, including his spiritualistic experiences at a time 
when he could not have been a spiritualist, and the cult (if 
we may so name it) was yet in its infancy. Professor Sayce’ s 
long connexion with Assyriological studies makes it difficult 
to realize that he was first appointed to the chair of 
Assjnriology in 1891. The conditions were that he should 
have no duties either of residence or of teaching, though it 
was understood that he should give some lectures each year 
upon the subject. It is needless to say that he has done more 
than fulfil these conditions, as the world of Assyriological 
students well knows. 

But this book is not only the record of a great scholar and 
antiquarian — it is also an account of the peregrinations of 
a great traveller. After deahng with his childhood, growth, 
and after-life. Professor Sayce relates his travels on the 
Continent and ultimately in the East — Egypt, Palestine, 
Africa, Cyprus, the Soudan, and the Far East. Of all these 
places he has many good stories to tell and adventures to 
relate. He was on the Continent when the Franco-German 
w^ar broke out, and was, at Nantes, taken for a Prussian spy. 
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Eeferrmg, later on, to tlie Old Testament EeTision-Comiiiittee, 
,of wMdi lie was a member, lie describes tlie various suggesi ions 
for translations wliicli were made, and the objection of the 
American committee to the words '' did Milcali bear ” on the 
ground that they sounded like " did milk a bear Ilis visits 
to America , and Japan also furnish material for iiiiieh 
interesting matter. 

But the wealth of names contained in this -work is 
embarrassing. We find therein men of every stamp and of 
almost every class. Of 6. Smith, the printer-Assyriologist, 
he, speaks in high ' praise. There is also a good sketch of 
Dr. Birch, Smith’s old chief and mine, whose reputation on 
the Continent as an Egi^'ptologist and pioneer translator 
stood exceedingly high. Among other arclneologists 
prominent in their origiiialitj" he refers at length to that 
genial American, Mr. Cope Wliiteliouse, who identified the 
depression known as the Wady Eayyan with Lake iloeris, 
winch, lie thought, could be again fillerl with water and used 
for irrigating Egypt’s sandy wastes. His theoiy that the great 
pyramid had been built from the top dol^■nva^ds was at first 
put forward as a joke. Cope Wliitehouse's gay and laiigl'iing 
manner always made it difficult to tell wliether be was serious 
or not. 

I should like to write more about this picture of scholastic 
life during the last 70 years, but space is restricted, and a 
reviewer can only recommend the reader to read the volume 
itself. It should attract all Orientalists and every man 
interested in English— or British — scholarship. For the 
world at large, ..moreover, it is the revelation of a charming 
personality. 

Die ExTSTEHONa deb ^Lixiciiaischex Heligiox uxd dkh 
iBLOSUXGSn YSTEBIU'MS. VoH I. ScHEFTELOWITZ. 9 X 6] , 
86 pp. Koln, Giessen : Alfred Tdpelmann, 1922. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the value of this well-reasoned 
monograph, in which the author covers and deals with every 
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aspect of Manichseism, Especially mteresting are tlie author's 
references to the influence of Babylonian beliefs on the teaching 
embodied therein. Among these was the worship of the seven 
planets, some of which bear Babylonian names (noteworthy 
is Dlibat, Venus, for Delihat, which is generally transcribed 
Dilhat ) . A version of the Babylonian Tiawathmy th was also * 
adopted by the Manichaeans, in which the Dragon of the Deep 
attacks the source of light, and Merodach, acceding to the 
prayers of the gods, fights with her. The result was as in 
the Babylonian account with which we are all acquainted — 
her defeat and division into two parts to form, the waters 
above and beneath the firmament. The book is full of in- 
teresting details, and a good contribution to the literature of 
the subject. 

Babylonian Peoblems. By Lieut.-Gol. W. H. Lane, 
with an Introduction by Professor S. Lanodon. 8| x 5^, 
XOT + 350 pp., 29 plates, 2 maps. London : Murray, 
1923. 

In this book Col. Lane deals with the site of Opis, ancient 
Mesopotamia, the march of the 10,000 from the Babylonian 
Gates to Opis, the invasion of Mesopotamia by the emperor 
Julian in a.b, 363, and the size and the defences of Babylon. 
Quotations from inscriptions and records, in a series of 20 
appendices, support his arguments. They deal with the history 
of Bennacherib, the Cyi'us Cylinder, the Nabonidus Chronicle, 
and numerous references to, and descriptions of, Babylonia 
and fche neighbouring lands from Greek, Roman, Arabian, 
and Biblical sources. It will be easily understood that a work 
co-\'ering such an extent of ground as this must be of con- 
siderable value, the more especially as it is the production of 
one who is well acquainted with the tract from personal 
inspection and exploration. 

Tlie site of Opis is dealt with in the first three chapters, 
w-hieh deal with the authorities for and against the identifica- 
tion proposed ; describe the ground and the ruins from a 
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military point of view ; and finally treat of the various 
ruin-nioiincls in the district.,. A' number of interesting sites, 

„ mostly small, are, described, and the author in the end comes 
to the conclusion that a comparatively- small mound calleil 
Tel Ahit is the site of Opis. He admits, however, that the 
spick of the explorer can alone settle the question satis- 
factorily. Of the other noteworthy chapters which this ])ook 
contains, that describing Babylon and /its ruins is ])roba]ily 
the most valuable. In this the wall from Opis to Sippar 
,(Abu-liabba.li), Babylon’s reservoir, the Araljtu canal, tlie 
topography of the city in general, and the military operations 
undertaken at the time' /of its capture, are discussed. It is 
impossible to refer to all the details, but from wdiat has been 
said it will be seen that this is a book of the first rank for the 
informetion which it gives. Professor Langdon’s Introduction, 
dealing mainly with all the names ■which Opis has borne siiicn 
its foundation, is most interesting, and shows that scholar's 
grasp of his subject. 

Die AssyriO-LOGie, 191i--1922. Wissenschaftliche Forsclmngs- 
ergebnisse in Bibliographischer Form. Ton Ivrxst F. 
Weidner. 9x 6, x-td92 pp. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1922. 

^In exceedingly useful classified list of Assyriological 
publications for the years referred to. Notes of the contents 
of papers, etc., are in many cases given. The subjects seem 
to be very correctly divided, though in the case of papers 
and books of mixed contents this has not always been an 
easy matter. It is a publication which allows a searcher to 
see "what has lieen publislied on any given section of 
Assjrriology, and, as such, deserves the thanks of all interested 
,. in the subject. . 

Assyrian (Iraxoiae, with Chrestomathy and Glossary. By 
Samuel A. B. 3Iercer, Ph.D., D.D. 8| x5|, viii d-122 pp. 
London: Luzac, 1921. 

Although a small book, this Grammar contains all the 
information needed by the beginner to enable him to read 
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most of tlie simpler inscriptions, and some of tlie more difficult 
ones. Tlie signs in tlie syllabary are well chosen, and the 
chrestomathy contains a good selection of extracts in the 
Assyrian character. The author’s reputation as a popularize! 
in the best sense of the word is a guarantee of the excellence 
of the work, ' 

LD. 1215. A Handbook of Syria (including Palestine). 
Prepared by the Geographical Section of the Naval 
Intelligence Division, Naval Staii, Admiralty. x 5, 
723 pp., 14 plates. London : II.M. Stationery Office, 
1920. . 

In this work of 723 pp. we have a mass of information 
concerning the Holy Land and the districts immediately 
connected with it. As the hook is very concise and full of 
detail, it is difficult, within the compass of a short notice, 
such as this is, to deal with its contents with any degree of 
completeness. That it is a very important work may he 
judged from even a superficial examination of its contents. 
Especially interesting is the historical notice of the district ; 
but the traveller and the merchant will naturally find the 
descriptions of the country, its products, manufactures, and 
climate of greater value. Chapters xi-xxi are devoted to 
the Jehel Ansarieh, the Lehanons, the Damascus-plain, 
Judea, Samaria, etc. There is an excellent index, and 15 half- 
tone views. The book is a mine of information for all 
interested in the Holy Land. 

Historical Sites in Palestine, with a short account of 
Napoleon’s Expedition in Syria. By Lieut.-Com. C. L. 
Trumper, E.N.K., M.E.A.S. 7|x5i 138 pp., 3 maps. 
Cairo and Jerusalem, 1921. 

This is a useful little book givdng descriptions of 430 towns 
and sites in Palestine by one who is well informed upon the 
subject. The index, however, contains no less than 1,100 
names. There are three maps. The long description of 
Jerusalem is good. The paper wrapper of the cover has a 
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picture of tlie; CTarden-Tomb, wMch. -oiiglit to be cut away 
and placed ' witliiii tlie book. This is an interesting little 
handbook- — much' material in a small space. 

Der Alte Orient, 23 Jalirgang, 2 Heft. Hethitisclie Gesetze 
aiis dem Staatsarcdiiv %^oii Boghazkoi (nin 1300 v. Clir.). 
Unter Mitwirkimg. , Ton Dr. Johannes Friepricei 
,, hbersetEt von Dn ; Heinrich Zimmern. 9 x 6 , 32 pp. 
.Leipzig : Heinrichs, 1922. 

A very interesting co,ntribiition by two well-known QeTnian 
Assyriologists to a very interesting series of booklets. These 
laws, are similar to those of Assyria and-, Babylonia already 
known. They' deal witli mnrder,. manslaughter, assault, and 
slaves^.;- theft, breach of trust, cattle-mntilatio.n, burglary, 
arson, etc. In both documents translated the laws largely 
refer to agrieiiltiual matters, such as one might expect to find 
in the district of Boghaz Keiii. The date of these and otlier 
simi,l.ar fragments seems to have been the thirteentli century 
before Christ. There is an introduction of two pages, in wliieli 
it is pointed out that. a reform in Hittite law- took place some- 
what earlier than this date. The book is a useful contribution 
to our knowledge. 

■ . T. G. , PINCH.B.S. 


The Dixkaed. By Darab Dastub Peshotak Saxjaxa. 
Yol. XllI, Book IX ; Contents of the Gatliic Xasks, 
Pait L Bombay : British India Press, 1922. 

It is half a century since this, the first edition of the Pahiavi 
text of the Dinkard, tlie most extensive woik of the iliddle 
Persian literature, began to be published. The first volume, 
dated 1871, was edited by the then Parsi High Priest, 
Peshotan Dastiir Beliramji Sanjana, wdio continued tlie 
publication until the time of his death after the issue of the 
ninth volume in 1900. With \kdume X the publication was 
continued by liis son, the present learned High Priest, in 1907. 
This seventeenth volume, dated 1922, carries on the woik of 
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editing and translating as far as the middle of the ninth book 
of the original. We are thus within measurable distance of 
the completion of this most extensive and important work 
which consisted altogether of nine books. When E. W. West 
published his review of Pahlavi literature in the Grundriss 
(1896) he reckoned that the portions then extant contained 
about 169,000 words, only books iii to ix being Imown, and 
the earliest chapters of the third book lacking some pages at 
the begiiming. The Dinkard, as is ■well known, is a mis- 
cellaneous collection of all kinds of information concerning 
the doctrines, customs, traditions, history and literature of 
the Mazdean religion under the Sasanian dynasty, whicli was 
the golden age of that faith. According to its own statement 
it was commenced somew^here about a.b. 813 and 833, and 
was completed by the well-known Attirpat about 880. That 
it was composed at the time when Iran was ruled by the 
Sasanian dynasty appears clearly from the manner in which 
the royal authority is spoken of in several passages, where the 
sovereign is considered as the adherent and protector of the 
Zoroastrian religion and even as holding the supreme authority 
both civil and religious, which could only have been at a time 
when the Mazdean religion was the national cult. The nation 
is still divided into the traditional four subdivisions, as in the 
Avesta, here styled mdno, ms, zand, matd (household, village, 
tribe, country). It is also significant that there is no mention 
of Islam, and that the three false religions expressly con- 
demned are Judaism, Christianity, and Manichoeism. Attacks 
are directed against the Christian doctrines, but nowhere is 
there question of Mohammedan teachings. The nation is still 
called the peojfie of Iran, and the duty of their kings is to 
attack the '' Eomans i.e. the Byzantine Greek Empire. 

The seventeenth volume of the series now issued shows 
the very great advance made by Parsi scholarship during the 
half century that has elapsed since the appearance of the first. 
The edition of the text is, as before, followed by a double 
version, one in English and one in Gujarati. In the earlier 
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volumes tlie editor was responsible for the Gujarati version, 
which .was afterwards rendered by another Parsi scholar into 
English. Native scholars had not yet assimilated tlie scientific 
methods and results of Western scholarship, particularly of 
our great English Pahia^d scholar. Dr. E. 'W. West. They had 
to depend upon the frequently inaccurate and misleading 
traditional interpretations of a sacred language, which had 
been to a considerable extent forgotten. In 1881 , wliilsc 
utilising the earlier volumes of the Dinkard for comparative 
. purposes, I felt myself obliged to work over several of the, 
most important passages which expjerience had shown to be 
so incorrectly rendered that they could not be utilised as they 
.stood. West led the way by hi.s critical translation of several 
portions' of the Dinkard in the Sacred Books of the East, vols. 
xxxvii and xhdi, containing versions of books v, vii, 
viii, and ix. It is sufficient to compare the last few volumes 
of the present series to see what great advance has^ bee,n made 
ill Parsi scholarship. The last three volumes of tlie series, 
viz. XV, xvi, and xvii, are of especial interest inasmiidi 
as they give us the eighth and ninth book.s, already translated 
by West, which profess, and apparently correctly so., to give 
a summary of all the twenty-one nasks or books which made 
up the original Avesta, of which it i.s known that only one 
{Yendiddd) survives complete. These conscientious summaries 
of the lost nasks are therefore of quite exceptional importance. 
Scholars will be thankful for this valuable publication and 
will congratulate the learned Dastiir upon having brought 
his laborious task so near to completion, and will liope that 
another volume may probably conclude the whole, which will 
be a worthy monument to the modern Zoroastrian scholarship. 

I note that the editor rather happily renders the title 
Dinkard as the eiicyelopsedia of the Beligion a phrase 
suggested by a recent well-known publication in this country. 
The book is indeed encyclopsedic, though without that orderly 
arrangement which we are accustomed to. It is rather an 
agglomeration of very miscellaneous treatises, and, in fact, 
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as I pointed out years ago, one chapter, the longest of all, is 
really nothing else than a complete medical treatise forming 
an in took iii. 

The Trustees of the Jamshedji Jijibhoy Translation Fund, 
under whose patronage this, as the preceding volumes, is 
published, are deserving of thanks for their munificence in 
this and so many other publications. 

L. C. Casartelli. 


The Origin of Biblical Traditions. By Albert T. Clay. 

10 X 7 1, 224 pp. Yale and Oxford University Presses, 1923. 

Professor Clay has just published a very interesting book 
embodying the lectures he has been giving at the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary in Philadelphia. They are by way of 
answer to the criticisms passed upon his recent attempt to 
discover traces of a Western Semitic origin in the Creation 
and Deluge legends of Babylonia, and at the same time a 
defence of his theories regarding an Amorite empire and 
an Amorite ” civilization which antedated that of 
Babylonia.' 

Out of his stores of Assyriologieal knowledge the Professor 
has brought forth much that is new and much also that is 
true. Whether we agree or not with its conclusions and 
conjectures, the work is full of suggestiveness, and the author 
is rightly insistent on the fact that some of his earlier theories, 
such as the '' Amorite ’’ origin of the Isin dynasty, have been 
verified by subsequent discovery. But I think that minor 
details, some of them of very doubtful character, have con- 
fused liis general outlook. He has, indeed, dropped the 
hypothesis of an Amorite empire but the conception which 
lay behind it remains, though not clearly expressed. This is 
that the culture which we associate with Babylonia had its 
source, not in Babylonia, but among the Western Semites. 

Such a view, however, is contrary to archajological fact. 
The basis of that culture was literary, bound up with the use 
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of tlie .clay tablet .and the cimeiform script. , And both tlie 
.clay tablet and the cuneiform ■ script' were essentially 
.Babylonian. WIiereTer they penetrated the language of 
B.abylonia, more or less influenced by its surround iiigs, went 
with them, as well as necessarily the literature to wliicli tlie 
script had given birth. Even in Palestine we have as 5 "et found 
no tablets inscribed in the native language, tlioiigli such must 
have existed as they did in Mitaimi and Asia 3Iinor. Ev^m 
in that essentially West Semitic district of '' tlie land, of the 
Arnorites 'b the kingdom of Ivhaiia, the language of all the 
tablets hitherto discovered is Babylonian. 3Iaiiy years ago 
I endeavoured to show that a considerable part of the i-arlier 
portions' of the Old Testament has been translated from 
cuneiform texts written in tlie Ba-bylonian language, and the 
proofs of it wliicli I found in tlie existing Hebrew text are of 
exactly the same nat'ure as tliose whieli Piofessor t'la}' urg^‘S 
0.11 behalf of the 'Alniorite " origin of tlie Deluge story. 

But because tlie early culture of Western Asia was 
Babylonian, it does not follov“ tliat then* were no 'West Seniirie 
elements i,ii it. There was give and take, anrl the very fa('t that 
Babylonia was conquered and .ruled by two Amorire 
dynasties — possibly three, though the names of thi^ Li rigs of 
the dynasty of 3Iari do not seem to be Semitic— means that 
"West Semitic names, words, deities, and other cultural 
elements entered into the language and literature of the 
country. In the north, indeed, the West Semitic dialects 
came to be used in place, of the literary Babylonian as m 
evidenced b}' the Cappadocian tablets of Kara Eyuk and the 
private letters of the Assjuians. But were the AmoriteH 
Semites at all ? The “ coi,i!itry of the Amorrivs doiiljtlesH 
came to signi,fy all the country westward and to a certaiu 
extent northward of Babylonia, and so included the population 
wliicfli we caill Western Semitic. But as late as the age of 
Sargon of Akkad ‘‘ the land of the Arnorites is still dcliiied 
as extending only from Beth-Sin or Harran to Talbis (fato/i) 
and Sumeij that is to say, as equivalent to the land of 3Iitanni, 
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and tlie only early king of it whose name we know and wlio 
was conquered by Naram-Sin bears the Mitannian name of 
Akwarnwas. The excavations at Assur have shown that the 
primitive Sumerian stratum in Assyria was followed by a 
Mitannian one, and the Semitic era did not begin till after the 
conquest or expulsion of the Mitannians. So, too, the cities 
of northern Syria bear Mitannian names, like Khal-pa 
(Aleppo), Tuni-pa, Tisini-pa, and the like, and as late as the 
time of the Hittite king Khantilis (1850 b.c.) the EJiar-lus or 
Mitannians were still in possession of Aleppo. The patronal 
deity of Aleppo did Hot become Hadad until the Assyrian 
period ; in earlier days he bore the non-Semitic name of Mer, 
while his consort never lost her Mitannian name of Sala even 
in Assyria. : ; ■ . 

Professor Olay has made out a good case, I believe, for the 

Amorite ” origin of the Creation story, which in its present 
form is a glorification of Merodach. In my Hibbert Lectures 
I doubted whether it was really older than the reign of Assur- 
bani-pal, and though the discoveries at Assur have proved 
that to be a mistake, I am still sceptical as to the antiquity 
of the introduction and references to Ansar, and believe that 
even in its earliest form the poem is not anterior to 
Khammurabi. The names of the gods Gaga, Nikkal, Khani, 
not to speak of Lakhma and Lakhama, certainly belong to the 

Amorite ” region, and Professor Clay’s reference to the story 
of the contest between Kronos (El) and Ophioneus recorded by 
Pherecydes is much to the point. Khani, however, was not 
Semitic but Mitannian, as the more correct nominatival 
form of the word, Khanis, shows ; the word signified king ” 
according to Keilschrifttexte aus Assur verschiedenen Inlialts^ 
51, E, 11. Professor Clay, again, is certainly right in holding 
that the various forms under which the word corresponding to 
the Hebrew tehom is found indicate that it was of foreign origin, 
but I cannot follow him in another argument to the efiect 
that because a word is met with once or twice only in 
Babylonian literature it was not only borrowed by the 
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Babylonians from elsewhere, but the -fact also indicates the 
foreign : origin of ..the document in which it occurs. It is 
only necessary to apply the argument to English.poetry or the 
works of Dr. Joliiisoii to cliscoYer its fallaciousness.^ 

Hence his attempt. in this way to prove the A,morite 
origin of the Dediige story must be pronounced a failure. 
One of his philological arguments, for instance, turns on rlie 
c|uestioii whether the word for fig is mitten teirHi or teilff, 
a purely immaterial matter since the one form denotes the 
male; and the other the female fig. . The fig, it is true, was not 
indigenous in Babylonia, but it was already known tliere in 
the time of Sargoii of Aldmd {Proceedings of the Bocklj) of 
Biblical Arclneologf/, I)emmheT, 2?jd). 

Buu the Professorh main argument against the Brt by Ionian 
origin of the story is strangely iiiTerted. .Because heavy rains 
'Were exceptional in Babylonia and . €o.nimon in Palest iiu\ 
therefore, .lie argues, the story must have originated in tlie 
latter pa.rt of the world. It is obvious that just tlie ('onverse 
must have been the case, and that it was onh' in a land wluui* 
a deluge of rain is exceptional that such a story woubl liavo 
arisen.. . He goes o,ii to remark that in Egypt wliere the Xile 
.inundates the valley eve.ry . year there was curiously 
enough no tradition of ' a . deluge ; it. would have been 
curious, however, if there had been, for the inundation was an 
annual and regular phenomenon, t On the other hand, the 
Hebrew version of the tradition lays: stress on '' the foioitaiim 
of the great deep” being broken up:'', w'hicli is ignored 
ill the Babylonian account; this is natural if the tradition 
came from Babylonia, where there was a great deep ”, while 
in Palestine there was notliing of the sort. There is not even 
a tide in the Mediterranean.- 

^ That kkii^iurln the Greaikm story is West Semitic mast he* udmittiMl, 
but it proves the West Semitic origin of the story no more timii the use of 
the cognate Mminri “ confederates in K S90 (first pabiishec! by Briiniiow) 
proves the West Semitit* origin of the Assyrkn hymn In which it occurs. 

^ I can, however, furnish grist for the Frofessor*a miiL Acctuding to nii 
early geographical list (KTAVL 18 . 1 . 12 , 25 ) Sarippak, the dty of 
Ziusucldii, the Chaid«an Koah, was in the land of the Shiihites {Sukhij on 
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I am at one witli Professor Clay in believing in tlie 
antiquity of the Old Testament records and in his 
'' Euhemeristic ” view of early Babylonian history, and 
consequently fully admit the important part played by the 
Semitic element in the evolution of Western Asiatic culture. 
Some of the kings in the first post-diluvian dynasty of 
Babylonia already bear Semitic names. But that culture had 
its earliest home on the alluvial soil of Babylonia, where the 
clay tablet was invented and the pictographs of the script 
became the cursive writing which we call cuneiform. 
Excavation has shown that its primitive neolithic population, 
related probably to that of Susa, was conquered by the 
Sumerians who, if they brought the vine with them, must 
have come from the Armenian highlands, and with whom, 
at any rate, the civilized life of the country began. Then 
came the Semitic infiltration from the west, and possibly also 
from the north-west, and brought with it the far-reaching 
modifications of the old culture which influenced not only 
Babylonia, but Assyria, Elam, Mesopotamia, and Palestine 
as well. In Palestine, as we now know, the earlier neolithic 
inhabitants were superseded by Semites, who brought with 
them the use of metals and the practice of cremation. There 
is no reason any longer to doubt the truth of the tradition 
reported by Justin (xviii, 3, 2) that they came from “the 
Ass 3 u:ian Lake 

But it must be remembered that “ Semites ’’ and “ Semitic 
languages ” are not convertible terms. The speakers of the, 
“ Parent-Semitic ’’ itself will not all have belonged to the same 
race. The “ Amorites ” of the Egyptian monuments had no 
racial connexion with Hebrews or Syrians. They were a 
blond people with blue eyes related probably, as I pointed out 
nearly forty years ago, to the Kelto-Libyans. Were they 
identical with the “ Amorites ” of Naram-Sin ? 

the Euphrates and not far from Hit. The treatise De Dea Syria tells us that 
at Membij the chasm was shown into which the waters of the Flood were 
drained, and the local hero of the Deluge bore the name of Sisythes, i.e. 
ZiCisuddu. 
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Professor Clay will liave to revise his- Egyptian dates, wMcli 
are impossible. , Arcliseology bas shovm that the , Egyptian 
Middle Empire was coeval with the' Babylonian dynasty of 
Akkad Anciemt Egy-pt, 192-1, p. 103), and at Jebel a 
statuette of the early Siimerian period (3500 b.g.) has been 
found among the relics of the fifth, and sixth dynasties of 
Egypt. 

A. H. Sayce. 


Some Cairo Mosques and theib Pounders. By 
Mrs. R. L. Devonshire. 8| x'5|, xi + 132 pp., 30 
full-page pliotog.raphic illustrations. . ' London : 'Constable 
& Co., 192L , 

. The ten iiiosc|iies described in this book form a series 
extending from the twelfth to tlie seveiiteeiith ceiitiirj, and 
thus representative of the Fatimid, . Aiyubid, Maniluk, and 
Turkish pe:riods. They are not among the most celebrated 
niosc|iies of Cairo, but, as, the excellent illiis^trations sliow, 
they lia've beauties rivalling, if not indeed at times surpassing, 
those of the mosq'iies wliich are of .higher renomm and' more on 
the beaten t.rack of sightseers. The descriptions of the 
buildings indicate featu,res of note and omit superfiuoiis 
detail : the oitliiiary visitor wdll find in them just the informa- 
tion he will w^ant. ^ The, foiuiders' of . the mosques in most 
cases had adventurous careers. , Their stories are told in a 
way that supplies the liistorical setting without wdiieh much 
■uf .the attraction of the momiments-eannot be realizecL Tlie 
book is written in a clear and pleasant' style and is nicely 
printed and turned out. It will be acceptable to ' a,i:iyone who 
appreciates MuTiamiiiadaii art', . whether he i's able to use it 
as a guide in the mosques themselves or ''not. . The author 
acknowledges indebtedness to Capt. Creswell for most of the 
photographs. 


A. R. Guest. 



E ELATIOi^ D’uN VOYAGE ' BU SULTAH QAITBAI 1 17 

Eelatioh b’ity Voyage bu. Sultan' Qaitbai. en Palestine:; 

: ET EN "Syeie, teabuit BE ■ l’Ababe. ' : Par Mrs. R.:' Tl 
Devonshire. Extrait du Bulletin de Flnstitut Fran^ais 
d’Arclieologie Orientale, t. xx. Cairo/ 1921. 

This article is a traiislafcion of a text published in 1878 by 
E. V. Lanzoiie, containing the narrative of a progress of the 
Mamliik Sultan Qaitbai (a.b. 1468-95) through Palestine and 
‘Egypt. The author was one Abul-Bacja Ibn JiTin, about 
whom Mrs. Devonshire collects some information, chiefly 
from the Chronicle of Ibn lyas, where his death-date is given 
as a.h. 902. The Biography of Qaitbai which is preserved 
in a Bodleian MS. terminates a.h. 877, five year»s before this 
Progress, which is of the year 882. The translator has 
illustrated the Sultan’s route with a map, and furnished 
explanations of most of the matters in the text which require 
elucidation. Though the itinerary is little more than a series 
of rough notes dealing with the doings of the Sultan at the 
various places which he visited, it is of considerable interest 
as illustrating the customs of the Mamlulr court and its 
methods of administration. The author is decidedly more 
instructive than the Bodleian Biographer, who is a rhetorical 
panegyrist, and probably quite untrustworthy. 

The translator has appended a version of the summary 
account of the same Progress given by Ibn lyas. 

There is some room for correction both of text and trans- 
lation in the case of the verses cited, but in the main both 
translation and comments appear to be felicitous. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 


Histoire be l’Asie. By Ren]^ Grousset. 2 vols., large 8vo, 
308 + 400 pp. Paris : Les Editions G. Gres & Cie., 1922. 
These two volumes describe the history of all Asia, except 
the north region. The history is not a detailed account of 
cities, kings, wars, and the other doings and happenings 
which occupy the life of a kingdom, but rather a broad- viewed 
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survey of the conditions and people of the various coimtrieB, 
of the large and salient events that constituted landmarks in 
their existence, of the genesis and development of those events, 
and of their significance and influence in the general history 
of mankind in those countries and in the regions connected 
vitli them. All this is treated of with reference to tlie 
governments, policies, civilmations, arts, literatures, religions, 
and commerce, so far as present knowledge permits, as dis- 
played in the problems that faced the various nations, the 
conflicts between their different ideals of policy and culture, 
and their reciprocal influences resulting in success or failure. 

The first volume deals vdth all the ancient kingdoms of 
Western Asia, Assyria, Babylonia, the Ilittites, Plicenicians, 
Iranians, etc. ; with Alexander and the various Greek 
monarchies that followed, the Asiatic reactions against 
Hellenism, and the Persian dynasties ; and so to Islam and 
the Mohammedan conquests and all that followed in tlieir 
train, including the Crusades, till the taking of Constantinople. 

The second ^'ohmie treats of India, China, and Indo-China. 
In India are described the religious comlitions of the earliest 
times, the Greek invasion, and ail the results of Greek and 
Buddhist influences, the irruptions of the Central Asian hordes, 
and the triumph of Brahmanism, till the estahiishinent of 
Moliammedanisiii in Xorth India, vlth a general survey of 
South India till the sixteenth century. In China are set out 
its ancient conlitions, philosophies, and political position, 
the vicissitudes that followed, caused by the irruptions of 
barbarian tribes and the struggles with them, the Chinese 
dynasties and their influence in Central Asia, dovii to the 
twelfth century. Finally it is shown how the civilization of 
Indo-CIiina was affected in its west and south by India, and 
in its north-east by China, till about the seventeenth century. 

Each division of the history is supported by a l)ibliogra|>hy 
of the main works about it, and the exposition is elucidated 
by sketch-maps (rather rough) of the Asiatic countries con- 
cerned at different epochs. The work evinces wide reading, 
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Bnd presents in a clear and attractive way a broad and 
pliilosopliical view of the part played by Asia in the history 
of the world in all its important features and large secular 
tendencies. 

. , ■ F. E, P. 


The Glass Palace Chronicle of the Kings of Burma. 
Translated by Pe Maung Tin and G. H. Luce. Issued by 
the Text Publication Fund of the Burma Eesearch 
Society, Sf x 5-|, pp. xxiv + 179, 1 map. London : 
Humphrey Milford (Oxford University Press), 1923. 

This volume comprises the 3rd, 4th, and 5th parts of the 
above-mentioned chronicle, and goes down to the fall of Pagan, 
towards the close of the thirteenth century. The work was 
compiled by a committee appointed in 1829, and is based on 
a comparative study of a variety of older sources, including 
some inscriptions as well as historical works in Burmese. It 
contains, of course, a considerable percentage of legend ; in 
fact, it is largely a repertory of folk-lore, and its dates will 
have to be overhauled by reference to contemporary 
epigraphical evidence, with which in some cases they do not 
agree. But it is a spirited and interesting work, and throws 
much light on the mentality of the Burmese as well as on their 
history. The collaboration of Professors Pe Maung Tin and 
G- H. Luce is a guarantee of the accuracy of the translation, 
which has been done into admirable and most readable 
Eiighsh and is prefaced by a scholarly introduction reviewing 
the historical literature of Burma critically and in some detail. 
It is to be hoped that circumstances will permit the joint 
authors to continue the work of translating the remainder of 
this interesting chronicle in due course and as soon as may be, 

C. O. Blagden. 
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Works on Indonesia 
Mobea’s of ' . Bali : Handhobbingen dee Priesters. 
Teekening door Tyea be Kleen. Text van P. be Kat 
Angelino. 11 X 8|, pp. 66, plates, 60. ’s Grayenliage : 

' ^2Adi-poestaka Uitg. Mij en Alg. Boekh., 1922. 

' TMs interesting work constitutes Band XV of KiMuren der 
Efde, issued by the Folkwang-Verlag G.M.B.H. of Hagen i. W. 
and Darmstadt, and consists of numerous admirably drawn 
illustrations of ritual postures of tlie Balinese Hindu and 
Buddliist priests, preceded by an explanatory text wliicli also 
deals uutli Balinese religion as a whole and throws a good deal 
of fresh light on the subject. It is to he noted, that the ritual 
language used in Bali is 'archaic. Javanese interspersed witli 
corrupt Sanskrit : rubrics are in the former tongue, mantras 
in the latter. It was no easy, task to induce the suspicious 
priests to reveal their professional mysteries, and much credit 
is due to the authors who performed the achievement and have 
.recorded the results in this book. The peciiiiar evolution of 
the two great Indian religions in Bali is a fascinating subject,, 
calling for much further investigation, but we .have liere a 
very valuable instalment of such research. 

D jAwl. Diiemaandlijk Tijdschrift uitgegeven door, het Java-, 

, Institimt. 11-1 X 8|,, 9'-Xos. Weltevredenr .G'.^ Kolff, 
1921-3.. ' ■ ■ 

This new periodical deserves a note of welcome. It is most 
beautifully produced, and though mainly concerned witli Java, 
it contains many articles of more than merely local interest. 
I observe in particular a plate of a seventh century inscription 
in Old Malay (or, at any rate,. 'a closely cognate language) 
found at Palembang ( Voi I, Xo. l),-wMch has since been edited 
in AdM, Orientalia, Vol. II, Pars 1,. a translation of Canto XLIT 
of the Bharata Yuddha, which is based on the Mahabharata 
(Vol. I, Xo. 2), and several articles on Indonesian music 
and art- 
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The Sociology oe Malayak Peoples. Being Three Essays 
on Kinship, Marriage, and Inheritance in Indonesia. 
By G. A. WiLKEK. Translated by G. Hukt. With an 
Introduction by C. 0. Blagdek. ( = Papers on Malay 
Subjects, Second Series, No. V.) QjI X 71-, pp. x -+• 172. 
Kuala Lumpur : published by the Committee for Malay 
Studies, 1921. 

These essays, originally published between 1883 and 1891, 
are still standard authorities on the above-mentioned subjects, 
and include detailed accounts of the marriage systems (varying 
from matriarchy to an extreme form of patriarchy) existing 
in Sumatra, as well as a general survey, from the same point 
of view, of Indonesian sociology as a whole. The originals 
being in Dutch, it was felt to be desirable to provide an English 
translation for a wider circle of readers. 

Having been asked to notice this work in the Journal, 
I have comjilied with that request ; but as I supervised the 
translation myself, I am in no position to criticize it, and can 
only commend the book on the ground of the importance of 
its contents. 

The Writing oe Malay. By C. H. Powkall. 8| x 6|, 
pp. ii + 10. Cambridge : W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 1923. 

The author of tliis pamphlet, being distressed by the 
diversities of the systems now in use for the transcription of 
Malay, advocates their supersession by Dr. Wilfrid Perrett’s 
“ Peetickay’’ system, wherein the vowels are ingeniously 
indicated by lines written at various angles, and some new 
consonantal signs are introduced. Unfortunately, this system, 
even if it entirely supplanted the existing English and Dutch 
methods of Komanization, would not produce the uniformity of 
spelling w^hich appears to be Mr. Pownall’s chief desire. (It 
is curious, by the way, that he entirely ignores the English 
system of Eomanization approved by Government and only 
gives prominence to the decidedly defective missionary 
spelling.) The fact is that there are more local differences in 
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the prorLunciation of Malay than the author of this pamphlet, 
seems to be .aware of, and a transcript of his chosen .passage 
(Mark iy, 1-9) into the standard Southern Malay of the 
Peninsula would ■ be by no means identical with his own 
rendering, which is based on the Malay current in Java. . I 
must point out that the same passage as given by him in the 
Arabic cliaracter swarms with misprints, a fact that is 
regrettable, though irrelevant to the issue he has raised. 

I fear that a uniform spelling of Malay in Eoiiiaii letters for 
Universal use is a practically unattainable ideal Portimately, 
half an horn's study suffices to make the Dutch transcription 
perfectly intelligible to an intelligent Englishman, and vice 
versa. A more deep-seated trouble is the fact that the Jangxiage 
itself is splitting up into two languages, for in the Dutch 
possessions it is being swamped with Dutch and Javanese 
loanwords, which are not understood in the territories under 
British aclmiiiistration and protection, where their place is, 
to some e.xtent, taken by English v^ords. For this iiiiliappy 
state of things there is no remedy in sight. 

C. 0. Blaoden. ■■ 

A Burmese Aeca.I)Y. By Major C..M. Enriquez. 8h x 5|, 

, 282 pp., 22 plates, and 1 map. London : Seeley, 
... , Service' & Co., Ltd., 1923.- 2D‘. net. ; 

■ ; The purpose of the author in this book- is not s.o much to 
make a historic or ethnological study of a people with rustic 
ideals as 'to impart to the public 'fthe mfoniiation gathered 
during three years’ incessant recruiting and travel in all parts 
of Burma ”, and especially in the land of the Kacliins, who 
rendered such distingiiislied service in Mesopotamia and on 
the Malabar Coast in the Great War. The tone of the book is 
thus military ; and not every reader will agree with tlie 
author in the opinion that ''the army is now by far the 
most important civilizing agency ” for the uplift of these hill- 
people. But the interest of the subject becomes greater as 
the book proceeds, and its charm is irresistible when the 
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author describes with genuine sympathy and insight the 
'' engaging characteristics and customs ’’ of the people, the 
habits of the birds and animals, and the beauty of the forests 
and flowers, which make the country — at least, to the author — 
a veritable Burmese Arcady. In the story of the Kachins, 
the author gives the current views on the tribal migrations 
into Burma, but his views on the Kachin marriage laws suffer 
by the remark that “ no European . . . has ever understood 
them, and certainly no Kachin does’h The Kachins are 
spirit-worshippers, with an established priesthood, sacrifices, 
prayers, and feasts. And yet the author says '' The Kachins 
can hardly be said to have a religion ! ” He has an admirable 
knowledge of the Kachin language, though he has made a 
few slight mistakes, as wdien he translates — ^the opposite is 
the right meaning — “ when the voice of the cuckoo cracks, 
it is too late to sow paddy ” (p. 122). He is certainly fortunate 
to have never yet known a Kachin to tell a lie On the 
whole he has produced a very entertaining book. 

Pe Maung Tin. 


A Volume of Oriental Studies Presented to Edward G. 
Browne, M.A., M.B., F.B.A., P.R.C.P., on His 60th 
Birthday (7th February, 1922). Edited by T. W. 
Arnold and Reynold A. Kicholson. OJ X 6|-, viii -f 
499 pp. Cambridge University Press, 1922. 

Any review of such a work as this must in the nature of 
things be confined to little more than a summary of its 
contents; it ill befits an ordinary humble Orientalist to 
criticize the masters of his craft who are invited to con- 
tribute. Suffice it then to say that prolonged researches have 
only succeeded in discovering one quite trivial misprint, on 

p. 406, 1. 19, should read 

The book contains contributions in English (26), 
Oerman (10), French (4), Italian (2), and Spanish (1), from 
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' forty-tliree Ecliolars resident in England, Scotland, iimerica, 
India, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germanj, Holland, , Italy, 
and Spain. 

The field covered is very wide. As is only appropriate in 
a book dedicated to a Professor of Arabic, the most popular 
subject is Arabic language and , literatine. The most 
noticeable items in this section are a metrical translation by 
the late Sir Charles LyalP of ah Asha's Mu'allaqah, a short 
account of Dhifr-Eummah by. Professor Macartney, and a 
striking, article by Professor Exenkow on the use of Writing 
for the preservation of Ancient Arabic poetry, which disposes 
of several popular fallacies on this subject. Mr. Muhammad 
Shaff contributes a note on the well-known Spainsh Moslem 
Adlh Ibn 'Abdi Eabbihi and his description of the Haramein, 
Professor D. B. Macdonald contributes a fresh instalment of 
his studies of the MSS. of the Arabian Nights, and Professor 
Massignon a sketch of a Karmathian (Ismahli) Bibliography. 
Professors Storey and Bovan each con tribute some 3iotes on 
Arabic Lexicography. Professor Torrey gives new exrhina- 
tions of three difficult Koraihc passages, xviii, 8~~25 : xxiv, GO; 
and ci, 6'-8. Dr. van ■ ^li-endonk contributes on Sorcery in 
Southern Arabia. ' Sir T. W. 'Arnold, as. is only suitable in a 
volume dedicated to our greatest authority on Arab medicine, 
rejjrodiices and annotates a miniature giving the earliest 
representation of the Caesarian Section in Arabic medical 
literature. Seilor Asin Palacios quotes a number of passages 
ill Arabic religious literature whicli appear to show cpiotations 
or reminiscences of the Christian Gospels. Dr. A. Fischer 
contributes a note on the famous Mas'ala ZimburJya, one of the 
great problems of Arabic grammar, whether it is more correct 

to say Uy iSU or ^ Professor 

I. GohDiher gives \nrious instances in Arabic literature of 
the possession by the same individual of two different names, ^ 
one for heavenly and one for earthly use. Dr. H. HirBclifeld 
contributes a note on a volume of essays by al-Ja^i?:. i 
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Professor D. S. MargolioutlPs contribution is almost topical : 
a discussion of tlie meaning of tbe title Khalifa. Herr E. 
Mittwoeh contributes a note on an Arabic MS. of Koranic 
exegesis in Berlin. Mr, A. S. Tritton gives quotations from 
and notes on an Arabic poem remarkable for its versification. 

In the field of comparative Semitic philology there is only 
one item, an article by Professor I. Guidi on interrogative 
and negative particles in the Semitic languages. 

Mr. E. Edwards gives a list of some rare Arabic and 
Persian MSS. 

In the f].ekl of Persian literature we have for the Zoroastrian 
period an article by Professor A. J. Carnoy on the character 
of Vohu Manah and its evolution and a note by Bishop 
Casartelli on the Avestan iirvan soul 

Eor the Moslem period there are more items. Dr. A. 
Christensen contributes a note on Juhi, a Persian predecessor 
of Nasreddin Khoja, and Professor M. Th. Houtsnia one on the 
rare Divan of Nizami. Professor E. A. Nicholson contributes 
a notice of a rare MS. of the Kiilliyat of Pir Jamal now in the 
India Office Library. 

In Turkish literature we have a notice by Count 
Carra de A^aux of a Turkish Calendar, while Professor Enno 
Littmaiin transcribes and translates a Turkish poem in 
Armenian characters in which two interlocutors discuss the 
pros and cons of matrimony. : ; 

A number of items fall under the head of comparative 
literature. The late Professor E. Hartmann discusses a point 
in connexion with the Alexander Eomance. Signor C. A. 
Nallino contributes an article on certain Greek works, which 
seem to have reached Arabic through Pehlevi. Professor 
Th. Noldeke, taking as his text the well-known passage in the 
Agamemnon, quotes various similes from the growth of the 
young beast of prey. Professor A. J. Wensinck discusses 
various examples of the Eefused Dignity 

The remaining items are all of a historical ziature. Herr F. 
Babinger discusses the merits of Marino Sanuto's diaries as 
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a source of Persian liistory. H. P. Casanova contributes an 
.article on tlie Ispelibeds of Firim. Mr. R. Guest cliscii,5ses 
relations between Islamic Persia and Egypt up to tlie Fatimid 
period. Professor E. Herrfeld contributes an illustrated 
article on the architecture of the earliest I,lkhans in Persia. 
Dr.. .M. Horten discusses the possibi.lity of eth.ical development 
' in .Islam. Professor C. 'Huait gives a history of the .small 
dynasty of the Miisafirids of Azerbaijan. Professor A. V. 
Williams Jackson describes a visit which he paid to the tomb 
of Baba Tahir. Professor J. Pedersen discusses that enigmatic 
'people the Sab.i.ans. Sir E. Denison Ross contributes an 
article on a manuscript dealing with the early liistory of tlie 
Turks. Dr. Seybokl, in a short note, suggests a vei}' attract ivi** 
textual emendation making Sindan (North of Eombay) and 
Ceylon, parts of the Nestorian Metropolitan Province of Pars. 
Dr. Snoiick-Hiirgronje contributes a topical article on Qatudah, 
twentieth ’ ancestor of King Husain of the Plejaz and first of 
the family to occupy Mecca. 3-Ir. Weir gives a siaiiinary of 
the conte.!its of a Turkish M.S. in the University of Glasgow, 
which proves to be an original source for the history of Persia 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 

Dek Dreieinioe Gott in Eeligions-historisches Beleitch- 
' .T'UNO. YoL I. .By . Dr, Ditlef Nielsen. 9 X 6, 

, XV + 472 pp. ■ Copenliagen, etc. : Gyldendal, 1922. 
Etudes sue les Textes goncebnant Ishtab-Astarte. 

, By Professor Joseph Plessis. 9| x 6|-, iv + 301 pp. 

Paris : Geiithner, 1921. 

These two scholarly works on early Semitic religion present 
a curious contrast to each other. 

Professor Plessis' is a pamstaking and elaborate study of 
all references to Ishtar and the cognate deities in the literature 
and inscriptions of Babylonia, Assyria, Elam, Southern 
Arabia, Phoenicia, and Syria, and in the Bible. Ali the written 
authorities on the subject are thus assembled, and on this 
basis Professor Plessis expounds with great dearness the 
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conclusions wMch lie draws regarding the nature of these 
deities and their relationship to each other. 

Dr. Melsen flies for rafeher higher game. He covers the 
whole field of Semitic religion and traces through it the hisborj 
of the concex^tion of a Divine Trinity, and of each person of 
that Trinity, from the earliest times to the Christian period. 
He discusses also the history of the Semitic idea of sacrifice 
and of various rites, in which he believes that he s^es the 
prototypes of the Agape, the Christmas and Easter festivals, 
and the rite of baptism. 

His conclusions on these subjects, while more arresting 
and stimulating than Professor Plessis’ in his narrower field, 
necessarily involve a greater amount of theorizing and inter- 
pretation of admitted facts, and will accordingly meet with 
a smaller measure of unquestioning acceptance from the 
learned world. 

Bibliographie des Ouvrages Arabes oxj Relatips aux 
ArABES PUBLI]^S DANS L’EuROPE CHRfixiEXNE BE 1810 
A 1885. Tome XII Le Mahomi^tisme. By Professor 
V. Chauvin. 10x6|, vi + 467 pp. Liege : H. Vaillanfc- 
Carmanne, 1913-22. 

This work has been in the press for nine years. M. Chauvin 
had already corrected part of the proofs when he died in 
November, 1913 ; the book was completed and seen through 
the press by his friend and pupil, M. M. L. Polain. The first 
volume of this bibliography was published in 1892, and since 
then the programme of the author has appreciably widened. 
The limits of the present volume, instead of being 1810 and 
1885, are 1473 (if not earlier) and 1918. The result is that 
the compiler’s task is an enormous one, and the reader is left 
with an impression of great industry but a certain incomplete- 
ness. This is, no doubt, partially due to the premature death 
of the compiler and partly to the fact that a good deal of the 
ground had been covered by the earlier volumes, especially 
vol. ii (Mahomet). Even so, certain scholars come of! rather 
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badly. Professor Margolioiitli is credited with one book and , 
two pamphlets, and M. de Goeje with one pamphlet. The 
volume contains 1,831 items, all described with great, care, and 
in some cases with much detail. It will be a work of permanent 
value to all students of Islam, and especially of the history 
-of the knowledge of Islam in Europe. 

.ShUWA A.BABIC ■ Stoeies, wtth an Intboduction and 
V oC.ABULAEY. Bj C. 6, HOWARD. 7| X 5, 116 pp. 
Oxford University Press, 1921. 

'This valuable little reading book is a pioneer work in an 
■almost untried .. field 'and is an earnest , of the eiiliglitened 
interest which the .West African Governments and their 
officers take .in, the language andditeratiires^ of the peoples 
with whom , they have to deal. The o.fficers of the ]'>oriiU.iy 
Province, under the leadership of their Eesident, ’3,[r. li. .E* 
Palmer, C.M.G.,, himself a good .Arabic scholar and a veteran 
in the field of linguistic and historical research in Xigetia, are, 
■doing particularly good work in this direction and are ftatimite 
in being able to command a wider public than tbose wlio deal 
with an ordinary negro dialect. For tliat queer pidgin- 
Arabic’’ dialect known as Shuwa Arabic is of con.sirleral.Je 
interest. While its grammar is in an advanced sta.ge of decay, 
the vocabulary, leaving .out of account loan-words from 
neighbouring dialects, is remarkably .classical in content, , ■ 
and avoids the characteristic malforinations of the Arabic of 
ISTorth Africa and Egypt. The dialect must have worked its 
way across the Continent from the Southern Sudan, and a 
closer study of the vocabulary would no doubt throw con- 
siderable light on the history of the Shuwa tribes and their 
antecedents. 

•OSiWANLSCHE UbKUNDEN IN TCEKISCHEB SpRACIIE ADS 

BEE zwEiTEN Halfte des 15 Jahrhunderts. By 
Dr. Friedrich Kraelitz. 10 x 6|, 111 pp., 14 plates. 
Vienna : Sitzuiigsberichte der Akademie cler Wissen- 
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scliaften. in Wien, PMlosopMsch-liistorisclie Klasse, 
197 Band, 3 Abhandlung, 1922. 

This is a work of considerable importance for students of 
Ottoman history and epigraphy. It gives reproductions of 
twenty-four Ottoman firmans and similar State papers dated 
between 1456 and 1497, together with transcriptions, trans- 
lations and commentaries, and a most valuable introduction. 
Apart from the interest of the texts themselves, this work will 
be an indispensable handbook to any student who undertakes 
the study of the large numbers of State papers of this kind 
which still exist. According to Dr. Kraelitz, a large number 
of such documents, formerly preserved at Vienna, are now 
being handed over to the Serbo-Croat-Slovene kingdom. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that the Government of that 
■country will find it possible to have them examined, and if 
possible published, for the sake of the light they will throw 
on the history of Eagusa and the Balkan peninsula in 
general. 

Qisasu’l-AnbiyI. By Muhammad ibn 'Abdallah al-KisI’i ; 
edited by Dr. Isaac Eisehbekc. 9|- x 6 ; pt. i, pp i-xii 
and 1-240 ; pt. ii, pp. 241-309. Leyden : Brill, 1922. 

These two parts contain the whole Arabic text of this 
book. The introduction promises a further volume which 
will supply a critical introduction to the work and a scientific 
study of its contents, and Dr. Eisenberg promises a German 
translation of the whole at a later date. The text has been 
prepared with great care, after an examination of the various 
manuscripts of it at Munich, Bonn, Leyden, Leipzig, and 
Gotha, chiefly on the basis of the oldest Leyden codex, but 
the editor, although he states that the manuscripts contain 
a number of mriae leetiones, has not supplied an apparatus 
criticus. This is no doubt due to the technical and financial 
difficulties inseparable from the publication of such a work 
at the present time. These difficulties are also no doubt 
responsible for the rather numerous minor misprints, which, 
as the editor himself admits, somewhat disfigure the text. 

JKAS. JANUAl^Y 1924. 9 
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.'■AsIsu’l-Balagha. By JIbu’llah Abu’l-^Qasxm Mahm0i> 
IBN 'UmAE AL-ZAMAraSHAEI. Vol I. lOf X W + 
514 pp. Cairo : Dariil Kutub al-Misriya, 1922. 

TMs voliiine mcliides tlie first ball of Zaniaklisli arl." s work 

down .to the letter mclusiye. It is well printed, but 

cannot be described as a critical edition.. The name of the. 
editor is not given, and there is no introduction, no statement 
of the manuscripts or pre^doiis editions on which the text is 
based, and no attempt to identify or give the references to 
the numerous quotations from early Arab poets, of -which the 
book is full In these circumstances this edition is deprived 
of a great part of the value which it would otherwise have 
possessed. 

Eix Verzeighxis Muhahmedanischee Dtxastiex. By 
Eduard Sachau, ' Offprint from the AbJimidhingen der 
PreiissiscJien Almdenue der Wissemcluffim, 11 X 9, 
39 pp. .Berlin, 1923. 

A list of lesser-known .Miihaminadan Dynasties supple- 
mentary to S. Lane Poole's The Alohmnmaian Dgmsties : 
Chfomlogical and Genealogical Tables ^ extracted principally 
from the Saha'if al-Akhbar of Miinajjim Bashi. The list 
adds 88 dynasties to the 118 given by Lane Poole, and will 
be a valuable book of reference to students. 

L'Oriext vu de l'Occidext. By E. Dixet and Slimax 
bex-Ibrahih. 7| X 5, 104 pp. Paris : IL Piazza and 
P. Geiitliner, 1922. 

M. Dinet, who has also adopted the name Kasr ed Dine, 
is presumably a convert to Muliammadanism, and this little 
book displays all the zeal of a convert. It is a plea for the 
acceptance in its integrity of the whole Moslem traditional 
history of the Prophet and a vigorous attack on certain 
modern historians who have ventured to exercise their own 
judgment in dealing with these traditions. While the reader's 
sympathy is to a certain extent engaged by the attack delivered 
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on tlie works of a Jesuit Father whose treatment of Ms subject 
does certainly not seem to have been characterized by that 
absolute impartiality uncoloured by religious prejudice which 
is so necessary to a historian, it is obvious that a plea that 
students of the history of the past should voluntarily abnegate 
the use of their critical faculties is one which must necessarily 
fall on deaf ears, at any rate as far as our Society is concerned. 
The authors’ robxist disregard for the methods and criteria 
of modern scholarship is evidenced by the appearance in 
their work of such solecisms as mounafiqoimes 

Old Assyrian Laws, By Knut Tallquist. x 6|-, 
41 pp. Helsingfors Centraltryckeri, 1921, 

A revised translation into English, with a short intro- 
duction, of the fragments of Assyrian Legal Codes discovered 
by the German Oriental Society at Asshur and published in 
Schroeder’s Keilschrift-texte aits Asshur verschiedenen Inhalts, 
These codes are extremely interesting, although the trans- 
lation of them is still beset with difficulty, and it is quite time 
for a comprehensive comparative study to be undertaken of 
the various laws now available in the Pentateuch, the 
Hammurabi Code, the Sumerian Code recently published in 
Journal, the present Codes, and the Hittite Code from 
Boghazkeui. As might have been expected, the punish- 
ments prescribed in the present codes are excessively 
severe and barbarous. 

Memoires de la Commission Orientale de l’Aoademie 
Polonaise des Sciences et des Lett'res. 9J x 6-|, 
Cracow, various years. No, 1 : Enigmes Populaires 
Torques. By T. Kowalski, 77 pp. No. 3 : Les 
Habitants de la Palestine Primitive jusqu'a 1400 
AVANT J. Chr. By Dr. W. Szczepanski. i + 69 pp. 
No. 5; Etudes sur la porme be la Poesie des 
peoples Turcs. I. By T. Kowalski. 184 pp. 

Three volumes of this series were reviewed in the July, 
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1923. number ' of tlie JownaZ; the .present three volumes, 
unlike those previously re^dewed, are written in Poli,s,h, 
a' .French resume of the contents being added as an appendix... 
In such cases it is d.ifficiilt for a reviewer .ignorant. ..of the 
Polish language to estimate the true value of the work, for 
a smiiiiiary in a foreign language, must nece»ssarily be confined 
to the author’s conclusion mthout much regard to the .steps 
by which he arrives at them. In a book dealing with a highly 
controversial subject of which very little is known, such as 
Dr. Szczepansld’s, this process makes intelligent criticis,m 
impossible, for all that the critic has to work on is a series of 
dogmatic stateiiieiits regarding the tribes which inhabited 
Palestine, the dates at which they arrived there, and their 
ethical affinities ; without an appreciation of the evidence on 
which the author relies it is difficult to criticize, hut some of 
liis conclusions, at any rate such as, for instance, that the 
Hyksos were probably of Hittite-Mitamii stock, are hardly 
likely to meet general acceptance. Incidentally, what is 

H.ittite”.Mitanni stoc.k ’’ ? Linguistically, at any rate, there 
is no connexion between the two. 

Mr. Kowalski’s book on Turkish riddles contains a series 
of 141 riddles 'taken down from the dictat.i.on of a nun.iber of 
wounded Turkish soldiers, mostly illiterate, during t.he war. 
Apart from the folk-lore interest of these primitive riddles, of 
the most approved fairy-tale” order, the collection is 
interesting as giving a series of carefully recorded specimens 
of Turkish dialect as spoken in various parts of Tiirkey-iii- 
Etirope and Asia. , 

The same author’s study of verse forms of the Turkish 
peoples is a more, ambitious work. In the present instalment 
he confines liiiiiself to the verse forms of the Ottoman, Kazan, 
Tiirfan, and Altai Turks ; a more elaborate study is fore- 
shadowed. The verse forms borrowed from Turkisli and 
Arabic are excluded. The author’s conclusions in general 
are exactly what might have been expected ; his most 
interesting theory is that the Persian injAOfl is originally 
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Turkish, not Persian ; but this will require more proof than 
the author can at present produce. 

-G. L. M. Clauson. 


Abu 'Uthman Sa^id ibn HarUn AL-UsHNANDAisri, Kitab 
Ma'anI-sh-Shi'r. 8vo, 208 pp. Damascus, 1340 a.h. 
(a.d. 1922). 

We know very little about the author,^ who was a pupil of 
the scholars who had studied under al-Asma'i, Abu ‘Ubaida, 
and other masters of the Basrian school. His principal pupil 
was Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn al-Hasan, well known under 
the name of Ibn Duraid,^ who quotes him continually in his 
large lexicon, the J amliara. The date of his death is not Imown, 
but I may be correct in assuming that he perished with many 
other scholars in the negro revolt at al-Basra in the year 
257 A.H. The author of the Fihrist mentions the work under 
notice in two places, ^ and adds only the title of one other 
work of the author, the Kitab al-Abyat, which may be only 
another name for the same book. 

In trying to trace the teachers and pupils of early 
grammarians from the chains of tradition (Isnad) in various 
works I have found only Ibn Duraid as his pupil, and it is 
not surprising, therefore, to find that the text of the Kitab 
al-Mcidmi^ handed down by Mm ; but what is more surprising 
is to find that the work is really one of Ibn Duraid’s. The 111 
poetical quotations, consisting generally of two verses, -some- 
times of one only, we are told by Ibn Duraid he read under 
Ushnandani as they -were travelling on a ship from Basra 
to al-Maftah, wdiich, according to Yaqut, was a village between 
al-Basra and Wasit, but in the province of the latter town. 
Ibn Duraid tells us, further, that in some cases he also asked 

^ Biographies: Zubaidi, Rivista degli iSCudi Orientale, viii, 173; 
Anhari, JSfuzhat, 266 ; SuyutI, Biighyat, pp. 268, 324 ; Brockelmann, 
i, 109. 

-Died 321 A.H. 

3 pp. 60, 83. 
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Abu Hatiiii (as-Sijistaiii) ^ about difficult passages. , Tbe 
quotations/ with tbe exception of eleven, are anoiijmioiis : of 
two we are told tliat tliey are. probably by modern poets, ^ 
some are attributed to men of certain tribes, and others are 
said to be by Jahilis, i.e, poets from the time before Islam. 

All verses present exceptional difficulties, not on account 
of rare words used, ■but because they refer in a tropical, sense 
to things which from the ordinary meaning of the words- 
employed would not be correctly understood. They are for the 
greater part a kind of riddles or puns, somewhat analogous 
to the poem -of , Ijur-Eumma, which figures in his Diwaii 
(ed. Macartney) as No. 24. The commentary, which varies 
considerably in length and quality, has all the peculiarities 
of Ibn Diiraid’s style, to which I have become accustomed 
in the revision of the text of the Jamhara. When uncertain 

of his own explanation we have his they assert ! jjfj 

and at times he gives us glimpses of his loiowledge about old 
historical traditions, which in an irritating maimer he cuts 
short, when we feel lie could have told us more. This is tlie 
same in the Jamhara, where only his pupil Abu Sa'id as- 
Sirafl appears to have extracted from him further details. 

I have been at considerable trouble to trace the names of 
the anonymous authors of the verses cited, several have found 
their way into the Lisan, but also without the names of the 
poets. One quotation (No. 15 of the text) is at times attributed 
to I)ur-Eunima, I believe in error, and figures in the appendix 
of his Diwaii under No. 91 ; it is here attributed to a man of 
the Banfi Sa'd ibn Zaid Manat. The verses quoted under 
No. 46 by a prisoner who was allowed to send some verses 
to his tribe, and who conveys to them in bidden terms the 
warning of an ininiinent attack by his captors, are also c^iioted 
in other worksr^ Contrary to the verses explained, Ibn Diiraid 
gives in many cases the names of the poets whose verses lie 

^ Died 244 a.h. Ko-s. S4 and 95. 

^ e.g. Garjaiii, KinCtya, ed. Cairo, 1326, pp. 04-5. 



cites in the way of illustration. All these verses can be traced 
in the large dictionaries. 

To stim up; the work is of an entirely different character 
from the other Kitdh Ma^ani-sh-SliiW known to me, the work 
of Ibn Qiitaiba. The latter gives systematically quotations 
on certain subjects from poets which are generally known, and 
with commentaries, which appear to be taken from the glosses 
the author found in the books used for the compiling of his 
work. 

The edition is beautifully printed on good paper, and the 
printer’s errors are put right at the end of the book. A great 
advance upon so many Oriental prints is that the book is 
furnished with several indices.^ Further, we find short 
biographies of seventy-three persons mentioned in the course 
of the work, but I think many of the dates given can only be 
approximate. 

The editors had at their disposal the manuscript which is 
preserved in the Nasiriyya mosque at Damascus, which they 
state is not free from faults, and apparently did not know of 
the copy in the library of the Escorial.^ The book is edited 
with care, and the verses recited by Ushnandani are fully 
vocalized, but this might have been done at least partially in 
the commentary in cases where vowel-marks are essential. 

I have noted the following errors not put right in the 
corrections: — 

p. 54, 1, ^ (J>Xcf 

pp. 92, 12 and 93, 12, wMcli has the right meaning, 

while has not. 

p." 127, 5, analogy of is no 

doubt correct. F. Keenkow. 

^ These indexes contain all places where the name is found, and are 
not composed in the silly manner some Egyptians have of stopping 
when they have indicated three or four places. 

^ Derenbouig, No. 406. 
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Vita probhbtaeum auctore ' Mutiaimmed ben VIbdallah 
Al-Kisa’i Et coclicibus qiii in Monaco, Bonna, LiigcL 
.Batav., Lipsia et CTotliana asservantur eclidit Dr. ISiiAC 
Eisenberg. 2 parts. 9Jx6, xii +220 pp. Liigdnni- 
Batavomm': E. J. Brill, 192:2-3. 

Al-Kisad died between a.h. 178 and 189, being thus : one 
of the oldest Arab traditionists. The great popularity of liis 
Sfm^y of the Prophets is vouchsafed by the existence of a large 
mmiber of MSS. in various European libraries. It is to be 
regretted that the editor was. unable to use the MSS. of the 
British Museum, as in one of them the latter part, differs 
considerably from the other.s. How far these differences 
affect the text can only be ascertained by careful comparison. 
Tliis is best left to the editor, who promises a supplement 
containing a literary introduction and reference to parallel 
stories, ' 

The book opens with the legends comieefeed with the 
creation of the world, and extends as far as the rise of 
Christianity. Its historical value is niL Among the principal 
authorities consulted by the author are Ibn Ai)bas, Ka'i) 
Al-Akhbar, and Wahb b. Mimabbih, all three famous for 
having allowed their imagination full scope. To Ihiropean 
readers the work has been introduced many yems ago in 
Weihs Biblische LegeMde^i det MMselnidnner, who mention.s it as 
one of his sources. This scholar has also pointed out that 
the legends are in the main of Jewish origin. Many tales are 
evidently pure invention. Iva'b is made responsible for the 
tale tliat, on the first night of Kamadhan, Allali revealed to 
Adam a book of laws wdiich the latter communicated to liis 
children. At the behest of Allah he wrote them drnvn in 
the form of a list of twenty-eight paragraplis, each beginning 
wfith one of the letters of the Arabic .alphabet. Interesting 

among these and disclosing its origin is <3"^ All ^ Jy.dge 

on the Bag of Judgment, an expression wdiich betrays its 
Jew’ish origin. It need not be pointed out expressly that 
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AI-Kisa1^s work was iitilized by later story writers. His 
naDie is mentioned in. coiine^^ tbe legends on Nimrod 
in Mlrkliond’s Maiizat-tis-Safa^ ^ by tlie late 

E. Eeliatsek (Oriental Translation Fund, N.S., 1892). The 
edition of the Arabic text is on the whole carefully executed, 
but th.e student; would do well to compare the rather extensive 
list of corrections. The book forms a very suitable reading 
text for undergraduates in Arabic. 

Prophecy axd the Prophets in Ahciext Israel. By 
Theodore H. Robinson, MA. (Cantab.), D.D. (London),, 
Lniversity College, Cardiff, with a Bibliography by 
Professor A. S. Peake. 7|x 5, 222 pp. London: 
Duckworth, 1923. 

This work synchronizes with Mr. H. M. Wiener’s The 
Prophets of Israel in History and Criticism (London, 1923). 
Both })ooks should be studied side by side to show the different 
manner in wlricli the same subject is studied from two different 
points of view. "^Wiile Dr. Robinson’s book is prominently 
religious and even one-sidedly theological, Wiener’s reasonings 
are critical and to a large extent apologetical The latter 
work is, moreover, fuller. Each of the two authors appeals 
to totally different classes of students. Dr. Robinson’s work 
does not really claim to be based entirely on original research, 
l)ut presents earlier theories in a new and attractive form. 
Nevertheless, he does not follow the opinions of his pre- 
decessors blindly, but supplements them by observations of 
his mrn. The chapter on the structure of the prophetic 
books is both interesting and instructive. It describes the 
way prophets discharged their task, as well as the means they 
took to liaiid their orations down to posterity. With his 
denial of elaborate versification of the oracles one can only 
agree. He discusses each single prophet, giving Amos the 
first place before his contemporary Hosea. It is a little 
surprising that he takes the marriages of the latter literally. 
There is much to be said against it. Whether the law hook 
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■discovered , cluring tlie - reign of Josiah was Deuteronomy, is 
not quite certain, and requires fresh examination. . As is well 
known, the opinions of Bible critics- are at variance on fehis 
point, and there is strong reason to doubt it. The chapters on 
tlie later prophets before and after the exile reveal more 
religious fervour than cool criticism, but they, Avill prove 
sati.sfactory to those readers for whom the -book' is meant. 
Professor Peake’s bibliograpliy forms a useful appendix to 
the treatise, which is sure to win many admirers. 

H. Hieschfeli). 

Epigbaphia Caenat,ica. VoL II.' Ixscbiptioxs at Sbavaxa- 
Belgola. By E. : Naeasimhachar. -. 11| x 8|, iii + 
610 pp., 77 plates,- Bangalore: Sfysore CTOveriiment- 
Central Press, 1923. 

It has long been felt by epigrapliists and stiicleiits of history 
that a re-examination ought to be made of the niinieious 
inscriptions in the ifysore State published, now a good many 
years ago, in Rice’s Ejiigrapkia Camaiica. Tlii,s volume is 
a poition of the good .work in progress, and consists of a com- 
plete transliteration, translation, and vernacular copy, not 
only of the records comprised in Rice’s Lists w,Mcli were found 
at the old Jain centre, of Sravana-Belgola, but of a large 
number of minor ones. The results are analysed in 90 pages 
of introduction, which deals with historical matter. The 
inclusion of many new fragments,, some, it must honestly be 
said, entirely valueless, lias necessitated a re-numbering ; and 
it is to be regretted that we are not fiirniBlied wutli a list 
showing distinctly ivhicli of the nevr numbers corresponds to 
each one of the old ones. If, for instance, w'e desire to compare 
the new edition of a certain inscription with the original 
edition, it is difiicult to do so. Old Xo. 50, for instance, 
may now be new Xo, 113. As it is, the student can only find 
the new number of the old No. 50 by noting in the latter the 
name of some place or some prominent ruler and looking it 
up in the Index. This done, he finds the new and the old 
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mimber placed togetker ; but tke process takes time and 
requires patience. Witb tkis exception, we must congratulate 
tke autbor on tbe completion of his handsome contribution 
to the world's knowledge. ' . 

E. Sewell. 


'The Tribes ahd Castes oe Bombay. By E. E. Ehthoveh, 
C.I.E. Issued under the orders of the Government of 
Bombay. 9f X 6|, 1,299 pp., 17 plates. Bombay: 
Government Central Press, 1920-2. 

These three volumes, containing facts of scientific 
importance concerning more than five hundred different 
castes and tribes -within the limits of the Bombay Presidency, 
are the latest memorial of the Provinciah Ethnographical 
Survey, which was commenced tmder the orders of the Indian 
Government more than twenty years ago. The completed 
work owes its appearance chiefly to the enthusiasm of the 
author and a small band of Indian scholars and correspondents, 
who have looked upon its publication as a sufficient recompense 
for several years’ gratuitous labour. For the Government of 
India, which originally fathered the scheme of the Survey, 
was never able to provide suSicient funds for its prosecution, 
■and in 1909 relinquished altoge&er its chief parental 
responsibility. It was left to Mr. Enthoven, assisted by 
willing Indian friends, to absolve the Bombay Government from 
the reproach of leaving an important piece of work unfinished, 
and, treating the task as a labour of love, to complete 
a valuable record of caste and tribal history and custom. 

The first volume contains a succinct review by the author 
of the institution of Caste and the various influences, racial, 
occupational, religious, etc., which from the dawn of history 
have tended to produce the extraordinary conglomeration of 
social units which we find in modern India. In Mr. Enthoven’s 
words, '' Caste is in reality a system of ' self-determination ’ 
based on the habit of attaching more importance to the 
-differences between social groups than to that which they 
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. have in common ’’ and lie lias mncli to say that is interesting 
regarding the' iiriniitiye and foreign elements in the Bomliay 
castes, observing that the facijs scientifically elicited and co- 
ordinated hy the Survey tend to sn|)port the view that the 
various tribes and castes have far more in common as regards 
their origin than has hitheito been admitted. 

' As regards the separate, articles on each caste, those on 
the .Marathas, Bhils, Eolis, and Lingayats would alone render 
the . work of permanent value. For the first time we are 
furnished with definite evidence of the totemistic organization, 
of . certain' castes ' and of. clear traces of similar early 
divisions among the Marathas, ■ . More . than a ceiitur}’’ ago 
,a keen observer, who lived among ■ these people and foiiglit 
in their armies, commented upon the primitive elements 
composing theiii. His general and natural!}?' imscientific 
impressions find curious corroboration in the facts set foitli 
in Mr. Entlioven's third volume. One can only liope that 
the author will find it possible to publish before long a fiirtlier- 
edition dealing in even greater detail with the diseoi'eries and 
],essoiis of the Survey. 

S, il. JiDWARDES. 


SoUNB AND SyAIBOL IN CHINESE. By BeBNHARI) KaRLOREN, 
Fil.Dr.,' Professor of Sinology 'in the Ihiiversity of 
. Grotehorg, ■ 8x4|, 112 pp. London : O'xford University 
, . Press; .Humphrey Milford, 1923, .. ■ 

. 'This '.manual is one- of the Language and Literature Series, 
and is an adaptation of the author's Ord-et ocli Pennan i M litem 
Rike, published at Stockholm in 1918. " 

Professor Karlgren is, perhaps, the first' of the very small 
group of living authorities on Chinese Phonology, but the 
six chapters of this little work show,. Mm to be far from 
mere specialist in that particular branch. He liere gives an 
accoimt, sound in conception and very lucid in expression, 
of the Cliinese speecli and its distinguishing features, with 
the difficulties to which these give rise for speakers of inflected 
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languages. CHnese miting, both tlie m units or 

characters that take tlie place of alphabetic methods, and 
the literary style that has been gradually developed and 
perfected, is illustrated and discussed with unfailing com- 
petence and good sense. Naturally in a book abounding in 
points of detail, there must be some giving occasion for 
criticism or demur, and personally in chapter iv I have foimd 
a considerable number of such among Professor Karlgren’s 
explanations of the constructive significance of the examples 
of the Lesser Seal stage of Chinese characters cited by 
him. But let me avoid being meticulous and microscopic in 
reviewing so iiieritorious a manual and guide. 

L. C. Hopkins. 

Sekindia : Derailed report of explorations in Central Asia 
and Westernmost China, carried out and described imder 
tlie orders of H.M. Indian Government by Aubel Stein, 
K.C.I.E., Indian Archaeological Survey. With 345 
illustrations from photographs, 59 plans, 175 plates, and 
96 maps. pp. 1,580. Vols. I-III, text; Vol. IV, plates ; 
Vol. V, maps. 13 xlO. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1921. 

“ Monumental is an adjective that is apt to be abused ; 
but few will question its applicability to the present work, 
which describes in detail the progress and results of what is 
perliaps the most fruitful archaeological expedition that has 
been undertaken in modern times. In form it is the official 
report of Sir Aurel Stein’s second journey over the Pamirs 
to the vast region, extending from Kashgar to the province 
of Kansu, which is variously known as Eastern Turkestan 
or Sinkiang, “ the New Dominion.” In substance it is nothing 
less than the unfolding of an ancient and extensive civilization 
which for some centuries was maintained under Chinese 
control, and dotted the face of this now forbidding country 
with numerous flourishing states and townships. Hardly more 
than the existence of this civilization was knowm to us until 
Sir Aiirel Stein began his epoch-making excavations in the 
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desert sands, along tlie 'ancient, trade routes between China 
and the West. Adventurous merchants doubtless followed 
these routes long before the unification of China under the 
First Emperor, but the coimtry was largely overrun by nomad 
tribes, and there was little in the way of settled hal^itation. 
Eegular intercourse with the West only began in the reign 
of Wu Ti (bridging the second and first centuries B.c.), when 
an astonishing expansion of Chinese power was seen. The 
lisiimg-nu, or Huns, were driven back into their northern 
deserts, and the trade route to India made comparatively 
safe for many generations, during wMcli the influence of the 
House of Han was paramount" throughout th,e petty states 
tying between the Jade Gate and Khotan. But whenever 
the central Government was weakened by internal troubles, 
its prestige also waned abroad, and before the close of the Later 
Han dynasty in a.d. 220 the coimtry was again in the hands of 
semi-barbarian tribes. After a long interval, during which 
political, if not commercial, intercourse was .almost at a stand- 
still, a great revival came with the T’ang dynasty, a.nd for 
about a century and a Jialf China found herself once nio.re 
mistress of Easte.ri.i Turkestan. Then the rebeI].ion of Aii Lu- 
shan phmged everything into confusion, and the Tibetans 
seized the opportunity of annexing the Timhuang district, 
which was the starting-point for caravans crossing the Gobi 
desert. A hundred years later, Chinese dominion was re- 
established on a smaller scale,, and seems' to have endured, 
though somewhat ingloriously, until it was svnllov'ed up in 
.the Tangut Empire.-, Under Kublai. .Khan, as we know from 
Marco Polo, free communication was restored between China 
and the Western world ; but this and subsequent extensions, 
of Chinese power realty lie outside tlie.-purriew of the present 
work. 

Sir Aurel Stein's personal narrativo will be found in liis 
Ruins of Desert Cathmf, published in 1911. But Seri ml ia also 
contains a full account of Ms travels and explorations, inter- 
spersed with chapters discussing the historical bearing of his 
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discoveries. Tims/ at tlie begiEning of tlie book, before lie 
lias readied the field of his principal labours, we find interesting 
essays on the early Chinese pilgrims to Udyana, Udyana in 
Chinese records of T'ang times, Kao Hsien-chih’s campaign 
against the Tibetans in 747, and Hsiian-tsang’s route to 
Kashgar. The fruits of this second expedition, as we have said, 
are so astoundingly rich and abundant that to most of them 
even a passing allusion is impossible. But the explorations on 
the Niya and Lou-lan sites, at Miran, and one or two stations 
along the ancient Chinese limes, may be specified as having 
yielded material of inestimable value. The story of these and 
other mined towns can be fairly summed up in the one word 
desiccation ’h It is true that Sir Aurel Stein does not 
regard desiccation in itself as a wholly adequate explanation 
of all changes in the extent of cultivated areas ; but ample 
evidence exists that, two thousand years ago, many places 
mw utterly sterile enjoyed a system of irrigation which 
rendered agriculture not only possible but highly profitable, 
and that from causes which cannot as yet be determined with 
certainty the water supply has throughout historical times 
steadily diminished. What were once smiling fields became 
by degrees only suitable for pasture ; then vegetation dis- 
appeared altogether, human habitation had to be abandoned, 
and finally everything was buried under masses of drift-sand. 
Already in the time of the T"ang dynasty this encroachment 
of the desert had made itself severely felt. But what was 
calamitous to the inhabitants in those bygone ages has proved 
a veritable godsend to the modern archseologist, Bor the 
extreme dryness which was fatal to human activity has been 
the means of preserving large quantities of records on wood, 
bamboo, and paper, as well as paintings, sculptures, and other 
objects which could hardly have survived under normal 
conditions. Desiccation rendered possible that wonderful 
harvest of ancient Chinese documents which was edited in 
1913 by the late Professor Chavannes ; and the huge collection 
of manuscripts from the walled-up cella in the caves of the 
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Tlioiisaiid Biiddlias owes its remarkable state of preservation 
to tlie fact that itwvas buried for close- on nine centuries in 
dry sand. The discovery of this magnificent hoard of literary 
..and artistic treasures must be regarded as the central achieve- 
ment of the expeditioiij though from a strictly archinological 
point of view the tracing of the Han limes north of Tiinliiiang 
and the location of the site of the J ade G!-ate were even greater 
triiimplis. Other notable identifications are those of the Xiya 
site with Cliing-chtieh of the Chinese annals, of Charelian 
with Cliii-mo, and of Charldilik with Marco Polo's Town of 
Lop. On the other hand, the exact situation of Yang Kuan, 
or Southern Barrier (there can be little doubt that tliis is the 
meaning of the name, though to our author the etymology 
seems to smack of a learned origin has yet to ])e dis- 
covered, but it may be confidently located soinewliere in tlie 
Nan-liu oasis. Sir Axirel rejects the statement in the T^fn 
Jmmig lu that the Yang Kuan was the same as tlie ancient 
Jade Gate Barrier appearing to regard this as inconsiskmt 
with the location of the latter on the extension of the Great 
Wall (T, xiv on the map), which has now been establislied 
beyond c|iiestioii. I understand tlae passage, however, in a 
different sense. Even adiiiitiing that in 103 n.c., when Li 
Kiiang-li returned from Ms first expedition, the Jade Gate 
must have been east of Tiinhuang (as a well-known passage in 
the SMh cJd certainly seems to imply), and that by 90 it liad^ 
been shifted to a point on the limes west of that city, there 
still remain 'six or seven years during which we have no 
information as to its position. 3Iay we not suppose that it 
was transferred to the Xan-hu oasis at the time of the great 
forward movement that followed immediately after Li 
Kuang-lhs successful campaign in 101 ? The extension of the 
Wall may w'ell have occupied several years, and as soon as 
the work was completed the Jade Gate would naturally have 
been shifted again to a convenient spot near its termination. 
The former Jade Gate would then have been renamed the 
South Barrier, as opposed to the new Jade Gate Barrier in 
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the north. We must remember that the statement of the Tim 
Imang lu is corroborated by no less an authority than the great 
twelfth century scholar Cheng Ghhao, who says in his T'ung 
chill : ‘' First the Yang Barrier and afterwards the Jade Gate 
controlled the route to the West.’’ This important passage is 
overlooked by Sir Aurel Stein, who himself advances no 
theory as to the relative date of the two fortresses, and is 
consequently at a loss to explain either the name or the original 
function of the Yang Kuan. I am hopeful that excavations 
in the Kan-hu ' oasis may some day bring documents to light 
which will solve the whole problem. It is satisfactory to 
learn that the imposing remains marked Large Euin on the 
map, just south of the limes, can certainly be identified with 
the ancient magazine of Ho-ts'ang mentioned in the Tun 
Jimng lu. My rejection of this very obvious identification 
(see JRAS., 1914, p. 723) was due to a mistaken estimate of 
the length of the Chinese Zi in those parts. 

In conclusion a few words may fitly be devoted to the walled- 
up library, already mentioned, which Sir Aurel Stein was the 
first foreigner to set eyes upon at Ch‘ien-fo-tung. He tells 
us that the whole collection comprised some 1^130 bundles, 
each containing a dozen rolls on an average, exclusive of 
fragments. Of these bundles he brought away 270, and 
Professor Pelliot in the following year 286, so that, contrary 
to the general impression, less than half of the hoard found 
its way to Europe. A certain proportion of the remainder was 
subsequently removed to Peking, but that much was left is 
evident from the considerable further acquisition which 
Sir Aurel Stein w'as able to make on his third expedition in 
1916. Unfortunately, this additional collection, which has been 
temporarily deposited in the British Museum, is much less 
rich than its predecessor in the rarer Buddhist texts and 
commentaries, and contains no secular documents at all. 
Since Sermdia was written, further interesting discoveries 
have been made among the Chinese MSS. both in Paris and 
in London. For instance, in the spring of 1923 I extracted 

JilAH. JAXUAKY 1924. 10 
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from tlie middle of an miiniportant BnddMst siitraj wliiclx 
had escaped the attention of previous investigators, an 
exposition ■ of Manicliaean doctrine dating from ^ the eighth 
century. It proved to be the initial portion of a roll to which 
a small fragment in the Paris collection also belongs. This 
hitherto unlmown text, to be published very shortly with 
translation and notes by Professor Pelliot, will be found to 
illuminate several obscure places in our knowledge of 
Manichseism in China. 

Want of- expert ability- as well as o-f space have prevented 
me from including within the scope of these scattered 
observations the priceless treasures of pictorial and plastic 
art, described and illustrated in these volumes, with which 
Sir Aurel Stein has enriched our national Museum. It is there- 
fore to be hoped that some appreciation of them may shortly 
be forthcoming from the pen of a competent authority. 

There are very few typographical errors, but one may note 
two wrongly printed characters on pp. 73.2 and 734. Tlie 
proper name So Man ’’ on p. 421 should be read So Mai 
The mistake originated with Chavannes, and has also been 
reproduced in Herrmann’s Seidenstrassen. 

Lionel Giles. 




OBITUARY NOTICE 

Dr, William Crooke, G,I-E, 

Indian Antliropology has suffered a great loss in the death 
of Dr. Crooke, which took place at Cheltenham on the 25th of 
last October. He was born at Macroom, Co. Cork, in 1848, 
and was educated at Tipperary Grammar School and at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he won a scholarship. In 
1871, Trinity College contributed no fewrer than seven members 
to the Indian Civil Service, and among these were Vincent 
Smith and William Crooke, both of w^hom, each in his own 
department, were destined to win reputations as Oriental 
scholars. Crooke was posted to the Horth- Western (now the 
United) Provinces, and, passing through the usual grades of 
the Service, retired in 1896. The last years of his life were 
spent at Cheltenham. 

Early in his career Crooke began to interest himself in the 
Ethnology and Anthropology of his Province, and in 1888 he 
published his valuable Rural and AgricuUuml Glossary of the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, based upon materials 
collected by him and previously published in 1881, when he 
had been but ten years in the country. In the interval he 
had been serving as manager under the Court of Wards of the 
great Awa Estate, and had seized the opportunitiy thereby 
afiorded to prosecufce those inquiries which made his Glossary 
an inexliaustible source of information regarding the rural 
conditions of Northern India. Several other works from his 
pen, besides many contributions to the Indian Antiquary, 
appeared during the rest of his stay in India, the most note- 
worthy being his Introduction to the Popular Religion and 
Folklore of Northern India (1894), and his monumental 
Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
(1896). 

After his return to England he published numerous works, 
such as Things Indian,. The Naiives of Northern India, and 
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aiitlioritative editions, enriched with yaluable notes, of Fryer's 
New Account of East India and Pe7*sia (for the Hakluyt 
Soeiety);'Mis. Mir Hasan 'Alfs Observations on the Musahndns 
of India, Tod s Rajasthan, and Herklots's Qdnwn-i-Idmn. 
Shortly before his death he had completed an edition of 
Tavernier's Travels in India, the manuscript of which is now 
in the hands of the Oxford XJmversity Press. He was the 
author of numerous articles in Hastings's ‘‘ Encyclopaedia of 
Keligion and Ethics ", in the Journal of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute, and in Folklore, Of the last, he was editor 
for some years hefore his death. In 1910 he ivas President of 
the Anthropological Section of the British Association, and 
in 1911“12 he was President of the Folklore Society. In 1919 
he received the title of C.I.E., and, siibsecpiently, was given 
the honorary degrees of (1919) D.Sc. (Oxford) and (1920) 
D.Litk (Dublin). In 1923, the year of his death, he was 
elec lied a Fellow of the British Academy. 

Crooke’s work in regard to the Antlnopology of India and 
kindn-.d subjects, though voluminous, was throughout marked 
by careful accuracy and by sobriety of theory. At the same 
time his knowledge of general folklore was peculiarly wide, 
and enabled him to illuminate his accoimts of Indian customs 
and beliefs by original and apposite illustrations drav'n from 
the most varied sources. It is not only Ms personal friends, 
but also many members of this Society interested in Indian 
studies, who lament Ms loss, and wdio tender their re.spectfiil 
sympathy to those whom he has left behind. 


G. A.' G: 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(Oetober-December, 1923) 


Professor Margolioutli has been elected Vice-President in 
place of the late Sir Henry Howortli. 


The Bombay Branch of the Koyal Asiatic Society has 
awarded the Campbell Memorial Gold Medal for 1923 to 
Sir George Grierson. This award is in recognition of the 
completion of his valuable work, The Linguistic Survey of 
India. 

Mr. W. Foster has now been appointed Historiographer 
to the India Office. 

Gifts 

Mr. Thomas Brown has presented No. 6 Jourml of 

the North China Branchy w^hich was needed to complete a 
volume ; Lady Holmwood, thirteen volumes of the Gazetteer 
of the North-West Provinces, many of which were compiled by 
her father, the late Mr. E. T. Atkinson, and also three of his 
works ; Sir Denison Ross, five volumes of the Sacred Boohs of 
the East ; Mrs. Fanshawe, 107 works from the Library of the 
late Mr. H. C. Fanshawe ; the Rev. F. Penny, Volume III 
of his work, The Church in Madras ; and Mr. O’Brien Butler, 
an atlas of the Chinese Empire. 

The following forty-two have been elected as members 
during the quarter 

Mr. N. K. Basu, B.Sc. Mr. S. G. Chandra, B.A, 

Mr. K. A. C. Bisharad. LL.B. 

Rev. P. Bruce. Mr. S. K. Chaudhnri. 

Rev. E. N. Burrows. Mr. G. L. Crimp. 

Mr. T. F, Carter. Babu B. P. Dayal. 

Rev. T. W. Castle. Mr. N. B. Divatia, B.A. 

Mr. S. K. Chakraborti, MA. Mr. M. D. Follin. 
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Mr. E, Forbes. 

Mrs. Marrico Gull. ■ 

Hon. M. HacMsuka. 

Mr. H. R. Hardless. 

Mr. M. Md. Isbaq Saliib. 
Prof. ,R. Kansbala. 

Mr., V. R. Harandikar. 

Babu N. M. L. Kavisarba- 
bbouma. 

Mr. G. Md. Kban. 

Pandit M. Eoul. 

Dr. C. S. Mabapatra, B.M.S, 
Mr. 6. S. Mabendra, B.A. 
Mr. P. N. Misra. 

Kban Babadur A. M. 
Mubaiiimadj C.I.E. 


Mr. H. .0. Nasbkaij M.L.C. 
Maulvi A. K. Nasblar. 

Prof. P. E. Newberry. 

Mr. N. L. G. Nidbisb. 

Dr. N. P. Nigam. 

Mr. P. Pocbiimoni. 

Sbrotriya Pandit C. Sbarma. 
Prof. 0. Siren. 

Dr. T. Stcberbatsky. 

Mr. J, S. Trimingbam. 
Dewan S. L. Tull. 

Mr. V. P. Vaidya, B.A. 

Dr. J. L. Wyer. 

Mr. Md. Zabid-nl-Qadri. 
Pandit R. N. Ziitsbi. 


Lord Meston, Captain C. J. Blorris, Rev. S. Nicholson, and 
Mr. H. G. Parlett have resigned, and Mr. W. Miller, Mr. F. J. 
Monahan, and Mr. S. RaiSaeli have died. 


Ledures 

In November Mr. Wm. Foster read a paper on “ The 
Pictures of the Society which is printed in the Journal^ 
and Lieut.-CoL Shakespear spoke on ‘‘ blanipur, Past and 
Present’’ in December. 

He treated of its geographical position, the central valle}" 
of the country being cut off from the rest of the world by 
the nioiintains surrounding it, and showed the effect of this 
isolation on the culture of the people. He divided the 
population into tlie Hill tribes, the Valley dwellers (the latter 
being divided into Pongals or .Mohammedans), Lois, and the 
Meitlieis, who are the rulers, and be gave the probable origin 
of each. The Chronicles ” and their value were discussed 
with the references to Manipur in the Shan records, also the 
growth of tlie bleithei power and civilization as shown in the 
Chronicles, The lecturer then spoke on the old religion, the 
introduction of Hinduism, and the present religious condition 
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of the country. He Ihea gave a summary of events since 
historical times, the changes in Government since 1891, and 
the characteristics and handicrafts of the people together 
with the present condition of the coimtry and its inhabitants. 

In January Mrs. Ayscough lectures on '' The Cult of the 
Spiritual Magistrate of the City Walls and City Moats”: 
in February Mr. Clrant Brown gives Pictures of Burma ” ; 
and in March Eev. E. N. B. Burrows reads a paper entitled 
“ The Mythology of the Eivers of Babylonia 


The following books are needed for the Library : — 

Ceylon Br. E.A.S. Journal. Vol. vii, No. 23. 

N. China Br. Transactions. Pts. 6, 6, 7, 1855-9. 

China Eeview. Vol. i, pts. 2, 3. Vol. iv, ])t. 4. Vol. xxiii, 
pts. 1, 2, 6. Vol. xxiv, pt. 1. 

Hakluyt Society, Eundall, Collection of early documents 
on Japan. 1850. 

Memoires de ITnstitut Egyptien. T. 2. 

Numismatic Chronicle. Vol. ii, Nos. 5, 6. Vol. iii, Nos. 9, 11, 
12. New Ser., Vol. iii, Nos. 9, 10. Proceedings from the 
beginning. 

Ostasiatische Zeits. Vol. i, pts. 3, 4. Vol. ii, pt. 4. 

Sacred Books of the East. Vols. xxxix, xl. Legge, Texts of 
Taoism. 

Temple, Legends of the Panjab. Vol. iii. 

Vienna Or. Journal. Vols. i, ii, and xxix, pts. 3, 4. 

Zeits. der Deut. Mor. Gesellschaft. Vol. viii. 

Zeits. fiir Assyriologie. Bd. xxii, pts. 3, 4. 

Could any Member supply Vols. i-iv of the Proceedings 
of the Society of Biblical Archceology 1 


Owing to the reduction in the cost of printing, the Council 
have decided to increase the Journal hy eight pages a quarter. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MEDAL PRESENTATION 

At a meeting of the Society on 18th December, the 
President, Lord Chalmers, presented to Mr. D. E. F.-C. 
Binyoii, of AYestminster School, the Public School Gold 
Medal , - 

Lord Chalmers said that the Medal was founded as the 
result of a movement whereby a number of Indian princes 
and gentlemen more than twenty years ago sought to 
encourage the study of India in this country. They 
determined with great good feeling and sagacity that their 
contribution vshoiild be devoted to such encouragement 
in the Public Schools. This was the twentieth award of 
the Medal, and during these two decades it had been won 
more than half the times by either Eton or Merchant Taylors, 
which had shown a violent hut chivalrous ri^^alry. In 
1907 it was won by Iiis friend Mr. Waterfield, a Westminster 
boy and a King's Scholar, on a subject which would natural!}' 
appeal to Westminster boys, that of Warren Hastings, who 
was one of the many heroes in many walks of life who ]md 
come forth from the school This year the Council of the 
Society accepted his suggestion that the subject should bo 
Asoka. One reason for preferring the request was that 
Asoka was an essentially Indian figure, and it was fitting 
that a Medal founded by Indian princes and gentlemen should 
be used from time to time for the study of great Indians. 
Asoka was the grandson of a great man, the founder of a great 
empire, Chandra Gupta, wKo knew and had met Alexander ; 
so he had a direct link with the Macedonian conqueror. 
Asoka was a very great man indeed, and had left a greater 
impress on the world than even Alexander, whose military 
conquests, except in the hands of his successors in sonui 
regions, were evanescent and temporary, whereas the efforts 
of King Asoka were steeped in the Indian thought which 
required that a good ruler should be given to truth and piety 
as the essence of true kingship. Though he began his reign 
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in an orgy of blood in Southern India for purposes of conquest, 
Asoba became in a short time a pronounced Buddhist, 
a religion the essence of which was that you should take 
no life. He did everything to foster the health of the people 
and the well-being of liis subjects, while his vast bureaucracy 
included a set of officials whose duty it was to see to the 
spiritual welfare of the nation. But he was not so austere 
as to forbid the use of intoxicating drink on high days and 
feasts. The great empire he left was speedily broken up, 
and there was a striking analogy between his rule and that 
of David, whose empire was wrecked by his son, Solomon, 
though he was the wisest of mankind. In both cases a great 
empire went to pieces -when the strong hand was removed 
from its government. 

Professor E. J. Eapson said that the task of the examiners 
(Lord Chalmers, Dr. Thomas, and himself) had not been 
burdensome, for they had only four papers to consider, two 
from Westminster and tw'o from Cheltenham. It was much 
to be regretted that the Medal did not excite a keener 
competition in our great Public Schools. Surely it could 
not be, at least on this occasion, in the choice of a subject, 
for it was one not confined to a narrow circle of Oriental 
scholars. The fame of Asoka was proclaimed far and wide 
throughout the world. One of our most distinguished 
modern poets, a kinsman of the prize-winner, Mr. Laurence 
Binyon, addressed some graceful verses to Asoka some years 
ago. More recently, Mr. H. G. Weds had chosen Asoka 
as his ideal of a ruling great man of antiquity. But while 
they regretted they had not more papers to examine, they 
found some consolation in the fact that those presented 
were of good quality. They came to the unanimous con- 
clusion that that of Mr. Binyon was the best in the list. He 
had evidently studied his subject with grea-t care : he had 
not reproduced what he found in the textbooks alone, for 
the observations throughout the essay showed that he had 
formed his own conclusions and had used his own intelligence. 
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He drew many interest I’lig parallels T^diicli testified to tlie 
extent of Ms knowledge of general Mstory, 

Dr. F. W. Tkoinas pointed out that it is difficult for an 
Englishman to form or express an opinion concerning Indian 
systems and personalities without first-hand knowledge 
of the ancient literature of the country. But the difficulty 
of setting forth adequately a great Indian figure in English 
had been most successfully met by Mr. Binyon, whose paper 
represented a remarkable feat in philosophic understanding. 

The Headmaster of Westminster said that they felt proud 
and honoured at Westminster that Binyon had won this 
very considerable distinction. In what particular line of 
inspiration he brought liis mind to undertake this difficult 
task he was not quite sure. It might be tliat the spirits 
of Warren Hastings and Elijah Impey were hovering about 
his headj for he slept in the very room where they hatl both 
slept ill their day. Perhaps he felt the call of tlie blood to 
undertake an expedition into the mysterious East, for one 
who bore the name of Binyon could not go for long without 
feeling himself called to study and explain tlie East to the 
West. Indeed, a clistiiigiiished colleague of ]i[r. Laurence 
Binyon said to him the other day, Of course, lie represents 
to us the spirituality of the British Museum.' ' (Laughter.) 
The prize-winner had started upon a line of study in which 
in future years he might well be enabled to produce valua!>le 
and helpful work in tire history and pHlosophy of the develop- 
ment of the human race. He felt , strongly that the Society 
by offering this award was helping those who were engaged 
on the vscliool side of the educational life of our country. 
The existence of the Medal was a direct incentive to thoughtful 
boys to take up ' work %vhich otherwise they miglit never 
think of pursuing. : In a remarkable sentence Saiiiue! Johnson 
said, “ Mliatever makes the past, the distant or the future 
predominate over the present advances us in the dignity 
of thinking beings.'’ The E.A.S,, in the encouragement 
it gave to the student of the past and distant in its relation 
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to the present and the future, helped them, to advance in the 
dignity of thinking beings. It encouraged them to try to 
understand and to take a philosophic and thoughtful outlook 
upon the development of our Empire. To his mind there 
was hardly any duty more incumbent upon the young people 
at school in England at this moment than to try to understand 
the Empire and their responsibilities as good citizens in it. 
There were harder tasks confronting them in the next forty 
years than we in our generation or than past generations 
had known. Therefore, if scholars at the public schools 
were encouraged to develop a line of thought in that direction 
it would be of inestimable advantage to our Empire and to 
the happiness of the individuals composing it. So with all 
sincerity he thanked the Society for the great help and 
encouragement which their work provided for the pupils 
in the schools of this country. 

The presentation of the Medal by Lord Chalmers concluded 
the proceedings. 



Lectere 

Mrs. Ayscoiigli delivered m interesting lecture on IStii 
January, a resume of wkicli follows: — 

Probably the most popular of present-day Cliiiiese 
religious cults is that of the Spiritual Magistrate of the City 
Walls and City Moats. It is considered to be the duty of 
this official to make a report of men’s actions during life 
to the ruler of the Dark World, who is then able to decide 
what punishments and rewards shall be meted out to spirits 
of the dead when they appear before him— -as all must do. 

''Its origin is rool3ed in the highest anti€|uity, as it has 
sprung from a sacrifice instituted by King Yao circK 2357 b.c. 
The Chinese believed then, as they do now, in the siirriva! 
of the soul, and consider, as does Sir Arthur Conan Doxde, 
not only that life carries on enclosed in some more tenuous 
envelope, but that the conditions which it encounters in the 
Beyond are not unlike those which it has known here.” 

The paper was illustrated by lantern slides coloured hy 
Miss L. Douglas. 
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Books 

L’Abliidliarmako&a de Yasubandhu traduit et annote par 
Jj. Jie la V. Poussin, ler et 2ine cbapitres. Societe Beige 
d’Etudes Orientales. Paris, Louvain, 1923. 

From Fublisliers. 

Acta Orientalia ediderunt Societates Orientales Batava Danica 
Norvegiea redigenda curavit S. Konow. Vol. i. Lugdiini 
Batavorum, 1923. From Editor, 

Altindisclie Politik, eine IJbersicht auf Grand der Quellen von A. 
Hillebrandt. Die Plerdflamme Bd. 7. Jena, 1923. 

Ff07n Publishers. 

Tbe Antiquities of Bidar, by G. Yazdani. Calcutta, 1917 Bought. 
Archa3ologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Antiquity 
published by tbe Society of Antiquaries of London. Vol. Ixxii. 
Oxford, 1922. From Publishers, 

Arcbaeological Survey, Burma, Report of tbe Superintendent. 
Rangoon, 1923. Fro77i Government of Burma. 

— — of Ceylon, Annual Report, 1 921-2, by A. M. Hocart. 

Colombo, 1923. Frotn Govermnent of Ceylon, 

— of India, Annual Report, 1920-1, by Sir J. Marshall . 
Calcutta, 1923. From Govermnent of India. 

Memoirs, No. 14. Antiquities of Bhimbar and 

Rajauri, by Ram Chandra Kak. Calcutta, 1923. 

From Govermnent of India. 
The Arhats in China and Japan, by M. W. de Visser. Berlin, 
1923. From Publishers. 

The Art of the Chinese Potter from the Han Dynasty to the end 
of the Ming, illustrated in a series of 192 examples, selected, 
described, and with an introduction by R. L. Hobson and 
A. L. Hetherington. London, 1923. From Publishers. 
Ars Asiatica, V. Bronzes Khmers. Etude basee sur des docu- 
ments recueillis par P. Lefbvre-Pontalis par G. Coedes. 
Paris, 1923. From Publishers. 

The Balochi Language. A Grammar and Manual by Major G. W. 
Gilbertson, assisted by Ghano Khan, Haddiani. Hertford, 
1923. From Author. 

Baralam and Yewasef, being the Ethiopic Version of a 
Christianized Recension of the Buddhist Legend of the 
Buddha and the Bodhisattva. The Ethiopic Text edited for 
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tlie first time witli an English Translation and Introduction, 
, , ■ etc., hj Sir E. A. W. Budge. 2 vols. ' Cambridge, 1923. 

From ' Publishers. 

Bengali Religious Lyrics,. Sakta, selected and translated bj'E. J. 
Thompson and A. M. Spencer. (The Heritage of India 
. Series.) Calcutta, London, 1923. From PnbUsIiers. 

Berossos iind die bab}donisch~hellenistische Literatur von P. 

.. Schnabel Leipzig, 1923. . From PiMisJiers. 

The Bhavaiia Yiveka of Mandana Misra with the Conimeiitary 
of Bhatta Umbeka, ed. with Introduction by Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Ganganatha Jha. (The Princess of Wales Saras- 
wati Bhavana Texts, No. 6, pt. ii.) Benares, 1923. 

From Government of India. 
The Book of Religion and Emxiire. A semi-official Defence and 
Exposition of Islam written by Order at the Court and with 
the Assistance of the Calij>h Mutawakkii (a.d. 847-61 ) by 
Ali Tabari. Arabic Text edited from an apparently iini(]ii{? 
MS. in the John Rylands Library, Manchester, by A. Mi ngana . 
Manchester, 1923. From Editor. 

British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem. Eirst, Second, and 
Third Amiiial Rejports, 1920-1-2. Bulletin Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
Supplementary Paxeers I. Index of Hittite Names. Section 
A. 6eograx3hical. Pt. i. Collated and edited in collabora- 
tion with the Director by L. A. Mayer. Notes by J. Garstang. 
London, 1921-3. Exchange. 

Buddhism and Buddhists in Southern Asia, by K. J. Saunders. 

New York, 1923. From PuhJisliers. 

Buddhismus (Buddha und seine Lehre) von H. Beckli. 2te Auf. 

2 vols. (Sammlung Goschen.) Berhn, 1920, 1922. Bought. 
Catalogue of the Library of the India Office. VoL i, Accessions XI. 

London, 1923. From Librarian. 

Les Chams et lent Art, un Royaume disparu j)ar J. Leixba avec 
une preface de L. Fiiiot. Paris, 1923. From Publishers. 
The Church in Madras, being the History of the Ecclesiastical 
and Missionary Action of the East India Company in the 
Presidency of Madras from 1835-61, by Rev. E. Penny. 
Vol. iii. London, 1922, Fro77i Author. 

The Coptic Manuscripts in the Freer Collection, ed. by W. H. 
Worrell (University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic 
Series, vol x.) New York, London, 1923. F'lwn Dr. Morse. 
Descriptive Catalogue of all MSS. in the First Dastur Meherji 
Rana Library, Navsari, prepared by Bamanji Nasarvanji 
Dhabhar. Bombay, 1923. From Publishers. 

The Divan of Kazi Burhan-ud-Din. Constantinoxfie, 1922. 

From Professor L. Devonian. 
The Dravidian Element in Indian Culture, by G. Slater. Fore- 
word by H. J. Fieure. London, 1924, From Publishers. 
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Early Ghinese Jades^ by Una Pope-Hennessy. London, 1923. 

From Publishers. 

Tbe East India Trade in the seventeentb century in its Political 
and Economic Aspects, by Sliafaat Ahmad Khan. London, 
1923. From Publishers. 

El-Beladori’s kitab futuh el~buldan ” (Buch der Eroberiing 

der Lander) nach de Goeje’s Ed. (Leyden, 1866) ins Deutsclie 
libersetzt von 0. Kescher. Lief 2. 1923. Bought., 

Essay on Gunadhya and the Brhatkatha, by E. Lacote, translated 
by Rev. A. M. Tabard. Reprinted from Quarterly Journal 
of the Mythic Society. Bangalore, 1923. From Translator. 

Eontes Historiae Religionis Aegyptiacae collegit T. Hopfner. 
Pars i. Auctores ab Homero usque ad Diodoriim continCns. 
Pars ii. Auctores ab Horatio usque ad Plutarchum contineiis. 
Eontes Historiae Religionum ex auctoribus Graecis et 
Latinis collectos ed, C. Clemen. Easc.ii, Parsi, ii. Boiinae, 
1922-3. From Publishers, 

From Akbar to Aurangzeb, a Study in Indian Economic History, 
by W. H. Moreland. London, 1923. From Publishers. 

The Gurjara-Pratiharas, by R. C. Majumdar. Reprinted from 
Journal of the Department of Letters. Vol. x. Calcutta, 
1923. From Author. 

Handbuch der Islam-literatur, von D. G. Pfannmiiller. Berlin, 
1923. From Publishers, 

Hatim’s Tales, Kashmiri Stories and Songs, recorded with the 
assistance of Pandit Govind Kaul by Sir A. Stein and edited 
with a translation, linguistic analysis, etc., by Sir G. A. 
Grierson, with a note on the Folklore of the Tales by W. 
Crooke. (Indian Texts Series.) London, 1923, 

From Publishers. 

A History of Kanarese Literature, by E. P. Rice. 2nd ed., 
revised and enlarged. (Heritage of India Series.) Calcutta, 
London, 1921. From Publishers. 

History of Tirhut from the Earliest Times to the end of the 
Nineteenth Century, by Shyam Narayan Singh, with a 
Foreword by Sir H. Le Mesurier. Calcutta, 1922. 

From Author. 

Hymns from the Rig^mda, Selected and Metrically Translated by 
A. A. Macdonell. (Heritage of India Series.) Calcutta, 
London. From Publishers. 

An Index to the Names in the Mahabharata, with short explana- 
tions and a Concordance to the Bombay and Calcutta 
Editions and P. C. Roy’s Translation, by the late S. Sorensen. 
Pt. xii. London, 1923. From Secretary of State for India. 

Index to Yols. i-l (1872-1921),. Indian Antiquary, compiled by 
L. M. Anstey. Pt. ii, Subject Index. Pt. iii, Illustrations. 
Two copies. Bombay, 1923. From Sir R. Temple. 
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Japan, nnd die Japaiier eiiie Landsekunde von K. Hausliofer. 
Leipzig, 1923. From Publishers. 

Japanese Colour Priilts, by L. Binyon and J. J. O’B. Sexton. 
London, 1923. From Publishers. 

Journal of tlie Department of Letters. Yol. x. University of 
Calcutta, 1923. From Pegistrar. 

Kalikapuraniya Diirga-piija-padliati, 

Piispabana-vilasam. 

Ritusamliaram. 

Upanayaiia-sandhya-tarpana-pu j a-Prayoga . 

Yaju-sanskara-padliati, by Ganapati Sircar. From Author. 

Lik Smin Asah, tbe Story of the Founding of Pegu and a sub- 
sequent Invasion from S. India. With Englisli Translation, 
Notes, and Vocabulary of Undefined Words, ed. by B. 
Halliday. Rangoon, 1923. From Government of Burma. 

Mao’s Ed. of the Odes, Book x, The Odes of T*ang, fragmentary 
chapter. Book xi, Paraphrase of the Odes of Tsun, frag- 
mentary chapter. The Han Yuan, chap. xxx. The Collected 
Works of Wang Po, chaps, xxix, xxx. 

From Deft, of Literature^ Kyoto Im ferial University. 

A Nuer-English Vocabulary, compiled by the late C. H. Stigand. 
Cambridge, 1923. From Publishers. 

The Origin of Biblical Traditions, Hebrew Legends in Babylonia 
and Israel, by A. T. Clay. (Yale Oriental Ser. Researches, 
vol. xii.) London, New Haven, 1923. From Publishers. 

Origin of Christian Church x4rt, new Facts and Principles of 
Research, by J. Strzygowski, translated from the German 
by 0. M. Dalton and H. J. Braunholtz. Oxford, 1923. 

From Publishers. 

The Pali Text Society’s Pali-English Dictionary, edited by T. W. 
Rhys Davids and W. Stede. Pt. v (P-Ph). Chipstead. 
1923. From Publishers. 

Parallelism in Isaiah, Chapters i-xxxv and xxxvii, 22-35. The 
reconstructed Text (Hebrew), by W. Popper. (University 
of California Publications, Semitic Philology, vol. i, No. 5.) 
Berkeley, 1923. From Publishers. 

Political History of Ancient India from the Accession of Parikshit 
to the Extinction of the Gupta Dynasty by Hemehandra 

■ ■; ■ Raychaiidhiiri.:' University of Calcutta, 1923. ■■ ■ ■ 

From Publishers. 

The Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, ed. by 
Ganga Natha Jha and Gopi Natha Kaviraja. Vol. ii, 
Benares, 1923. Fro?n Government of India. 

(Pseiido-)6aMz = Das kitab el-mahasin wa 1-ma.sawi (Uber 
die guten u. schlecbten Seiten der Dinge), Toil 2. Nach 
G. van Vlotens xiusgabe (Leyden, 1898) Aus dem Arabischen 
-.rnn O Rescher. Stuttgart, 1922. Bought. 
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The Eeligious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees, Iby Jivanj i 
Jamshedji Modi. Bombay, 1922. 

From Bif Homusji Cowasji Bins!) aw. 
Keminiscences, by Eev. A, H. Sayce. London, 1923. 

From Publishers. 

Report of the Canadian Arctic Expedition, 1913-18. Vol. xii : 
The Copper Eskimos. Pt. B : Physical Characteristics of 
the Copper Eskimos, by D. Jenness. Pt. 0 : Osteology of 
the Western and Central Eskimos, by J. Cameron. Ottawa, 
1923. From Publishers. 

The Ehind Mathematical Papyrus, British Museum 10057 and 
10058. Introduction, Transcription, Translation, and Com- 
mentary, by T. E. Peet. London, 1923, From Publishers. 
Silberschwiedearbeiten aus Kurdistan, von E. Berliner u. P. 

Borchardt. Berlin, 1922. From Authors and Publishers. 
Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, translated and annotated 
by H. A. Giles. 3rd ed., revised. London, 1916. Bought. 
Through Formosa, an account of Japan’s Island Colony, by 
Owen Butter. London, 1923. From Publishers. 

Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society, 1922-3. London, 
1923. From the Society. 

Vaishnava Lyrics done into English Verse by Surendranath 
Kumar, Nandalal Datta, and J. A. Chapman. Oxford 
University Press, 1923. From Publishers. 

Vedic Hymns, translated from the Eigveda with Introduction 
and Notes by E. J. Thomas. (Wisdom of the East.) London, 
1923. From Publishers. 

Verspreide Geschriften van C. Snouck Hurgronje. D. 1. 
Geschriften betreffende den Islam en zijne Geschiedenis. 
D. 2. Geschriften betreSende het mohammedaansche 
recht. Bonn, 1923. From Publishers. 

Verspreide Geschriften, H. Kern, xi D. Filippijnsche Studies, * 
slot. Germaansch Ite Gedeelte. ’s-Gravenhage, 1923. 

From Publishers. 

Vocabulary of Peculiar Vernacular Bengali Words, by F. E. 
Pargiter. (Mem. Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. vii, No. 5.) 
Calcutta, 1923. From Publishers. 

The Yogini Hrdaya Dipika (with text) of Amytananda Natha, 
ed, with introduction, etc., by Gopi Nath Kaviraj. (The 
Princess of Wales Saraswati Bhavana Texts, No. 7, pt. i.) 
Benares, 1923. From Government of India. 

Pamphlets ■ 

Akkader und Stldaraber als altere Semitenschichte, von V. 
Christian. Anthropos, 1920. From Author. 

JRAS. JANUARY 1924. 
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Atmabodlia czyli Poznanie Duszy traktat wedantjczny przez 
iSankara czarje, przeklad z Sanskrytu oraz wstep St. F. 
Mickalskiego-Iwienskiego. From Author, 

Campkor, by W. H. Scboff. Reprint. 1922. From Author, 

Le centenaire de la Royal Asiatic Society, by H. Cordier. ( J ournal 
des Savants Septeinbre-Octobre, 1923.) Paris, From Author. 

Contributions to the Study of tbe Ancient Geograpliy of India, 
by Surendranatb Majiimdar, Sastri. (Indian Anticpiary, 
1919.) Bombay, 1921. From Author. 

Tbe Dative Plural in Pali by Surendranatb Majumdar, Sastri. 

From Author, 

Discovery of Bengab (?) Dramas in Nepal, by Kumar Gaiigananda 
Sinba. JASB., 1923. ^ From Author, 

In Memoriam, Pandit Govind Kaul, 1846-99, by Sir A. Stein. 
Preface reprinted from Hatim’s Tales. Oxford, 1923. 

From Author. 

A Note on tbe Jangala Desa, by Kumar Gangananda Sinba. 
JASB., 1923. From Author. 

Prolegomena zu Pattaiiattu Pillaiyars Paclal, Inaugural-Disserta- 
tion, von H. Nau, Haile, 1919. Boufjht. 

Tbe Puranas, by Y. Yenkatacballa Iyer. Reprint. From uinthor. 

Tbe Semitic Languages spoken in S 3 ?Tia and Lebanon, by P. K. 
Hitti. Beirut, 1922. From Author. 

Tbe Struggle between Farrukb Siyar and Jabandar Sliali (with 
an Account of tbe important Part taken in it by Nagar 
Brahmans), as described in contemporary Hindi Literature, 
by Lala Sita Ram. o From A athor, 

Svenska Orientsallskapet. 1. Arsbok. Stockbolni, 1923. 

From Publishers. 

System of Transliteration from Arabic into English. For Official 
Use. (Government of Palestine.) Cambridge, 1923. 

From Publishers, 

Tor- mid frubgescbicbtlidie Volkerwanderungen im vordereii 
Orient, von V. Christian. (Aiitbropos, 1922.) From Author, 

Were tbe Pradyotas of the Puranas Rulers of Magadba ? by 
Surendranatb Majumdar, Sastri. (JB. k ORS., 1921.) 

From Author. 

From the Executors of Sir IL H. Howorih, 1923. 

L’Asie Centrale, par Mir Abdoul Kerim Boukbary tradiiit par 
C. Scbefer. 1876. 

Bibliotbeque Historique Armenienne, par Mattbieu d'Edesse 
traduit par E. Dulaurier. 1858. 

Catalogue of an Exhibition of Early Chinese Pottery and Sculpture, 
Metropolitan Museum, New York. 1916. 

Chinese Clay Figures, Pt. I : Prolegomena on tbe History of 
Defensive Armor, by B, Laufer. 1914. 
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Cbinese Eesearclies, by A. Wylie. 1897. 

Collection d’Histoxiens Armeniens, par Brosset. 2vols. 1874-6. 
Collection des Historiens anciens et modernes de TArmenie, par 
V. Langlois. 1867-9. 

Coptic Apocrypha in the Dialect of Upper Egypt, edited with 
translation by E. A. W. Budge. 1913. 

Derbend-Nameh, or the History of Dexbend, translated from a 
Turkish version by Mirza A. Kazem-Beg. 1851. 
Description of Syria, including Palestine, by Mnkaddasi, trans- 
lated from the Arabic by G. le Strange, 1886. 
Ethnographic des peuples etrangers a la Chine onvrage compose 
au xiiie siecle de notre hm par Ma-Touan-Lin traduit par 
Hervey de Saint-Denys, 1876, 

iSran das Land zwischen dem Indus und Tigris, von E. Spiegel. 
1863. 

Eransahr nach der Geographic des Ps. Moses Xorenac'i, von 
J. Mar quart. 1901. 

Estat de la Perse en 1660, par E. du Mans publie avec notes 
par C. Schefer. 1890. 

Histoire d’Armenie, par Jean YI dit Jean Catholicos traduite 
par J. Saint-Martin. 1841. 

Histoire de la Ville de Khotan traduite du Ghinois, par A. Eemusat. 
1820. 

Histoire des Mongols, par Baron C. Ohsson. 4 vols. 1852. 
History of Armenia from 2247 b.c. to a.d. 1780, by Father M. 
Chamich. Translated by J. Avdall, to which is appended 
a History from 1780 to the present date. 1827. 

History of the Mongols, edited and translated by I. N. Berezin. 
1858-61. 

Jenissei-Ostjakische und Kottische Sprachlehre. 1858. 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago. 2 vols. 1849-50. 
Kirchengeschichte von Eusebius aus dem Syrischen iibersetzt 
von E. Hestle. 1901. 

Mahommedan History from original Persian authorities. 4 vols. 
1821. 

Melanges Oiientaux. 1883. 

Menaoires de Baber traduits par A. P. de Courteille. 1871. 
The Pre- and Proto-historic Finns, both Eastern and Western, 
with the Magic Songs of the West Finns, by J. Abercromby. 
2 vols.' 1898. 

Texts relating to Saint Mena of Egypt and the Canons of Nicaea 
in a NuMan Dialect, with Facsimile edited by E. A, W. 
Budge. 1909. 

Tracts by Sir H. H. Howorth on various subjects. A large 
number. 

Tracts. 5 vols. The Arabs. Eastern Asia. Eastern Memoirs. 
The Mongols. Mongols, Manchtis, etc. 
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Unknown Mongolia, a Eecord of Travel; and Exploration in M.W. 
Mongolia and D^inngaria. Three chapters on sport by 
J. H. Miller, by D. Carrnthers. 2 ■ vols. 1913. 

Versnch einer Biirjatischen Sprachlehre nebst kurzern Worterver- 
zeichniss, von A. Castren heraiisge^eben von A. Schiefoer. 
1857. 

Versuch einer Ostjakischeii Sprachlehre, von A. Castren lierans- 
gegebeii von A. Schiefner. 2te verberserte Aiiflage. 1808. 
The Yi King, translated by J. Legge. S.B.E. 1882. 
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4to. 
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Eoeier (Gimther). Urkunden ziir Beligion des alien Agyjiten. 
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Speleers (L.)* Becueil des Inscriptions Kgyptiennes des Mnsees 
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Weigal (Arthur E. P. B.). The Life and Times of Aklinaton. 
Pharaoh of Egypt. New Jorh,l%2Z, 8vo. 
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BmyoE (R. Laurence) and Sexton (J.- J* O’Brien). Japanese 
Colour Prints. 16 col. pi., 30 black and white pL London 
(Bern), 1923. 4to. 

Bruce (J. Percy). Chn Hsi and his Masters. An Introduction 
to Chu Hsi and the Sung School of Chinese Philosophy, 
pp. xvi, 336. London, 1923. 

Elisseev (Serge). La Peinture Contemporaiiie au Japon. 
pp. 144, ill LIS. Paris, 1923. 4to. 

Fa-hsien. The Travels of Fa-hsieii (399-414 a.I).), or Record 
of the Buddhistic Kingdoms. Re-translated l)y H. A, 
Giles, M.A. pp. xvi, 98. Cambridge {Universitg Press), 
1923. 12nio. 

Hobson (R. L.) and Hetherington (A. L.). The Art of the 
Chinese Potter. [Illustrating 192 ' examples of ■ pottery 
from the Han Dynasty to the end “of the Ming ; selected 
and described in detail, with introduction.] 52 col. pi, 
and 100 half-tone pL London {Benn), 4to. 

Jacob (G.). Schattenschnitte aus Nordchina, pp. 32, 31 pi. 
Hannover, 1923. 8vo. 

Karigreii (Bernhard). Analytic Dictionary of Chinese and 
•Sino- Japanese, pp. 436. Paris (Geuthmr), 1923, 4to. 

Rosthom (Arthur). Geschichte Chinas. (Weltgescliichte in 
gemeinverstandlicher Darsteliung. Bd. 10.) pp. vii, 226. 
Stuttgart, 1923. 4to, 

Schurhammer (G.). Shin-t5, the Way of the Gods in Japan, 
according to the printed and unprinted reports of the 
Japanese Jesuit Missionaries in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. In English and German, pp. 210, 
12 pL Bonn, 1923. 4to. 

Segaleu (V.), De Yoisius (G.), and Lartigue (J.). Missions 
Archeologiqiies en Chine (1914 et 1917). 2 vols., 2 pi. 

1923, etc. Pol. 
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Waley (Artlwir D.), An Introdnctdon to the Study of Chinese 
pp. 262, 49 pi. (col. and black and white), 
(Pew?^), 1923. 4to. 

With {E,)» Bie japanische Plastik. (Veroiftl. d. Kolner 
Museums f. ostasiatische Kunst. Bd. 2.) pp. 47, illus. 
PerZm, 1923. Pol. 


4, IlDIA AND CEYLON 

Amara. La Centuria [i.e. Amaru-sataka]. Versione italiana . . . 
diU.Norsa. (I Ciassici deirOriente, III.) pp. 50. 
di Gastello, 1^23, 12mo. 

AsYaghosa. Buddha’s Leben. A^vaghosa’s Buddhaoaritam . . . 
iibertr. v. E. Schmidt. (Kulturen d. Erde.) pp. 126. 
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TRANSLITERATION 


OF THE 

SANSKRIT, ARABIC, 

AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 

The system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
within is based on that approved by the International 
Oriental Congress of 1894. A few optional forms 
have been added so as to adapt it to the reqnii’ements 
o£ English and Indian scholars. The Council earnestly 
recommends its general adoption (as far as possible), in 
this country and in India, by those engaged in Oriental 
Studies. 
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SANSKRIT AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


^ 

• • . « 

T • • • ^ 

t • • • 

•gi . - • 

^ . . . «• 


m 

w 

% 

V. 


r or f 
f or r 
I or I 
I or I 
e or e 
ai 

o or 0 


an. 


m 




w 


ka 

Icha 

ga 

gka 

im 

ca or eh a ^ 
cha or ehha ^ 


m 

w 

W 

ft 


jfc6,; 
j/«a 
. na 
tci 
thu 
da 
dha 
na 
ta 
tha 
da 


^ In modern Indian languages only. 
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dha 

w ■ . 

fia 

' , . 

pa 

m - ■ . 

pha 

w 

ha 

w . . . 

bha 


ma 


ya 

. 

ra 

w . 

la 

w . . . 

va 

w . . . 

sa 

w , . 

6'a 


sa 

I . . . 

ha 

Bo . . 

la or la 

* (Amcsvdra) 

ml 

Vi/ r 

(Anuncisika) . 

mi 

t (visarga) . , 

h 

X (jihvdmuldya) . 

h 

^ {iipadliman^ya) 
i (avagraha) 

h 

Udatta 


Svarita 

AQmddtta 


Additional for 

Modern Yernaculars 


ra 


rha 


Wliere, as happens in some modern languages, the inherent a of a 
consonant is not sounded, it need not be written in transliteration. 
Thus Hindi wmx Icartd (not Icaraid), making; ^otZ (nob Icala), 

to-morrow. 

The sign a tilde, has long been used by scholars to represent 
anundsiha and anusvdra and ymn-i-ghumm — when these stand for nasal 
vowels — in Prakrit and in the modern vernaculars: thus ^ a, a, 
and so on. It is therefore permitted as an optional use in these 
circumstances. 
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ARABIC AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 

1 at beginning of word omit ; hamza elsewhere ’ or, 
alternatively, haniza may be represented .by O'V 

b . 

LLJ t 

■LtJ t or 

^ j or dj^ 

^ h 

^ h M: 

j d 

^ d or dh 

; ' , r ■ ■' 


J 

(J- 

h 

t-J 

O 

lJ 

J 

r 

ii) 


s 

s or sh 

d 

t or t ^ 
z or z ^ 
6 

g , or, fjh 

/ , ’ 

q 

h 

I, ' 

mi 

n 


^ Although allowed by the Geneva system, the use of dj for ^ in 
England or India is not recommended ; nor for modern Indian languages 
should b be transliterated by t or b by z, as these signs are there em- 
ployed for other purpo.ses. 


J 

Jb 
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■'ll;' or' V 

h: ■ ■ 

t or li 

„ y 

vowels ^ a, i, > IV 
lengthened ^ u 

Alif-i-maqsmxv may be x^epresented by a 
diphthongs ^ ay and f aio or ^ ai and an, 
respectively 

e and o may be used in place of i and n 
also e and o in Indian dialects, iv and d in Turkisli. — 
J of article to be always I 

Also in India, in translitei^ating Indian dialects, and 
for Persian, wdll be recognized s for z for 
S, and z for 
ivada ' 

A final silent A need not be ti'anslitei^ated, — thus 
bancla (not handah). When pi^onounced, it should be 
written, — thus gvvndh. 

ADDITIONAL LETTERS 

Persian, Hindi, Urdu, and Pashto. 

L-J ■ S' 

V ■ . ■ . ^ ■ • ■ 

^ O,: OV ch ' 

(21 : ; ■/ 

t ■' Z.'OT' di: ■■ 

■ ■ — ■ 

u/ 9 

Turkish letters. 

CS when pronounced as y, Jc is permitted 
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Hindi, IJrclCi, and Paslifco. 
or i 

, 3 or ^ 


j or , j r 
^ (11101 - i ttiiviici) 
amincisikci 


as in the case of tlie Xagari 


Paslifco letters. , 

^ t§ or ts 

,, g or (according to dialect) 

, ^ ksh: or sh or kh (according to dialect) 

A or-^ ^ 

Z 'C ' 


, JOUENAL OF THE 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 
1924 

Part II.— APRIL 


Notes on the Phonetics of the Gilgit Dialect 
of Shina 

By Lieut. -Colonel D. L. E. LOEIMEE, C.I.E., M.E.A.S. 

{Conchided fro77i p, 42,) 

The Affinities of Shina ^ and s 


60. {a) Shina palatal s corresponds to Sanskrit palatal 


1 (^) in the following — • 

Aspo horse 

Skt. 

asva- 

dis 

place 


dis 

pAsoi.iki 

to see 

JJ 

Vpas- 

SAl 

100 

J> 

^atam 

sa| 

mother-in-law 

JJ 

svasrd 

sai.o 

white 

? 

• ?» 

sveta-, Vsvit- 

v~ 

su: 

dog 

J7 

(or siti) 
svan- 

sii:ko 

d,ry 

? 

siiska- 


(6) Shina s perhaps corresponds to Sanskrit -dy- in : 
m to-day Skt. adya cf. Hind. aj 
hAsoi.iki to play a musical instrument, may, on the analogy of 
Shina as Hind, aj 

be compared with Hind, bajna, bajana, baja, which 
I would tentative! 3^ suggest may be referable to some form 
^vadya- from V vad-, of which the causative vadaya- 
may mean ''to pla}’' a musical instrument'’. 

JBAS. APIUL 1924 . 
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SHiiia medial s may perhaps correspond to Skt. -rty» in : 
mustai nuLYh Skt. martya- 

cf. Khowar mos and Iranian masya 

61. {a) Shina cerebral s corresponds to Skt. s (w) in : 

Ms poison Skt. visa- 

nii:s daughter-in-law ,, snnM 

pL nuijairE ' 

rois anger „ rosa- 

loc. roisor 

sa six 5 , sas 

(5) Shina s corresponds to Skt. sr and % in : 


a:|o 

tear 

Skt. asru- 

SAS 

mother-in-law 

■ ■„ svaks ■ 


horn 

» sfriga- 

(e) Shina s perhaps corresponds to Skt. rs, rs in 

ki:s t. 

to polish, 

Skt. Vk|’s- 

kisi 

line j 


kAS t. 

to wijie, shave 

„ Vkars- 

(d) In pAs 

pAsiilu 

tvool ] 

woollen J 

Skt. paksman 


one would expect c, but perhaps the k was lost before 
the m, giving *pasm — > pas. In any case the Shina forms 
show a cerebral corresponding to a Sanskrit cerebral. 

62, The following are apparent exceptions to the 
general principle: palatal vis-a-vis palatal, and cerebral 
cerebral : 

AS (but perhaps as doubtful) eight Skt. asta 
Punyali is, I think, Ast or Ast. 

.. prAs rib Skt. pptM- 

STisoi.iki to become dry „ v'^ sus- 

In the first two, however, the forms are peculiar, for in 
other cases st, st are reduced to t, vide § 52. 

Further pras is probably a borrowing from Khowar, 
where it is found wdth the same meanincr. 

O- . 
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111 sus- for SI5S- we must assume assimilation. Perhaps 
si| is a similar case of progressive assimilation of s to s. 
sis head for sil ^sras Skt. §iras 
63. e (ts). This sound is common in Shina. It is 
usually distinct!}^ cerebral and readily distinguishable 
from c, but, as in the case of s and s, doubtful cases occur. 

Gex field may be taken as the type-word for c 
and 6Ak day as that for 6. 

I have adopted the symbol c to represent these sounds 
in preference to ts because I do not think the initial 
sound in the combination is a full t. 

The following are examples of the two sounds : — 


Initial 

V V 

c C 


ca:l 

hid 

ca: b. 

to he cold 

cailo 

broad 

caiko 

spindle 

ca:r 

four 

canoi.iki 

to send 

CAk 

day 

cair B, C9r 

cliff 

cAkB. 

pick 

caito 

dung 

cAkoi.iki 

to look 

cAcirl 

rind of a green 

CApoi.iki 

to chew 


walnut 

CAS h. 

to he torn, 

cAt b. B. 

to break 


broken off 

cAtorr B. jAtoir 

quince 

cAstAn B. 

matting 

ce 

three 

cars B. cas 

thorns 

ieic 

field 

CAtiilo 

to 2 -year 

ciicu (maroic) 

piebald 


goat 


[mulberry) 

corn: 

top, peak 

ciicupiicu: 

piebald 

cEcairo 

rough 

6i:lo 

cloth, clothes 

B. jsca: rum 


ci:q 

a kind of 

C£i 

woman 


cereal 

CEi.i B. 

hey 

ciiri 

udder 

ci: 

pine 

ci:f B, ci:s 

mountain 

ci:jo:t 

shade 

ciito 

bitter 

ciiH 

juniper 

6ic B. cis 

ladder 
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. . ■' c 



V 

c 

B. 

eup 

eiloi.iki 

to tease wool 

iiler.i 

nurse, ramrod 

con B. cAn 

leisure 

cimo, ciimo 

fish 

cot b. B. cot 

.to fall 

B. mmo 


cnikoeaikE 

dirt 

cinor.iki ' 

to cui 

B. emkcaik 


civor.iM 

to place 

cyn: b. 

to fall in love 

CO t B. 

to gallop 



coil B. 

proper, 




becoming 



cot B. 

heap, pile 



COltAl B. COltAl 

rhubarb 



Jek coikij 

how ? 



B. co:k 




CHICO B* CUICH 

teat, nipple 



CHIIIO 

small 



6ii:rko 

yeast, dough 



cHiri 

theft 



6oro:.iki 

to 2 ^la€e 



t. B. 

to suck 



CHlt 

slow 



Gimm, B. cAmos 

bug 



curiiito 

thief 




Medial 


Acoi.iM 

to penetrate 

aico 

walnut ' 

■bBcos B. 

lightning 

aco:*6 

' wcdmmt-tree ■ 

PfAC^O 

tail 

Aci: 

■ eye 

PfAt£CO(PfAC£to) kich 

AcTii^ni 

hole 

kACO 

bad 

bAcod. 

to irrigate 

kACO 

near 

dAc^ino 

fight hand 

kuiciin B. 

house-steward 

fA^i 

wing 

mAcairs 

wasp 

Pfiico B. pMico 

mosquito 

moc^o 

in f ront, 

gAci: B. gACE 

osiers, wicker 


before 

haidum 

jaw 

mucoi.iki 

to recover, 

oenini 

female bear 


escape 

jAmxiico 

son-in-law 
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V 

■ -'C 




pACGI.iM .. 

to ripen 

kACAti 

match 

(pAjoi.iki) . 


mAci: 

fly, honey 

saicoi.iki ;■ 

to he affected 

poico 

grandson 

tuknico 

knuchleSj 

saico 

dream 


fetloch 

SACO B. 

easy 

liicTi, B. nico 

tongs 

sicor.iki 

to learn 

ocacoi.iki 

to reach, 

sozci, B. soici 

female 


arrive 

sii:6o 

straight, true 



tACi 

adze 



tAcoin 

carpenter 



Dcoi.iki 

to flee 


Final 



(suffix) on 

Msaic B. bisors 

sickle 

-kAC 

(suffix) in 

buic B. 

chenar-tree 


possession 

ga:c 

price 


o/, etc. 

hAToic B. borenj 

pitchfork 

birlAC 

horizontal 

bii:5 

field terrace 

marlo:6 

mulberry 

iic 

hear (male) 


{tree, fruit) 

lAC 

goat 

mlairoo 

pepper 

moc 

earth cliff 


(owailo) pAc B. (sutnmer) 
time 

puic son 

The Affinities of Shina c and c 
64. Shina c corresponds to Sanskrit c in : 


cair 

four 1 

Skt. catur-, eatvtr- 

com 

leather 

„ carman 

cu:cu 

nipple 

„ cnenka- 

cniri 

theft 

,, caurya-, V enr- 

coruito 

thief 

„ canra- 

cu:s t. 

to such 

„ V cus- 

com 

chin (?) 

„ cibnka 

pACOi.iki 

to he cooked, 

„ V pac- 

II PAj- 

to ripen 


mairoc 

pepper suggests Skt. marikaand Hind. 


miric 
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65. (a) Siiiiia cerebral c corresponds to Skt. tr, -if 
-tar in 

c£ three Skt. tmyas !j tri 

cere field „ ksetra 

jAmmeo son-in-laiD „ jamati*-, -tar- 

pme son „ piitra- 

Tlie word for woman ”, c£.i in Gilgit Sliina, is said to 
be prononneed c£.i at Giipis and in Darel. It is con- 
ceivable that it may be related to the Sanskrit stri. 

(6) Shina c corresponds to Skt, ks in : 


Ach 

eye Skt. 

aksi- 

Uli 

fie'd 

ksetra- 

con 

leisure „ 

ksana- 

dAchno 

right (hand) ,, 

daksiiia- 

fAcaili 

loing (?) „ 

paksa- 

i:c 

hear (?) „ 

fksa- 

niAci 


maksa 

tAcoin 

car])enter 

taksan- 


Notes.- — (i) In tlie loan-word meic tahle c represents z 
of mez. 

(ii) I have noted that for ce:c, ga:^ and pme some people 
say ce:t, gait, and poit. How £ar this tendency to rediice 
c to t is general I cannot yet say, nor whether it only 
works where c corresponds to tr. I also cannot say 
whether the t in these cases is cerebral 

Here again palatal sounds in Shina correspond to 
palatal sounds in Sanskrit, and similarly cerebral sounds 
correspond to cerebral, r being reckoned cerebral in 
Sanskrit. 

66. j (dz/ l) 

This sound, which is fairly common in Shina, is the 
voiced counterpart of c and like it is, at its best, a marked 
cerebral. By many it is reduced to | in the same way as 
j is reduced to z. 

Sf.s pronunciation of it always suggests to me a sort of 
g-sourid and I used to write it gz, but he himself 
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absolutely repudiates the existence of anything resernbliiig 
g. When it is pronounced slowly and carefully I now 
always think that I can recognize dz, the d element being 
subordinate. 

I have adopted the symbol j to represent it, because I 
take the full-dress sound to be dz and I want to avoid the 
formal adoption of either dz or z. j is also the correlative 
of c and similarly obviates the inference that the initial is 
a complete plosive. 

The following are examples of the two j’s. 



Initial 




j(d?. ?) 

ja;t£ 

whither 

ja: 

brother 

ja;k B. 

rheumatism 

jais t. 

to pull 

ja:k B. ja:k, 

pity 

Jap 

property 

ia,± 


jAS t. 

to take by force 

ja:lo 

raft 

jAtai.£ 

leather bag 

ja:r 

paramour (m.) 

jAC 

grapes 

jaro 

oilman 


black from 

jAk 

people 


smoke 

jAkur 

hair (human) 

jek 

extended 

jaI B. 

net 

jiigo 

long 

jAmuicIo 

son-in-law 

jiin B. 

line 

jah t. 

to loot 

luto jo: 

.il£ nostril 

JAP t. 

to stop up 



JAt 

hair (animaFs) 



jarlo; 

motherless 



B. jaro: 

parentless 



jek 

what 



jeri 

old woman 



jel 

jungle (of trees, 




thorn bushes, 




etc.) 



ji:l b. B. 

to rise, appear 




(of sun) 



jil B. ji; 

soul 
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j(dz,^) 

joi.iki(3rdsg. to le horn 
pret. jailo) 
joino B. ji:m living 
Joito B. chicken 
jmk B. pain 
juk wood 

jii% t. B. jiirk to touch 
juili B. soup 
Im snaJce 

jormid B. f ringe of hair on 

jtiraiuo the forehead 


Medial 


-jo 

ablative suffix 

aijo 

rainy ivet mist, 

a:je 

mother 


wet 

Aji 

lip 

gAjAm t. 

to Jay violent 

A joino 

strange 

B. 7^'AjAm 

hands on 

Aju kail 

this year 

liAliijo 

yellow 

bijoi.iki 

to fear 

joiji 

birch-irce 

bijyuito 

terrifying, einl- 

niAimijo 

man (homo) 

B. bijyaito 

looking 

muiji 

rat 

bojoi.iki 

to go 

mujoi.iki 

to save, preserve 

cijoit 

shade 

piijoi.iki, 

to grind, 

dijaira (pi.) 

daughters 

(psijAin) 

(I grind) 

dijoi.iki 

to fall 

piiju 

flea 

doJoi.lM 

to %vash 

rojaito 

angry 

-y- 

ijiiln (ziiln) 

-OJ£ 

maj*a: 

PAju 

theme of 
passive and 
neuter verbs 
sheep 
suffix of 
present par- 
ticiple 
middle 
salt 

niju B. uju 

otter 
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j (di z) j (d|, z) 

. ■ Final 

-j (suffix sometimes alternat- || ro:s anger 

ing with -c) on 
hulsj B. bolla ramchickor 
gi:r£j ■ ' vulture 


Affinities OF j and j 

67, (a) Shina palatal j (dz, z) corresponds to Sanskrit 
j in: 


jAmmco 

son-in-law 

Skt. jamat?*- 

jaro 

old man 

„ jarat 

jAt 

animaVs hair (?) „ jata braid of hair ^ 


Hind, jata matted hair 

jo:.iki, jailo 

to he horn, : '\ 



he was horn 

*Skt. Vjan-, jaya IV.A. 

joino 

living ] 

; ■■ A ,, , ■ 

(b) Shina palatal j corresponds to Sanskrit c in : 

jAkor 

hair of head 

Skt. cikura- 

jek 

what 1 


something] • 

(c) Shina palatal j corresponds to Skt. -dhi, -dhy- in : 

Aji 

above, upwards 

Skt. adhi 

mAjia: 

middle 

„ madhya- 

68. Shina cerebral j corresponds to : 

(a) Sanskrit dr in : 


jA5 

grafes 

Skt. draksa vine, grape 

uiju 

and perhaps 

otter 

„ udra- water animal 

ji:go 

long 

„ dirgha- (Aryan df) 

(6) Sanskrit 

s (as a rule only when medial in Shina) : 

mAimijo 

human being 

Skt. mannsa- 

imiiji 

rat 

„ miisa-, musika- 

pi;jo:.iki 

to grind 

.. VpiT 

ro:j (beside 

anger \ 


ro:s) 

1 

„ rosa- anger 

rorjaito 

angry j 
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Here, again, we have palatals corresponding to palatals, 
and cerebrals to cerebrals. 

The case of miijoiiki (doubtful mujoi.iki) is distressing; 
one would naturally connect it either with 

Skt. Vmuc- or Vmuks- (both transitive verbs) 
and then mucoi.iki to escape would follow as 
muj -f c + oi.iki — > 2nnco:.iM 

-c- being a neuter verbal theme like but the first root 
should give muc- and the latter muc-, not muj- or muj-. 

69. Cerebral d 

This is the last of the Primarv or Original Cerebrals 
which I find in SInna. 

It is distinctly not a normal, i.e. dental or alveolar, d. 
It is much more akin to an r, for which I am always 
inclined to mistake it. The sound is, however, regarded 
by the people as a d, and when pronounced slowly and 
clearly I can recognize it as d. 

The sound is not a veiy common one, nor liave I met it 
except as a medial. The following are all the examples that 
I have as yet been able to collect of it : — 


Examples — 


bAdo 

bAdoi.iki 

bAdiilo (Jai) 
bAduIirk B. 

ba^jor.lM 

bodiido, badiilo 
bidi:g B. 
bidlirro B.j 
bi:dir‘i:ko r 
bi:dir'u:koJ 


hig, large 

to finish^ complete 
hig (brother) 

small Kashmiri iron dish (used 
for drinking from or putting 
vegetables in) 
to he finished, exhausted 

noise (of gun, or falling stone) 

round 


budijoi.iki to dive 

budoloiko B. muddy (of water) 
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dAdAg, dadA:g B. 

drum (larger kind, not kettle- 
drum) 

diidu B. diiru ; 

bullet 

fAdAko II fAtAko 

bald 

(guimeii) g'aido 

sfeqf (of wheat) 

gAdAm B. : 

noise of a stone falling into water 

gAdobd: 

iron vessel ('‘ lota makrba ”) 

guduir B. guduir 

large wicker flatter (for cleaning 
rice in) 

kodak' i: 

a kind of repulsive white grub 
which eats the roots oE plants 

kor loido B. 

thin, emaciated (of cattle) 

kuido 

lame 

kdo B. 

bastard 

sorAdo B. 

vegetables Q>oo\,edL in a stone vessel 

sodui.iki d. 

to whistle 

tAlbuido 

B. tAlAbudo 

sfider 

todAm b. B. 

to stumble 

taiAdo 

slack and incomfetent 


Affinities of d 

70. l am unable to trace cognates of any of tliese words 
in Sanskrit. Perhaps they may be obvious to a Sanskrit 
scholar, but I can only assume that there are none. 

Perhaps bAdo is to be connected with Hind, bara; in 
meaning they are identical and they closely resemble each 
other in sound. 

gAdAm is presumably onomatopoeic, and may be compared 
with Pashtu 7 rab, with the same meaning, and Tiumb. 

If Sanskritic affinities are lacking, Burushaski ones are, 
on the other hand, very prominent. It will be noted that 
about fifty per cent of the words quoted are used also in 
Burushaski in an identical or slightly diflfering form. 

Shina d is represented by r in Burushaski diiru (the 
form in which I first recorded the word in Shina) and by 
dinB. goduir. 
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Secondary Cerebrals 

71. The sounds t, d, and r become, I think, cerebralized 
wlien in contact with a primaiy cerebral. 

Thus the t in ts (e) and the d in dz (j) are, I think, 
cerebral, the tongue being d^a^Yn back to tlie cerebral 
position before the pronunciation of the compound sound 
begins. 

The same seems to be the case with r in 

cATCAt fruitless mtilberry 

I am at a loss to provide further examples. I have ci:|‘s 
(for clii) recorded from a Punyali, but it is probably in- 
correct. 

7 2. Cerebral I am inclined to agree with Dr. Grahaiiie 
Bailey that the n in si:n, linear is a real cerebral. Failing 
proof to the contrary, I hold that this is cerebralized by 
the preceding §. 

73. This process of cerebralization over a vowel is 
easily conceivable (consider the laws affecting the cliange 
of n to n in Sanskrit). The difficulty is tluit I have failed 
to find any signs of its operating as a general rule in Sliina. 
Out of a large number of words I have examined, I am 
prepared to admit some degree of cerebralization only in 
the following instances : 


canoi.iki 

to send 

con 

leisure 

dAciino 

right hand 

|i:ni 

lines 

tAeoiia . 

carpenter 

ju:n 

a wild pdant with medicinal virtues 


I have experimented with the theory that a close vowel, 
requiring less alteration of the mouth cavity, might favour 
the continuance of the cerebralization, but without positive 
results ; 

canoi.iki is liostile to it. 

I have failed to find in Gilgit Shina confirmation of 
Dr. Grahame assertion that in all dialects the n of 
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kuni plural of ko:n ear 

is cerebral, or evidence of any general principle by which 
a final alveolar n changes to cerebral n when it is followed 
by a vowel. Incidentally, why should it ? 

74. It might be expected that if n is sometimes affected 
by a carry-over of cerebralization that t, d, and r would be 
similarly affected, but I have examined many words with- 
out obtaining any positive result. I think these sounds 
may possibly be slightly affected in some cases, but not to 
the point of cerebralization. For example in 

Aciiru in the eye 

cot b. to fall 

jAtai.E hag 

and still more in 

dAinijair (or j ?) trouble 
ciiri udder 

rojaito angry 

it would be incorrect to describe the t’s and r’s as cerebrals. 

75. There still remains one possible source of cerebral- 
ization to be considered, the influence of hack vowels, I 
have already referred in §§ 26, 27 to the apparent effect 
of back vowels in retracting the position of a neighbouring 
consonant, but this does notin itself entail cerebralization, 
nor, as far as I can judge does it lead to it in Gilgit Shina. 

A few isolated words, such as : 

so:n gold 

kAn hill 

kun blanket 

seem to have rather retracted n’s, perhaps due to the con- 
tiguous vowels, but I do not think they are cerebral. 

76. Burushaski possesses a cerebral n which, so far as 
I have been able to ascertain, occurs only in the proximity 
of a primary cerebral. The following are examples ; 

CAn empty, leisure, Cf. Shina con 

SAn gate 

s£in Shin, Cf* Shina si:n 
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§£B, sm kind of bedstead 

siiE, siina they eat, eat ! 

som ■ , egg 

77 . Burushaski lias also one or more sounds wliicli I 
cannot exactly distinguish or define. In one or two words 
I seem to hear what may be a cerebral r or 1. E.g. 

bAyoin mare 

gsratAs to dance, etc. 
gAl’U chickor 

In other cases there seems to be something resembling 
more a y or w glide, and in others something suggesting 7 
and again These sounds appear to occur only in words 
which are not found in any form in Shina. 

78. Before passing on I wmuld advert for a moment to 
the inconsistency in marking cerebrals of wliich Sir George 
Grierson complains in the records on whicli he has had to 
work, and whicli has naturally led liim to doubt tlie 
existence of any true cerebrals in Shina. 

I would suggest tliat his records have all been prepared 
by Indian inquirers, or at least with their assistance, and 
that there are primd facie grounds for distrusting an 
untrained Indian's judgment in discriminating between 
cerebrals and non-cerebrals. 

Indians as a rule in transliterating render the English 
alveolar t, i, r as cerebrals, to which in fact they bear no 
relation. Wlien these sounds are not dental they 
apparently strike the Indian earas resembling his cerebrals. 
Again, are all modern Indian written cerebrals really 
cerebrals? laskfor in,formation. 

Again, as regards cerebral j, the Indian is no better 
off than the Englishman, for am I not right in believing 
that they are equally unfamiliar to him ? What, by the 
way, has become of the Sanskrit cerebral s in the modern 
vernaculars ? 

The Indian ofiicials who have furnished records have 
undoubtedly been men of high intelligence, but it is 
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iinlikely that their attention was ever called to phonetics 
as a science and they have probably been very much at sea 
in meeting with sounds new to them. 

No such suspicions can be cast on Dr. Graliarne Bailey. 
He bears a reputation as an expert and an enthusiast of the 
modern school of phonetics. The only suggestions I can 
make towards explaining the difference of our views are : 
that I am entirely wrong, which every candid-minded 
person will agree is unthinkable ; or that Dr. Grahame 
Bailey has relaxed the standard of admission for cerebrals 
— there are reputable writers who describe the sh of the 
English sliijp as cerebral; or that the Gilgitis whom he has 
had to deal with have been sufferers from acute cerebralism. 

Dr. Grahame Bailey will probably retort that he is 
incapable of error in such a simple phonetic matter as the 
diagnosis of cerebrals. 

Be this as it may, he must at least confess to a lapse from 
gr^ce in his use of the term ‘'letter'' which he habitually 
uses for " sound”. He says of Shina, " The cerebral letters 
are used with extraordinary consistency,” etc. Would that 
they were ! for then we should have Shins who were 
conscious of the quality of different sounds in their own 
language and we should have their own written record of 
what they considered cerebrals. Unfortunately, from this 
point of view, however, Shina is an unwritten language 
and has no letters. It is vox et praeterea nihil. 

79. I have already referred to the existence of cerebrals 
in Wakhi, The existing position as regards the recognition 
of cerebrals in Wakhi is not very clear. Shaw (JASB. 
xlv, pts. i. No. ii, 1876, p. 150) seems to represent a 
cerebral s by his “ sch. ”. 

SirGeorge Grierson (I shIcashmi,ZebaJci, and Yazghnlami, 
E.A.S. 1920) adopts his description and remarks that 
the sound “appears to be much the same as the Indian 
cerebral s 

Geiger in G.I.P. i, 2, pp. 292 and 305, I apprehend to 
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admit cerebral s and z in Shigni, but in Wakbi only 
palatals. 

I have recently had an opportunity of making a very 
brief study of Wakhi with one or two Wakhis and I found 
most decided 

cerebral s, and c 

The first two were even more pi'onounced than in Shina. 
As regards t, d, n, r, I can say nothing; I did not observe 
them, but I was not seeking for them, 

Shaw records only a few instances of his sch, of which I 
have only the one word for black:, which he gives as 
'' schu’V while I have only su: 

I am probably wrong. On the other hand, Shaw does not 
appear to recognize cerebrals in the twenty ivords or so 
in which I have recorded s, z, and e. Dr. Grahame Bailey 
will, I am sure, support me in saying that it is very 
unlikely that I recorded a cerebral where it did not exist. 

This sharing of these peculiar sounds by Shina and 
Wakhi is curious and noteworthy. 

Wakhi is certified as an Iranian language by Geiger and 
Grierson, while the '' Dard ” language is placed by 
Sir George Grierson as an offspring of the Aryan language 
subsequent to the branching off from it of the Indo-Aryan 
language, but prior to the development of full Iranian 
characteristics. 

Is it certain that Wakhi is a definitely Iranian language, 
or may not it also have taken form before tlie full 
development of the Iranian group ? I ask in ignorance. 

It is to be noted, however, that none of my Wakhi 
words with cerebrals have cognates in Shina with cerebrals. 
The only instance in which I find the same root represented 
in both languages with a cerebral in one case is 
Waklii yasc Shina aiti 

both of which are presumably cognates of Skt, asthb, Av. 

.asta** 

80. It is interesting to notice in Paslitu the existence 
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of sounds wliicli are soiiiewhat similar in character and 
origin to the Sliina se^ri^ s, c, j. They are those repre- 
sented in the script by ^ j and pronounced s and 
2 (written I and I) in the South; ^^nd g in the North. I 
am not certain whether they are in any sense cerebrals. 

' Pa. s represents 1. - Iranian rs and sr 

2. j, — Indo-European k’s 

Pa. z represents Iranian intervocalic s 
Thus Pa. I corresponds to Shina s and c 
and Pa. z in some cases to Sh. j and s 

The dialectal interchange between Pa. s and x ? 
and g appears to be paralleled in Wakhi by an inter- 
■change of s and'.,)(., • 

E.g. my yi:| ice Shaw and G.I.P. yix 

„ suii aisfer Shaw khii.i (kh 

palatal spirant ?) 

but the Pashtu and Wakhi sounds are not of common origin. 

81. We have now completed our survey of the Shina 
•cerebrals and their noii-cerebral counterparts, and have 
inquired as far as lies in my power into their afSnities. 
Our investigations have been in no way exhaustive, but so 
far as they go it is legitimate to sum up their results and 
see if any deductions can be drawn from them, always 
having due regard to the fact that at the best they are 
true, but probably not the whole truth. 

The results may be stated as follows : — 

1. There are in Shina four Primary Cerebrals : 
s, c, j, (including z) d. 

*2. There is further a Secondary Cerebral n. 

•3. In cognate Shina and Sanskrit words 

Shina palatal s, c, and j; correspond to palatal 

sounds in the 
Sanskrit words. 

Shina cerebral s, 6, and j, correspond to cerebral 

sounds in the 
Sanskrit words. 

13 
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4. Sliina cerebral d has not been found in any Sliina 

word which lias a cognate in Sanskrit, 

5. Shina cerebral n cannot be definitely asserted to 

correspond to Skt. n or any other Skt. cerebral. 
It doubtfullj^ occurs in dAciriio, Skt. daksina-, 
but it is probably simply due to the Shina e. 

6. In words common to both Shina and Burushaski 

Shina s, c, J, correspond to Burushaski s, c, j. 

7. Of known Shina words with d about fifty per cent 

are common to Burushaski. 

8. Cerebral n occurs in Burushaski apparently in 

association with a Primary Cerebral (s). In at 
least one case the word is shared by Shinaj and 
this wox'd has a Sanskrit cognate : B. cau, Sh. 
con, Skt. ksana-, leisure, 

9. Shina has no independent true cerebral t or r. 

Sanskrit has cerebral t, and Skt. r is reckoned a 
cerebral. 

Burushaski appears to have no cerebral t, and it 
is very doubtful if it has a cerebral r. 

10. Wakhi has cerebral s, c, j, but so far as is known 

they do not occur in words which have cognates 
in Sliina and display cerebrals. 

82. These are our results, stated briefly. Can any 
certaia deductions be drawn from them ? Personally I 
doubt it, unless further extraneous knowledge can be 
brought to bear. 

W words with Sanskrit cognates occur in both 
Shina and Burushaski, one may suspect, but one cannot 
assert, that they have reached Burushaski through Shina. 

Where Sanskrit cognates do not exist, the presumption 
on the whole lies that Shina has been the borrower from 
Burushaski. 

Burushaski is believed to have preceded Shina as the 
language of the Gilgit region and it is non-Aryan. 

Is the existence of cerebral sounds in Shina and 
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Bui'usliaski to be traced to one original source or to two 
independent sources ? 

There seem to be no signs of any historical connexion 
between the cerebrals in Shina and Burushaski and those 
ill Wakhi. 

How has Wakhi, an Iranian language come to possess 
them at all and to display them in its own indigenous 
words ? 

The s and z (j) of Southern Pashtu, also an 

Iranian language, correspond roughly to the vShina 
Primary Cerebrals. Are they also cerebrals ? and when 
and how did Pashtu come hj them ? 

Was the Aryan language in its earlier stages in 
possession of cerebrals, and was it only the stock or branch 
which developed into full-blown Iranian which lacked or 
lost them ? 

Has the theory up to the present not been that Sanskrit 
derived its cerebrals ' from the pre- Aryan inhabitants of 
India ? 

Some local cerebralizing centre might be conceived of as 
having existed in early times in the Hindu Kush, but in 
that case the exact correspondence between cerebrals in 
Shina and Sanskrit would appear to be a peculiar 
coincidence. 

These are some of the questions which suggest them- 
selves to my mind, but which I have no intention of 
attempting to answer. 

83. Before leaving the subject, however, I will 
challenge one conclusion announced by Dr. Grahame 
Bailey. ' He says : 

is remarkable that a considerable majority of 
(sc. Shina) words containing t, d, h are non-Sanskritic, 
a fact which shows us that the letters (sic) belong to the 
original Aryan heritage of the race.'’ 

On the contrary, the fact proves nothing more than 
is contained in its statement. It remains to be shown 
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that such words are Aryan and not of some other origin, 
possibly that from Avhich Buriishaski had its provenance : 
and it remains to be proved that Aryan had cerebrals. 

Aspirates 

84. I have reserved this subject for separate treatment 
partly because it is a subject of disagreement between 
Sir George Grierson’s opinion, based on the material 
before him, and Di\ Graiiarne Bailey’s, based on his own 
observation and experience. 

I have also had a still better reason for postponing 
discussion of it, in the fact that in many cases I am not 
prepared to pronounce wdietlier the sounds in a word are 
aspirated or not aspirated. I have therefore sought 
safety in showing all sounds alike as unaspirated. That, 
however, does not correctly represent rny exact position. 

I aofree whth Dr. Grahame Bailev that the voiced 
plosives, g, d, b are not aspirated. I am not prepared 
either to endorse or challenge his saving clause except 
occasionally bjr accident 

I also agree that the voiceless plosives k, t, p are liable 
to be aspirated. 

The general conclusion at whicli I have arrived is that 
normally these sounds are slightly aspirated, just as they 
are in English, but that in certain cases there is more 
decided, and in some probably less decided aspiration. 

I have been unable to determine definitely wdiether they 
are ever totally unaspirated. 

From the practical point of view I do not think that the 
question is of first-rate importance. 

The difference between aspirates and non-aspirates, 
using these terms relatively, is recognized by intelligent 
Siiiua speakers, and the distinction may constitute the 
sole difference between similar wmrds with different 
meanings, but tlie ambiguous position of English in the 
matter provides a working compromise, and I do not think 
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tliat general application o£ the natural English pro- 
nunciation of k, t, p would be likely to lead to misunder- 
standing. The Shin is in any case well accustomed to 
dealing with homonyms. 

85. I am not prepared to offer an opinion on the justice 
of Dr. Grahame Bailey’s dictum that: ‘'In the case of 
words common to Shina and Indo-Aryan languages, Shiiia 
in general has the same aspiration as India, except for 
sonants.” 

For this I have two excellent reasons: firstly, that I 
should have to classify the bulk of Shina words according 
as they contain or do not contain aspirates, and I see no 
immediate prospect of doing this as I constantly experience 
the greatest difSculty in deciding whether a sound is to be 
classed as aspirated or non-aspirated ; and secondly, because 
my knowledge of the Indo-Aryan languages is insufficient 
to enable me necessarily to discover the cognates of Shina 
words which may occur in them. 

Some aspirates are to me quite clear : 
e.g. t^oi.iki to do ; k^oi.iki to eat. 

K%jo:.iki to inquire and the noun k^orjan inquiry are 
both, I think, aspirates, but I have usually written them 
instinctively without aspiration. 

86. The case of p is slightly different from that of 
k and t. ' 

Those who favour the Pf sound appear to substitute it 
wherever the others use a distinct ph. The p’s remaining 
ill the pf-speaker s vocabulary are, I think, unaspirated, or 
only slightly aspirated. 

87. The following are a few words with k and t 
tentatively classified. For convenience I write kh, th, etc. 
for the aspirates, but I think that that representation gives 
an exaggerated impression of the strength of the aspiration. 
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K 


Aspirated ' 

Unaspirated 

Mia : 

1. crow 

ka:o 

bracelet 


2. hilhhooh 

kaikAs 

chichoT 


3. stirrup 

(mA)ka:r 

for (me) 

Miairo 

a cross furrow 

kAcaik 

how much ? 


(in a field) 

^kAci 

near 

MiAbo 

left (hand) 

kysn 

boulder 

^kllACO 

had 

kiino 

black 

Miaii 

gravel 

ko 

who ? 

^MiaIoi.IM 

to count 

koiars 

pahboos, shoes 

Miysn 

time 

koilxi 

crooked 

Miir 

down 

ko:m 

work 

Mioi.i 

cap 

%o:ii 

ear 

Mioi.iM 

to eat 

koino 

thorn 

Mioijon 

inquiry 

kuilE 

grain 

Mio^r 

virgin 

kuino 

corptse 

Miii::ro 

hoof 

kuiro 

strong 

Miuiiri 

heel 

kuito 

knee 

Minito 

short 



Miujoi.iM 

to inquire 



Mion 

blanket 



Medial, 




liMioi.iki 

to write 

fAtAko 

bald 



herkun 

jewelry 



ini:k£ 

urine 



“Oi.iM 

infinite ending 



khukarii 

akind of cereal 



tiki 

bread 



tukuico 

knuckle 



uskum 

kinsman 



jAkun 

donkey 

Final, 




I have found no distinct 

CAk 

day 

final aspirate. 

jAk 

people 



inisarEk t. 

to mix 



TAk 

intention 
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T 

Aspirated Unaspirated 


thAlo 

basket 

tarito 

hot 

tliAk t. 

to shake out 

^tAl 

roo/ (internal) 


(cloth) 

tAin d. 

to swim 

tliAm t. 

to clean 

tAm t. 

to close 

tliAg t . 

to shove 

tar 

piece, bit 

tliar t. 

to open, to throw 

teiro 

crooked 

theri 

polo ball 

^ts.an 

now 

tliomok 

pellet-bow 

^tssi 

roof (external) 

tMiiji 

kind of brush^ 

tiki 

bread 


wood 

^tok 

mud 

thoi.iki 

to do 

to:m 

own 

tliiiilo 

fat 

tusa:r 

much 

tliuin 

post, pillar 



tliuk t. 

to peck 



In regard to medials I have found still 

greater difl&culty 

ill determining aspiration. 

At present I write : 

aithi 

bone 

laito (?) 

low 

^natiiE 

dances 

^pfAtu 

afterwards 

piit^o 

back 

lUAtO 

brains 

thAtho 

turban 

^muito 

other 

othAlo 

high 

^UAtO 

nose 

^utlioi.iki 

to rise 

llAtO 

lost 



pAti 

wicker dish 



pAtO 

leaf 



pinto 

tight 



^rogoito 

ill 



sotus 

I slept 



SAtiilo 

powerful 



soito 

throat 



'^'titiiro 

breast 



turmAk 

gun 

Final, 


* Note,— 

-An asterisk in- 

Final tk 

appears at best 

dicates that a word has 
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to be very rare. It seems been shifted from the other 
to occur in category to conform to 

cAtli land that has Shah Rais’s practice. 

lapsed from 
cultivation 

natli or nat dance is doubt- 
ful 

88. The spirants s, c and s, c are not, I think, aspirated. 
Indians tend sometimes to write c’s as aspirates, but here 
again Indians are not necessarily good judges. 

The general result of my investigations, as far as they 
go, is to show that aspirated k and t are of doubtful 
occurrence finally, and are rare medially. 

This agrees with the rarity of Pf or f representing 
aspirated p as a medial and its absence as a final. 

Stress Accent 

89. Dr. Grahame Bailey has referred to the “ re- 
markable accentual system upon which nearly all tlie 
declension and conjugation depend”. 

This statement of the case seems rather stronc^ ; de- 
clension and conjugation depend essentially on inflection, 
but there is an accompanying stress accent the incidence 
of which follows one or other more or less definite system. 

The normal incidence may, however, be to some extent 
affected, as in other languages, by the sentence stress or 
stress of emphasis. 

The following is an outline of the chief phenomena of 
the stress accent. 

Nouns, Pronouns, Adjectives, and Adverbs 

90. {a) In dissyllables the stress accent falls : 

(i) usually on the fiz'st syllable 
(ii) sometimes on the last syllable 
e.g. (i) Uspo, Uim, inhsto, PfUtu 
, b(ii) 'Pfithik, ■muc^o; 

The stress accent tends to fall on a long vowel, or to 
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lengthen the vowel on which it falls ; but this is not an 
invariable rule. 

(5) In polysyllables the stress accent falls : 

(i) usually on the penultimate 

(ii) but sometimes on the last syllable 
There is a subsidiary accent on the next syllable but 

one and in a trisyllable it is not always easy to tell 
whether the main accent is on the first syllable or the last. 
Examples — 

(i) niAnlurjo rog!o:to, mmsl'iilo 

(ii) tsUnAlls (but generally tsAiiUle) trousers 
miiiigolli melon 

£k ki::gAwla:r to one side 

sugurT pear 

bAbAba: floating 

(c) The addition of inflectional suffixes of case does not 
normally affect the position of the accent, but there is a 
tendency to accent the suffix of the genitive singular and 
plural. 

Examples — 

Uspo iasps lAspajo gen. pi. lAsplo (level) 

mArloic gen. sg. mArloice „ mArioico 
nom. pi. 

PflunAT gen. sg. PfonArle: nom. pi. Pf^unATE 

gen. pi. PfouAr^o 

nom. sg. go:t gen. sg. gotlei dafc. sg. g'utst 

nom. pi. g^oti gen. pi. gotlo: dat. pi. g^utat 

(d) When a monosyllable becomes a dissyllable by the 
addition of a suffix the accent falls in some cases on the 
radical syllable, in others on the suffix : 

pa: foot gen. sg. p^ai.E nom. pi. plai.E gen, pi. p'aiwo 
sa sister „ sai^E 

(e) Dissyllables of the type of cijloit retain the accent 
on the second syllable throughout. 

In dissyllables in -la: the suffix usually coalesces with 
the final -la: and the accent remains. 
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sg. nom. mTO'a: gen. mostai.s dafc. muslait abL moslaijo 
pi. nom. hhjsIs gen. mnS I o: dat. miisioit abl. miisfoijo 

(/) In dissyllables in -i: : 

If the -i: bears the accent it persists throughout the 
declension and the sufSx vowel also remains. 

If the accent is on the first syllable the -i: is dropped, 
except perhaps in the Ablative, but in any case only one 
vowel is retained. 


Examples — 

tori: polo hall baili rope 

sg. n. terUi . pi. torliis sg. bia.ii pi. b'aik 
g. tordis tordio b^aile b-ailYo 

d. tori list toriiiut biaikt biailut 

abl. torliijo toriiiujo biailijo biailijo 

(ff) Tlie -k suffix of singleness does not aftect the accent 
kiuii country loc. kiuiyer, kiuiyskor 

{h) These rules and examples only apply in a general 
way ; there is, I think, no cast-iron practice. 

For instance I have 



daru: hig game 


ga 

nalaJi 

n. 

dor in: sg. 

ga 

pi. 

giais 

g- 

deruiwiai.i 

giais 


gaiyio 

d. 

diaruwist 

gailet 


gaJo:t (gaiyiut) 

abl. 

darffiisjo 

gaiisjo 


giaiujo 

form. 

d9riu:E(ka:r) 





One would expect to find the accent usually on the -u: 
of deru: and on the -ai of ga throughout. 


Veebs 

91, {a) In certain parts of all verbs the stress always 
falls on one and the same element. These are : 

1. The o: of the suffix of the infinitive, of the present 
participle, and usually of the 3rd sg. subjunctive. 

Thus: cainioi.iki cainioije ca::aio:t 

WAlio:.iki WAlloija WAboit 

f£rij ! oi.iki fmj 1 o:ja fsrij i o:t 



III. ZAmoLiki 

zAme 1 z'Amom 

ZAmmmus 

zABi^umusus 

to strike 

ZAm^a zAniE 

ZAHl^EinO 

zAm^eiaso 


z^Ame:^ 

zAm'Ein 

ZAm'ei.is 


ZAKiioia 

ZAmlomas 

ZAniiornosis 


ZAHllait 

ZAUllaillGt 

ZAm*a:. 9 S 0 t 


zamIeu 

zAm^Einan 

zAm^Einis 
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(also, however, fer^iijot, oclaicot, and 6ivfi:ot (vb. with i: 
theme) )., 

2. The s: or i: of the preterite, present perfect, and 

pluperfect suffixes of transitive verbs. 
cainhigAS WAl^Eigunos pAsarlsigusus 

As an alternative, however, the accent is sometimes 
shifted to the penult, the vowel of which becomes 

a: or a 

e.g. dig^aino i| dkigono ; Mgtanos || bdigoiios; bigUs || bhigAs 

3. The e: or i: suffix of the past participle active 

camd: waIIei fsrijii: 

4. The last syllable of the base of neuter and passive 
verbs in the preterite, perfect, and pluperfect tenses (or 
the base itself when it is monosyllabic) : 

ferdidus, fsrdilos s'aitunus uclAtusus 


'-r i Indicative 

> Impera - 1 

i i Fut. Pres. Imperfect 

I. cainoi.iki i chains | clainum clainomus ciainumusus 

to send i c*a:na ciains c^amsno ctainiso 

I c^ainei eiainsn claims 

I c*a:no:n ciainoinAs c'amonasas 

I c'ainst claiUEnst ciainoset 

' c'ainon c^ainouon clainenis 


II. WAloi.iki i waI'E I wAlum wAlumus wAlomusus 
to bring WAiy^a waVe WAPsino WAl*e:.iso 

WAPe^ waPeih WAl'eiis 

wa1*o:ii waPoiiias WAl>oiiiosis 

WAPart WAiylainst WAPai.oset 

waI i Ein ‘ waI * £111011 waI 1 einis 
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(6) In the remaining parts of the verbs, i.e. the im- 
perative, future, present, and imperfect, some choice of 
system exists and verbs may be rough! j-- classified 
according to the system which they follow. 

In the case of simple transitive verbs two main types 
are to be noticed, which are illustrated by the verbs 
caiEOi.iki and WAloi.iki 

There is also an intermediate type of which ZAinoi.iki 
to strike may be given as an example. 

Notes 

It will be observed that in I the accent is alwa^’-s on 
the base, while in II it is usually on the first sjdlable of 
the suffix. 

I have also WAlbmus. There is a secondary accent on 
the penult of wlAlum^osus. 

Ill appears to be only a slight variant of 11. 

No. I series includes har^oi.iki to take away 

la:m*o:.iki to catch 

ciix'or.iki to cut 

The imperative singular of these is hor, laim, In 

the imperative plural cin^oi.iki has cin-a: 

No. II series includes gAiimr.iki to tie 

and mor'oi.iki to MU 

sidSo:.iki also agrees with II except that it has the 
forms sMIaie, sidUuaus, sidUmusus. 

nikaloi.M has the accent on the second sjdlable -a1- 
where WAloi.iki has it on the first syllable, otlierwise it 
exactly conforms to this ti^'pe. 

(a) Transitive verbs with an -i- theme have the stress 
on the i throughout these tenses. 

civ'Oi.iki to pfoce iiiipv. sg, civ'i: pi. civhi.a 
indie, fut. civhi.Tim, civhi.E, civhih 
„ pres, civhi.omus, civlii.Eno, etc.- 
: : 'iiripf. . civhi.onipsos, etc, ■ ' 

injunctive civhi.ot 
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{d) i. The following appears to be the tj^pe of Causative 
Yerbs 

pAsarSoi.iM pAserl's: p'Aserum; pAsUrumus pAsiorumusos 

to show pAsarSa: pAsar^s pAsar'Eino pAsar'sso 

pAsarie pAsarfsin pA^rlss 

pAsariom pAsartoinAs pAsarloinasas 

pAsarlait pAsarlarnat pAsarlai.ssst 

pAsarlain pAsarlEinan pAsarieinis 

pAsarUm is lieard as well as p>Asarom for the 1st sg. fut. 

ii. AHiosarloi.iki ifo mw5e to he forgotten agrees with this 
except ill having AmDslarAm in place of pUsarum; it has a 
secondary accent on the first syllable but one, preceding 
the main accent: Am'osariEino but lAmusarioi.iki. 

iii. tar^oi.iki to cause to he done has the accent on the 
first syllable in the singular of the imperative and in tlie 
1st pers. sg. of the future, present, and imperfect : 

t^ars tiarAin t'arAmus tUrAmusos 
Eisewhere it is on the sufSx as in pAsarloi.iki. 

Neuter Verbs 

(e) i. In neuter verbs in -iijioi.iki the accent through- 
out these tenses and in the 3rd pers. sg. of the injunctive 
falls on the -iiij-. 

Thus: fErhij fErliijAm ferliijomusus ferli:jo:t 

ii. In neuter verbs in -coi.iki the accent falls uniformly 
in these tenses and frequently in the 3rd sg. injunctive on 
the vowel preceding the -c, 

uca:C‘Oi.iki to arrive uc^aic oclaieum uc^aicomus 

uc * aiccmusDs uclaicoit 
Similarly sAECoi.iki to he affected s^ai^um, etc. 

In the past tenses of the -coi.iki verbs the accent falls 
■on the vowel preceding the -t- of the suffix. Thus : 
uc i Atos uc • Atunus 1 1 aitusus 

iii. mkaiJoi.iki to come out has nikai. ^oija nikaiJoit 
nikaiJs:. In all other parts the accent falls on the a: or 
ai, e.g. niklai.umus. 
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i v. to forget hdus : 

am • os, am I Ilk ; amlosum; amfuikmos; amfnisomosos 
aiiilii:so:t ; amfuitos and amosliilos; amlmtonos 
am^uitosos 

92. I believe that the above examples cover the 
principal phenomena of the accentuation of verbs, but my 
studies have not been exhaustive, and something has 
always to be allowed for the personal peculiarities of 
individual speakers, and the influence of emphasis or 
rhythm in a sentence. 

Tone 

93. Dr. Grahame Bailey announces the existence of 
tone words in Shina. I am not prepared to say much on 
this subject, for it is new to me, but I may record my 
own discouraging experience. 

I first took the words quoted by Dr. Grahame Bail.ey 
and believed that I found in them the required tones. 
Later I experimented with other pairs of similar or nearly 
similar words and obtained certain positive results, after 
which I left the matter alone for a week or two. 

I again repeated my experiments with the damping 
result that I found I reversed my previous conclusions, or 
that I failed to find any fixed tone* I have further tried 
a more extended list of words, but have similarly failed 
to find tone. 

I still think I can get the rising tone in Dr. Grahame 
Bailey's ba:s lungs^ but I cannot get consistent or certain 
results with his other words. (I am now, later, sceptical 
regarding the tone in bais.) 

Many apparent twin words are really different in other 
respects, and this both removes any raison d'etre for the 
existence or retention of tone, and also makes it more 
difficult to make comparisons. 

The vowel of Isil known {noi, ‘‘visible") is long, 
that of Isl blood is short. 
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The final vowel of sids:^ having simeJc is long, 
is liable to variation of quality, and bears the stress 
accent, that of side strike I is short, and the stress accent 
is less marked. 

I had hoped to get one man to repeat a series of pairs 
of tone-difFerentiated words to another and note whether 
the listener gave the correct meaning in more than 
50 per cent of cases, but I now think the test would be 
ineffective owing to the difficulty of excluding dis- 
crimination by other criteria. 

The people themselves appear to have no conscious 
appreciation of tone, though that is perhaps no conclusive 
argument against its existence. 

So far as my own examination of a number of 
homonyms, or almost identical words, goes, I have failed 
to find any constant tone. 

While not venturing to deny the discovery of such an 
expert authority as Dr. Graiiame Bailey, I would venture 
to state my opinion that tone is of no practical importance 
in Gilgit Shina, but is, if it exist, merely a matter of 
academic or philological interest. 

The factors which are important in distinguishing 
words at first sight identical are : 

vowel length, 
aspiration, 

incidence of the stress accent, 
and, occasionally, the quality of unstressed vowels. 


l£:l 

known 

Isl 

blood 

sWe:^ 

having struck 

sidle 

strike ! 

d'airi 

doors 

diaire or dla:ri 

sons 

CEli 

key 

ce.i 

wo7nan 

pinto 

tight 

piito 

back 


nineteen 

kloni 

ears 

kJe:n 

boulder 

khyen 

time 

junk 

pain 

ju:k 

wood 

khunro 

hoof 

kuiro 

strong, firm 
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There remain words like 

cak day cak pitch-fork 

go 2 i smell gon knot 

whicli, when divorced from their context, appear to me as 
indistinguishable, and are so represented hy the people, as 
'‘well ” noun and “ well ” adverb 
ill English, of both of which the tone may vary according 
to the context. 


ADDENDUM 

The Pronunciation of Gushpur Shah Rais KhIn 

Shah Rais (S.R.) was a satisfactory person to deal with. 
He -was quite alive to the operations covered by the terms 
Dental, Alveolar, Palatal, Cerebral, and Guttural and 
evolved for himself means of describing them. 

The following are the principal points in which his 
pronunciation differs from that given in the text. 


a:l 

there 

he says 

a:li 

aiji 

here 


a:ni 

kac 

near 

a 

kaci 


§13. o: for a in words given, except airo for aro 
§ 15. for 0 he says o and o e.g. con, odo:r 
He has two sounds of this type : 

(i) a very short o, as in kon ear; com chin 

kon blanket 
dok meeting 
trok opening (of buds) 

other speakers in some cases have o. 

(ii) a very short o less tense than o proper as in 
speech; pon road; tok mud; com leather; 

cot heap; tom tree; moc earth cliff 
with other speakers this sound is heard in some cavses as o 
proper, in otliers as 0 . 

§1,7. hi:. 0, for M: wo etc. 

§ 19. cuini the iz very slightly if at all, modified 
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■ § 23. nai.o for nanwo 

da:.o, dai.ii for dau 

dirz for dii.iz 

iius for ms so also Sf. 

§ 24. m£:l for mel ■ 

' SB in preference to a where tliere is option, 
also iiweilii, aweilu 

W£.i or waii water as distinguished from waii 

he will come 

§ 26. He says that all his “ k’s ” and g’s ” are guttural, 
and the}?' seemed to me to be so. 

b. kina for km why not ?”) etc. 

§28, carAp and d^rAp, but darAb is also said. 

§ 29. He favours final k except in png. 

§31. He uses b for v/w in abAteii, ciboi.iki. 

§ 34. He has no y and says gorzAm, guL 

§36. He has no v substituting b (see § 31) and w 
su:i for siiiwi dogs. 

§ 37. He confirms dsiz and denies the existence of de:s. 

§ 38. He says PfAiiks not PfAgks. 

§ 40. a:ni for aip ; maijio. 

§ 41. He nasalizes vowels in some cases where they 
are not nasalized in the text : 

ail mouth paiyailo herdsman 

5:si wind buiyoi.iki to weave 

guiysl cowhouse buiyaroi-iki to have woven 

§ 46. He is rather freer with the y glide than the text. 
So maiyairs; paiyailo ; father-indato (v. §59). 

Note, biiyoi.iki to sit ; baiyoi.iki to plough. SVs vowel 
in to sit’’ is, I think, usually 8 rather than ai Also 
“ both ” bsya rather than baiya. 

§ 47. Neither S.R. nor Sf. approves of y for g ; but it is 
common. 

§ 50. He says j (dz) is the correct sound, but his own 
pronunciation sometimes tends to the z he condemns. 

JRAS. APKTL 1924. 
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Both §.R. and Sf. favour -j for the sufiiK: = on, 

§ 51. AS AS eight, doubtful. 

§ 52. At^i for a:ti hone, 

§ 53. .Pfuits and Pfiiis. 

sirao for tsii-ao razor, 
dariiiz and donuts. 

§ 54. His p ill Pf is slight. 

PfAguizo:.iki for PfAkii:zo:.iM 
dAmfius not dAmPfius 
Pf Apor and PfAfor 

He gives as correct forms PfApi: and PfAfi: 

Pfiiph he states, is said by people of Bargu and Sherot 
on the Punyal border. 

§59. szil fever with a vowel between a and 
sak for sAkfull, 

§ 63. ca:r for ca:r cliff. 

He says that it is similar to ca:r four only more em- 
phatically pronounced. 

c£:c for ce:c field. 
cAmius for hug. 

ocacoi.iki for ucacoi.ikl. 
hn*Aco for hirAc. 

§ 66. jEto for jaro. 

jAkur for jAkur. 
joto, joto. 

juk t. to touch, similar to jtik trood 
.He gives J (dz) as the correct pronunciation,, but himself 
tends .to I and in a few cases to somethins: sugo-estincr r. 
Aj€ for aJI, so also Sf. ■ 

mojoiiki for mojoi.iki (which was doubtful 'before). ■■ 
Beside ro:s also roij. 

§ 69. His d sounds to me like English r. He does not 
know the words kuroido and ^OTAdo. 

§71. He agrees with the views, expressed about 
cerebral t, Tj and n. He represents the further back t as 
palatal. 
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§§ 84--88. Tlie results I have obtained from 6.E. diflbr 
more from my previous ones in the matter of Aspirates 
than in an^r other point. 

This only bears out ray views as to the absence of <a 
clear distinction in all cases between aspirates and non- 
aspirates. 

It is necessary, however, to mention that ^.E. is pretty 
clear in his own mind as to what are and what are not 
aspirates. He recognizes, however, doubtful or inter- 
mediate cases, e.g. 

AtM hone 6:t^i lip 

His pronunciation accorded with his theory. 

In this one case I have altered the te^t to conform to 
his views and practice. 

This has necessitated the transference of a few initial 
aspirates to the non-aspirate category, and vice versa ; but 
the principal result has been the elimination of half a 
dozen medial aspirated t’s w^hich I had recorded. 

§§ 89-92. Few variations have to be noted 

§90. d. gutlut for glutot 
e. musloi.o „ muSlo 
h. nom. dariu: abl. dorwlEijo 

The declension of ga is : 


sg. n. 

ga pi. 

gaiyie: 

S- 

gaiyie: 

gaiyio 

d. 

gaiylet 

gaiy'ot 

s. 

gai.li:jo 

gaiyiuijo 


§ 91. 6. S.E. gives ucAcl Old (with an anomalous -d) as 
more common than ociAcot. 

He also admits farijioit beside ferhijot 
and anmsloit amluiiot 

am^uis for am 'us 

§ 93. S.E. denies the existence of tone words 
In the case of ba:s he makes the distinction : 
hais lung 
ba;:l: language 
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He admits cases of true homonyms such as gun = knot 
and smell. 

Is there any evidence for the existence of tone in any 
lan£fuao:e outside the consciousness of an intellic^eiit 
speaker of the language and imperceptible to him ? If 
there is not, then the case for the existence of tone in 
Gilgit Shina is a very weak one. 

Gil GIT. 

December y 1921. 


The so-called Injunctions of Mani, translated 
from the Pahlavi of Denkart 3, 200 

By A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON 

r|lHE discovex}7- made in Chinese TnrkistaPx, at the beginning 
of tliis century, of a mass of Manicbsean fragments, in 
part renmants of Manf s long-lost bible, lent a keen zest to 
the study of that old-time heresy which struggled for world 
supremacy in religion during the early Christian centuries. 
A.S a would-be rival to Christianity and 2/oroastrianism 
Mani s syncretic creed was anathematized by Church Fathers 
and Zoroastrian priests alike. The story of how these 
fragments of the missing Manichsean literature were found 
at Turfan and elsewhere in Eastern Turkistan is well known 
to scholars,^ while those who are interested in the subject are 
familiar with the work since done on them by specialists. 

Having long been engaged in studying these fragments in 
the light of Zoroastrian influence upon Manichseism (the 
results of which it is hoped to publish later in a volume 
Zoroastrian and Manichcean Studies), I have been led 
also to collect the allusions to Mani—all of them polemical 
in character— in the Zoroastrian Pahlavi Books. A chapter 
here presented ^ from the Denkart, or "'Acts of the Zoroastrian 
Eeligion’^ denounces a series of Manfs commandments (two 
or three' of them quite apocryphal) which were contradicted, 
a century after Manf s time, by the Magian high priest 
Aturpat, prime minister of Shahpuhr II (a.b. 309-79). 

^ See Le Coq^, JBAB, 1909, pp. 299-322 (^ith bibliography, p. 301). 

2 The passage has been rendered into rather literal English, somewhat 
to the detriment of the style. The very free paraphrase by Peshotan Bastnr 
Behramjee Sanjana in his edition of the text has been helpful, though his 
version, as is natural in the case of a pioneer attempt, sometimes fails 
(e.g. § 9) to hit the correct meaning. In the transliteration I have followed 
my custom of giving the “ Huzvarishn ” forms, followed by their Iranian 
equivalents in parentheses ( ) ; vowels written plene in the text are 
indicated by long quantity marks. 


214 the so-called injunctions of mani 

Pahlavi Test Transliterated 

Dk. 3, 200 (ed. Pt. B. Sanjana, 5, 242-4 ; ed. Dk. M. Madan, 

1, 216-18) 

1 , X druz astah ^ Mmll ^ patlrah zak (an) I ahmyVi ^ 
dfdstdf ^ i Mdraspanddn ^ andarz drdyistJ ^ 


2. ^Mvak^, patimk zak (art) % ahrdylli drdstdr Aturpdt 
[ken}^ pamn {pa) mmihi Id (ne) ddUan andarzemt. Druz. 
mtah Mann km u awdrlg driiz ^dgirdistan ^ mart.mi{-)tan ^ 
drdyistJ 

3 . Advak patwak zak (an) I alvrdylli dmstdr Atmydt 
dharihd ^ anbdr Id (ne) sdxtan andarzemt} Druz astak Bddnu 
pavan (pa) Az-varzihith ^ cdstaMh ^ nihdn ^ anbdr i andutd 
{martum) I gelidn u xvarim u ddrisn apesaMmian ® u jdn ^ % 
sedan {devdn) u zak{dn)-as ga7i[r]dk-dahakdn ^ u ddm ® javtl 
{yut) dzvarihd anhdrtan davistM 


' 4 . \Evak patmk zak {an) % ahrdyik drdstdr Aturpdt ^ 
mplr {veh) mdhmdn patlriftan ^ andarzemt Druz astak Mdnm. 
mdn-ic ^ zak{dnyas mdhndn den {andar) patirihi yehvunei ^ 
(bavE) asgahdmh ^ davist 

5 , 'Emk patlrak zak {dn) % ahrdyih drdstdr Aturpjdt nesa 
{zan) min {az) tdxm,ak kartan andarzemt Druz astak Mdrm 
nesa {zan) min{azyic bard (&6) toxmah pavan {jya) ymtvand ^ 
rdyemtan ^ val{d)-as frlftakdn hazakth davist 

6 , 'Evak patlrak zak {dn) % ahrdyih drdstdr Aturpdt pavan 
{pa) pesmidrlh d gxisemdnh ^ ddtistdn rdst rdymltan ^ 
andarzemt} Druz astak Mdnll ddtistdn ddt ddtdbar min {az) 
gehdn andftan{^ ^ davist. 


Numbers in text and translation refer to Notes, pp. 218-27, 
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Liteeal Teanslation of the Pahlavi Text 

Dk. 3, 200 (ed. Sanjana, 5, 242-4; ed. Madan, 1, 216-18) 

1. Ten injunctions^ wkich the fiend incarnate,^ Mani, 
clamorously proclaimed ® contrary to those of the adorner of 
holiness, Aturpat,^ son of Maraspand.^ 


2. [i] One contrary to that which the adorner of holiness, 
Aturpat, enjoined, (namely) not to cherish vengeance ^ in 
one’s thoughts. The fiend incarnate, Manx, clamorously 
proclaimed ^ that mankind ^ should incline toward ® vengeance 
and other fiend (ish passions). 

3. [ii] One contrary to that which the adorner of holiness, 
Aturpat, enjoined, (namely) not to make a hoard (of riches) 
avariciously.^ The fiend incarnate. Mam, in accordance with 
his teaching of Greed-action ® falsely said to destroy the 
private hoard of men of the world, and the food and possession, 
and avariciously to hoa]:d them up separately (for) the life 
of demons and those evil serpents and creatures of his. 

4. [iii] One contrary to that which the adorner of 
holiness, Aturpat, enjoined, (namely) to welcome the good as 
guests. The fiend incarnate, Mani, falsely said there should 
be^ slackness of the house ^ also in receiving those guests 
of. his. 

5. [iv] One contrary to that which the adorner of 
holiness, Aturpat, enjoined, (namely) to take a wife from a 
(good) family. The fiend incarnate, Mani, falsely said to 
arrange for, ^ in marriage,^ a wife^ from even (those) without 
(good) family, (and) with the iniquity of her deceits. 

6. [v] One contrary to that which the adorner of holiness, 
Aturpat, enjoined, (namely) to arrange for ^ just judgments in 
regard to plaintiff and defendants The fiend incarnate, 
Mani, falsely said to reject ^ from the world the judgments 
given by a judge. 
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7. 'Emh fatimh zah {an) % ahmylh arastdr Aturpat min 
{az) adatihd huUan toman {gdmn) u gdspanddn pdxrez 
andarzemt. Druz astah Mcirm pavan (pa) gehdn anarzihuh I 
godltan (?) ^ w (?) ® ddrim h admn (?, Mmist) ® ma/rtum 
anaftan ^ gospand lavata {awdh) martum awaslhlmtan ^ davisf. 


8. 'Emk patvmk zah (an) I aJirdylh drdstdr Aturpdt gelvi ^ 
huneddtah ^ rd% ddstan andarzemt. Druz astah Mann parhdr ^ 
pavan (pa) stun, ^ I Kundag ^ Druz zah {an) I hiimddtak ^ 
drdyistan davist. 

9. 'Evah patlrak zah {an) I alirdyih drdstdr Atiirpdt cahiin ^ 
(Iter) I getM ^ pavan (pa) Yazddn ^ frdz sadhimd ^ {Mstan) 
andarzemt, Druz astah Mann getn cabun'^ apdyistan vinds 
ap-as (= u-s) ® kartdr u ddtdr bamh-kar ^ davist, 

10. ^Evah patirah zah {an) I aJvrdyih drdstdr Aiurp}dt 
cabun menog banafsa {ba xvat) havikunastan {xvdstan) 
andarzemt, Druz astah Mdnu sapir \ve1i) menog ^ den {andar) 
druzUn ardstahth ^ ap-as (= u-s) ^ huhemet (?) ® bdxtismli-ic ^ 
davist 

11. ^Evah patirah zah (dn) % ahrdyth drdstdr Aturpdt druz 
min {az) tan bard {be) kartan andarzemt Driiz astah Mann 
martum tan ^ i druz davist, 

12. Evah patirah zah {dn) i ahrayzh arastdr Aturpdt 
Yazddn^ pavan {pa) tan mdhmdn hartan andarzemt. Druz 
astah Mdnu Y azddn pavan {pa) tan mdhmdn M (ne) yehvunet ^ 
{bavet) bard {be) den {andar) tan bastak ^ ast ^ davist 

13. Evak patirah zah {an) i ahrdyih arastdr Aturpdt ’e 
u den {andar) u ’e nafsa {xves} tan ^ gehdn virdstan ^ 
andarzenit. Druz astah Mdnm gehdn akdrz ^ virdstdr ^ 
[Id (ne)] yehvunet ® (})avet) baTd{he)4e pavan (pa) dtur I 
ydvetdn soz visdwdhet^ davist. 
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7. [vi] One contrary to that which the adorner o£ 
holiness, Atiirpat, enjoined, (namely) refraining from the 
killing of large cattle and small cattle unlawfully. The fiend 
incarnate, Mani, falsely said for mankind to reject in the 
world the unworthiness of cattle-raising (?)2 and (?) ^ every ® 
possession, (and rather) to destroy’ cattle along with men. 

8. [vii] One contrary to that which the adorner of 
holiness, Aturpat, enjoined, (namely) to hold the world for an 
original creation. ^ The fiend incarnate, Mani, falsely said 
clamorously to proclaim that a disk ^ upon the support ^ 
of the fiend Kundag ^ is its original creation. 

9. [viii] One contrary to that which the adorner of 
holiness, AtuTpat, enjoined, (namely) to dispense worldly 
riches in behalf of God.^ The fiend incarnate, Mani, falsely 
said that worldly riches necessitate ^ sin, and the maker and 
giver thereof ^ is a worker of iniquity. 

10. [ix] One contrary to that which the adorner of 
holiness, Aturpat, enjoined, (namely) to seek spiritual riches 
for oneself. The fiend incarnate, Mani, falsely said spiritual 
good to be in the fiendishness of injustice, and therefrom ® 
is good character (?) ® and salvation. 

11. [x] One contrary to that which the adorner of 
holiness, Aturpat, enjoined, (namely) to banish the fiend 
from the body. The fiend incarnate, Mani, falsely said 
mankind to be the body^ of the fiend. 

12. [xi] One contrary to that which the adorner of 
holiness, Aturpat, enjoined, (namely) to make God a guest 
in the body. The fiend incarnate, Mani, falsely said God 
should not be a guest in the body, but he is ^ a prisoner ^ in 
the body. 

13. [xii] One contrary to that which the adorner of 
holiness, Aturpat, enjoined, (namely) for (men) themselves,^ 
one with another,^ to make perfect ^ the world. The fiend 
incarnate, Mani, falsely said there is not ever ^ to be a 
perfecter ® of the world, but indeed the world will be 
destroyed^ by a fire’ burning for ever. 
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Notes on Dsnkart 3 , 200 , 1-13 
1.— 1. X %: So Mn. d % ''ten (injunctions) which''; 
etter than (PtS. dl, altliough twelve injunctions are actually 
aumerated ; a somewhat similar miscount in the caption 
esume appears to occur two chapters further on (3, 202). 
»otli of these selections form a part of a series of chapters 
196-202), in each of which " ten ’’ sayings or admonitions 
re recorded, as several times elsewhere in Pahlavi literature, 
.'he schematic arrangement would consequently call for " ten ’’ 
aot eleven or twelve). Now in the preceding chapter, 
)k. 3, 199 (PtS. pp. 241-2 ; ain. pp. 215-16), the direct 
dmonitions of Aturpat (given as inj mictions in the imperative 
Qood) are recorded in the text as " x but they can be so 
ounted only by grouping §§ 8-9 of that chapter into one 
njunction (vi), as is done by PtS. in his transl. p. 315 ; 
)r, better still, by compressing §§ 10-11 into one section. 
•1 similar method of reduction could be employed to reduce 
)ur present chapter to ^'ten^’ injunctions by combining our 
»§ 9-10 (here numbered as injunctions viii-ix) into one .section, 
md further compressing our §§ 11-12 (here numbered as 
njunctions x-xi) into a single section. But doubtful. 
k further divergence to be noticed is the fact that our present 
j 11 (here numbered as inj miction x), enjoining the banish- 
nent of the fiend from the human body, is altogether 
missing in Dk. 3, 199, which proceeds immediately to § 12 
[there called injunction ix), which urges that the CTodhead be 
made a guest in the body. Possibly, therefore, but by no 
means certainly, our § 11 (injunction x) may be due to an 
expansion. The last section, 13 (there x = our xii), as to 
making the world perfect, is practically the same in tenor in 
its first part in both chapters, although naturally Aturpafc says 
nothing about the final world conflagration. On the whole it 
is perhaps best to let our numbering stand (which PtS. has 
done), after having drawn attention to the divergences and 
discrepancies. Much the same might be said about Dk. 3, 
202, mentioned at the outset.— *2. astah : Here taken as 
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from “ bone cf. ast-dmand, }i&xiqq ‘‘ incarnate ” ; but 
it may be taken with Bartkolomae, WZKM. 29, 23, as ‘'seiend 
(being) from ast, “a being”; similarly Salemaim, Bin 
BmchstuJc, p. 20, on SbGV. 16, 53, hastah ciz existierendes 
ding ”, and West (ad loc.), SBB. 24, 246, existing thing ” ; 
less well West, SBE. 37, 278 (Dk. 9, 39, 13), xastah “ broken- 
down (NP. xastan “to break”); cf. TPhl. S. 8, 4 
(Salemann, Man, Stud,, iii-iv, p. 42).-««3. : Written 

in TPM. Mam; the edition of Madan here wrongly has u 
after 4. aJirdylh: BthL, Zwm p. 11, n. 4, 

prefers ahroMh or alircidlJi ; TPhl. shows "arddiy (Mii. 1078) 
or ^arddih (S. 9 verso, d, 17).— 5. Aturpdt I Mdraspanddn 
(or Mahro-, Mdhrd -) : The noted pontiff who was prime 
minister of Shahpuhr II (a.d. 309-79), thus a century later 
than Mani ; the text of Mn. reads, throughout, pat, the 
0 (a), as in PtS. Mdrd-S 2 )anddn for Mn. Marspanddn, being 
the “shewa” vowel (a); cf. Bthl., WZZM. 30, 29-31 ; 29, 248. 
As already observed (note 1), the original admonitions of 
Aturpat are given in the chapter (Dk. 3, 199) immediately 
preceding thi ^ one, and they correspond in general tenor and 
sequence to these. But in that chapter the injunctions are 
given in a direct form as commandments in the imperative 
mood, wHle here they are given throughout indirectly in 
the infinitive mood (practically equivalent to indirect dis- 
course).— 6. drdyist : This verb, as also in § 2, has a bad 
sense in Pahlavi, “ to clamour, vociferate, prate, babble,” 
cf. NP. drd'Uan, m.d (like davist, §§ 3-13) is used of evil 
beings ; for convenience, therefore, it may be rendered into 
English by the addition of a qualifying adverb, “ clamorously 
proclaimed” (just as below, “ falsely proclaimed ”) ; 

the verb depending upon drdyist stands in the infinitive 
(cf above, note 5, end) ; regarding the formation of this 
preterite (and also davist) see Wd[ii,,WZKM, 29, 24, 34, 37, 38^ 
2. — 1. 'evak or evalc: This is the accepted and assured 
reading of the traditional xaduk, ay oh,— 2. [keni : Both 
PtS. and Mn. omit, but the context requires the addition of 
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en from tlie next sentence, as indicated by PtS. tlirougli 
is parenthesis and footnote.— 3. 'ogirdistan (?) I : Lit. the 
iclining of mankind towards ; somewhat uncertain (PtS. 
■n d m St nnd , Mn. an dr d st h n ; PtS., p. 295, pazandizes 
iy hug9rd9dan4), but it seems plausible to compare NP. 
ifdyistan OT gardyistan, ''to incline towards, love/’ etc. 
Steingass, Pers.-Eng. Did., p. 1077), and to take the prefixed 
as the common verbal prefix Phi. 'o (au == 5), the meaning 
hen being lit. ‘' incline down to ’’ ; the i (conjoined with 
ihe verb in the PtS. edition, as often) is the common con- 
truction connecting the infin. with the following noun in 
?hL and NP., cf. below (§ 7) Mstan i torddn {gdmn) ; it 
^ould be out of place to suggest reading 'ddrdyistan or 
mrdstmi.-^L martum(-)tan : As cpd, lit. “ mankind-body.'' 
—5. drdyist: See § 1, n. 6 ; text of Mn. has a^ild^arzemt, 
though this may belong to part of the next sentence in § 3 
see n. 2 on that section) which is supplied by PtS. 

«1. ahmdhd or dmrlhd : Adverb, cf. hTP. dzmr, dzwr, 
see West and Haug, Glossary, p. 16.— 2. [ ... ., ] andar- 
iemt : See remark on § 2, n. 5, end ; PtS. gives the text of 
bhis sentence as here transcribed, but he notes that he has 
supplied the missing sentence 'evah . . . andarzemt ; his text 
does not include mi' 7, though necessary to the sense.— 3. 
M-varUsmh: PtS. writes this cpd. as two separate words ; the 
fiend Az, Av. Azi (cf. above, § 3, n. 1), is often alluded to in 
the TPhl. Piagments as the demon of Greed ; Mn. text here has 
db n ff sn %h {dav-mmsmh ?, cf. Frag. S. 7, c, 20, d u x v n d , 
" lord of lies " ?).— i. mkahtli: So rightly Mn. ; the text of 
PtS. attaches c to the preceding word. — 5. nilidn: So PtS., 
better than Mn. '' and others.'' — 6. aqjesalfimtan : 

The transcription of this word (cf. § 7} is not quite certain, 
though the meaning is clear ; PtS. Paz. (p. 295) gives 
awsahlmtan and on § 7 (p. 296) awisohmlian ; West, 
SJiikand-guMdmk Vijdr, p. 233, has awasdimdan " to ex- 
terminate, annihilate " ; possibly We should read apoxsimtan 
(cf. Skt. apakmdti), cf. Bthl, IF. 38, 18, n. 1, 2, 3.-7. ujdn 7 : 
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Thus rightly Mn. (though with an unnecessary I before 
u jan 1 ) ; PtS. reads hdmah, though adding in a footnote 
that all the MSS. here read ^dn h — 8. gan\f\d'k--daliakdn : 
Mn. ganddahakdn ; the first element of this compound is 
the common term employed in Phi. and Paz. for rendering 
Av. ahra; for various suggestions regarding the possible 
Iranian reading of this obscure word {anrdk, zurdk, or ? drvdk) 
see Bthl., AirWb. col. 105. [In an article which became 
available only later, I find that Bartholomae, Zur Kenntniss 
. . . M-undarten, i, p. 22 (in Sitzb. Heidelberger Ak. Wiss., 1916, 
No. 9), proposes to read dawdk as a pres. ptcpL of the verb 
''to deceive’’, thus meaning "betriigend, betriigerisch”. 
This would accord with my suggestion just above (§ 3, n. 3) for 
explaining TPhl. d v xv n d "lord of lies ’’.] — ^9. ddmjavit 
(yut) : PtS. conjoins as one word. — 10. davist : So PtS. through- 
out (see comments in § 1, n. 6) ; Mn. has generally davit (cf. 
Bthl., WZKM, 29, 37), though sometimes marked with dia- 
criticals, vTongly as here, davdit, 

4. — 1. Aturpat : Mn. wrongly has a punctuation mark 
after this word. — 2. jpatlriftan : Paz. padiraftan ; it is 
possible also to transliterate as patdgriftan ; TPhl. has both 
pdyryft {padirift) and gryft {grift), see Bthl., WZKM. 
25, 404 ; 30, 34.-3. mdn-ic, etc. : The words in this sentence 
are clear, but the construction seems a little involved.— 
4. yeJivunet {bavet or bet) : Both PtS. and Mn. have the ending 
-y t n ==■ it here and in §§ 12, 13 ; therefore, unless we are to 
assume that this is a substitution for the ordinary internal 
form of t and read yekvuntan (butan ) — for which possibility 
cf. Bthl., tiber ein sasan. Eechtsbuch,” in Sitzungsb. 
Heidelberg, Ak, Wiss., 1910, p. 9, line 10 — the verb here (and 
in §§ 12, 13) is a 3rd sing, pres, instead of the usual infin. ; 
observe that PtS. Paz. reads ydhvundt ; regarding this verb 
see West and Haug, Glossary, pp. 83, 86, 189, and also Bthl, 
WZKM, 25, 407, n. 2, — 5. asgaJidnih: Abstract in -ih, 
cf. NP. azgahdn, '' lazy, slothful, indolent,” see West and 
Hang, Glossary, p. 29. 
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5. — “1. pavan {pa) patmnd: Cf. Btlil., WZKM, 27, 370.~ 
fdyemtan : Cf. BtliL, ''Tiber ein sasan. Eechtsbuch,” in 

itzungsb. Heidelberg. Ah. Wiss., 1910, p. 22. In Manicliasisni 
aly the Auditores, not the Elect, indulged in marriage, 

6. — 1. pesenidrlh u pasewidnk : Lit. " complaint and 
efense ” ; these legal terms used in the case of plaintiS 
ad defendant, see BtliL, "Tiber ein sasan. Eechtsbuch,’" 
iSitzungsb. Heidelberg. Ah. ILm., 1910, pp. 17, 18, 19, 20, 24 ; 
1. WZKM. 30, 33 ; cf. also West and Hm-g, Glossary, p. 114. 
-2. fdyemtan: Eor references see § 5, n. 2.— **3. andarzemt: 
0 PtS. as usual ; Mn. here has an abridged form andarzn.-^ 
. an ap inn = andftan : See likewise § 7, where PtS. (p. 296) 
ives Paz. andwtan, though here Paz. hu-dfian ; Jamaspji 

1. J. Asana, PaJilavi . . . Diet., Bombay, 1886, vol. iv, p. 816, 
.as andftan "to forsake, abandon, withhold one's hand", 
tc. ; West, Shikand-gmndmk Vijdr, p. 228, also gives andftan, 
.^hich Neryosang renders by Skt. 7ias-, niham, and by nirasana, 

' expelling, removal, rejection " : the meaning therefore 
eems certain, being farther confirmed by the TPhl. Frag- 
lents; see Salemann, Manichaica, 3-4, p. 36. 

7. -—L kustan I : On the infin. construction with % see 

2, n. 3, end.— -2. dndtnn (goditant ill): Mn. has this 
rord as indicated ; PtS. omits it in the Phi. text, but gives 
p. 295) in Paz. duvltan va. Accordingly I have ventured to 
ead the Mn. text as godltan u and to propose comparing this 
terivative verb with Av. gaohya-, adj. "cattle-raising" 
Bthl., A^VTFA, col. 481). — ^3. u (?) : This conjunction " and " 
nay be deduced from the Mn. reading and the Paz. va in 
?tS., see preceding note.— 4. ddrim d : Mn. rightly has 7.— 
). k adnm (?) : Mn. gives the final mn as a ligature {kdda ?) ; 
PtS. writes it separately as m n [hddman). Both variations of 
he ending find manuscript support elsewhere. This troiible- 
jome word has been much discussed. Salemann, Grundr. iran. 
PhiloL 1, 1, 320, n. 3, and Ein BruchsUik, p. 25 (where the 
meaning " ur- ", i.e. " original ", is assigned), compares with 
Arabic qddlm, but the latter seems doubtful. Bthl, " Uber 
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Qm BB.sm: B.echishuG}k,'' in Sitzungsb, Heidelberg. Ak. Wiss., 
1910, p. 21, note (*), assumes the meaning antiquitus ”, 
but does not A’^enture to transcribe the word, though giving 
various occurrences of it in Phi., including ShGV. 4, 76, 89 ; 
16, 8, 89 ; in these ShGV. passages West, SBE. 24, 135, 136, 
249, cf. 143, gives “ rudimentary ”, but latest (SBE. 47, 120) 
“ ancient ” ; Neryosang (cf. West, SMkand-gumdmk Vijar, 
p. 254, xdmast, lidmist, with which compare Paz. liamde 
“ ever, perpetually ”, yet see BthL, Sas, Rechtshuch, p. 21, n.) 
renders by Skt. prabhrti, ddi. The word k adm n is Semitic 
in origin. It would be hazardous to transcribe as kmm{6) and 
compare it with Pers. Arab, qa'im, “ standing, firm, constant, 
abiding, established, permanent” (cf. Steingass, Pers.-Eng. 
Diet,, p. 950), with the idea of “ fundamental In such 
event the phrase ddrim % kdim (?) would denote “ fundamental 
ownership, established possession, permanent holding ” — a 
development from the basic conception of “ primary ” or 
“ primal ManFs adverse views on the subject of owning 
property are well known and antedate Mazdak. On the 
whole I decide to follow Bharucha, Phi -Paz -Eng. Glossary, 
Bombay, 1912, p. 291, who gives kdd-a, non-Ir., each, 
every, any”; the meaning “ every, or any, possession” 
would suit here. [Postscript. — Similarly Bartholomae, Zum 
sas. Recht,, 3, p. 39 {Sitzb. Heidelherger Ak. Wiss., 1920, No. 18).] 
—6. andftan : See above, § 6, n. 4.-7. awasihlmtan : See 
above, § 3, n. 6, where the Phi. spelling in the text differs 
slightly from the spelling here, though the meaning is in 
both cases the same. 

8.— L getn : Perhaps to be read as st%, cf. BthL, Zum 
p. 80, n. 1. — 2. bun^dtak ^^ b^ Although the 

former writing is found in both occurrences of the word in 
this paragraph in the two editions, the transcription as 
hunddtak is preferable (cf. also Freiman, WZKM. 20, 240, 
n. 2) ; an etymological explanation as a derivative of ^bune 
(loc.) ddta has been proposed by Salemann, Ein Bruchstuk, 
p. 25, yet we have the familiar bundahisn.’—S. parkdr : 
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rP. pargar '"circle”, see Hubschmann, Pers. Stud., p. 39, 
ttd compare Av. pairilcara- ; tbe orb of the earth is here 
itended.^ — 4. stun I Kundag : Lit. the column of Ktindag 
[undag is the well-known Avestan demon Kunda, Kundi 
7d. 11, 9, 12 - Phi. Vd. 11, 26, 35; Vd. 19, 41 - PM. 
M. 19, 138 ; Bd. 28, 42), who is especially alluded to in 
)hGV. 16, 10-20, in connexion with Maniclisean heretical 
)eliefs which the author anathematizes. The passage thus 
nterpreted throws new light upon Manichaean studies, 
(Specially in connexion with the story of the flayed Archontes 
n Theodore bar Khoni’s Scholia and elsewhere ; see Pognon, 
loupes de Khouabir, p. 188, and consult the references in 
lumont, La Oosmogonie manicheemie, pp. 23-9, 69-75. 
Of. now also my note on this in LAOS. (1923), 43, 24-25.] 
9. — 1. cahun {her, xer): Cf. Ummlla, King Khusrau and 
Bog, § 5 and p. 93, No. 598, Paris, [1921 ?] == Vienna, 1917. — 
2. getn: Cf. § 8, n. 1. — 3. Yazdan or Yazatdn: Written in 
m abridged form, as usual, and used in the plural to include 
Ormazd and his angels (izads), cf. likewise § 12 ; see Freiman, 
WZKM, 20, 237, n. 1. — 4. sadhuna {hiUan) : Eegarding this 
v^erb and the disguised Phi. ending -d, with its variants 
and several values (e.g. hiU, Jiistan, hilet, hilmd) see BthL, 
WZKM, 27, 357. — 5. apdyistan or aimyastan % vinds : 
Lit. "to be a necessity of sin”, i.e. conduce to sin (c^uite 
Manichsean) ; Mn. here has ajMstan, On the verb ajmjdstan 
me Bthh, WZKM, 29, 14, 16, 24, 25, and regarding the i (which 
is written attached to the verb in PtS., though lacking in 
Mn.) as following the infin. see notes above, § 2, n. 3, end ; 

§ 7, n. 1.—6. ap~as (— w-^) : Transl. " and its ” ; on this 
conjimction (% written ap) followed by the enclitic pron. 
as often in Phi., see B'^.JVZKM, 29, 5, n. 1 (with references) ; 
similarly West, apas " and Ms ”, in Gnmdr, iran. PkiloL, 
2, 84, line 44 ; 2, 85, line 4 ; observe that PtS. has u un- 
necessarily prefixed to this word ; it is lacking in Mn. and is 
also not found in the Paz. of PtS., which gives simply " ajas 
Cf. furthermore § 10, end,— 7. bamk-kar : TPhl. hazakar, 
■cf. Salemann, Man. Stud, i, p. 61 ; PtS. here has bazakgar. 
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10. — 1. ^ : Ml. lias PtS. omits.— 2. menog : 
inserts (mhun) in parentheses after this word.— 3. I : Mn. 
has I ; PtS. omits. — 4. amstahlh : So Mn. ; PtS. has 
amstnh.--^^. ap-cis (= u-s) : See § 9, n. 6, and cf. West and 
Hang, Glossary, p. 14, '' and thereby.’ —6. huhemet (?) : 
Both editions have an adm dt n, and the reading and meaning 
of the element Mm or xem natnre, character ” are certain, 
because the word occurs elsewhere in BkPhl. compounds ; 
compare also TPhL ahrdsf-hem, of perverted nature ” 
(S., 9, c, 26), NP. xlm, and Av. haya~, see Horn, NP. My., 
§ 516 ; Hiibschmann, Pers. Stud., p. 59. The explanation of 
the form Mmet or xemet seems less simple, although the word 
in a derivative sense is preserved in the Phi. Kivayat of 
''the saintly Hemet” (West, Gdr. iran. Phil., 2, 105). In 
.any case, the parallelism with hdxtismh demands an abstract ; 
^ good character ” (?) is adopted in the translation. It might 
be tempting to propose an emended reading JiuMmli^h] ast; 
iihe change of construction from the preceding infinitive to the 
finite pres, ast " is ” would be warranted by the change in 
the thought and paralleled in §§12, 13, ''[Proof-sheet 
correction. — Perhaps it is better to transcribe as hu-emet, in 
the sense of ‘‘good hope”, with emet for omc^, see Junker, 
Frahang i Pahlamh, p. 80, for references ; and cf. Dk. 9, 30, 5, 
ed. D. D. P. Sanjana, vol. xvii, p. 92 (text), p. 70 (transl.).] 
The polemical statement made against Mam in this paragraph 
is wholly without foundation.— 7. bdxtismh-ic : Before this 
Mn. has u, which is rightly not found in PtS. 

11. — 1. tan i druz: Mn. omits 7 ; in that case to be taken 
as a compound, tan-druz " embodied fiend ”. Either way the 
polemic correctly represents the Manichaean attitude towards 
the human body. 

12. — 1. Yazddn ox Yazatdn: ^ 3. — 2. yehvunet 

(bavet): See § 4, n. 4.— 3. : The idea of the divine 

particles of light having been taken captive by the powers of 
darkness and imprisoned in the body is wholly Manicheean ; it 
is often alluded to in the Turf an Fragments (e.g. S. 9 recto, 
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14-22) and elsewliere, cf. Cumont, La Cosmogonie 
inicheemie, "p, 19. -^4: . ast: Cf. BtM., IFZJTiTf . 29, 23 ; but 
e id. 29, 2, n. 2, on doubts as to tbe supposed existence of 
i infin. astan, kastan. See also above, § 10, n, 6 on ast 

1. u'e: So tlie manuscripts read, and there is no 
ithority for PtS. to alter the text to Veh Dm Good 
eligion ’’ either here or in the preceding chapter, Bk. 3, 
19, 13, where the identical phrase, ’e u den (andar) 
u ’e, occurs, meaning lit. one and one among one and 
le ’V i-®* another, or individually and collectively* 

or a somewhat similar collocation compare NP. yak nah yak 
one or another ” (Steingass, p. 1535), yak hi yah “ one by 
ae mfsa {xves) tan : Lit. one’s own body, himself ”, 

L /'themselves”; PtS. erroneously has a conjunction u 
efore 3. vwdstan: Lit. “to arrange, put in order, 
3store, make perfect The whole sentence runs parallel 
ith Aturpat’s injunction in the preceding chapter, Dk. 3, 
99, 13 : jindJc {vydk or gydk) ’e u 'e dm {andar) ’e u ’e nafsa 
m)es) 'baTd (be) mrdyet a|;(= u)~tdn Jiamdk gehdn inrdst yehvunet 
)avet) “ make ye yomselves, one with another, the region 
erfect, and by you the whole world will be made perfect 
.''his formulates the Zoroastrian conception of a regeneration 
f the world (Av» ahum frahm kar-, frasdkdfdU-, etc.). The 
lUthor of ShGV. 16, 48-50, using terms kindred to those in 
;his passage, declares that the Manich^ans affirm that “ this 
TOrld will be finally destroyed (visdwlhed) and not arranged 
igain {dfdhyihet), nor will there be a restoration {vvrdstdnh) 
3f the dead (and) a future body While the statements both 
ef the Denkart and of the Shikand-Gumanik Vijar are in 
general true with regard to Manf s views on this point, 
particularly with reference to any physical regeneration of 
the world, there still is found in one Turfan Fragment, 
S. 9 6 16-16, an allusion to the spiritual “ resurrection of the 
good-fated soul ” {gvydn %g nevbaxt n$tdhez).>--«-4:. akdrz or 
hakuTz: Both editions have ak n rz % which is found elsewhere 
written also agarc or agarz, cf. NP. hargiz, see Horn, Neupers. 
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Etymol,, p. 244, No. 1092 ; regarding tlie regular employment 
of the negative [Zc7 (ne)] after this word, except in Plil. transla- 
tions from the Avesta, consult West and Haug, Glossary, 
p. 31.— 5. mrdstdr : See above, note 3.— "6. yehvunet : Bqq 
§ 4, n. 4 ; § 12, n, 2.^ — 7. dtur : This allusion is a correct 
reference to the well-known Manichaean doctrine of the final 
conflagration, lasting 1,468 years, by which the world is to 
be destroyed ; it is called Adur Vazurg the Great Fire ” in 
the Turf an Fragments, M. 470, caption (= Muller, Hand’ 
schriftenreste, ii, p. 19) ; see, furthermore, Fliigel, Mani, 
pp. 90, 236, 237-9, 397 ; Kessler, Mani, pp. 353, 393.— 
8. visowihet : Similarly Paz. msowihdt in ShGV. 16, 48 (cf. 
note 3, above ; also Salemarm, Ein Bruckstuh, p. 20) ; the 
radical of this verb (Av. xmh, Skt. JcsuhJi) is likewise found 
in TPhl., for example, S. 9 a 2, dsub confusion, disorder 
August, 1922. 




Dramatic Representations in South India^ with 
Special Reference to Travancore and Tinne- 
: velly District 

By K. N. SITARAM 

rpEAVANCOEE and Tinnevelly, which form the southern- 
most end of India, have been very little affected by 
Islam, and hence have preserved traits of Hindu culture and 
civilization which axe not found anywhere else. The dramatic 
representations can be divided into three classes : — 

(1) Indigenous, as the huttUy dttam, etc., including (a) 
those acted in temples, and (6) those acted in public places 
other than temples ; 

(2) Imported, ydtrds : and 

(3) Devil-dances and propitiatory dances, such as the 
Fire-dance, BhadraMlir(la,ncQ, etc. 

Yatras are prevalent only among Brahmans, and the actors 
should be only Brahmans ; other castes and persons should 
be merely spectators and have no part in the action. Since the 
performance is sacred (most Hindu dramatic representations 
have a religious original) and takes place only in the temples, 
especially during the festivals, only the piijaris (officiant 
priests) and other distinguished outsiders (who, though 
Brahmans, have now formed a regular caste, corresponding 
to the Suta and Magadha) take part in the action. The 
representation seems to have been imported. The actors are 
called Bharatas and the play is sometimes called Bharata- 
natyam. It is also called Sakkiyar-kuttu ; probably the 
word Sakkiyar is a Malayalam corruption of the Sanskrit 
slaghya = “ celebrated,’’ “ best,” (This derivation is possible, 
but I doubt it. The word is properly chakkiyar in Malayalam, 
sakkiyar in Tamil; and it seems more natural to derive it 
from Sanskrit ^akya, “ Buddhist.”) 

It will be observed that the Buddhist play Nagananda 
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forms a stock part in tke repertoire of these people (L. D. B.). 
In this the part of men is taken by male Sakkijars and that of 
females by their women, who are called Nangiyar. There is 
a combination of speech and action, and the actors enact their 
parts and speak what they have to say as in a modern drama. 
But the action is different from that of a modern drama, 
inasmuch as it is represented by means of nmdras or 
gesticulations, and the speech is often only a translation into 
words of the action and mudras. 

Of the mudras 64 are primary and 128 are secondary. One 
who has been initiated into the mysteries of the mudras 
can easily understand the whole story by means of the signs 
by the actor or actors, without a wDrd being spoken. With 
this may be compared the dancing as practised in Southern 
India, especially the dancing of the Tinnevelly and Tanjore 
schools. Tlioiigh originally it was only a temple institution, 
and to a large extent is still so, the dance is now performed in 
private families during marriages, either by persons belonging 
to the temples or hy outsiders belonging to the same caste. 
The party consists of a woman who performs the dance, a 
chief man called nattuvan, and a subordinate singer and party 
playing instrumental music to the tune of the vocal music. 
The nattuvan sings and the woman translates into gestures, 
movements, and poses what he sings. Sometimes she also 
repeats what lie says inaudibly, more for her omi guidance 
than to be heard by the audience. Most of the songs had 
originally a religious theme, and the most fruitful subject is 
the love of Krishna and the Gopis and other episodes of his 
life. But now other songs have been added to the list, the 
majority of which are of an erotic nature : for example, one 
song begins with words to the following effect : I know’ not 
which w’-ench has filched aww the love w%ich my siveetlieart 
gave me, etc.” 

The mudras represent every action of life and everything 
else in the w^orld, from the crowing of the cock to the summit 
of a temple. There are particular mudras from wiiich the 
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spectator can at once understand whether the sun, a horse, 
an elephant, a lion, a bull, a vyali (fabulous animal), a lotus, 
a face, a throne, an arch, a garland, a cloth, learning, protection 
or a doctor is meant ; and this science of mudras has been 
so developed that one can express poetry with the hands and 
eyes alone, without the aid of the lijps. All action is accom- 
panied by recitation as w^ell as by this gesticulation. 

About two centuries ago an extra character, the vidiishaka 
(court fool or buffoon) was introduced (from the Sanskrit 
classical drama.— L. D. B.). Even now he does not form a 
part of the dramatis personae, and his business is to translate 
into the vernacular difficult Sanskrit and Prakrit passages. 
The plays that are acted in this way are always Sanskrit 
dramas ; when Sanskrit learning began to decay, and ordinary 
people could not understand the performance, this vidushaka 
became necessary as a translator. The plays most commonly 
acted are Harsha’s dramas, of which the Nagananda is the 
most popular, and the Charudatta, Vikramorva^iya, Mrich- 
chhakatika, and Svapna-vasavadatta, the last of which has 
been recently published by Ganapati Sastri in the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series. 

There is some rough attempt at scenic representation ; 
for instance, when a forest is to be represented, the curtain 
is pulled back and exposes to view a place made to look like 
a forest with ferns, coco-nut palms, and areca palms. A 
palace is represented by a throne wdth steps leading to it, 
and the courtiers seated or standing around the throne. 
The Devas are made invisible to the view of mortals by means 
of a thin veil ; and when gods or demi-gods or kings appear 
on the scene for the first time there is a procession of temple 
paraphernalia or regalia d such as the white umbrella, fan, 
banners, and bannerets ; and the conch is blown once to an- 
nounce the state entry of any one of these mighty personages. 

^ In South India the paraphernalia are the same for gods or for kings, 
and the word kuvil, lit. “house of king”, may denote either a temple ora 
palace. 
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It is curious, and perliaps not merely fortuitous, tliat not 
only did Soutli India represent its gods after the manner of 
its kings, giving them the same paraphernalia, but that the 
countries with which she had commercial relations from early 
times, Babylonia and Egypt, did the same. The actors 
generally wore classic Indian dress. Those who took the female 
parts decked their hair with flowers and put a few peacock 
feathers in the midst of the cJiudd, especially when they 
represented G-5p!s.^ Actors taking male parts had various 
dresses to represent various personages. 

When a person acted the part of Krishna or Rama he had 
a full crown of peacock's feathers, and his dress and jewellery 
■were modelled on the description given in the Bhagavata 
Purana or Garga Samliita. Rishis were generally represented 
like Sannyasis with the difference that Sannyasis had bald 
heads while Rishis had the jatd or matted hair ; both carried 
a staff, water-pot, and nig, which was either the skin of a 
tiger or black antelope, or a mat of kuki grass. In modern 
times, as the mlkala or bark from which the robes of these 
personages were made is hard to obtain and reduce to smooth- 
ness, a red cloth is worn instead. 

From this kuttu-dttam acted in temples there were derived 
about 1,000 years ago two secular varieties, the Rama- 
natakam and the Krishiia-natakam, which were sometimes 
acted outside the limits of the temple, and had no caste 
restrictions attached to them. In the Rama-nafakam or 
Raman-attam representing the adventures of Rama, the 

^ The hair is generally divided into three parts, the mmanta, or front part 
(sometimes decorated with ornaments like the suri/a-prabhn or chandra- 
prabhd), the cJmda, or middle part, filled with fiowers and surmounted by 
the chudd-'niani, or hair-jewel, with peacock-feathers around the latter, and 
the jatd or Bikhd, the lower part of which was gathered into a knot or 
plaited into various patterns and left hanging do’wm or filled up with fiowers 
like an elongated basket, or with the plshit tied up in the shape of an X or 
W or vS. When the plait was left hanging it was sometimes decorated with 
the jaid-sriTigara, a plate of gold and precious stones, especially rubies, 
with a tassel of pearls and silk at the end. In South India the art of decora- 
tion of the hair and the interweaving of it into beautiful patterns by 
means of flowers was raised to a fine art. 
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parts are played by men alone, and no women are allowed 
to take part in it. Female parts are enacted by men dressed 
as women, with shaven faces and braided hair. This per- 
formance is held only by night, and is more of the nature of 
a dumb show. The dresses, especially of the Rakshasas or 
demons, are very fantastic and their faces are highly painted ; 
there is no singing or speaking by the actors. The stories are 
taken from the Epics or Puranas, and are mostly written in 
the vernacular with a large admixture of Sanskrit, or in the 
manipravilam style (one vernacular word to every Sanskrit 
wDrd), and are set to music. The actors perform their parts 
by means of mudras, gestures and poses only, without 
speaking, while special musicians sing the substance of what 
is being acted, or rather the players act to the music. To 
translate into action a particular length of music which itself 
may last about ten minutes generally takes from four to eight 
times that time ; hence to obviate this discrepancy the song 
is either repeated or, more often, elongated into a rdga 
or aldpa rmtil the whole music is translated into action. 

Besides the musicians who sing there is also much 
instrumental music accompanying the singing and keeping 
time with the song. The instruments generally used are (1) 
the suddha-melam, a large tambourine played on both sides ; 
(2) mndd uruUi, a very high-pitched drum ; (3) vlhlainsandd, 
another variety of drum ; (4) sengild, a circular instrument 
made of bell-metal, which is used by the principal musicians 
to keep time and is generally beaten by a wooden mallet; 
and (5) jdld, cymbals. This kind of performance, especially 
from the Epics, is still very popular in Java and Bali, and 
may have been introduced there by the Tamils, who colonized 
those islands about the fifth century A.D. 

The Krishpan-attam or Krishpa-natakam varies slightly 
from the Raman-attam and was founded by a Zamorin of 
Calicut some four hundred years ago. In this only the Rasa- 
krida of Krishna was enacted. The dress for males was that 
described in the Bhagavata, including the vana-‘>ndld, or 
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garland of wild plants (especially the tidasi, or basil), and 
full crowns of peacock feathers. The Gopis wore on their 
heads only the pincMiiM, in which was stuck a single peacock 
feather. This class of play is tending to disappear, owing partly 
to neglect and partly to the decay of the sense of esthetic 
appreciation in the rising generation. Besides these two main 
varieties, there are some performances which are confined to 
the Nayars. These are more military plays, imitations of 
battles, etc., than anything else. Among the most important 
of these are the Ezhdm aUuhkali, literally The Seventh 
Play'^ and the Padcdy-am, a kind of military pageant. 
Only soldiers may take part in these, and they include boxing, 
fencing with swords and lathis, races, and other exercises and 
games. The performance known as tnllrd, of which the most 
popular kinds are the oUan, sidangal, and fwraiywn, contain 
only one character, who acts and recites stories set to a special 
kind of muvsic called t idlcd-'pM/adm Malabar, corresponding to 
the ira(li and m iLvad i of the Tamils. This tullal is not very 
old, having been practically invented by the greatest comic 
genius of Malabar, Kunjan ISTambiyar, some four centuries 
ago. Besides Piiranic themes, social life and the leading 
personages of the times are skilfully satirized by him. Besides 
being in many ways superior to our modern Punch, Kunjan 
Nambiyar was also a great poet and a deep pliilovsopher. 
Nothing was feoo droll for him, and nothing was im])ossible, 
provided it could be made to yield its share of fun. Even 
Arjuna and Krishna, Kara, and Karayana are made to fight 
fiercely for the sake of a devotee. 

Another variety in Malabar resembling the tullal, but 
without its peculiar metee and. modes of singing and acting, 
is the Pddagam, wdiich is rather a recitation of Puranic and 
other stories in an entertaining and humorous "way with passing 
allusions, character touches, and satires on contemporary life. 
These correspond to the handmiha ox kala-hhejMm of the 
Tamil country, which are performed either in temples or 
outside them. Sometimes the stories are accompanied by 
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little daocing or pantomime by the singer. The most popular 
themes for the /caZa-feftgpa? are those taken from the Epics 
and Piiranas and from the Marathi Bhakta-Vijaya, a Vaishnava 
liagiology. Besides these, the stories of Nanda, the Pulaiya 
devotee ox Chidambaram, and of the god Subrahmanya and 
his wife Valli are great favourites. Along with these the drama 
is also very popular. In most respects it resembles the modern 
English drama, the only difference being due to the presence 
of the ubiquitous vidushaJca, or clown, who sometimes adds 
to the mirth, but often spoils the story with his crude jokes. 
He is, in fact, a stopgap and keeps the audience amused during 
the intervals bet'ween the scenes. He is generally a Brahman 
and the boon companion of the hero, and is paid as high 
a salary as the hero or heroine. Until thirty years ago, no 
women took part in the play. Their parts were always taken 
by men dressed as women, with shaven faces, false hair, false 
breasts, etc. But now women also take part in the play, and 
in some of the more fashionable theatres the part of the hero 
is enacted by a woman and the acting is supposed to be better 
thus than if the rdles were played according to sex. In fehese 
dramatic performances full advantage has been taken of the 
development of scenery, and many new features have been 
included. The dramas were formerly based on Puranic 
themes such as Tara-Sasanka, Hariscliandra, Subrah- 
manya-Valli, etc., but now there is a craze for adaptations 
from Shakespeare, Aladdin and the "Wonderful Lamp,’’ etc., 
and original plays by Tamil novelists and dramatists, such as 
Manohara’", “ The Bandit Chief,"’ Bhoja-charitam,” and the 
like, and plays based upon the plots of old Tamil classics 
like the Silapadigaram and Manimekhalai,. the most famous 
being the Kovilan-charitram. Last in the category of dramatic 
representations come what are called Devil Dances or Fetish 
Dances, which are propitiatory, and are danced to rude music 
by fantastically dressed figures. In the Tamil districts they 
are animistic in origin. The chief kind is called Jcodai, literally 
gift ” or ettu-kuduthal The deity, propitiated is the mddan, 
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m aboriginal god, wlio is called by various names according 
to the locality he inhabits or the tree in which he lives, or 
according to his powers for mischief. The chief of them are 
known as Sndalai-madan (the madan living in the burning 
ground), as Vahni-madan (the Madan of Fire), or the Madan 
belonging to a particular haunted place or tree or dangerous 
pool; others are called Irulan, Kateri, Mundhi, Chamudi, 
and Karuppanar. During the performance one or more 
persons become seized with samiadam or inspiration, under 
which they dance to peculiar kinds of music and foretell the 
future or possibility of rain or drought. During the dance, 
sheep, fowls, and pigs are sacri:ficed, and are often killed by 
the person seized with the samiadam . These kodais are some- 
times carried out by professionals, and are given either as a 
thanksgiving for the healing of some disease or as a pro- 
pitiation to obtain such healing, in which case an image 
(usually life-size) of the sick persons is offered to the deity. 
A variety of this is the Kodtini-bavi, literally '' Great Sinner 
which is celebrated by the villagers if there is no rain for a 
long time. In it a huge figure of a man, made of straw, 
represents the collective sins of the community. A nimiber of 
people, usually of the Maravar caste, divide themselves into 
two parties, mark themselves with black, white, and red spots, 
drag the straw man through the village wliile singing 
symbolical songs, and finally burn him outside the viliage 
in the cremation ground with beating of the breasts and 
weeping. A more refined variety of the Madan-kiittii is the 
worship of Ayyanat or Sasta, who is supposed to be the son 
of Siva and Vishnu (Hari-hara-putra). In this several persons 
are seized with the sminadam, and a “^propitiatory feast (piiti) 
is held in their honour. They wear various dresse>s, weapons, 
and insignia, according to their degree of inspiration — as 
Dharma Sasta, Ikshi, Kundantadi, ^angilivattai, etc. — and they 
are bathed, fed, and otherwise treated as are the god's images 
during a festival. 

In Malabar there are several propitiatory dances which are 
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performed by particular castes, viz. tbe Kamyan and Velan, 
for the cure of nenrastlienic and bysterical girls. There are 
several varieties, the chief being the Gandharva-bali and 
Mohini-bali. Another variety is the Kala-pafe«kattu, in 
which there is held a mock funeral, etc., by means of which 
Death is supposed to be scared away or satisfied, so that the 
sick person is spared. Another variety on a grander scale is 
the 'KolMXi-tullal ; another land is the pala-vesJicifn meaning 
many costumes. Among other varieties are the Bhadrakdli- 
ditam (dance of Bhadrakali), (dance of ^asta), 

T‘ly-dttam (fire dance), Madan-tullal, 3[alai4ullal (mountain^ 
farce), LaJcslimi-tuUal, etc. In these a huge figure of the deity 
to be propitiated is drawn or constructed on the ground 
with sixty "four hands or with symbolical representa dons of 
his or her powers and weapons in various colours, and then 
follow song, dance, acting, and feasting. 


Aprils 1922. 




Some Words and Sentences Illustrating the 
Argot of the Doms 

Collected by the Eev. C. PHILLIPS CAPE (late of Benares) and 
EDITED BY STEN KONOW 

rilHE secret language of the Donas, as of other Indian 
Gipsy tribes, is very unsatisfactorily known. I 
have made some remarks on it in vol. xi of Sir George 
Grierson’s Linguistic Survey ^ where I have also given references 
to such other papers about the subject as I have come across. 
But very much remains to be done, and we must be thankful 
for the new materials which are now made available. The 
compiler of the list says about them:— 

‘' The following is a collection of words and sentences in use 
by the Magahiya Doms, who have made Benares their centre 
or fixed abode. The language is known to wandering Doms in 
the Panjab, and also to those who live in the United Provinces. 
It was apparently unknown to village Doms in Bengal, though 
the town and city dwellers in some parts of the Province 
were familiar with it. Most of the words and sentences were 
obtained from gipsy Doms who visited Benares in 1914, and 
then settled in the city, where they came under the influence 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Mission, of which the present writer 
was superintendent. The sedentary Poms of Benares city 
and the village Doms of the district are acquainted with this 
■argot.",:;. 

“ The people were naturally somewhat reluctant to explain 
the meaning of their jargon, but when through the influence 
of the Mission they began to abandon their criminal practices 
they consented to interpret their slang into the local 
vernacular. , 

“ I ascertained that this argot is not known to the hill Doms 
of the Kumaon and Rohilkhand district, who seem to have 
little in common with the Magahiya Doms.” 
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argot will be of no interest to the general reader, 
but it may be of value to the Indian police and to the 
philologist. 

The author of Les Misimhles states that ^ most commonly, 
in order to mislead listeners, argot contents itself with adding 
promiscuously to all the words of the language a sort of 
ignoble tail, a termination in aiUe, in orgue, in iergue^ or in 
iiche \ The Dom contents himself with adding tul to some 
words, that only Dorns may know their meaning. For 
instance, ghmntul, sim, and j}aptid, wicked ; the words 
themselves are slightly modified, ghdm becomes ghim and 


pap, papr 

I have brought the writing into accordance with the system 
of transliteration followed in the Joiimal Where I have 
deviated from the draft list I have, however, always added 
its readings within parentheses. I have further arranged tlie 
words of the list into groups, in order to make it easier to 
use it. The phrases, on the other hand, I give as I have 
received them. 


Objects of J^atuke 


Jconkariya and Laisnuji, dark 
night. 

ghmitul, sun. 

Human Beings, Parts of the 
maim, man. 

benm, or merigd, woman. 
natMiaiii {-hhanjmi), tooth, 
tippari (tippari), clothes. 
gemmalu, shoes. 
bonca, nose-ring. 


dusman, moon, lit. enemy. 
cedsci, bamboo. 

Body, Dress, and Ornajients 
ctddk, nose-ring, 
dham, anldet. 

Jchalka, a necklace of rupees. 
hlimmfi, finger-ring. 

. narlcl, an ear-ring. 

. . neck-ring. , 


House, Furniture, Imflements 
ihvwdn, door. > mugar, an earthen water-pot. 

cinjmi'a, brass pot. migocd, hogdd, and cibcilfi, 

Miapm (khapm), a pot or pan. Jemmy. 


TJttlil A-KiU-V^X ijJD X jaxi) *, 

^ur% knife; lur, stick. 

lakn (lakr 1)^0, gun, lit. a stick, mm (Mn, a long stick. 

Animals 

hufkd, liorse. teord, dog. 

Teond^ a little pig. 

Foob and Drink 

gehar^ xidQ, meat. 

mntua (nantua), pulse. tilldr^ spirits, liquor. 

ponpi^ bread. 

Coins and Money 

cub% fartking. khobar (khobar), gold coin. 

gkumdnl, money. 

Thieving anb Cheating 

<^(^gl% bole broken in tte wall, naggi karnd, to sell brass 
gulejf^ gulef% poison. gold. 

thieving. r^M^, loot, 

an expert thief. 

Police anb Prison 

b^rana, police station. kdtl (kdntl), 'pnson. 

birdfi^ prison. mdkM [mdkJchl), police 

policeman. 'inspector. 

goidlid, watchman. 

Sentences 

gilahard asawdt, a policeman is coming. 
tilldr tipuat hasuat, he drinks spirits. 

^urkd gulefi d%su~d% he gave the horse poison, 
he digs into the house. 

do tin kdU khdgmly'h^ has been to prison several times. 
'^^ggl kamd, i>o sell brass as gold. 

^oto [koto), run away. 
gd^ mail, hide the loot (?). 

JRAS, APRIL 1924. 
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fihdis, Mt Mm. 

gemmalu rikdbe, beat witb your shoes, 
clhiwdn cllmm~de, open, the door. 
gengar jdo^ run away, 

Sarpdl gum relidl deJilas, our guru Sarpal has given 
us loot. 

gilahard dliurhdha hop (koto), strike the hobby and clear. 

tufkal liasuat^ he is sleeping, 

teord lagat-bd, the dog barks. 

lur Iiasuat) he has a stick. 

birdtl (bmti) khdgail, he has gone to prison. 

bhdn rehdl lesim, he has brought much loot. 

nokhtua asuat, nop {nolo), you are surrounded, run ! 

dhartua de cUu desu, bribe him to let you off. 

caltd relidl lesu-le, steal in the fair. 

maim asiidtj dautua nalil, a man comes, there is no chance. 
benud (or meri/yd) asiidt, lesu-le, a woman comes, steal from her. 
fonpl cliik&de^ throw bread (over the prison walls). 
cikan lesu, sell the loot (lit. perhaps, take a greasing). 
khdll lesu~d, come cpickly. 
nebh citual, did they find any loot ? 

It will he seen that we have to do with an argot of the usual 
kind. There are several peculiar words, which are partly 
knoisn from similar argots, such sisgaimt^ thieving ; gewmidld, 
shoes; gliumdm, money; kurkd, horse;, lur, stick; re/id?, 
loot ; tUldr, liquor ; turkal, sleeping, etc. 

In other cases ordinary words are used in an unusual sense. 
Thus .Laksml jl, the goddess of luck, becomes a designation 
of a dark night, because it is favourable to thieves and 
burglars ; gUahard, a squirrel, denotes a policeman ; mdkkJn, 
a fiy, a police inspector; majhl, b, master, a helmsman, 
means an expert thief. Cf. also guleff, gidefl, poison, lit. 
probably '' a piil'b as in SSsi goU; culdk, nose-ring, 
lit. probably '' glibter ”, as in Qasai eilkm, ring ; lakrl, gun, 
lit. a stick. 
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Otherwise the different words are disguised in various 
ways ; letters appear to have been transposed in he 

is drinking, if this word is a disguised pita; aspiration has 
been added in d/mmn, from duwdr^ door, etc. 

The most usual devices are to add something before or 
after the word, wherewith other slight changes of the letters 
may be combined. 

A guttural is prefixed or substituted for an initial sound in 
Iconhariya, a dark night, cf. Hindi andherd ; koto, for mp, 
run ; khdgail, he went. 

Ch is used in a similar way in chiM-de, throw, cf. Hindi 
2 ')M]cnd ; ceosa, bamboo, cf, Hindi 

n is substituted for ch in nun, knife, Hindi clmn ; for d in 
natkhaid, tooth, cf . Hindi ddt ; for r in nokhtua, surrounding, 
cf . Hindi roJcnd ; and perhaps for k in nehh in nebh citual, 
did they find any loot, which should perhaps be literally 
rendered as was anything found’’. 

b is perhaps used in a similar way in ho7ica, nose-ring, and 
a double prefix ber, bir seems to occur in berdnd, police station 
(cf. Hindi thdnd), and in birdf/i, hdU, prison, whatever the 
origin of this word may be. 

Also disguising additions are used. Thus, hliaid, which is 
well known from Magahiya Dom, in natkhaici, tooth, Hindi 
d(U \ tul in gJiamtul, from sun; paptul, wicked, from 

pap; pa in dautua, chance ; i.e. probably of running 
away, Hindi {fa wfwa ; dhartua, hxihe ; noM to, surrounding, 
cf. Hindi rohnd, Mid perhaps in mwto pulse, if this word is 
not connected with Bihari kapd. 

On the whole, the methods of disguising are the well- 
known ones. 

With reference to grammar, we cannot expect to find any 
consistency. The state of affairs is, broadly, the same as in the 
Pom argot, described by me in the Linguistic Survey. The 
use of cases is loose ; thus ferifea, to the horse; gemmalu, 
with the shoes; caltd, in the fair, without any suffix. The 
usual present suffix is uat ox udt ; thus asudt and asawdt, is 
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coming ; is; Jcaruat, does; but also forms siicb as 

lagaiba, is barking, are used. 

Past tenses are hhagail^ he went ; delilas^ he has given, 
and the compound forms hsiict, having taken came ; citual, 
it was found. In gulefl dwu-dl, poison giving was given, 
he gave poison, we have the usual passive construction. 

It is of little use to go further into details. I should only 
like to add that it would be highly desirable that the study of 
argots like that of the Dorns should be taken up in earnest 
before it becomes too late, and thankful though we are for the 
new addition to our loiowledge, we are wishing for much 
more to come. 



Proto-Hittite 


By the Eey. a. H. SAYCB 


pEOTO-HITTITE is tlie name given by Dr. Porrer to the 
prefixal language, examples of which are found in the 
cuneiform texts of Boghaz Keui. In them it is called Khattilis 
Hittite the mixed official language of Boghaz Keui being 
known as '' the language of the scribes (EME sa ameli itibbi, 
Annals of ArchcEology, iii, 3, pL xxvi, 1, 12). This latter was, 
in fact, a mixture of Sumerian, Assyrian, and Indo-European 
elements on the basis of an Asianic language which was spoken 
in Arzawa (Western Cilicia) and Kizzuwadna (of which the 
southern Qumani or Komana was the capital). The royal line 
of Boghaz Keui, as their names show, originally spoke Proto- 
Hittite, and must have given the name of Khattu and 
Khattusis (“ Silver-town ’’) to the city which they made their 
capital after the conquest of the surrounding territory. They 
came from Kussar, written Kmsaura in earlier documents, the 
Garsaura of classical geography, and their capital had been 
Arirma (^^ Well-town ”), the Phreata of Ptolemy. Here their 
annals reached back to the time when Sargon of Akkad had 
invaded their country (2800 b.c.). 

A long bilingual hymn in Proto-Hittite and official Hittite 
has recently been published in Keilschrifturhunden aus 
Bogha%kb% ii, pp. 9 sqq. Here are the stanzas with the Hittite 
translations so far as the text has been preserved : — 

waskhat-ma eswur kakkhir AN-MES KUR-MES maniyakh- 

suwa khir 

ALU Khattus tittakhzilat suwa dair-mat ALU Khattusi lie 

tabar-na katti taniuras dair-mat nuza labarnas sarrus 

The gods govern the world ; they take much ; of the city 
of Khattu they take not much since our lord is the king 
(thereof).” 
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aima eskliakher-bi tabar-na na . . manat tapariyaueni ^-ma la . . . 
lewael nibu-be ziy[apa] ... ... as BIT-ir iyaneni-inas . . . 

y&e imalkbib . . . nassi biueni D AMQ-an du . . . 

'' We also are tbe lords of them . . . tbe bouse we make . . . 
to bim we give prosperity . . 


bib isakb taste[kb] . . . idalus-ma-ssi-gaii abui (?) anda 

iirana kartanna pa[la] . . . [uizzi] 

tastekh karziya . . . tatranza-ya-ssi-gan alkba . . . 

anda . . . 

'' Tben tbe wicked men come against (?) bim, and, then to 
bim . , . [comes].’ ^ 


ziyapa Saktii niiwawa . . , ina KHilE-SAG Sak[tu] . . . 

wasakb kbamuruwa wasakli . . . idalim GIS-GUSUE idaliin , . , 
tewassine waz-asakb tal . . . idalun kbiiimpan mun . . . 
wakhzikber 

In tbe mountain Saktu . . . tbe bad beam, tbe bad . . . , tbe 
bad , . 


imalkbibbi zikhar imal[kbibbi] 
kliaburfiwa imalkbib . . . 
imalkbib talutkbeit . . . 
katte-ya 

“ But good timber, good 
tbrone ... to our lord tbe 


. . . si (?) razil-bi wa . . . 
imalkbi[b] . . , 

'' Both a fortunate throne 
lord . . 


DAMQ-in-ma GIS-EU DABIQ- 
an tan . . . 

GIS kbittassa DAMQ-in GIS-„ 
SU[-A] . . . 
labar-nai sarri 

. . . and hhittas-wood, a good 
king.” 

dankuwai-ma takni ... 
assu-ma sarri labar-nafi] ... 

. . . and wealth to the king our 


^ Or “ ordered ”, since dais (as opposed to rZds) — the ideographic ME-is. 
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andnkhaii kastipan [AN Zili- KA-as-tak-za-gan AN Ziliburas 
bnras] sarmszi (?) . , . GIS Kkalmas 

katti pala ambu lewa[el] . , . siiittan 
ka ... an. wasiiittun . . . ieit . . . 

In the seat at the Gate the deified Ziliburas the king 
[sits ?] ; the throne (?) of Khalma he holds . . 


antukh lezukh lesterakh kula das-ma-za SU-ZUN SU-GAR- 
iid[atanu] ^ TAK-ZUN 

. . . anneis kakhan wasuiddun SU-E-SIR-ZUN-ya na-ssan dais 

GIS-TAK-ti 

When he had taken the arms (?), the leather cushions and 
the leather straps, all this he took for thy throne.’’ 

. . . udatanii pala lezzibir dais-[ma-]za . . . ya nat-san d^s 

pala . . . kakhan wasuiddun 6IS-TAK-ti 

And when he took . . . all this he took for thy throne.” 

pala m(?)andabbu . . . pala . . . nassa [TUR ?]-MES . . . nu bier 
pala assiya AN . . . ga tabar-na niyata 
katte . , . anta [tabarnai] sarri 

^^And he . . . [the children ?] ; so they gave a ... [to our 
lord] the king.” 

pala-kh sawa . . . uan katakh- ... TUR-MES khassus 
khias pala lebinu ... biandu 

pala Mzi ... at (1)tu . . . 
pala lezi . . . tu 

*^ . . . the royal children . . . let them give.” 

. . . kawMch AN Sulinkitti AN (?) . . . masshssan watar- 
[1 ?]6 . . . tukhiil tiiwakh-si nakhkhi 
tekhila . . . gan sarri GAE-as imkhulius 

. , . kassil iskatekh . . . za kuttan pakhsaru 

“ ... he has appointed him general ; so . . . wicked 
assaults on (?) the king ; . . . they will defend (his) side.” 
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anakli tasteixuwa bewil iiu-wa-ganid.aliis-wa-gaii[ldiatr?]- 

isbiaru tastetaniisi a uizzi 

idalus-wa-gan UN-as BIT-ii anda 
le uizzi 

'^Thereupon when tlie wicked come [forjtb tbe wicked 
men come not to tlie palace/’ 


antiikb AN Sulinkitti kitte lewae das-ma-za AN Siiliiikittes samis 
ka (?) . . . unutes nat sara das nat-gan 

pala andaldia akkatnkb pala anda dMs khatriwas GIS-RU-i 
antakba 

kawakh-bi [zijkhalntu 

Wlien tbe deified Snlmkittes the king bad taken the 
furniture this be took over and this be took thitber, even the 
logs of timber.” 


[im]alkbib-bi (?) tetakbsul as- 
akb-bi 

nastuta sfila AN Sulinkitti katti 
taniwas unkbu-bi 


nasta assn anda tarnisld d-an 
idalu-ma-gan anda le taniai 
AN Sulinkittiss-an sarrus anda 
eszi 


So prosperity be gave him and delivered him not to the 
wicked ; the deified Sulinldttes the Idng is for him.” 

neutta udakb bizzi ... • • • SE-GA~wa-gan namma 

kuit-iit anda paisi 

“ So in happiness (?) henceforth thou goest to (him).” 

A bilingual list of the titles of trades and professions in 
Proto-Hittite and Hittite has been already translated in pai*t 
by Professor Hrozny {Ueber die Vblker und SprmJien des alien 
CJmtti-landes, 1920, pp. 26-8). Tbe text has now been published 
in B.K. V, No. 11. In another text quoted by Hrozny we are 
told that tdMaya signified “ barber ” in Hittite”, i.e. 
Proto-Hittite, and in v, 11, we have 
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AMEL winduqqaram 

AMEL zuluwe 

AMEL kbantib-suwa 

AMEL bar (or mas) sel 

= AMEL QA-SU-GAB-as “wine- 
bearer 

= AMEL GIS-BANSUE-as “ table- 
man 

= AMEL MU-as “ cook ”, “ baker 

= AMEL QAE - QAE - SUN - as 
“prophet”. 1 

AMEL sakhtaril 

= AMEL US-KU-as gallos- 

priest 

AMEL du(?)el 

= AMEL Ziliburiya-tallas priest of 
Ziliburiyas 

AMEL kbaggasuel 

= AMEL ekuwatarra[s] liba- 

tioner 

AMEL digulrunail 

= AMEL GIS-zalam-GAR image- 
maker 

AMEL tani-sawa 

= AMEL GIS-PA-[as3 “scribe”. 

AMEL tuskbawa-duntanisaun 

= AMEL KIT-tar-[as] “ weaTOr(?)”. 

AMEL Imzzil 

= AMEL MUEGU-E-[as] “brick- 
maker ”. 

AMEL kilukb 

= AMEL IMZU AMEL MUEGU-E 
“ potter ”. 

AMEL dudduskbiyal 

= AMEL duddnskhiyalla[s] “ spear- 


man 


I pnblislied a fragmentary tablet from my own collection 
in tbe JEAS,, October, 1912, p. 1037, wMcb we now know to 
contain a Proto-Hittite text. The tablet bas been cleaned since 
tlie copy was made, and consequently one or two corrections 
have to be made in tbe publisbed text. It reads as follows : — 

^ The ideograph is literally * ‘ image-of-mouth-with-teeth-showing ” . In 
a ritual text from Assur published hy %helmg {Qtielleji zur Kenntniss der 
hahylo 7 iischen Beligion, ii, No. 5) offerings are to be made “before (the 
image of) the Mouth with (protruded) tongue ’% which must therefore 
have been honoured as a god. References to an image of a similar 
character are also to be found in the Hittite texts. 
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kaklian yaktul . . . 
akklian istarraz qa . . , 
akkkan kabar li[kiit] . . . 


uqqa inta ta[bama ?] . . . 
likut klialiskha . . . 
tabarna likul ... 


Tben comes tbe Hittite [m/] GAZ-ma himahi dcii . . . GIS 
PASSUR ddi “ Next be takes tbe ^bctim ... be takes tbe dish 
and since we have learned that haldian corresponds with the 
Hittite verb '' feo take’', we may conclude that yahkd 
signifies '' victim ” and perhaps a dish " or '' table 

Intd is probably not ”. 

KUBK. i. No. 14, 15 sqq. Here we read that '' the priests of 
the deified Ziliburiyas speak as follows in Hittite ” : — 


[tajbarna katti 

[MAT kiijwina AN Zilibiiri 

[Ijikkuru AN Takasukh 

. . . khil paun 

gauma khubbis 

tisuk kistan 

Khatilat teriyan 

ALU Khattus khazzinukhe ... a 


'' To (?) our lord the king of 
this (?) country, the deified 
Ziliburiyas, descendant (?) of 
the deified Takasukh.” 


KUBIL i, No. 17, 16 sqq. The table-men bring the food 
to the king, and he approaelies the great Asherah behind him 


with the table (or dish) ; 
GI-GID) sing, the prophet 
Hittite) ” : — 

1. nu te takkikhal tabar-na 

2. sail zibtibii 

3. tukhurubtes es-tabartilis 

4. sunti tunti . . . pala 

5. wuromu ta . . . ra 


the flutists {hhallires = AMELI 
prophesies, the Kistas cries (in 

6. wuru-si-mu ta . . . ra 

7. anakhu misa [sa]il 

8. zibtiwail v . . ma 

9. wuru-si-mu . . . ur 

10. kunkunfi . . . ma 
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11. tabarna . . . [sai]o 

12. MnakMs . . . is 

13. saio s[eta] ... an 

14. MAT Knbenna . . . 

15. waru-se-mu . . . 


16. nupa sewn . . . 

17. ALU Arinna . . . 

18. sipakhar . . . 

19. liklizn ... 

20. es-tabaifci[iis] . . . zis 

21. tabar-si-rn . . . [ALU] 

Arinna 


22. sail . , . lunnn 

23. omu . . . kar wuni-se-mu 

24. saio ... an MAT Knbenna 

25. seta . . . [AN] MezzuHan 

26. seta AN 


27. nnwa [AN Mezjznlla MAT 

Knbenna 

28. kisa . . . izzi 

29. sakliarn . . . alwabizza 

30. sakba[ru] . . . waskes 

31. awa(s , w^res 


The following lines are destroyed. Then the second 
column begins 

1. tassegaram 4. MAT Knbenna tabar-na 

2. wmrn-se-mu tassegaram. 5. likhzikhlcawas 

3. nupa-si wmrn-se-mh 


After this three cooks or bakers come forward ; the king 
distributes the sacramental food, the wine-bearer approaches 
on horseback, and “ the prophet speaks thus (in Hittite) ’’ : — 


1. imakhn-sail 

2. kitti MAT Knbenna 

3. widns kabar whr 

4. waskha-w^nn liggaran 


5. wurn-se-mh MAT Knwinna 

6. es-taweni warinlli 

7. zipatiwail 

8. es-tabartilis 


Then the king drinks (or pours a libation) in honour of 
Tessnb of Zippalanda out of a goblet in the shape of a golden 
bull ; after further ceremonies he goes to the great Asherah- 
piliar” with a dish of offerings ; the flutists sing, and the 
prophet prophesies as follows - 
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1. misa sMl 

8. . . 

. tabar-na 

2. zibtipml 

9. . . 

A 

. su 

3. saio liggaran 

10. . . 

. sel 

4. MAT Kuwenna 

11. . . 

. [mas]bu 

5. [IJiggaran saro 

12. . . 

. ziya 

6. [ligjgar^n 

- • 

. . 


7. . . . [s]ar6 


After a break tlie third column of the tablet begins : 

1. slio ligga[ran] 

2. MAT KuwennS, Iig[garaii] 


3. Zippalaiiti ( = Zippalanda) 

4. liggara iiiipa[si] 

5. Zippalanti-ya . . . 


6. JL4.T Kiiweniia tuw[o] 

7. sMI ziapasa . . . 

8. zimakhsim ^ . . . 

9. masbu tuwo . . . 

10. tekliimi . . . 


Other ceremonies follow. Eventually the order is given to 
cease worship ” ; the cup-bearer comes riding as before, 
and the prophet speaks as follows in Hittite ” : — 

1. im^kha-sail 7. waskha-wun 

2. ugga warwo 8. liggar^n 

3. sugga war-waskhat 9. waru-se-mu MAT Kubenna 

4. 2 :ibti-pail 10. . . . se ir . . . 

5. katti MAT Kuwenna 

6. bidus kabar-wun 


In the fifth column of the tablet we are told that the king 
pours out a libation to the deified Kabu-kuzzi[lis], while 
the ^‘ singers of Kanis ’’ (the modern Kara Eyuk near 
Kaisariyeh) sing ” ; the cup-bearer conaes riding and then 
'' kneels down {gimmas), the king pours a libation from a 
cup in the form of a golden lion, and finally, after many other 
ceremonies, there is a fragment of another Proto-Hittite hymn : 
. . . lewa khu . . . 

[wjakhan . . . lewa ku , . . 

MAuz ... es-tafaartil[is] 


^ Or zibdMisun^ 
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After tMs a sacrifice is offered, and (in the sixtli column) 
the following lumu; is recited 

1. saio iiggaram ... 9. akha MAT Knwenna lizzibfei 

2. Iiggaram Khawanta[li] 10. tabar-na lizzibti-wail 

3. Iiggaram nupa[li] 11. nupS^li tabar-na MAT 

4. Kliaw§,ntali MAT Kuwenfna] Kiibenna 

5. tabar-na waraisii[n ?] . 12. pa-kkattenna li-katti 

6. Khatfcs-rn se]>se 13. iyakhsu liwat-katti 

7. kayakhsu dnbbu liwo . . . 14. le-bbinu le-bakkn 

8. tekhuzziya wMcha izzi 15. le-warun es-tabartilis 

[-waklia] 

Then the singer trills (iieriyazi) the name (?) of the king, 
the prophet prophesies, the sacrificer sacrifices ” : 

1. wakha izzi-wakha MAT 5. katt-akhnali katt-akh 

Kuwenna 6. iyakhsu lewa-k&tt-akh 

2. izzibti-bil tabar-nas 7. se-bbinu lewd-kku 

3. izzibti-bil nupa-si 8. se-wuru es-t§;bartilis 

4. tabar-na MAT Kuwenna 

Then the cup-bearer takes a cup to the king. The prophet 
does not prophesy. But after adoring (?) ^ the Ashera-pillars 
the prophet prophesies : 

1. zizzinna AM Khanwasiiit 5. tass-iggaram nup§.-si 

2. KAL-GrA-lenna wiul 6. kammama MAT KuwSnna 

3. tazzasner MAT Kuwenna 7. tabar-na likhzi laiw4[s ?] 

4. tass-iggaram kamma-ma 

Hrozny 2 quotes another text (5c). 2074) in which a 
mutilated Hittite translation is attached to the Proto-Hittite 
words. In the introduction to it we have : Then they 
shear {balzakhanzi) a sheep, [the wool] they card {tarmdizzi), 
and [repeat] in Hittite : — 

1. ima-llen zardu ug This [sheep] . . . 

2. waka-bunadu kanaiu Then he . . . 

^ Karinuwansi. In K,B. in, 17, we read that; -wlieii the 

women who had been sent to him embraced the king’s feet, . . . lidri 
tiyanwi “ I allowed [them] to pay homage or something similar. 

^ TJeher die Volker und Sprachen des alien Chatti-landes, p. 33. 
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3. watakliazi wakttu pala [he] shears . . . 

4. a(? )s-akhdu leizziwatu on both sides {duwdn dm/ivmma) 


5. lei-binu pala his children, etc. . . . 

6. le-pa-zizintu let them remain. And they . . . 

7. inta teswau to the place on both sides 

^Yill not assemble. 


8. [ima]-llen zardu 

Then like this sheep 

9. . . . wasiinu wasti pala 

his person shall birds (and) 
foxes 

10. . . . aiw-as klieni ug 

devour ; and the wicked 

11. is(?)gabbusepala 

man and his wives 

12. [a ?]sakhdu lizzwadu 

his children, his people, 
entirely (?) 

13. lei-binu 

let birds (and) foxes 

14. le-pa-zizintu 

etc., devour." 


It will be noticed that although a new combination of 
cuneiform signs was devised in order to denote the soimds 
approximating to iva, tve, tvi, ivo, and wu, at times b (as in 
hidMs, wkliis ; Ktibenm, Kuwtna) and jj w^ere employed. Also 
that the initial dental of tahar-na is usually replaced in official 
Hittite by I Professor Hrozny suggests that the actual sound 
•was that of the Welsh or Armenian IL It is evidently the same 
\Yord as the Ka/Sapim of Hesychius, which he defines as 
signifying the priests of Denieter ’h 
Dr. Forrer has already pointed out that hiffi is king 
(cf. Katys, Kotys, and Kate or Kati, Idng of the Qiie, 850 b.c.), 
M7m children 'Vwri// ‘"house "h (a)mM ‘Svicked’h oiu '' come'’. 
To these we can add mia4kM(b) “good fortune", 
kahh “ take ", nibu, “ make zardu “ sheep ", ziutridu or 
ziwdtu “ wives ", 27a-zizmtii “ people In the first bilingual 
waskhat and e$-ivur must correspond with “gods" and 
countries ", while siitva forms part of the compound word for 
“ cook " or “ baker ", and tani-uras may be connected with 
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tani- in the word for scribe ’h The last bilingual makes it; 
clear that the prefixes and U signify ‘‘ thy ’’ and his ”, 
Vgga or ttgga and sugga must be to me to thee ’’ ; inia 
is not’’. 

Ima seems to be a demonstrative, and paid introduces a new 
sentence. Zizzinna will be related to zizin-Ui, and the two lines 
zizzinna AN KJianwdsuit ¥iAJj-GA4enna wild may signify 
‘‘ the people of Khanwasu(it) are powerful”. TasteMi “he 
comes ”, compared with tastenu- “ comes not ”, show’s that the 
suffix or infix nu denotes the negative conjugation. From 
“ king ” we have ’kattakh “he is king”. Washha 
appears to signify “ god ” and wuf, war “ country ”. 

The Proto-Hittite texts give us the names of a good many 
early kings who preceded the rise of the Hittite empire. 
They were deified not only after death but also during their 
lifetime, and it is a question whether the deification of the 
king was not introduced into Babylonia from Asia Minor 
instead of the converse. It falls in with the general character 
of the religions of Asia Minor, and never took firm root among 
the Babylonians. 

Among the early deified kings whose names have been 
recovered from the ritual texts are Khate-binus (British 
Museum, Hittite Texts ^ Iviii, 6), Ziliburiyas, Kalumziburis, 
Walizilis, Kantuzzilis (the same name as that of Katu-zilu, 
Imig of Kummukh, 858 b.c.), Zibarwas, Yaliyas(?), 

Sauwaskhilas, Khilassiyas, Sulinkittes, Takasukh, Khawantilis 
(written Khaiitilis in the official Hittite texts), and Khan- 
wasuit, to which Hrozny adds Bimbiras and Pamba, a con- 
temporary of Sargon of Akkad (2800 b.c.). Khanwasuit is a 
variant of Khalmassuttum (JifBA. iv, 9, hi, 17), and the name 
appears to signify “ throne of Khalma ” (see above, p. 247).^ 
Aitgust, 1922, 

^ To this list of deified kings is probably to be added Khasamilias, 
lihasmilis, whom I would identify with the Kabirian Kasmilos, Kadmilos, 
identified with Hermes (Schol. to Apoll. Bhod., i, 917). Khasa-milis is 
a word of similar formation to duddu~?iiili$, dud-milis^ “spear-man”; 
the Proto-Hittite 7 nilis “man ” is the origin of the Hittite word milisJms 
“slave”. 
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MOUNT B’ELI 

Iiitheissueof this JottmaHor January, 1923 (pp. 83-5), Sir 
Eichard Temple appears to accept almost too readily the view 
expressed by Mr. K. V. Subramanya Aiyar in his article on 

An Unidentified Territory of Southern India ”, that the real 
meaning of Mount D’Eli is the Eat Hill, and not the Seven 
Hills. I venture to suggest that Mr. Subramanya Aiyar’s 
explanation is ingenious but incorrect, and that Sir Eichard 
Temple and others who have held that the vernacular name 
for Mount D’Eli signified the Seven Hills need not so easily 
abandon that opinion. 

Mr. Subramanya Aiyar admits that in Sanslcrit works like 
the Kemla-MdJidtmya the region surrounding this hill is called 
the land of the Seven Hills {Saj)tasaila) ; but he states that 
the mistake arose with the Indian scholiast, who confounded 
the dental I with the lingual i in transcription. This appears 
to me to be a gratuitous assumption ; for it is not only in 
Sanskrit works, which are more or less modern, that the hill 
in question is known as the Seven Hills, but also in Tamil 
works of undoubted antiquity in which this hill is mentioned 
the name it bears means unequivocally the Seven Hills. 
Thus in Narrinaii which is one of the acknowledged Sangam 
works, we find in lyric No. 391 the following passage : — 
Ponpadu Konkdyia Nanna-nanndtf 
Elir hmram, perinum, 

whichmeans '"even if we obtain the Seven Hills {EUrKunram) 
situate in the prosperous territory of Nannan in golden 
Konkana”. Again in Agandnwru, another w^ell-knowm Sangam 
collection, we read in lyric No. 152, Nannan elinedu-varaii 
that is, the Seven Hills of Nannan We gather from old 
Sangam works that this Nannan belonged to a minor branch 
of the Cera line (Agmidnum 97 ; 258) and ruled over a 
territory, Puli-nfulu {Padirmp-pattu lY, li>ilogue), situated in 
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Konktoam, tlie moderii Konkan (Fam??af 3 His cMef 
cities were Kadambu-peru-vap] {Padirmp-paitu IV, Epilogue), 
Pali {Agandnuni 15 ; 258), Viyalur {Agandnum 97), and 
Pirambu {Agandnum 356 ) ; and lie owned two mountains, 
Elil Kunram or Ejiii Neduvarai {Naninai 391, Agandnum 
152) and PaU Cilambu {Agandnum lb2), Kunram, Varai, 
and Cilambu are synonyms, meaning mountain. It is this 
Elil Kunram or El.in Neduvarai — ^tbe seven moimtains — 
that the European navigators came to call Mount D'Eli. 
Tbus, if the evidence of ancient Tamil literature be accepted 
— and there is no reason why it should not be — the 
term eli ii\ the European Mount D’Eli has no connexion 
with eli, the Tamil word ioi musliilca or rat 'b but it stands 
for elu, the Tamil numeral denoting seven. In these cir- 
cumstances, no purpose is served by attempting to connect 
the name of the hill with the Tamil word for rat, as 
Mr. Subramanya Aiyar has done, on the strength of a story 
told by a romancing poet-chronicler of comparatively recent 
date. It will be much nearer the fact to hold that the poet 
gave an ingenious twist to the name of the hill to suit the 
exigencies of his miraculous story. 

K. G. Sesha Aiyae. 

Trivandrum. ' 

THE ALLALLV^mBD ^ COBAGIAS GABBirLTJB LINN. 

The allallu-'bixd of the Gilgamish Epic has never been 
satisfactorily identified. It will be remembered that he was 
one of the lovers of Ishtar, and that Gilgamish taunts the 
goddess with her cruelty to the unfortunate bird 
“ Next thou didst love the gay-hued alfcllw-bird ; him thou 
hast smitten, 

Breaking his wdng : in the grove doth he perch, crying 
kappi, ' my mngl' 

While I was serving in Basrah in 1915-16 I used constantly 
to see the brilliant-coloured Eoller {Coracias garrulus Linn.) 
darting in short flights amid the palm-groves, uttering its 
harsh cry. Its very striking colouring aptly coincides with 
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gay-kiied ” (6ii5wma) ; the head is greenish-blue, mantle 
chestnut-brown, wings light and dark blue, chin white, under- 
parts light blue (Saunders, British Birds, 272). Its cry is a 
rapid repetition of a harsh sound, which I may indicate 
(perhaps Assyrianizing here excusably) as chap, chap, chap, 
chap, chap, chap, half a dozen times or more, certainly in late 
June. Saunders’ description of it is to the point : During 
the breeding-season the male indulges in some extraordinary 
tumbling antics, turning somersaults in the air, and uttering 
a harsh cry which the Germans syllable as ' Eacker-racker ’ 
and the Spaniards as ^ Carlanco-carlanco h” ^ 

In this description of its cry and tumbling flight we must 
obviously see the parallel in the epic of the cry happi and 
the broken wing of the allalluAyixd.. So insistent were the 
Assyrians about its cry that we have in one of the bird-lists 
(my copy in CT. xiv, 6, r. 1, the restoration pointed out by 
Meissner, MVAG., 1904, 200) [aldaiyium | kap-pa ip-pu-us 
“ the allallum [ makes ‘ kappa 

The modern Arabic name for the bird in Basrah is 

muhelhel, i.e. from "‘to shout” (Hebrew ^^H), thus 

even repeating in a slightly different form the old Assyrian 
allallu (= '' the crier ”), from the same root. I think, there- 
fore, that in every way— colouring, cry, ‘‘ broken wing,” 
habitat in the palm-grove, and even name — the allallu 
corresponds with the Coracias garrulus.^ 

K. Campbell Thompson. 

1 W, J. Gordon, Our Country's Birds, p. 89, says “ its flight is like a 

Tumbler Pigeon’s, rapid and erratic , . . its cry is a peculiarly dry and 
thirsty ‘ rakker-rakker-crea ’ I once asked an Arab policeman in Basrah 
if he knew what the Boiler said in his cry, and his answer was that Solomon, 
the Prophet of God, knew what it meant, thus referring to the old tradition 
of Solomon’s knowledge of bird-language. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

2 Houghton, in his article PBBA., viii, 142, identified allallu with 
“ starling His quotation from Dr. Tristram is, however, to the point : 
** You ought to find places for the bee-eater and the roller ; so common, 
beautiful, and striking birds must have been knowm to the Assyrians.” 
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NOTE ON OFHIR 

Tlie question of the geographical position of Ophir is still 
an object of keen controversy. The choice is between Africa, 
India, and the two coasts of the Persian Gulf (Glaser, Slckze, 
ii, p. 353 soq.). Thus far the attempts to decide the question 
moved on vaguely historical or rather speculative grounds. 
There is, however, a philological side to it, and a certain 
clue towards the solution of the problem is fimiislied by the 
Greek version of Genesis x, 28, where we find the spelling 
Ou(p€ip. The variations ^oucf)ip and Soxhip given in the 
Prophets and Hagiographa can be discarded. Ou(j)6(p 

® • 1 

corresponds to Arabic a diminutive form common in 

proper nouns. The Hebrew transcription could hardly be 

anything but The root is not frequently 

found in the dictionaries and its meaning to he jjronipA nimble 
does not bear any relationship to gold, although this is not 
really necessary for the name of a locality. The 1 in the 
Hebrew word may be mater lectiomSy but it seems preferable 

to think of to he abundant, which brings us much nearer 

to the probable identity of the two words. A Hebrew speaker 
or wuiter would instinctively change the initial 1 to K wdiiie 

putting the 3 in the second place of the transcribed word. 

Thus the south-eastern coast of Arabia might have a better 
claim than the other places. Moreover, the Biblical Ophir is a 
descendant of Yoqtan, the eponymos of the genuine Arabs. 
It is also more probable that Salomon’s ships did not travel 
farther than a little way round the coast of Arabia instead of 
venturing on a perilous journey to India or even South 
Africa. 

' H. Hibschepxi). 
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THE KUKBAMALA OF^B ACAEYA 

The second publication in the Daksipabharati Series, edited 
by M. Ramakrishna Kavi and S. K. Ramanatha Sastri, is 
a play attributed to Dignaga Acarya, and entitled Kundamdla. 
It deals with the story of the banishment of Sita, the birth of 
her two sons, Knfe and Lava, and their ultimate discovery by 
Rama in the hermitage of Valmiki. Though perhaps a little 
uninspired, the play is affecting and in tone elevated and pure. 
The editors state that a play of this name is mentioned in 
the Bhdva-praMsa of ^aradatanaya, and in the Kavya-kama- 
dJiemi, and there are quotations in the STnydra-jiralcdsa of 
Bhoja, the Mahd-ndtaka, and the Sdhitya-darpana. 

The identification of the author, named in the prastdvand as 
the poet Dignaga of ArarMa-pura, with the celebrated Buddhist 
logician will no doubt be debated. The Tanjore copies of the 
play are stated (preface, p. iii) to read Dhiranaga in place of 
Dignaga and Anupurddliasya in place of Ardrdla-piira- 
mstavymya — the Editors think oi Anurddha^pura in Ceylon 
(p, vi), whereas according to Taranatha the Buddhist divine 
belonged to the neighbourhood of Kafici and died in Orissa 
(pp. 130-5). The dedication of the play to Heramba may 
or may not be a further difSculty. If so, it applies also to 
Dhiranaga, who bears the Buddhist -title BJiadanta, and whose 
verses quoted in the Sad’Ukti-JcarndMTta Subhdsitdvall 

do not seem to occur in the play. 

It is worth while to point to one touch which is suggestive 
of a Ceylonese authorship. This is the expression 
nirmoka slough of moonlight ” (resting on the ground). 
I am not acquainted with this idea of the moonlight patches 
(on roofs, etc.) as comparable to a snake’s (white) cast-off 
slrin, except in verse 4 of the Jdwld-limaifia of the Ceylonese 
poet Kumara-dasa. Or is it known in south India, e.g. in 
Tamil literature ? 


F. W. Thomas. 
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THE PABA-TABITAKA OF SYAMILAKA 
In this bhma, which I have discussed elsewhere (m the 
''Centenary Supplement” of this Journal), there are many 
points of interest. Among these I may call attention to the 
character and nomenclature of the numerous personages and 
the references to classes and peoples. 

Here is a list of the Eakes (p. 7) ^ assembled to provide the 
denouement of the story : — 

The Kaniacara Bhanu, 

The Gupta Lonia& (Romasa, p. 47) and his friend 
Mahesvaradatta (p. 47). 

The Coiuiciilor {amdiya) and Judge {prddvivdka, p. 9) 
Visnudasa. 

The Sai^ya Arya-Eaksita, a poet who sells his poems in Kasi, 
Kosala, and among the Gargas and Nisadas (p. 45). 

The Daseraka Riidravarman (a poet, p. 47). 

The Avantika Skandasvamin. 

The Bahlika Kakayana Aisanacandri (p. 14) Hariscandra. 
The Abliira prince Mayiiradatta (Mayura-Kiimara, p. 39). 
The drummer Sthanu-Gandhaivasenaka. 

The Upaya-nirantakatha Parvatiya (Dhavaki Anantakatha, 
p. 44). 

The first Aparanta (Koiikana, p. 19) ruler Iiidravarman. 

The prince Mukhavarman from Ananda-pura. 

Jayanandaka of Surastra. 

The Maudgalya Dayitavisnu, the Commander-in-Chief. 

A certain Bhavakirti (p. 46). 

Taundikoki Yisnunaga, the hero "’ (p, 48). 

In the course of the narrative become acquainted, 
further, with : — 

Baspa Bahlika-putra (p. 11). 

Kaufika Simhavarman, half-brother of the emperor. 
Arya-Ghotaka, who, though no Huna, wears Huna costume 
(p. 15). 

^ The page references are to the idUio pnnceps in Caturbhdiil by M. 
Ramakrishna Kaviand S. K. Ramanatha Sastri {Simpwrl, 1922). 
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Bliatti-]\Iagliavarman, son of the Senapati Senaka (p. 15). 

HamadasI, a Saiirparika woman (p. 20). 

Bliadrajaidha, chief Chamberlain, Lord of the northern 
Bahlika and Kariisa-Maladas, who addresses the Lata 
folk with fs in place of y's, and who may well visit foreign 
countries, since — 

Having set upon the heads of Aparanta, Saka, and Malava 
kings 

His two feet, he goes as he will, 

And, at length visiting his mother and mother Ganges, 
Displays the glory of the family of Magadha kings 

(PP* 20-1). 

Xiraj)eksa, a Buddhist dindi (pp. 21-2). 

Guptakula (sic), the Yuvaraja, son of the Daseiaka king, 
whose agent is scornfully described as possessed of the 
full complement of his country’s (Magadha’s ?) dress, 
language, and manners (pp. 23-4). 

!§ivasvamin, teacher of painting, and the Pratihara Padmapala 
(p. 25). 

Suryanaga Taundikoki of Surpara, the Baladarsika Skandakirti, 
and the Maudgalya pdrasava Haridatta (pp. 30-3). 

Mayurasena, a Simhalese Hetaera (p. 33). 

Talavara Harisudra of Vidarbha, who is surrounded by 
Dilksiiiatyas and wears an Andhra hdrsndyasa (p. 33). 

Jayanta of Saurastra, a Saka prince (p. 39). 

Ghatadasi, a Barbara woman (negress) (p. 39). 

Draunilaka, the Pratihara, who is vesyddhyaJcsa (p. 33). 

The piistaJca-vdcaka Upagupta, a sort of Falstaff, at war with 
his mother-in-law (pp. 28-9). 

Bhatti-Ravidatta, an old rake, a Lata (pp. 29-30). 

The Yavani Karpuraturistha with her sibilant, unintelligible 
speech, her recourse to thingumlob etc., and to the 
use of gesture (p. 40). Her lover Varahadaha {sic)^ son 
of Sardiilavarman (pp. 39-40). 

The Deccan poet Aiyaka (p. 46). 

Hastin of Gandhara (p. 47). 
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A Sauvira (p. iT). 

Bhatti-Jlmiita, tlae chief rake (p. 48). 

We have also some pungent descriptions of national types. 
Thus the Lata man (p. 16) : — 

Bathes naked in a crowd, always washes his own clothes 
in the water ; 

Has dishevelled hair, goes to bed wdth unwashed feet : 
Eats amdihing, as he W’'alks in the road, wears a tattered 
cloth ; 

And, if he once happens to get in a blow, boasts of it 
for ever.’"’ 

A Daseraka man (p. 23) : — 

His middle covered with a fragment of foul rag ; 
Goat-faced, his shoulders yellow, hairy and fat ; 

' Here comes, eating a root, with eyes tawny as an ape, 
If not a Daseraka, then clearly a Pisaca/’ 

Saurastrikas, apes, and Barbaras are all one lot ’’ (p. 39) ; 
** A Yavana woman and a hetaera, a female ape and a dancer, 
a Malava man and a lover, an ass and a singer '’ have the same 
qualities (p. 40). 

The peoples represented in the imperial city are enumerated 
(p. 9) as Sakas, Yavanas, Tiisaras, Parasikas, Magadhas, Kiratas, 
Kalihgas, Yaiigas, , Kaias, Mahisikas, Colas, .Pandyas, and' 
Keralas : we have also mention of Yaudheyas, Rohitakas, 
Bahlikas (p. 11), Daksinatyas, Koiikanas = Aparantas, 
Keralas, Lafas, and others mentioned above. Nowhere is 
there any suspicion of Musalmans ; and, what is quite 
strange in a scene especially favouring w’estern India, the 
Gurjaras are never mentioned. These facts, combined with 
the contempt poured upon the Guptas, suggest irresistibly 
for Syamilaka a date considerably earlier than the lower 
limit fixed by the reference of Abhinava-gupta. It is the 
time of Harsa of Kanauj, or even that of the later Guptas, 
that is indicated, and the lexicographical and stylistic 
aflfinities to Bana point in the same direction. 
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The fictitious name of the capital city, Sarvabhauma, invites 
even a further reflection. Why should not Ujjain or Dasapura 
or Kanaiij have been named I Is it possible that a real capital 
would have too definitely identified the subjects of the 
scandalous gossip, whose names and titles, in fact, sliow little 
sign of being merely invented ? In that case we should 
be able to boast an acquaintance with at least the caricatured 
lineaments of a number of personages belonging to an 
interesting period, upon whom a northern poet thought it 
worth wliile to exercise his spiteful wit. If so, the names may 
have been disguised only slightly, or not at all. In any event 
the characters are such as had a satiric probability in his time. 

F. W. Thomas. 

WERE THE ASUBAS ASSYRIANS? 

The identification of the Asuras of Indo-Iranian mythology 
with the Assyrians was first suggested by Mr. H. M. Chadwick 
(in J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism^ p. 32), who derived 
Aimr from Asura, and his idea was then modified by 
Dr. F. W. Thomas {JRAS. 1916, p. 355), who, on the contrary, 
derived Asura from ASmr, This derivation has met with 
some approval, Mr. Belvalkar in his book on Sanskrit 
grammarians alluding to this etymology as generally accepted 
and standing beyond all doubt. 

On the other hand, Professor A. Berriedale Keith in the 
Commemorative Essays presented to Bhandarkar, p. 88, denies 
the possibility of either derivation. He says : ‘‘ There is no 
identity of character in the two conceptions, and the similarity 
of name is far from close. The Indo-Iranian Asura has an 
obvious derivation from asu,^ and, while the name of Assur 

^ I am quite aware that Professor Keith alludes to another asu than 
Yaska, Nirukta, iii, 8, but, in speaking of the etymology of the word 
asura, we should not forget this oldest etymology known to us. Yaska 
says: “it is well known that he (the Creator) formed the suras (gods) 
from $u, ‘ good,’ in which their essence consists, and that he formed the 
asuras from asu, ‘ not good, ’ and that in this consists their essence.” [I do 
not think that the question of Asura >ov <AMur is yet ripe for dis- 
cussion. — F. W. T.] 
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is less certainly interpreted, it is important to note tliat its 
western form seems to tave been Asir, and in Palestine we 
bave tbe place-name Aser, and among the Amorites, the 
sacred post, the Asera, and the divinity which took up its 
abode therein.” 

Though I agree with Professor Keith in rejecting the 
etymology A ssur § Astirct, I am not satis Bed that his reasons 
for rejecting it are conclusive. 

But there are reasons of a phonological character which 
prevent us from accepting the enticing possibility of 
identifying the Assyrians with those m5^thological beings. 

For, first of all, Old Indian asura corresponding to Avestaii 
aJmra^ the second sound of the word must, in the time of 
linguistic community of the tribes speaking these languages, 
have been what is styled an Indo-European a. As a repre- 
sentative of Assyrian s \ve would have expected not this sound 
but rather that one, which the Old Indian renders by a, 
the Avestan and Old Persian, as known to us, by In an 
older epoch still, the Iranians also pronounced it s — this has 
been proved by Jacobsohn in his Arien imd Ugrqfinnm : the 
oldest Iranian loan-words in the Finno-Ugrian languages 
presuppose the existence of Iranian k Now, if the reading of 
Assara Mazdi in a record of Assurbanipal is to be relied 
upon, it proves that Askir has nothing to do with 'Assara or 
asura-aJiura whatever. 

But there is another point which I think settles the question 
beyond all doubt. 

In the cuneiform inscriptions of Darius I we meet with 
the deity Ahuramazda, who in the Persian text appears as 
auramazda, in the Babylonian as in the 

Elamite as ^'^^u-ra-mas-da. But we also meet with the 
Assyrians, who are called atura in the Persian text, 
in the Babylonian, and in the Elamite. 

As will be seen, in none of the three languages there exists 
such a phonological similarity as might speak in favour of 
Messrs. Chadwick’s or Thomas’ suggestion. 
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Wkat is of special interest is the fact that the Persians 
represent the s of J&w by a sound that is believed to he 
identical with or approaching to New Greek 6. 

The Assam ,Mazds oi Assurbanipal, if reliable, can help us 
in setthng a point of sound chronology. We know that the 
Indo-European s has passed to in Iranian. As Assam 
hardly can be anything but the Old Persian deity, we 
must infer that in the times of Assurbanipal (668-626 b.c.) 
this sound process had not yet taken place. ^ Now, in the 
cuneiform inscriptions of Darius I, the h already appears 
for 8. And thus the said phonological process must have 
taken place between the middle of the seventh and the end 
of the sixth century b.c. As the Avesta also shows instead 
of Indo-European s, the Holy Books of the Parsees, as known 
to us, could hardly have originated in the time of Assurbanipal 
or earlier. 

But if it should happen to be true that the Indo-European s 
was still pronounced in Old Persian at the time of Assur- 
banipal, this implies also that Iranian s had not yet passed 
to s. For those sounds would else have been confounded. 
And thus the latest epoch when the oldest Iranian loan- 
words of the Finno-Ugrian languages could have been borrowed 
would seem to be the time fixed above, viz. from about the 
middle of the seventh century to the end of the sixth century 
B.c. At any rate, this must have been earlier than Darius I, 
if they were borrowed from Old Persian or an Iranian language 
that developed parallelly with Old Persian. But this, of 
course, remains to be proved. 

Hannes Skolb. 

Lund. 

February, 1924. 

^ [This argument is evidently fallacious, and the fallacy vitiates all that 
follows. A similar argument would prove the s of Paris to be still 
pronounced in France. We do not know when the^ Assyrians and 
Babylonians first heard of Asura Mazda. — F. W. T,] 
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NOTE ON JBAS., P. 106 

The reviewer appears to have confounded, as is frequently 
done, the author of the Qisas al-Anhiya with the Kufi gram- 
marian 'Ali ibn Hamza al-Kisa’i, who aGcompanied the caliph 
Hariin on his last journey to Khorasan and died on the way in 
the year a.h. 189. The nisba Kisa'i points to Persian origin 
and this is borne out by other scholars and traditionists. The 
exact date of Muhammad ibn hAbd Allah al-Kisah, the author 
of the Qims al'Anbiyd\ is not knowm, but I believe I am correct 
in saying that he hved tow'ards the end of the fourth century 
of the Hijra. The reason why he did not find a pfiaoe in the 
many books of biographies of traditionists is not far to seek. 
Though in the books on traditions there may be many which 
are spurious, the work of Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah is so 
crammed with fables and legends that hardly any other book 
could contain more in the same compass. It was written for 
people who preferred the wonderful to the truth. The very 
authorities mentioned by the reviewer prepare us for a large 
store of inventions. While Ibn h4bbas is in earnest, this cannot 
be said of Ka‘b al-Ahbar (not Akhbar, as the re\fiewer writes) 
and Wahb ibn Miinabbih. The former, a convert from 
Judaism, brought forward a large quantity of Jewish legendary 
lore, which he often palmed oS as being derived from the 
Torah ; while the latter, probably also a convert from Judaism, 
invented similar tales and added such about the antiquities 
of Yemen, his native country. His knowledge about the 
antiquities of South Arabia was nil. 

The reviewer states further that the book is one of the oldest 
books on tradition, wdiich is a clear error, as is evident from 
the date of the author stated above. However, to make the 
point clear I should like to state that at the date assigned 
by the reviewer no books on traditions existed in the sense 
we understand it. While the century that followx^d produced 
an endless number, it vras the acknowledged practice that 
traditions w'ere handed down orally, and it is frecpxently 
stated as a reproach to traditionists that they wrote their 
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traditions down. Tlie process was, however, that certain 
hearers made notes of the traditions which they had heard 
from their Shaikhs, and these notebooks, intended to serve as 
a help to the memory, may probably later have served in 
the compilation of the canonical collections. It was con- 
sidered a sign of untrustworthiness if a person recorded 
a tradition in later times from the jottings of a third party 
unless he himself could prove that he had heard them from 
the other person himself. For this reason we find on the earliest 
manuscripts the attestation of the teacher (Ijaza) that a 
certain person had read the book over to him. The earliest 
books on traditions, by which I mean those before Bukhari, 
will generally be found to have been shaped into hook-form 
by their pupils or even the pupils of the latter. I have seen 
two 2 ^rinted editions of the Musnad of Abu Hanifa (died 
A.H. 150 or 151), but both were issued as books later than 
Bukhari, while of the Miiwatta’ of Mahk (died a.h. 179) all 
sixteen recensions are by his followers. The Musnad of Shafi‘I, 
of which I know two different recensions, does not appear 
to have been definitely made into a book till long after the 
death of Bukhari. The only book on tradition which has 
come down to us and which is older than Bukhari is the Musnad 
of Tayalisi (died a.h. 204), which has been printed in 
Haiderabad. All these books are later than a.h. 189. 

F. Krenkow. 
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The Babur-nama tn English. By Annette Susannah 
Beveridge. 2 vols. 8f x 5f , Ixi + 880 pp. London : 
Luzac, 1921. 

Mrs. Beveridge, having from time to time whetted our 
appetite with hors d'mtvre, now sets before us a noble feast. 
The appearance of the life-story of this most attractive 
personality, told by himself, and presented to us in English 
by the greatest living authority on the man and his time, is an 
event in the history of Oriental studies in the West ; and the 
book is such as might have been expected of the translator’s 
ripe scholarship and long devotion to her subject, and is 
fittingly dedicated to her hero’s fame. 

The life of Babur has hitherto been known to English 
readers chiefly from Leyden and Erskine’s Memoirs of Bdhir, 
a work which, useful as it has been, is but a translation of 
a translation. Mrs. Beveridge has gone to the fountain- 
head, and the result of her labours convinces us that she has, 
by long and deep study, so identified herself with her model 
that we have before us his thoughts and his deeds as he 
expressed and described them, and that we have before us 
the man as he was. 

Her subject is worthy of her devotion. Even from the 
translations already in our hands, Persian and English, it was 
recognized that the Bdbur-7idma, in its simplicity, sincerity, 
and complete absence of affectation, stood alone among Oriental 
biographies and histories ; but Mrs. Beveridge gives us a more 
complete and faithful portrait of the soldier, poet, man of 
letters, boon companion, and practical philosopher to the study 
of whose life she has devoted herself, and a very lovable 
character he is. A king, beset by enemies before he was 
twelve ; four years later a conqueror almost immediately 
compelled to relinquish his conquest and reduced to such 
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misery that lie /'could not help crying bitterly'’; but 
ordinarily cheerful and even gay under the most severe 
hardships and the bitterest disappointments ; surely none 
born to a throne ever tasted more of " the hot and the cold 
of fate". His deep grief for departed friends, his gaiety, 
enhanced by, but not dependent on wine, his generosity, his 
patience, the aesthetic sense which could expatiate on the 
beauties of a scene amid sufferings and privations, the courtesy 
which invited but never urged a guest to drink, endear the 
man to us and enable us to appreciate Mirza Haidar’s eulogy, 
quoted by Mrs. Beveridge, " Babur ... at a time so pro- 
voking, gay, generous, affectionate, simple, and gentle." 

. Not the least of his merits as an author is his observation, 
usually so accurate that his remark that Hindustanis some- 
times drop a vowel, saying Miahr for Miahar and Asd for 
Asad, comes as a surprise. The tendency now is the reverse, 
and natives of the Panjab and Hindustan find so much 
difficulty in pronouncing two consonants together that they 
will usually say 'ikmi for 'dm, 'aqal for ‘aql, cJiasham for cliashm, 
and shamas for shams, though they will write and point the 
w^^ords correctly. That this intolerance of two " quiescent " 
consonants together is nothing new is shown by the tendency 
of Hindi to insert short consonants not foimd in the corre- 
sponding Sanslcrit words. 

The book is not entirely free from blemishes, mostly 
typographical. Among these are the occasional misplace- 
ment of the letter 'ain and the hamza, as in PaUni, Yaq'iih, 
and QiCrdn ; and a few errors of transliteration, such as saiycir 
for siyar, %u-toz for naiiruz, nashha for rnishha, hasht for husht, 
and Qaldt for lialat We must protest, too, against the 
transliteration Badayiini. The historian took his territorial 
name from the town of Biiclaon, "which is so spelt and ])ro- 
noimced, and it would be as reasonable towmte the name of 
a neighbouring town Ayunla as to write Baddy un. Bi murdd, 
too, does not mean “ against his will ", but " vdthout attaining 
his object " ; hi hd^ cannot mean " without fear " {bdk). 
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These reiaarks are made in no spirit of carping criticism, 
and the sligM blemislies noticed in no way diminisk the deep 
debt of gratitude owed by Oriental scholars to Mrs. Beveridge 
for her earefiil, exhaustive, and masterly study of one of 
the most attractive characters in the history of Islam. 

W. H, 

Gems of Chinese Liteeatuee. By Heebeet A. Giles, 
Hon. LL.D, (Aberdeen), Professor of Chinese in the 
University of Cambridge. 11 x S-J, xiv + 287 pp. 
Shanghai : Kelly and Walsh, Ltd., 1922. 

This handsome second edition of the Gems ” has been 
carefully revised, and by many additional translations has 
been doubled in size and brought down to the present day. 
Beyond question, these accessories of pearl-powder and 
carmine have not failed to accentuate the charms of the 
original edition, albeit these were of nnusual attraction. And 
I do not know really who is most to be congratulated, the 
translator or the translated. The translator, because with the 
•exception of his GMnese-English Dictionary, a monument of 
massive labour and learning, but naturally devoted only to 
the BiudimX Gems of Chinese Literature will probably of all 
his works represent him at his best, exhibiting him as a great 
interpreter and conciliator between the mentalities and ideals 
•of the East and West. While the thin shades of the 
translated must feel an almost genial breath from the upper 
world, as their long silent words, though in a strange and 
unlmown tongue, echo once more among the haunts of men. 
And though in his original preface Professor Giles repeats 
'' that translators are but traitors at the best the fidelity to 
the spirit of these originals that he has maintained is as 
striking in the final accomplishment as it must have been 
exacting in the process of sympathetic transfer. 

All of these specimens are gems of prose, not of poetry. 
Eighty-eight authors have been illustrated, ranging from the 

TT?A« APTfTT. 1924. 18 
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Dnlce of Chou, in the twelfth century b.c., to Mr. Liang 
Chh-ch’ao, still living, and we trust '' flourishing 'h Of all 
these extracts there is but one that had better, I think, have 
been omitted. It is headed '' A broken oath and whether 
kept or broken, the text of the oath can hardly claim to be a 
G-em of Literature. 

Let me rather end this brief notice of an admirable 
collection by drawing attention to the charming allegory of 
the Peach-blossom Fountain on pp. 162-3, with its waft of 
Hans Christian Andersen. 

L. C. Hofkins. 


The Travels op Fa-hsien (a.d. 399-414), or Record op 
THE Buddhistic Kingdoms. Retranslated by H. A. 
Giles. 7x 4|-, xvi + 96 pp. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1923. 

The pioneer of Chinese pilgrimage to India appeals to all 
who take pleasure in tales of adventure. It is primarily as a 
book of travel that Professor Giles now presents Fa-hsien ; 
for he gives a bare translation imgarnished with foot-notes, 
Chinese characters, or other additions likely to hinder the 
general reader from full enjoyment of the narrative. A fine 
tale it is, and this handy volume is bound to be widely 
■welcomed. 

' Much has already been written on Fa-hsien’s travels, and 
much remains to be vuitten on them both as an eyewitness’s 
account of India and as a pious devotee's record of the 
Buddhist religion fifteen centuries ago. The first published 
version in an European language 'was that of Remiisat in 1836. 
Klaproth had worked on the book as early as 1816, and it was 
he who shaped a rough draft of part of Remusat’s trans- 
lation, and finally prepared it for press i^fith the aid of 
Landresse. An English version of it, with still more notes, 
was brought out at Calcutta by J. W. Laidlay twelve years 
later. Twenty years after that Beal’s first translation appeared. 
In 1877 Professor Giles’ former translation was published in 
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The Shanghai Courier, djxA. again in book form under the title 
Record of the BiiddMstic Kingdoms/ Professor Giles in liis 
preface stated that he had ‘'not spared the feelings of 
Mr. Beal”, and, indeed, he had not; for his criticism was 
ruthlessly severe. Some sixty pages of the China Review for 
1879-80 were taken np by Watters in discussing mainly the 
respective merits of the two translations. Unfortunately that 
distinguished scholar did not himself provide a translation. 
Beal included a revised version of the Travels in the 
introduction to his Buddhist Records of the Western World of 
1884. Two years later Legge published a translation 
annotated with a Corean recension of the Chinese text. 

W. Perceval Yetts. 


Some Recent Persian Books 
The trustees of the " E. J. W. Gibb Memorial ” have 
inaugurated their “ ISTew Series ” (N.S.) with two Persian 
texts, the one geographical and the other historical, as follows : 

The FIrs-nama of Ibnu^l-BalkhI. Edited by G. le Strange 
and R. A. Nicholson. “E. J. W. Gibb Memorial” 
Series, New Series I. 9|x6|-, pp. xxxii + 199. 
Printed at the Cambridge University Press. London : 
Luzac, 1921. 

This old and important account of the province of Ears, 
compiled early in the twelfth century by a little-known 
author, whom, for w^ant of a more definite name, his editors 
denote as Ibnud-Balldai, is represented in Europe only by 
two MSS., the old thirteenth century Codex of the British 
Museum (Or. 5983) and the Paris MS., which is only a modern 
copy of it, made, apparently, for the late M. Ch. Schefer, whose 
library of Persian books, both manuscript and lithographed, 
was probably the finest from the literary point of view ever 
brought together by a private collector. To Mr. G. le Strange 
belongs the merit of first calling attention to Ibnud-Balkhfs 
valuable work, of which he published a translation in this 
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Journal hx 1912 (pp. I--30, 311-39, 865-89), afterwards 
embodied in VoL XIV of the Society’s Monographs. In the 
preparation of the text, now at last rendered available to 
students, he has had the valuable co-operation of Dr. E. A. 
Nicholson, whose name is a guarantee of accurate and scholarly 
work. Besides geographical material, the book contains a 
great deal of ancient legend and history, and is provided with 
full indices of personal and j>lace names and of books cited, an 
alphabetical list of archaic forms and unusual words found in 
the British Museum MS., and an illuminating introduction in 
English, to which the reader is referred for fuller particulars. 

The RAinA.Tu’s Sudur of ar-Raavandi. By Muhammab ibn 
'Anf . . . ar-Rawanbi. Edited, vuth Notes, Glossary, 
and Indices, by Muhammab Iqbal. '' E. J. W. Gibb 
Memorial ” Series, New Series II. 9| x 6J, xlii + ijvc pp. 
London : Luzac, 1921. 

This detailed and authoritative history of the Saljuq 
dynasty, from its rise in the early eleventh to its fall at the 
end of the twelfth century of the Christian era, is contemporary 
with the latest events recorded, and is represented by 
a single MS., copied in 635/1238, which originally formed 
part of the late M. Ch. Schefer’s unrivalled Persian library, 
and is now in the Bibliotheque Nationals {SiijppL Pers. 1314). 
The original was very carefully copied by Mirza Kazimzada 
in 1913, but nearly ten years elapsed before an opportunity 
of printing the text arose. It was then taken in hand by 
Dr. Muhammad Iqbal, then a Government of India Research 
Student at Cambridge, wdio, after much patient and judicious 
work, has finally produced a text worthy of the best traditions 
of Oriental scholarship, in spite of the difficulties which are 
inseparable from editing a text from a single MS. A scholarly 
preface deals with (1) the author ; (2) the contents and sources 
of the book ; (3) some of the later histories that borrow directly 
or indirectly from the present work ; (4) orthographical and 
grammatical peculiarities of the book. It is also furnished with 
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full indices of names of persons, places, and books mentioned 
in the text. The numerous and extensive quotations from 
early Persian poets, seldom available in so old a MS., give the 
book a special literary value. In all 2,799 verses are quoted, 
of which no less than 676 are from the Md/rndma of Firdawsf. 
These the editor has, as far as possible, identified and traced 
in. Turner Macan’s edition. The historical portion of the work 
ends on p. 405 of the text, and is followed by dissertations on 
Chess (pp. 405-16) wdth diagrams; Wine-drinking (pp. 416™ 
28) ; Archery and Eiding (pp. 428-31) ; Hunting (pp. 431-7) ; 
Calligraphy (pp. 437™4-7), with illustrations; and the 
method of Divination called al-Glidlih iva'l-Maghliib (‘Wictor 
and Vanquished ’’). 

The Idea oe Personality in Suetsm. Three lectures 
delivered in the University of London. By Eeynold A. 
Nicholson, Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A., Lecturer in Persian 
in the University of Cambridge. 7|- x5, 77 pp. Cambridge 
University Press, 1923. 

This little book contains the revised and annotated text 
of three lectures delivered in the University of London 
(School of Oriental Studies) last summer by Dr. Nicholson. 
Its chief purpose, he tells us, ‘‘is to show, by means of 
examples chosen from the literature, that Sufism, or 
Mohammedan Mysticism, is not necessarily pantheistic, but 
often bears the marks of a truly personal religion inspired by 
^ a personal God.^’ No one can speak with greater authority on 

this subject than the author, whose fine scholarship includes 
not only Arabic and Persian, but also (a qualification of great 
'importance for all researches in Islamic philosophy) Greek, 
thanks to which he was able to show in one of his earliest 
published works {Selected Odes from the Diwan of Shams-i- 
Tabriz) how great an influence Neo-Platonism exerted on 
Muhammadan thought, especially in this realm. Since then 
he has given us in text (e.g. the Kitahu’hLuma') or translation 
^ (e.g. the Kashful-Mahjub) some of the oldest and hitherto 
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least Imown iaamials of Sufi doctrine; and, indeed, lie and 
M. Louis Massignon (on whose profound and illuminating 
studies of that wonderful mystic Husayn ibn Mansur al- 
Hallaj he freely draws) have done more than any other living 
Orientalists to present us with a picture of Sufism at once 
sympathetic and scientific, far in advance of the vague 
generalizations of an earlier generation. The old notion that 
Sufism was a reaction of the Aryan mind against a Semitic 
religion ” tended to divert attention from the very important 
part played in its development, if not by Arabs, at least by 
men of Arabian speech, such as the great Egyptian mystical 
poet, TJmar ibnul-Farid, and the Maghrib! '^Doctor 
Maximus'” {ash-ShayJchu'l-Akbar) Muhyi’d-Dm ibnu’h'Arabf, 
whose influence, even at the present day, is after seven 
centuries still potent throughout the Islamic world. To these 
Dr. Nicholson does full justice, and from their works he draws 
many of his illustrations. 

Persian Literatuee : an Introduction. By K. Lew, M. A., 

Lecturer in Persian in the University of Oxford. 

Language and Literature Series. Edited by C. T. Onions. 

7|x5, 112 pp. Oxford University Press, 1923, 

It requires some courage to endeavour to compress into 
about a himdred small pages even an outline of the literary 
history of Persia from the time of Cyrus to the present day. 
This is what Mr. Levy has attempted, and it must be admitted 
that, so far as the limitations imposed on him allowed, he 
has accomplished his task with wonderful success. Four 
periods are distinguished, the prC'-Islamic (558 b.c.-a.d. 650, 
pp. 5-lG) ; the ‘Abbasid Caliphate (a.d. 760-1258, pp. 16-53); 
the Mongol and Tartar Domination (a.d. 1258-1 500, pp. 53-86) ; 
and the Modern Period (a.d. 1500-1910, pp. 86-103). The 
book concludes with a short but well-considered biblio- 
graphy and an adequate index. Brief as it is, the book is not 
a mere compilation, but bears the traces of original thought and 
wide reading, and the author has avoided the fault common to 
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so niany writers on Persian literature of tMiiking only of tlie 
poets and of assuming that there is no literature worth 
speaking of after the time of Jami (circ. a.d, 1500). Of con- 
temporary poets, Mr. Levy mentions Bahar of Mashhad, 
Sayyid Ashraf of Gilan, and ‘Arif (not as it is mis- 
printed on p. 103), but omits the more vensatile and talented 
“ Dakha'w ’’ ( == Dih-Mmdd, “ Squire ’’) of Qazwm, whose 
prose satires, published in the Chara7id-parand C Charivari ”) 
columns of the unhappily deceased Sur-i-Isrdf U, marked an 
absolutely new departure in style ; and whose poetry included 
on the one hand the really beautiful and touching elegy on 
his friend and former editor, Mirza Jahangir Khan, a victim of 
the couj) d'etat of 23rd Jmie, 1908, and the rollicking buffoonery 
of “ Kablay Since the war, Berlin has become one of the 
chief centres of Persian intellectual progress, as shown by the 
very high critical level attained by the now deceased newspaper 
Kdwa (“ Kaveh ’') of the “New (i.e. post-war) Cycle 
(1920-1), and the remarkable work accomplished by the 
“ Kaviani ” Press, of which something must now be said. 

Publications of the “ Kaviani ’’ Pbess, Beblin.^ 

This Press, financed and managed by Persians desirous of 
producing good and cheap Persian books, both classics and 
modern educational works, offering correct and well-printed 
texts, provided, where necessary, with the requisite indices 
and apparatus criticus, has in the last year or two published 
somo dozen volumes. These include three Persian plays by 
the late Prince Malkom Khan, for many years Persian Minister 
in London ; a reprint of Hamza of Isfahan's (Arabic) history 
of the pre-Islamic kings of Persia; a treatise on Persian 
music ; a German-Persian Dictionary containing 30,000 
words ; a Persian Wall-calendar for the current solar year ; 
a “ Boys' Guide " [Rahiumd-yi-Pisaran) ; and a “ Farmers' 
Guide " besides four of the older classical 

1 This Press is located at 43 Leibnizstrasse, Charlottenburg, Berlin. Its 
publications can be obtained from Messrs. Luzao & Co., 46 Great Bussell 
Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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works, viz. tlie Gulisidn of Sa^di, tlie Cafe and felie Mouse ’’ 
{Mmli u ffurha). of ' Ubayd-i-Zakani, and fewo volumes of tke 
works of tkafe great poet, thinker, and traveller, Msir-i- 
Kliusraw, particulars of whose life and work will be found in 
the for 1915 (Vol. XXXVI). The first of these two 

volumes contain the prose Safar-ndma Travels and the 
two poems entitled respectively the Sa^ddai-nmna (“ Book 
of Happiness ”) and the Raivsliand' i-ndma Book of 
Ilhmnnation all of wliich had been previously published, 
the first by Schefer, the second by Fagnan, and the third 
by Eth6. These first editions are now, however, almost 
unobtainable, and the present edition offers a more correct 
text and a much needed index to the Safar-ndma, The second 
volume contains the liifcherto unpublished Zddu^l-Miisdjirm 
(“ Pilgrims’ Provision ”), of which two manuscripts (one in 
the Paris Bibliotheque Xationale, the other in the Library of 
King’s College, Cambridge) are known to exist, and w^hich 
contains a very detailed exposition of the religious and 
philosophical view's of that great missionary of the Ismafili 
branch of the Shi^a. 

E, G. B, 

Books on India and Central Asia 

1. L’Art Gr^co-Bouddhique du Gandhara. Tome II, 
second fascicule. Par A. Foucher. 11x 7, 409 pp., 
331 plates. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1922. 

2. Essai be Grammaire Soodienne, Par Robert 
Gauthiot. Premiere partie, phonetique. 9 x 5-|, xi + 
xviii 4-183 pp., 2 maps. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1914r~-23. 

3. Die Zehn Prinzen, ein inbischeb Roman von Danbin, 
vollstanbig- verbeutscht. Yon Johannes Hertel. 
Three vols., 7 x4|:, 182, 209, 140 pp. Leipzig : Haessel, 
1922. 

4. Bombay : A History of the Anglo-Portuguese 
Negotiations, 1660-77. By Shafaat Ahmad Khan. 
9'|x6f, 155 pp. Oxford : Humphrey Milford, 1923. 
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5. East India Trade in the' Seventeenth Century. 
By Shaeaat Ahmad Khan. 9 x6, vii+326 pp. Oxford 
University Press, 1923. 

6. Catalogue oe the Indian Collections in the Museum 
OF Fine Arts, Boston. By Ananda K. CoomaraswxImy. 
n| x8|, 150 pp., 86 plates. Boston : Museum of Fine 
Arts, 1923. 

7. Portfolio of Indian Art. Edited by Ananda K. 
CooMARASWAMY. 108 plates, witb 108 pp. of letterpress. 
Boston : Museum of Fine Arts (also New York ; 
E. Weybe, and others). 

8. Journal of the Department of Letters, University 
OF Calcutta. Yol. X. 10x6|, 360 pp. Calcutta: 
University Press, 1923. 

9. Eternal Truth. By Jwala Prasad Singhal. 8|x5'|, 
187 pp. Aligarh : Sat Cyan Prakashak Mandir, 1923. 

10. Archaeology of Ceylon, Annual Eeport, 1921-2. 
By H. M. Hocart. 13x 8J, 12 pp., with 11 plates. 
Colombo: Cottle, 1923. 

11. Antiquities of Bhimbar and Rajauri: Report of 
A Tour by Ram Chandra Kak (Supt. Arch. Jammu 
and Kashmir). 13x10, ii+16+iii pp-, 12 plates. 
Calcutta : Government Press, 1923. 

12. Annual Report of the Director-General of 

Archaeology in India (Sir John Marshall) for 
1920-21. 13xl0|-, 57 pp., 20 plates. Calcutta: 

Government Press, 1923. 

13. Indian Ephemeris. By L. D. Swamikannu Pillai. 
Eight vols., 12x8|, 413 pp. in each vol. Madras: 
Government Press, 1923. 

1. A work by M. Foucher always marks an epoch, and one 
feels that an apology is due to the distinguished author for 
reviewing in a few lines a volume which should have several 
pages to itself. There is, howevetj this consolation, that a book 
from his pen does not need a review. Scholars require 
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merely to be told tbat a new volume has appeared, and they 
Imow what qualities to expect. This second fascicule ’ 
on the Grseco-Biiddhist Art of Gandhara contains the history 
of that art, the wonderful story of the rise, efflorescence, 
and decline (one cannot say death for its spirit lives 
still) of that remarkable school. M. Foucher, with the lucidity 
of thought and charm of style which are characteristic of 
him, unfolds the history of ihe meeting of Hellenism, arising 
out of the concpests of Alexander, with Buddhism pushing 
its way north owing to the missionary efforts of Asoka, 
and shows how there grew up, not in Taksa&la, where super- 
ficially it might have been expected, but in Gandhara, fitted 
for it by various circumstances, that school of artistic 
reproduction which influenced all India until the time of 
Muhammadan power, and Ceylon, Tibet, Indochina, Japan, 
and China, down to the present day. Its foundations must 
be looked for in the first century b.c., it was at its best in the 
second century a.d., and began to decline in the third century. 
No one could then have foreseen the greatness and extent of 
its influence on India and other eastern countries. 

One of the striking facts brought out is that the repre- 
sentation of Buddha is due to the Gandhara school. Previously 
he had been implied, but not represented, and all the later 
images of the Madhyadesa and other parts of India show traces 
of the original Gandhara sculptures. Indianists, M, Boucher 
says, will not be pleased to hear this, will not wish to admit 
it, but the ''tranquille insolence . des faits” allows of no 
other conclusion. To change the idiom, “ facs are chiels that 
winna ding.’’ The argument is relentlessly followed to its 
conclusion— these images are the prototype of all known 
images of Buddha. 

The volume is fully illustrated throughout, and one is able 
to follow the argument by studying the photographs. The 
work in its completeness is one which it seems almost an 
impertinence to praise, for it is useless to ‘' paint the lily or 
gild refined gold 
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2. The Sogdiaa Grammar by the late Robert Gaiithiot, whose 
lamented death deprived us of one of the foremost of Iranian 
scholars, ought fco have been reviewed at greater length than 
is possible in this series of brief notices. By a fortunate 
providence the leaves of this work were preserved during 
the burning of that part of Louvain where it was housed. The 
chain of circumstances which have led to our present know- 
ledge of this ancient language can only be thought of as a 
linguistic romance. An article on the language by Dr. Cowley 
appeared in the January number of the Journal for 1911, 
followed by ar bides from the pen of Gauthiot himself in 
April, 1911, and April, 1912. One has merely to read those 
articles in order to realize the distance which was travelled 
in the next couple of years — ^for this grammar was nearly all 
written by the end of 1914. The Sogdians lived in the region 
round about Buldiara, Samarqand, and Tashqand. Herodotus 
calls them Xoyhoi, From Strabo we learn that they spoke a 
form of Scythian, a non-Persian, but certainly Iranian language. 
They were agriculturists and traders, and held a position of 
great importance for many himdreds of years. They finally 
disappeared along with their language. It is now being 
recovered, as this brilliant monograph testifies. We realize 
that it is difiS-Cult to place limits upon the information which 
an earnest scholar can derive from a small amount of material. 
It is gratifying to know that a second volume — on morphology, 
may shortly be expected from the pen of E. Benveniste. 

3. Die ZeJm Prinzen is a translation of the well-known 
Sanskrit prose work by Dandi. It is printed in three volumes. 
The first contains an interesting introduction, while the last is 
given up to appendixes of various kinds, including a discussion 
of the personality of the author, his object in writing the book, 
the authenticity of the centrarportion of the story, and other 
matters. It contains also genealogical trees, bibliography, 
and a full index. What may be called the original work has 
three parts, viz. purva pUhika, dasct Jcumdra charita, and 
uttara plthihd, of which the first and third are not believed 
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to be Dandl's work, wliile some of the second portion is 
doubtful It dates probably from tbe fifth, or sixth century a.d. 
No work could be befeter adapted for giving us an insight into 
life in India in the fifth century. Its clear characterization of all 
classes, kings and courtiers, priests and common people, and 
its intrinsic interest stamp it as a work of considerable power. 
The author’s real name is unknown, Dan<Ji is a mere title, 
meaning either mace-bearei (stafi-bearer) or, perhaps, door- 
keeper. It is a pity that the translator has not inserted 
diacritical marks. They would have been useful if not in the 
actual story, at least in the introduction and appendixes. 
However, this is a small blemish in a work of such thorough- 
ness and ability. 

4. Mr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan is the author of the two 
historical volumes under review. He is Professor of History in 
the University of Allahabad. '' Bombay ” is reprinted from the 
Journal of Indian History, Ser. iii, vol. x (September, 1922). 
It is a full account of Anglo-Portuguese negotiations relating 
to Bombay during the years 1660-77, and is largely the story 
of the East India Company and its connexion with Charles II 
and Oliver Cromwell, and the relations which subsisted 
between the Portuguese and all three parties. The author has 
studied the original documents, and has extracted from them 
what was germane to his subject. We are taken back to the 
times of Oranzeeb ” and Savajed ” (under which name 
it is difficult to recognize Shivaji), and these great historical 
figures are no longer dim with age, but move over the scene 
instinct with life. It is a painstaking and valuable record of the 
history of Bombay at an important period of its existence. 

5. The volume which treats of East Indian trade in the 
seventeenth century is more ambitious in its aim. It is less a 
historical than an economic treatise. In it we see that the 
absorbing topics of the twentieth century were discussed with 
equal vigour 300 years ago. Free Trade and Protection, the 
question of money — ^is it a commodity or is it treasure, or, 
again, is it a mere medium of exchange ? These and other 
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matters were eagerly, even fiercely, debated then as they are 
now. The volume before us is a serious contribution to the 
economic history of England for a hundred years. It was the 
century which took England from James I through the reigns 
of Charles I and Charles II and through the Protectorate to 
William III, and which incidentally saw the country shaking 
of semi-medievalism and emerging into the condition which 
we recognize as modern England. The author has given full 
quotations from the documents (a list of them may be found 
in the index) ; we learn the economic views of various 
important persons, and the attitude of the Stuart kings and 
of Cromwell to the East India Company. Only Charles 11 
appears to have been personally interested in the Company. 
The author rejects Hunter’s opinion that Cromwell was 
markedly favourable to it. He did indeed grant it a charter, 
but he failed to give it any support. Both volumes show 
ability and are characterized by a genuine attempt at 
impartiality. 

6, 7. The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, is to be con- 
gratulated upon these two sumptuous volumes. The Catalogue 
is divided into three parts. The first is an introduction in which 
the Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain religions are discussed briefly 
and very forcefully. But why does Dr. Coomaraswamy say that 
Kaikeyi was the mother-in-law of Earn ? The second part 
gives us a useful account of Indian sculpture, with a descriptive 
catalogue of specimens in the Museum. The third part consists 
of a series of eighty-six photographic plates beautifully 
executed. Each of the first two parts is followed by a good 
bibliography. The Portfolio contains 108 loose plates 
illustrating the sculptures and other objects of Indian art 
belonging to the Museum. Each plate is accompanied by a 
loose page of description which states inter alia where, if 
anywhere, a photograph of the same object has already been 
published. The talented editor is one of a rapidly increasing 
band of Indian scholars who are devoting themselves to 
scientific study of the literature and art of their homeland. 
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8. Tlie Journal of the Department of Letters of Calcutta 
University affords an opportunity for Indian scholars to make 
piiWicthe results of their studies and encourages the scientific 
spirit. In the 360 pages of which this number consists are to be 
found a number of articles on very diverse subjects, all of them 
interesting and some of real value. The two most important 
are .Early Buddhist Monasticism, by Sukumar Dutt (172 pp.), 
and Gurjura-Pratiharas, by R. C. Majumdar (76 pp.). The 
former discusses his subject in great detail, and shows the 
“ modernity ’’ of the customs of ancient times, as, for example, 
in the matter of freedom of thought and even speech. 
Reference is much facilitated by a careful division of the 
matter into chapters. We are never tired of hearing the story 
of the Gujars, and Mr. Majumdar is to be congratulated on the 
acumen with which he marshals his facts. His spelling of 
modern place-names might be improved. He writes 
Shdharanpur for Salidranpiir, Mirdt for Meratfi, Jumna for 
Jamnd (Jamund), Punjab tor Punjab, Jumna’’ and 

Punjab ” might be passed if they were printed without 
the diacritical mark. 

Another article worth reading is that on the Religion of 
Asoka, by Manindra Mohan Bose. Mr. Abinascandra Das 
deals with the Art of Writing in Ancient India. Much that he 
says is of interest, but he mars his work by special pleading. 
Thus we read : '' Whatever may be the views of European 
scholars, we cannot admit that the Brahmi script was brought 
to India from abroad.” This may be laudable in a patriotic 
society, but in a scholarly journal we look for a willingness to 
form conclusions upon evidence. Again, he repeatedly speaks 
of the '‘perfect alphabet of the Brahmi script ”, forgetting 
that everything human is imperfect. He holds that the Brahmi 
script was in regular use when the earliest Vedic hymns were 
composed. 

9. Eternal Truth is a theological and metaphysical treatise 
written to prove pantheistic monism." Every form of matter 
and every form of soul has come out of primal reality and is 
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bound to dissolve into it,’’ Two examples of Ms arguments 
may be of interest. (1) In support of metempsychosis: — ^wliy 
should God take the trouble to create new souls ? It would 
be much more economical to let one soul do for several bodies. 
(2) In support of soul-dissolution if there were no dissolution 
the '' globe would get piled up with souls ”, The author is 
sometimes in danger of a mistake against wdiich he warns the 
reader — of letting illustration take the place of argument. 
The book closes with a fervent prayer to Earn. 

10-12. We have before us three Archaeological Eeports. 
The Ceylon report is very brief, but it helps us to realize the 
dijhculties with which all such work is associated. Lack of 
funds, insufficiency of trained workers, dissipation of energy in 
the humdrum task of police supervision in order to protect 
ancient buildings from deliberate damage — ^these are negative 
items, little thought of by the outside public, which take up 
a great deal of the attention of the Department, The 
photographs are good. 

The report of the tour south of the Pir Panjal range is 
extremely attractive, and if the author has not sought 
assistance in the writing of it, he must be congratulated on his 
excellent command of our language, and the Jammu and 
Kashmir Darbar is to be congratulated on having so well 
equipped an Archaeological Department. The photographs 
are unusually good. The Pir Panjal route to Kashmir, which 
was once the most frequented of all, is now seldom traversed 
by Europeans. These pictures, with their accompanying letter- 
press, will draw attention to a route which though somewhat 
rough is well worth following not only for the Mughal remains 
scattered here and there upon it, but for the views to be 
obtained from the hills which have to be climbed. 

The Annual Eeport of Archaeology in India is an unvarnished 
account of what is being done to conserve old monuments 
and buildings and to explore sites where there is promise of 
good results. The photographs in several instances show 
ruins both before and after conservation, and enable even 
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a Beopliyte to appraise tlie remarkable skill with wMcb 
apparently liopeless masses of debris are made to yield up 
their secret. It must be a matter of legitimate pride to Sir J obn 
Marshall that during his tenure of oflS.ce the department has 
made such great discoveries and preserved so much that would 
have been lost. The remarks on archasological chemistry 
a highly specialized science, are of special interest. 

13. Indian E 2 )]iemeris is a work of what appears to the layman 
at least to be stupendous labour. For the sake of epigraphists 
and historical students Mr. Pillai has given in parallel columns 
all dates from a.d. 700 to 1999, according to various eras, 
including the Christian and the Muslim. All the tithis and 
nahhatras are calculated to two places of decimals. Full 
information is given about Hindu fasts and feasts, the casting 
of horoscopes, lunar and solar months, and other matters of 
interest to the chronologist. The author has already written 
a volume on Indian Chronology — solar, lunar, and planetary — 
from 3703 b.c. to a.d. 2000. He expresses his gratitude to 
the Madras Government for their assistance in publication. 
All who study epigraphy and history are under a great 
obligation to the learned author for this admirable work. 

T. Grahame Bailey. 
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1. Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. Nos. XX, XXIV. 9f x6J, 
i, 69, 148, 174 ; 15, 84 pp. Baroda, 1923. 

2. The Princess of Wales Sarasw^ati Bhavana Texts, 

Nos. 1~6, and The Princess of Wales Saras vati 
Bhavana Studies, Yols. 1, 2. 8fx6| and 8|-x5|. 

Benares, 1920-3. 

In No. XX of the ‘‘ Gaekwad’s Oriental Series V we have 
the text of Dhanapala’s Bhavisayatta-’kaha, a Jain story in 
twenty-two cantos of Apabhramsa verse, edited by Messrs. 
C- D. Dalai and P. D. Gune. It has previously been published 
by Professor Jacobi (Abh. d. philos.-philolog. Klasse of the 
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Mmiich Akademie der Wissenschaften, Bd. xxix, Abli. 4, 1918), 
aad tlius is tlie first considerable work in Apabliramsa tkat 
bas been printed. The present edition is based upon a better 
MS. than that used by Jacobi, and is furnished with m intro- 
duction treating of the story of the poem, the grammar of 
Apabhrarnsa, the metres, and Apabhramsa literature, and with 
explanatory notes, while a glossary at the end presents the 
words fomd in the text with their Sanskrit equivalents 
where possible, and in many cases the corresponding Marathi, 
Gujarati, and Hindi words. The work therefore should be a 
very useful and valuable contribution to the study of that 
exceedingly important and still imperfectly known stage of 
linguistic evolution which linked the older Prakrits to the 
modern vernaculars ; but unluckily its value is considerably 
impaired by its technical shortcomings. As both Mr. Dalai, 
who prepared the text, and Mr. Gime, who completed the work 
with the introduction, notes, and glossary, were removed by 
death before the publication of the book, we are unwilling to 
dwell upon these points ; but it must be confessed that the 
work is badly in need of revision. The introduction contains 
some valuable information, but it swarms with slips and mis- 
prints, and on p. 46 a whole paragraph is out of place, and, 
should be on the next page ; the corrigenda to the text cover 
eight pages, but they are by no means exhaustive ; and the 
glossary gives in most cases no references to the places where 
the words occur in the text, besides mixing up tatsamas and 
tadhhavas in the corresponding vernacular words. No. XXIV 
of the same series is the Tantra-rahasya, consisting of five 
chapters by an otherwise unknown pandit of Dharmapuri 
named Eamanujacarya, which form an introduction to a 
Sanskrit commentary upon the Purva-mimamsa-sutra. 
Whether the author carried his work further than this intro- 
duction is unknown. The present chapters throw considerable 
light upon the arcana of their subject, and are adequately 
edited with an English introduction by Dr. R, Shamashastry. 

Although '' The Pandit ” and ‘‘ Indian Thought ’' are now 
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defunct, students of the profounder branches of Sanskrit 
literature may find some solatiolum sid doloris in the Princess 
of Wales Saraswati Bhavana Texts ’’ and/^ Studies ’’ edited by 
Ganganatha Jiia and Gopinatha Kaviraja, par nobile. Of the 
texts, No. 1 contains Padmanabha’s Kiranavali-bhaskara, 
a commentary on Uday ana’s famous Kiranavali ; No. 2 
Raiigoji’s xidvaita-cintamani, a treatise on monism ; No. 3 
the great Madhusudana Sarasvatfs Vedanta-kalpa-latika, 
on the same theme ; No, 4 Varadaraja’s Kusumanjali-b5dhani, 
upon the Kusumanjali ; No, 5 Vadindra’s Easa-sara, a 
Vaisesika work expounding the Guna-kiranavali ; and No. 6 
Mandana Misra’s Mimamsa work Bhavana- viveka with 
Bhatta Umbeka’s commentary. Of these, Nos. 1, 4, and 5 
are edited by Gopinatha Kaviraja, No. 2 by Narayana Sastri 
Khiste, No. 3 by Eamajna Pandeya, and No. 6 by Ganganatha 
Jlia. The Studies contain some interesting articles on various 
themes of philosophy, law, and religion by both the editors 
and other scholars, and also include an edition of a new 
Bliakti-sutra by Gopinatha Kaviraja, an English translation 
by the same of the Nyaya-kusumanjali, etc. 

3. Hymns feom the Eigveda. Selected and metrically 
translated by A. A. Macbonell, M.A., Ph.D., Hon. LL.D. 
The Heritage of India Series. 7Jx5|, 98 pp. Calcutta 
and London, 1923. 

4. Vedic Hymns. Translated from the Eigveda with 
introduction and notes by Edward J. Thomas, M.x4.., 

D. Litt. Wisdom of the East, 6|x5, 128 pp. London : 
J. Murray, 1923. 

5. Das Jaiminiya - brahmana in Auswahl. Text, 
Ubersetzung, Indices von W. Caland. Verhandelingen 
der Kon. ilkademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, 
Afd. Letterkunde, Dh i, N.E., Dl. xix, No. 4, lOJ x7|-, 
326 pp. Amsterdam, 1919, 

6. Das BAUDHAYANA-DHARMAstlTBA. Heiaiisgegeben von 

E. Hultzsch. Zweite, verbesserte Auflage. Abhand- 
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fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, lierausgegeben 
von der Deiitsciien Morgenlandisclien GeselLscliaft, 
xvi Band, No. 2. 9J x6, xi+168 pp, Leipzig, 1922. 

7. The JaiminiobhyasOtea belonging- to the Samaveda, 
with extracts from the commentary [of Srinivasa 
Adhvarin]. Edited, with an introduction, and translated 
for the first time into English by Dr. W. Caland. The 
Punjab Sanskrit Series, No. 11. 9f x6|, xii, 80, 62, i pp. 
Lahore, 1922. 

8. Brihaspati Sutea, or The science of politics according 
to the school of Brihaspati. Edited, with an introduction 
and English translation, by Dr. F. W. Thomas. . . . The 
Devanagari text prepared from his edition (in Roman 
script) . . . by Pt. Bhagavad Datta, B.A. The 
Punjab Sanskrit Series, No. 1. 8f x5|:, 20, iii, 32, 31 pp. 
Lahore, 1921. 

The little books of Professor Macdonell and Dr. Thomas 
are exceedingly welcome. Each of them presents an admirably 
selected florilegium of typical Rgvedic hynms in excellent 
translations, the former (40 suktas) in verse and the latter 
(61 hymns and excerpts from hymns) in prose, with intro- 
ductions. No better means could be found to interest the 
general reader in the Rgveda than these volumes of selections ; 
tasteful and lucid in style, they have all the advantages of 
sound scholarship without any of the literary deficiencies 
that are usually attached to it. 

In the absence of manuscript material adequate for a 
definitive edition of the Jaiminiya or Talavakara Brahmana, 
Professor Caland has done the next best thing: he has 
produced an admirable volume of excerpts, with translation 
and indices.^ The Jaiminiya has the same features as other 
Brahmanas : while it is full of dreary ritualistic fantasies; 

^ W"e regret that our notice is so belated ; but the book only reached us 
a few days before these lines were written. 
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it is/ on the other hand, often most interesting as a document 
of early Sanskrit prose; it contains many important hints as 
to the development of religions thought, and the wealth of 
persons and places mentioned in it supplies considerable 
materials for history. Dr. Caland’s admirable scholarship, 
unrivalled in this domain, finds abundant scope in the 
selection, critical constitution, translation, and elucidation 
of these extracts, which form a remarkably rich repertory of 
brahmanic lore. 

In preparing the new edition of the Baudhayana-dharma- 
siitra, Professor Hultzsch has been able to use seven MSS. 
and the Mysore edition of 1907 to supplement the materials 
that were at his disposal for the first edition. For critical 
purposes these accessions have not been very fruitful, and 
the editor is justified in lamenting that the textual tradition 
still remains faulty and uncertain. However, he has handled 
his somewhat unsatisfactory materials with his usual skill 
and soundness of critical judgment, and the text of this 
important law-book which he here presents is incontestably 
the best that is under the circumstances possible. 

Professor Caland's edition of the Jaimini-grhya-sutra 
contains a reprint in Nagari script of the Eoman text published 
by him in the Verhandelingen of the Akademie van Weten- 
schappen (Aid. Letterkunde, N.R., dl vi, Ho. 2), with the 
addition of a translation, etc. The text as here presented shows 
a few misprints, and the divisions of paragraphs have been 
omitted ; but in spite of these minor imperfections the book 
will be very useful to students of Hindu domestic religion. 

The Brhaspati-sutra, also termed Barhaspatya-artha- 
sastra, is likewise a Nagari reprint of a text previously edited 
in Roman script, the latter having been published in the 
Museon for 1916, ssr. iix, tome 1, No. 2. Dr. Thomas, who has 
accomplished his difficult task with much skill, is probably 
right in holding that this brief and strangely disjointed 
exposition of the science of polity is only remotely derived 
from the ancient Barhaspatya school, and at any rate in parts 
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must be as late as the twelfth, century.^ It is, however, 
interesting; though often rather obscure, on account of its 
references to social and religious conditions. 

9. The VirItapaevan op the Mahabharata. Edited from 
original manuscripts as a tentative work with critical 
and explanatory notes and an introduction by Narayan 
Bapuji Utgikar, M.A. With three illustrations drawn 
by Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, B.A., 
Chief of Aiindh. 10 x 7, i, i, Ivi, 534, 146, 286, 24, xxviii, 
6 pp. Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 
1923. 

10. Der Pretakalpa des Garuda-Pcjrana (Nauni- 
dhirama’s Saroddhara). Eine Darstellung des 
hinduistischen Totenkultes und Jenseitsglaubens . . . 
iibersetzt und mit Einleitung, Anmerkungen und 
Indices versehen von Emil Abegg. 9^-x6, x+272 pp. 
Berlin and Leipzig, 1921. 

The above edition of the Virata-parvan is the firstfruits 
of the labours which have been in progress for several years 
for the purpose of producing a sound critical text of the 
Mahabharata, and is offered tentatively, as a specimen of the 
method on which it is proposed to edit the text of the great 
epic, subject to such improvements as may be suggested by 
critics of this volume. It contains (1) an introduction by the 
editor, Mr. Utgikar, explaining the critical method that he 
has followed, (2) the text of Vp. apfamtus criticusin 
two divisions of footnotes, the upper one containing readings 
of MSS. and editions of the Northern Recension and the lower 
one giving readings of MSS. and editions of the Southern 
Recension, (3) English explanatory notes, (4) an appendix 
containing lines found in MSS. and editions of both recensions 

1 Among the features of the language of this work noted by Dr. Thomas 
is substitution of neuters for masculines, e.g. asavani, Ufayani^ dSvdlaydni, 
mantrdni. As he has elsewhere 1922, p. 82) maintained that a 

few precisely similar forms found in the dramas of “ Bhasa are archaic 
Prakrit accusative masculines, this variety of view is interesting. 
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wMcli the editor has rejected from his text, (5) supplements 
giving {(i) the Eaja-vasati-khanda of the Vidhiira-paiidita- 
jataka, (6) quotations from Vp. found in the Javanese version, 
compared with the present text, and (c) readings of Vp. to 
vdiich the commentary Visama-pada-vivarana refers; and 
(6) a concordance of the verses of Vp. in this text with those of 
the Bombay edition of 1862 and the Kumbakoiiam edition of 
1906-10. The text as now constituted is based mainly upon 
three BISS., which together form a group belonging to the 
Northern Recension, . viz. (in order of merit) R., of Samvat 
1493, A., of Samvat 14 (? 1400), and M., a modern transcript, 
supplemented by a collation of thirteen other MSS., together 
with printed editions, the commentaries, and the Javanese 
version (made from the Southern Rec. in a.d. 996). The editor 
ha,s also had recourse to conjectural emendations in some cases, 
and has not included all lines given in Px4.Bi. Each 
individual reading,” he tells us (p. xvi), ‘Ms based upon its 
own merits, though in the majority of cases the agreement is 
more with FABI than with other texts ; and each individual 
line or Sloka is admitted into the text or relegated to the 
Appendix, strictly in the light of the Blanuscript evidence as 
modified by the accepted principles of textual criticism.” 
A striking result of this method is seen when we compare the 
data of the Parva-samgraha-parvan, which states that Vp. 
contains 67 adhjdyas and 2,060 sldhas. The Bombay edition of 
1862 has 72 adhjdyas and 2,272 iMm, the Kumbakonam 
text 78 adhydyas and S,4:94: slokas ; but the present text of 
Vp. has 67 adhydyas and 2,033 iZote, and this number of 
2,033 is raised to 2,050'! if count in the 35 lines (reckoning 
them as 17| sldhas), -which the editor, on purely aesthetic 
grounds, has banished to the Appendix, although they are 
found in every MS. and edition. These 35 lines therefore would 
seem to have existed in Vp. before the Parva-samgraha was 
composed, i.e. not later than c. a.d. 500, and the propriety 
of ejecting them seems open to doubt. Probably they are 
ancient interpolations ; but at almost all times there was a 
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possibility of making interpolations, and the atlietization 
of these lines seems to us to be the first step towards a 
regresBiis in mfimMfm oi arbitrary criticism^ We therefore 
venture to think that, with the still comparatively limited MS. 
material at liis disposal, Mr. Utgikar would be well advised 
to keep his text provisionally within the bounds laid down by 
the Parva-samgraha. It is to be hoped, however, that tlie 
discovery of really ancient MSS. and an exhaustive study of 
the Southern Rec. (of which he has collated only four MSS., 
apart from the printed texts) will ultimately enable him to go 
further, and to trace with certainty the still obscure history of 
the epic text both in the North and in the South. Mean- 
while, we must fchank him for a notably able and interesting 
contribution to this subject ; and a word of acknowledgment 
is also due to the Chief of Aundh, the generous and cultiiied 
patron of these researches, for his coloured illustrations, for 
which he has drawn inspiration from the genial formt of 
Ajanta. 

Dr. Abegg’s book is an excellent presentation of Hindu 
eschatology and cult of the dead according to Puranic 
doctrine. The Sardddhara prepared by Naunidhi-rama as a 
summary of the Preta-kalpa (Uttara-khanda) of the Garuda- 
purana is often known by the name of the Garuda-purana, 
and is much used in funeral ceremonies ,; and it seems to be 
based upon a recension of the Gp. considerably older than the 
one which has been published under the latter title. 
Dr. Abegg’s careful translation of this Sardddhara, furnished 
with copious and excellent explanatory notes, and prefaced 
by an introduction treating of the Gp. and its Preta-kalpa, 
will be welcomed by students of Indian religion. 

^ Mr. Utgikar writes (p. xix) : “ The main object of a critical edition of 
the Mahabharata is, in the first place, to have a text of the I^Iahabharata, 
which contains no external interpolations, and secondly to have also a text 
which intrinsically approximates to the spirit and characteristics of the 
period to which . . . the epic is generally assigned.’’ But the only sound test 
of “ external interpolations ” is the evidence of MSS., which in this case 
Mr. Utgikar overrides ; and his second canon opens wide the door to a 
subjective “ Hohere Kritik 
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IL Studies in the Histoey oe Sanskeit Poetics. . By 
SusHiL Kxjmae De, M.A., D.Lit. Vol. I. 9x6^ 
xx+376 pp. London : Lnzac & Co., 1923. 

12. The Vakeokti-jivita. A treatise on Sanskrit poetics 
by Eajanaka Kuntala, witk his own commentary. 
Chapters I and II. Edited with critical notes and 
introduction by Sushil Kxjmae De, M.A., D.Lit. 
Calcutta Oriental Series, No. 8. 8| X 5|-, xlvii+120 pp. 

13. The Sahityadaepana op Visvanatha. Parichchhedas 
I-X, with notes on Parichchhedas I, II, X, and history of 
Alaiikara literature by P. V. Kane. Second edition. 
8|x5-|, clxxx, 64, 352, 142 pp. Bombay, 1923. 

Dr, S. K. De is already known to readers of this Journal as 
a young scholar who has made a thorough critical study of 
the Indian art of poetry. His investigations have been put 
together so as to form a history of the subject, which is 
designed to trace the development of the discipline through 
its fairly long and varied course of history ”, and accordingly 
he has given in the present volume of this work — after an 
outline of the beginnings of this study, which first appears 
in a rudimentary form in the Nighantu and Nirukta — a careful 
chronology of the authors of the Alamkara-sastras, from 
Bharata, Bhamaha, and Daridin to the minor writers, including 
many of quite modern date, with a complete bibliography in 
each case. The book shows exhaustive research combined with 
sound critical judgment, and readers will look forward with 
eagerness to the appearance of the second and concluding 
volume, which is to present an historical account of the 
development of the various rhetorical doctrines. Another 
valuable contribution of Dr. De to the same study is his 
editio princeps of Chapters I and II of Kuntala’s Vakrdkti- 
jivita with the author’s commentary, from the MS. in the 
Madras Government Library. Kuntala, a Kashmiri who 
apparently lived between (approximately) a.d. 950 and 
1050, held somewhat original views on the nature of poetry, 
the essence of which he found to lie in the presence of vaJcrSUi, 
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expression of ideas in language free from prosiness and 
banality, and these lie embodied in bis Vakrokti-jivita, a work 
wbicb had considerable influence upon the theories of later 
rhetoricians. The relations of Kiintala to his predecessors and 
successors are fully elucidated by Dr. De in the interesting 
introduction which he has prefixed to his edition. 

The history of the Ars Poetica which Mr. Kane has prefixed 
to his edition of the Sahitya-darpana, though it does not 
attain the same degree of critical exactitude as that of Dr. De, 
shows wide learning, and is on the whole sound and judicious. 
The English notes in elucidation of books 1, 2, and 10 are 
excellent in their ivay, and the book well deserves the success 
which it has attained. 

14. On the Literatuke oe the Shvetambaras of Gujarat. 
By Johannes Hertel. 8| x5f, 26 pp. Leipzig, 1922. 

15. Bharatakadvatrim&ka : The Thirty-two Bhara- 
taka Stories. Edited . . . with an introduction, variants 
. . . notes, and a glossary by J. Hertel. 8| x 5|, 55 pp. 
Leipzig, 1921. 

16. The PanchakhyanavIrttika. Part I, containing the 
text. Edited by J. Hertel. 8f x5|, 65 pp. Leipzig, 
1922. 

17. Prinz Aghata. Die Abenteuer Ambadas. Vollstandig 
verdeutscht von Charlotte Krause. 6| x 4|, 208 pp. 
Leipzig, 1922. 

18. Kaufmann Tschampaka von Dschinakirti. Pala 

UND GoPALA von DsCHINAKiRTI. EaTNATSCHUDA VON 
Dschnanasagara. Vollstandig verdeutscht von J. 
Hertel. 6|x4f, 191pp. Leipzig, 1922. 

The first three of these books form Nos. 1-3 of the 
publications of the Indische Abteilung of the Forschungs- 
institut fiir Indogermanistik, a series of which we hope to see 
more. Dr. Hertel is always interesting, and never more so 
than when he is handling Jain literature. "What he presents 
here is not a bibliography — hardly any books are severally 
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meixtioned by naHie-— but a survey of the nature of the 
Gujaxati Svetambaras’ writings, particularly in connexion 
witli folk-tales and Sanskrit. As he says, during the middle- 
ages down to our days the Jains, and especially the Svetambars 
of Gujarat, were the principal story-tellers of India ’’ ; hence 
their works are of supreme importance for the study of the 
transmission of stories. Moreover, being more or less soaked 
with the vernacular, they have drawn from it many words 
and idioms ; and the consideration of these facts leads 
Dr. Hertel to comment sorrowfully upon the contaminated 
state in which the Sanskrit classics have been preserved, and 
to plead for genuinely critical texts. He says : We do not, 
in the printed editions, read the works of Valmiki, of Kalidasa, 
of Bhavabhuti, and of most of the other celebrated Sanskrit 
authors, but only disfigurations of their works, in whose every 
passage the authenticity of the wording is more than 
doubtful.’’ These are strong words, but largely true, as are 
likewise the author’s notable conclusions regarding the mutual 
relations between the Sanskrit of each region of India and the 
vernaculars spoken therein. The Bharataka-dvatrimsika, 
though not altogether new, is now for the first time critically 
edited. The word hharataha denotes a kind of Saiva monks ; 
and this little collection of thirty-two tales, as Dr. Hertel truly 
remarks, is designed for purposes of Jain propaganda, satirizing 
the Saiva monks by means of stories illustrating their moral 
depravity and stupidity. The Pancakhyana-varttika is 
likewise a Jain work ; it belongs to the Panca-tantra cycle, 
and contains stories in old Gujarati attached to Sanskrit 
verses, mostly from the Panca-tantra. 

The next two numbers on our list form vols. iv and vii 
respectively in a popular series of translations, “ Indische 
Erzahler.” As they are primarily addressed to non- 
Orientalists, they use a popular system of transliteration of 
names which must be as unpleasing to the translators as it is 
to us ; but in every other respect they are excellent, being 
attractive to the general reader because of their matter and 
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literary merit and to the Orientalist on account of their sound 
scholarship. All these stories are taken from Jaixi Sanskrit 
sources. Aghata is a hero of the same familiar prehistoric 
type as Candrahasa, the youth of inevitable luck, but the 
story has been recast in a thoroughly Jain mould. The tale 
(or cycle) of the miracle-worker Ambada, however, is plainly 
of Saiva origin; and for the most part bears distinct signs of 
its source, having been only superficially jainized by a 
few mechanical additions. In her interesting appendices 
Dr. Krause, among other germane matters, discusses the 
figure of Ambada in legend, the connexion of these stories 
with the Vikrama-tales (notably the Throne-Vetala and the 
Corpse-Vetala cycles), and the language of the text. In the 
last she rightly points to the presence of Gujarati influence ; 
but several of her examples prove nothing for Gujarati, as 
they are equally applicable to some other vernaculars. The 
Campaka and Pala-Gopala legends have been previously 
published in Sanskrit and German by Dr. Hertel {ZDMG., 
Bd. 65, 1911 ; BKSGW., Phil.-hist. Kl. 69, 1917, Heft 4) ; 
but their reappearance in this neat and revised form is 
welcome. Campaka belongs to the same class of heroes as 
Aghata and Candrahasa, but Jinakirti has interwoven with 
this story the quaint satiric theme of the Eogues’ City, which 
is developed more fully in the legend of the young merchant 
Eatnacuda. In Pala, Gopala, and their father King Mahasena 
of Ujjayini we have historical names, but the tales attached 
to them are as mythical as the others. All these stories possess 
literary merit in varying degrees, and are moreover full of 
references to circumstances of daily life, superstitions, and 
ceremonies of ancient and medieval India, which are 
adequately explained in the notes. Thus these two modest 
little books are indeed upt oXiyov fieya S&pop. 

19. L’Abhidharmakosa de Vasubandhu. Traduit et 
annote par Louis de la Vallee Poussin. Premier et 
deuxieme chapitre. 10x6|, 11+331 pp. Paris and 
Louvain, 1923. 
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20. Etudes sue Aeyadeva et son Catuhsataka. Cliapitres 

viii-~-xvi. ParP.-L.VAiBYA. 10-|x6-|, 176pp. Paris, 1923. 

For many years the great Tcdsa of Sanskrit Buddlusm has 
remained a sealed chamber to most students, and only to a 
few have been vouchsafed brief glances at its vast stores of 
thought. At length there has appeared in Professor Poussin 
the master who is enabled by his unique combination of 
linguistic and philosophical knowledge to make it known in 
its original text and in translation. Already in 1914 he made 
a beginning towards the publication of the text in his 
Cosmohgie, giving ch. iii of the K5sa (Karikas, Bhasya, and 
Vyakhya), and he now presents the first instalment of an 
annotated French translation, which will occupy at least 
three more volumes, and will be completed by an introduction 
dealing with the Abhidharma literature and the doctrines of 
the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhasika and Sautrantika schools dis- 
cussed in the Kosa, with a revised text of the Karikas, extracts, 
appendices, and indexes. The work is thus in every sense a 
magnum opus, the preparation of which has entailed and will 
continue to entail a profound study not only of the Ko& 
itself, but likewise of its Vyakhya, the Tibetan translation of 
the Bhasya, and the Chinese versions and commentaries. 
To the gifted translator and the Societe Beige d’Etudes 
Orientales, which is publishing the work, are due warmest 
thanks for this great enterprise ; may it soon be our good 
fortune to congratulate them on its completion ! 

Aryadeva was in his day-— probably the third century 
of our era — one of the leading lights of the Madhyamika 
school of Buddhism, and his Catuh&taka (in full, Bodhisattva- 
yogacara-catuh&taka) has attained the dignity of being 
translated into Tibetan and incorporated in the Tanjur. 
To this Tibetan version is due the survival of the work, for 
of the Sanskrit original only a portion has been preserved. 
Mr. Vaidya has therefore found in the study of the Catuh&taka 
and its author a fitting field for the exercise of his erudition 
and ability. His book comprises firstly an introduction, in 
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wHcli lie discusses the origin and development of the 
Madhyamika school, its doctrine and literature, and its 
teachers (notably Nagarjuna, Buddhapalita, Bhavaviveka, 
Candrakirti, Santideva, Santiraksita, and Aryadeva), and then 
the Tibetan text of chapters viii-xvi of the Catuhsataka 
with the corresponding Sanskrit (the original Sanskrit where 
it has survived, and a conjectural restoration where the original 
has been lost), followed by a French translation and a Tibetan- 
Sanskrit vocabulary. The introduction is a learned and useful 
study, though perhaps open to criticism on some points, 
particularly as regards its handling of historical tradition. 
The treatment of the Tibetan text is not altogether impeccable. 
It has long been a subject of wonder to us that modern scholars 
should cling to the old-fashioned transliteration invented by 
Csoma de Kor5s ; Mr. Vaidya follows the same method in 
general, and in some points does even worse. Thus he uses 
tc, tch, ds, to represent Csoma’s ts,tsh, ds (Jaeschke’s ts, t^s, dz), 
and sh for Gsoma's zh (Jaeschke’s z), which are all more or less 
wrong. But, apart from this question of transliteration, the 
handling of the Tibetan text is in places open to criticism. 
Firstly, Mr. Vaidya does not seem to have troubled himself 
to constitute a critical text : he has uncritically copied nine 
chapters out of some editions, not always quite correctly, and 
has neglected to compare the readings of other editions and 
MSS. : secondly, he has sometimes seriously erred in his 
translations, both Sanskrit and French ; and thirdly, he has 
often lapsed from accuracy in grammar and spelling. A few 
examples may be taken, chiefly from the first pages of his work, 
to justify these criticisms. 

p. 69, V. 176 : rdga is not a very correct rendering of 
mdsah ha ; prema would be nearer, p. 70, v. 179 : read cig tu 
for oig du. Ibid., v. 181 : for thar bahi read thar paM ; correct 
hphel pa to hphel ha, p. 71, v. 182 : the translation is too free, 
p. 72, V. 185 ; for parpahsas read parapaJcsas, and for dkah 
read dgah. Ibid., v. 186 : there is here a discrepancy between 
the Tibetan and the Sanskrit, for bsam hral med pas means 
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the opposite of niscintena ; moreover, netarah does not mean 
'' non pour nii autre but " not the other thing viz, not 
ihava. Ibid., v. 187 : skyeis a blunder for skyo. p. 73, v. 189 : 
for spyin sbyin. Ibid., v. 191: the British Museum 
printed copy of the text (mDo, xviii) reads dnos po gcig gi 
Ua bo gan . . . de nid him gyi stoh pa nid. Ibid., v. 192 : read 
(as in the B.M. copy) smos for smros, p. 74, v, 193 : read sbyar 
for spyar ; the translation of gnas ma yin par sbyar ha should 
be asthdmyuktwm, not aydgayuldam. Ibid., v. 196 : the B.M. 
copy reads at the beginning yod par med dan yod med dan, 
p. 75, V. 196 : hzad is a blunder ; read (with the B.M. copy) 
bzan. Ibid., V. 198 : for spyor xesid sbyor. Ibid., v. 199 : the 
B.M. copy, probably wrongly, gives tkob nas instead of thos 
nas. p. 76, v. 200: for mthar read with B.M. copy mthah, 
and correct ma tcliad to ma tchan ; in the colophon spy on pa 
must be a mistake for sbyoh ba (as in B.M. copy), p. 77, v. 204 : 
the reading of Haraprasad Sastri’s text, ndsti Undstii, seems 
right, and is confirmed by Candrakirti’s commentary ; 
Mr. Vaidya’s emendation ndstitdivdstu sdsvatali is un- 
grammatical, as well as needless, p. 78, v. 207 : Mr. Vaidya’s 
conjectural restoration of the missing Sanskrit is not quite 
true to the Tibetan ; better perhaps would be so 'nyavaso 
bJiavet tasmat kdryam eva sa vidyate, p. 122, v. 377 : correct 
snvra po and nod to smra bo and yod, p. 123, v. 383 : correct 
mthum to mtJmn, p. 125, v. 390: Mr. Vaidya has omitted 
hla before sites in the second line, thus spoiling the metre and 
sense. These observations, which relate only to fourteen 
pages of the text, are enough to show that Mr. Vaidya has still 
a good deal to learn in respect of accuracy and critical method. 

21. TiKxiPATTXiANA OF THE Abhidhamma Pitaka. Part II. 

Kusalatfcikaij, together with Buddhaghosa’s commentary 

from the Pahcappakarapatthakatha. Edited by Mrs. 

Ehys Davids, D.Litt., M. A, Pali Text Society. 8| x 5f , 

V, i +69-315 pp. London, 1922, 

22. Tikapatthana of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. Part III. 

Tikapatthana (concluded), together with a digest of the 



five other Pattlianas and the commentary (conckided). 
Edited by Mrs. Ehys Davids, D.Litt., M.A. Pali Text 
Society. 8f x5|, V, i, 317-378 pp. London, 1923. 

23. , SaMMOHA - VINODANI, AbHIDHAMMA - PITAKE VlBHANOA- 
TTHAKATHA. Edited by A. P. Buddhadatta Thero. 
Pali Text Society. 8-|x5|, v, i, 550, i pp. London, 

/ 1923. 

24. The Path op Purity. Being a translation of Buddha- 
CtHOSa’s Visuddhimagga by Pe Mauko Tih. Part L 
Of Virtue (or Morals). Pali Text Society Translation 
Series, No. 11. 8| x5f, vi+95 pp. London, [1922]. 

25. Anuruddhacariyaviracito Abhidhammatthasanuaho. 
Edited by Dhammanaxda Ivosambi. 8| X 5|, xvi+87 pp. 
Ahmadabad, 1923. 

26. The Life and Work op Buddhaghosa. By Bimala 
Charan Law, M.A., B.L, With a foreword by 
Mrs. C. A. P. Ehys Davids, D.Litt., M.A. 8|x6|, 
xiii+183 pp. Calcutta and Simla, 1923. 

Mrs. Ehys Davids deserves hearty congratulations on com- 
pleting her labours upon that monument of Buddhist 
scholastic psychology the Patthana. She has worked long and 
with a skill that few, if any, fellow-Palists can equal ; and 
she realizes only too well what the value of its results are. 
As she tells us, so far as we can get at the founder of 
Buddhism at all, see a man spending nearly, half a century 
in adapting his simple gospel of the good life to every shade 
of individual spiritual need that came before him. At the other 
extreme of this passionate patience to help the particular 
case we find, a few centuries later, . the gigantic effort of the 
Patthana to make a class or type of every possible particular 
case that can be imagined. The result may be imposing in its 
complexity and ingenuity. But we there move in a world of 
dhammas as far removed from the fiesh-and-mind actuality 
of this man’s case or that woman^s as are the symbols in a 
book of algebra. Years were spent on that result, without the 
work of the founder being advanced a single step . . . How 
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strange a phenomenon does the growth of any church present ! ” 
All the more honour, then, is due to her for the immense 
energy and ability with which she has ploughed this dreary 
field. A welcome also may be offered to the Eev. A. P. 
Buddhadatta for his edition of Buddhaghosa’s commentary 
on the Yibhanga, which is a great advance upon the Burmese 
and Sinhalese prints of the work. Much care has been taken 
in the collation of MSS., and many of the references to 
passages in the Pitakas have been traced to their sources. 

Of post-canonical works few could be more useful to the 
student of Buddhism, and few have been more desired by him, 
than an accurate and readable translation of BuddhaghSsa’s 
great digest of Theravada doctrine ; and the first instalment of 
his version which is now presented by Maung Tin promises 
abundant fulfilment of all expectations. It is scholarly, with 
the formal accuracy of the trained philologist and the insight 
of the oriental ; and it is good reading. The present volume 
comprises chapters i~ii, treating respectively of moral virtue, 
$ila, and of the thirteen permitted ascetic practices, dhutaiiga ; 
and of these the second is decidedly the more interesting. The 
Abhidhammatthasangaha of Anuruddha needs no intro- 
duction ; not to mention the large number of Oriental editions, 
a valuable translation by Mr. Shwe Zan Aung has lately been 
published by the Pali Text Society. The present edition by 
Bhammananda gives the text in Devanagari type, with a 
judicious introduction in Gujarati and an index, and will be 
very useful to the growing number of students of Pali in India. 

Mr. Law’s monograph on Buddhaghosa is a well-executed 
piece of work, in which he has collected all the historical and 
semi-historical materials bearing on the life and labours of the 
great Master of the Law and sifted them with considerable 
■ability, supplementing this by chapters on the origin and 
development of the standard commentaries on the Buddhist 
scriptures (a very interesting eajpo^e), on Buddhaghosa’s 
successors (Buddhadatta, Dhammapala, Mahanama, the 
younger Moggallana, and Culla Buddhaghosa), and on his 
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mitings. Tlie account of tlie Theravada system as presented 
by its greatest exponent miglit have been more complete ; 
othervuse the book is really good. 

57. Hatim’s Tales. Kashmiri stories and songs recorded, 
with the assistance of Pandit Govind Kaiil, by 
Sir Aubel Stein, K.C.I.E., and edited, wdth a translation, 
linguistic analysis, vocabulary, indices, etc., by Sir 
George A. Gbierson, K.C.I.E. With a note on the 
folklore of the tales by W. Crooke, C J.E. Indian Texts 
Series. 9|x6-|, lxxxvi+527 pp., I plate. London: 
J. Murray, 1923. 

Legend celebrates Hatim Ta’i for his princely kindness 
to mankind ; in a more humble way, and all unconsciously, 
his namesake Hatim of the Oil-Mill ’’ is likewise a bene- 
factor of his species, for in the fine eranos of scholarship that 
now lies before us his tales and songs are presented in such 
wise as to be a perpetual delight to all who love philology and 
folklore. 

To Sir Aurel Stein belongs the honour of being the ‘‘ great 
original ” of the work. It was he who in 1896 took down these 
stories and verses from the lips of Hatim, a professional mm 
or reciter, transcribing them phonetically in Boman characters, 
while at the same time Pandit Govinda Kaula made a Nagari 
transcript in accordance with the customary spelling of 
Srinagar pandits, to which he added later a word-for-word 
interlinear translation into Sanskrit, and then a free Sanskrit 
version of most of the text. In 1910 these papers were placed 
by Sir Aurel Stein at the disposal of Sir George Grierson, who 
has now edited them in their present form, giving us firstly 
Sir AurePs Boman transcription (with slight and insignificant 
modifications) accompanied by a free English rendering on 
parallel pages, and secondly a Boman transcription of Govinda 
Ktola’s copy, in which the words are spelt according to the 
system based upon Isvara Kaula’s Grammar which he has 
followed in his previously published works on Kashmiri, 

JRAS. APRIL 1924. 20 
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together with an interlinear English translation. Then follow 
a full vocabulary to this latter text, an index to the words 
in Sir Aiirel Stein’s transcript, and an index of words in 
Govinda Kaula’s text arranged in the order of their final 
consonants side by side with the corresponding words in the 
Stein transcript. To all this are prefixed firstly a preface by 
Sir Anrel Stein, giving a sympathetic biography of his loved 
and honoured friend Govinda Kaula, and secondly an intro- 
duction containing an account of the preparation of the work 
and the peculiarities of Hatim’s language by Sir George 
Grierson, a survey of the folklore by Mr. Crooke (who now, 
alas! is kirtti-sesa), and a note by Sir Aurel on the metres 
of Hatim's verses. We have thus, with full exposition, a 
double phonetic record presenting with almost the exactitude 
of a gramophone the living speech of the Musalman peasantry 
of Kashmir, which forms a philological opus of the first order. 

The Dardic speech of Kashmir, as the Pandits would say, 
is a Vdgdevl as coy as she is fascinating ; in plain English, 
it is a peculiarly interesting but also a singularly difficult 
tongue. Unlike the Aryan vernaculars of Hindostan, which 
have simplified both their flexions and their sounds in passing 
through the various stages of Prakrit, Kashmiri, while it has 
suffered a considerable amount of phonetic decomposition,, 
has still preserved many ancient features of phonetics and 
flexion, much of which is now half masked in new subtleties 
of vocalism, while it has also created a number of novel 
flexions. The language has thus become crabbed and difficult ; 
but these very singularities render it a veritable Garden of 
Paradise to the philologer. From the linguistic, standpoint, 
therefore, the materials presented in this volume are of 
immense interest and value. Making all due allowance for a 
few archaisms with which the Eawis may have sporadically 
seasoned their tales, W'e are enabled to hear in them the living 
speech of the peasantry, unspoiled by pandits’ pedantries ; 
and even in their irregularities and discrepancies they reveal 
the processes of phonetic change which have been and are still 
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at work in the language.^ Even the loan-words from Arabic 
and Persian, which are numerous in Hatim’s dialect, are 
instructive in this connexion. Thus we see d (both original 
and derived from a‘) becoming d, as in loyikh, soMb, tobir, 
toriph, iwm Ax. Id’ iq, sahib, ta'bir, ta'nf,^ just as happens in 
native words, while ai also changes to d, e.g. in gob, moddn, 
poda, imm ghaib, maiddn, q)(iidd.^ 

The racily told stories are also well worthy of study. With 
the exception of the eleventh, which is a ballad on the forcible 
impressment of men and women to serve in the camp of 
Sir Douglas Forsyth during his passage through Kashmir on 
his mission to Kashgar in 1878-4, they belong to the domain 
of folklore and folk-poetry, and are adequately treated by 
Mr. Crooke in his introductory note.^ 

The saeva necessitas which limits the space of reviews, 
however, forbids us to dwell longer, as we wish we might, 
upon this most fascinating book, and we must now take leave 
of it, saying in conclusion that it is fully worthy of the two 
eminent scholars who have collaborated to produce it — 
than which no higher praise can be bestowed. 

L. D. Babnett. 

The Coptic Theotokia. Text . . . with an Introduction by 
De Lacy O’Leaby, D.D. 11 x8|, xii+80 pp. London : 
Luzac, 1923, 

Twelve years ago Dr. O’Leary published a valuable study, 
with translations, of the so-called Theotohia, that Coptic 

^ Hatim is far from consistent : he often pronounces the same word 
in different ways, thus unconsciously controverting one of the pet laws of 
the phoneticians. 

2 But inconsistently mane, from ma^na. 

3 In this connexion we may note a slight misprint which is not noticed in 
the corrigenda ; on p. 249, 1. 2 from bottom, the first letter of loyihh has 
been dropped. 

* With the legend of the fairy Lalmal we may perhaps connect, longo 
intervallo, the legend of Suvarnasthivin (Mahabhur., ErCna-p., Iv-lxxi, 
Banti-p., xxix-xxxi). The tale of the ring recovered from the fish has some 
resemblance to the stories of the rings of Polycrates and Sakuntaia (cf. 
Mr. Surendranath Majumdar SastrPs note in JBOItS., June-September, 
1921, p. 96 b 
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office wMcli consists of a series of hymns to the Virgin for 
the days of the week, with various additional pieces, differing 
in context and arrangement according to the type of 
manuscript, i.e. presumably according to the monastery 
whence it came. He here publishes the text itself of the 
seven Theotohias, based upon that of the fourteenth century 
Vatican MS., but with contributions from a number of other 
later copies — for there is no material for the study of this, 
or of any Bohairic liturgical book, from an earlier age. 
Indeed, an investigation of the previous history of the 
Theotokia has yet to be made. Dr. O’Leary refers to 
Euringer’s ascription of its origin to Simeon, the Syrian 
potter (sixth century), which is, so far, all that has been said 
on the matter. Something, however, mi^ht perhaps be 
deduced from the occasional phraseology of j a different class 
of composition: the Panegyrics upon the Virgin extant in 
Sahdic, such as those ascribed to Demetriiis (Budge, Misc. 
Texts, 663 f.), Theophilus (Worrell, Co;^tic Texts, Ml), 
Theodosius (in Cod. Vatic. Ixi), Damianus (.doubtless genuine 
and, from its date, more significant, Crum, H^JieoL Texts, 27). 
Only when at last the Sa^idic liturgical 1 yS. have been 
edited — as yet nothing is available but fra|gments of the 
Mass — can we hope for means of ascertainin^<y whether the 
use of the Theotokia in Upper Egypt had prelceded (or, it 
may be, followed) that which we know in Mtria ^md thence 
in the rest of northern Eg37pt to-day. It would probably be 
difficult to prove a provenance for any mediaeval MS. 
Theotokia other than Mtria, and it would be interestiu^o 
trace the share these monasteries had in its development and 
the extension of its popularity. 

Dr. O’Leary’s Introduction gives a clear description of the 
elements which make up this, the most popular office of the 
Coptic church. He has had the use of a good deal of 
unpublished material in the form of fragmentary MSS,, 
lately brought from Nitria by Mr. Evelyn White. The texts 
he gives us are those of service-books actually used in church 
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and tlierefore far more valnaMe ttaa the concocted versions 
which printed editions have hitherto offered ns. It is to be 
hoped that Dr. O’Leary will find time and means to continue 
his publications in this liturgical field which he has made his 
own and where there remains still much of interest to edit. 

.. W. E. Crum. 

Das Kloster am Isisberg (Wien Philos.-Hist. Klasse, 
kvi, 1). By H. Junker and H. Demel. 12^ x 9|, 
67 pp., 7 plates, 3 plans. Wien: Holder, 1922. 

Dr, Junker describes the remains at El-Knbanieh (soufch) 
on the left bank of the Nile some 10 kil. below Aswan. After 
an introductory note on the names by which the place has 
been known he discusses (pp. 9-13) the Ptolemaic sanctuary 
of Isis, then (pp. 14-60) the Coptic Church and monastery 
which rose on the site of this Isis sanctuary, and Dr. Demel 
adds (pp. 61-7) an appendix on the pottery, etc,, found 
there. The church is of the quadrangular domed type with 
triple apse which Somers Clarke {Christian Antiquities in the 
Nile Valley, 1912) classifies as type B.2: it probably dates 
from the sixth-seventh century. This type seems to reflect the 
prevailing influence of the neighbouring land of Nubia and 
the pottery also shows Eoman-Nubian and Meroitic aflinities. 
The general plan of the buildings and the details of construction 
are very fully described, the result of a careful survey made 
during the winter of 1910-11. Copies of nine Coptic 
inscriptions are given with translations and notes; one of these 
refers to the place as Es{$)aiao (=^Isieion) ‘‘the mount of 
Isis Only of recent years has any serious attention been 
given to the remains of Coptic buildings, which throw an 
interesting light upon the derivatiye form of Byzantine culture 
evolved in the Nile valley and which from their nature are 
far less enduring than the monuments of ancient Egypt. 
Curiously enough the Greek influence seems to have been 
purer in Nubia than in Egypt itself and the subject of the 
present work is close to the Nubian frontier. Coptic- 
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Hellenistic culture continued to flourish long after the Arab 
conquest and its traces appear as far off as the Yoruha country. 
The preseBt work does not, of course, deal with the general 
history of this most important culture drift, but is a careful 
and exhaustive examination of the material available in one 
locality, evidence essential to the correct history of the 
derived forms of Byzantine culture. 


The Coptic Manuscripts in the Freer Collection 
(University of Michigan Studies, X). By W. H. Worrell, 
11 X 8, xxvi 4- 396 pp., 12 plates. Xew York : Macmillan, 
1923. 

The Freer collection contains two Coptic manuscripts and 
sixteen fragments. One manuscript is a copy (imperfect) 
of the psalter in Saddic, which the editor presents as part i 
of this edition, and dates as between the seventh century 
British Museum text published by Budge in 1898 and the 
fifth century Berlin text edited by Rahlfs in 1901. The text 
has been collated with these and other printed editions, but 
contains no noteworthy textual variants. The other manu- 
script is the fifth quire (16 pages) of a codex of which quires 
1, 2, and 3 form Brit. Mus. Or. 7028, and quires 4 and 6 form 
Brit. Mus. Or. 6780. The editor gives the whole text from 
these three sources as part ii of the present work. It 
contains two homilies, one on the archangel Gabriel ascribed 
to Celestimis of Rome, the other on the Virgin Mary ascribed 
to Theophilus of Alexandria— ascriptions which cannot be 
received with much confidence. Neither contains any very 
fresh material. A colophon enables the date of this manu- 
script to be fixed as a.d. 974. Of the fragments two contain 
short passages from Job and are here appended to the psalter. 
A third contains a magical text, seemingly Gnostic, partly an 
amulet against perils of the sea, partly one against sickness ; 
this is appended to part ii. Of the remaining fragments 
one contains a brief extract from Mafct. i, 22, and is here 
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rej)rodiiced in facsimile, another has a crude portrait, aBother 
some pen trials, whilst seven are illegible, three unintelligible. 
The Coptic text is well printed, practically in facsimile, 
illustrated by photographic reproductions, followed by a 
translation of the homilies and the magical text. The 
whole is well indexed, though some of the proper names are 
given their references both in the text and in the translation, 
whilst others (e.g. Solomon) have their references marked 
for the translation only. The introductions descriptive of 
the pateographical character of the manuscripts are excellent 
and form the most valuable feature of this edition. The 
magical fragment is in the dialect of Middle Egypt ; the . two 
manuscripts are described as in Saddic, but they contain 
peculiarities which are distinctive of Middle Egyptian. 

Db Lacy O’Leary. 


Syro-Chaldaio Grammar. By the Rev. Fr. Gabriel, of 
St. Joseph, T.O.C.D. Mannanam. 

Among the many welcome signs of health and growth in 
the ancient Church of the Christians of St. Thomas in Southern 
India is the appearance of a grammar of their ecclesiastical 
language, that language which is one of their strong an 
enduring links with the “ Church of the East That Churc , 
once powerful and widespread, now long since fallen on evi 
days, exists only as a remnant in the extreme North ot 

Mesopotamia. ^ ^ -x * n * 

The study of this ancient tongue is fast reviving ; it is being 

taught in Missionary colleges in North India as weU as in the 
seminary of Mannanam ; while in Europe the know e ge o 
Syriac, in connexion with other Semitic languages, wi ens. 

Another link supplied by the book before us is the list of 
references to writers of the Mother Church: St. ^p rem. 
acknowledged by Westerns among Ecumenical Fathers and 
depicted among Latin and Greek Fathers in Italian churches ; 
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the great Gregory Bar-Hebrseus ; St. James of Sariig; and 
others. 

The introductory pages on Syriac language and literature 
are very clear, and give much detailed information in small 
space ; the witer has either made up his mind on disputed 
points such as the language spoken by Our Lord, or else thinks 
it better not to trouble elementary students with conflicting 
views. His views also as to the antiquity and value of the 
Syriac alphabet differ from those held by Western scholars. 

The whole book is worked out with great care and thorough- 
ness, but, although the writer acknowledges the help of 
standard Syriac grammars, his arrangements are for the most 
part taken from grammars of other languages or are his own 
idea. Thus he makes use of a few Arabic and Hebrew terms, 
and later on introduces Latin cases, though these various 
expressions do not correspond with the character of the Syriac 
language. Now it may be possible to make use of foreign 
forms already familiar in the acquisition of further know- 
ledge. But when we come to the verbs, instead of the usual 
allowance of several conjugations, simple, intensive, causative, 
etc., with their respective passives, we find a new system, 
invented by the Rev. Father. We must allow that his set of 
conjugations is admirably clear, but they are in conflict 
with well-known Semitic idioms, and this is likely in the end 
to cause much difficulty to the student. For, in any other 
grammar which he may consult, whether Syriac or of another 
of the same family of languages, he will find few terms of Latin 
grammar ; he will then have to learn afresh in the usual way 
or else will be led to treat a closely related language as one of 
a different kind, while with Syriac itself he will find himself 
in a wood. 

Still, the Rev. Father knows his students and their needs, 
and his painstaking and thorough work may be exactly 
suitable to them. 


J. P. Marooliouth. 
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Some Recent Egyptological Works 
Hieroglyphic Texts prom Egyptian Stelae, etc., in the 
British Museum. Part VI. 14x9, 12 pp., 50 plates. 
London : British Museum, 1922. 

The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. B. Bury, 
S. A. Cook, P. E. Adcock. VoI. I : Egypt and Babylonia 
to 1580 B.G. 9|-x6-|, xxii + 704 pp., 11 maps, 1 plan. 
Cambridge : University Press, 1923. 

Mi^moires publi^es par les membres de la Mission 
ARCHi ologique Prancaise au Caire. By E. Chassinat. 
Tome onzieme. Le Temple TEdfou, Tome second, 
troisieme fascicule. 13|-xlO, Part II, iv+-314 pp.. 
Part III, 9 plates. Cairo, 1920. 

Champollion. By E. Naville. 9 x 6 , 30 pp. Geneva : 

Society anonyme des Editions Sonoi 1922. 

The Oriental Institute op the University op Chicago. 
A Beginning and a Program. Oriental Institute 
Communications No. 1. By J. H. Breasted. Reprinted 
from the American Journal of Semitic Languages, xxxviii, 
July, 1922, pp. 233-328. Chicago, 1922. 

Die Relieps und Malereien des mittleren Reiches. 
By Luise Klebs. Hf x 9, xiv + 196 pp., plates. 
Heidelberg: Winter, 1922. 

Ijl Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyptian Stelce, etc., in the 
British are published some reliefs and inscriptions 

of great archaeological and historical interest, those on 
pis. i-xx dating from the Qld Kingdom, those on 
pis. xxi-xxviii from the Eleventh to Thirteenth Dynasties, 
and those on pis. xxix-1 from the Eighteenth and early 
Nineteenth Dynasties. 

The first twelve plates are devoted to inscriptions and 
reliefs from the mastabeh of Urirneptah, and of these the most 
interesting are pi. vi, on which male musicians and female 
dancers are seen entertaining a party of banq[ueters, and 
pis. X and xi, which depict Urirneptah^^s peasants busying 
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themselves in their various tasks and his scribes making entries 
in their books, while the great man himself stands leaning 
on his staff and surveying the scene. For the bed-making 
episode (wrongly interpreted by Dr. Hall), below the figure 
of Urirneptah, cf. Davies, Rock Tombs of Deir El Gehrdivi, 
ii, pL xxiii, p, 29, and cf. also Quibell, Tomb of Hesy, pi. xx. 
The scene of sowers followed by sheep driven on by men with 
whips finds a parallel, exact in almost every detail, in Davies, 
Rock Tombs of Sheikh Smd, pi. xvi. 

A most interesting representation is that on pi. xvii, the two 
groups of boys playing games — ^the central figure of the left- 
hand group being an older (1) male wearing a lion-mask. 
Of considerable importance is the stela on pi. xxvi, which bears 
one of the earliest extant representations of Amunre^ The 
god wears not the familiar flat-topped cap with tall plumes, 
but a head-dress resembling that usually assigned to Onuris. 

Of the New Kingdom monuments here published the most 
important is that of Nebwawy on pi. xlvii. This stela was seen 
some years ago in a dealer’s shop at Luxor by Spiegelberg, 
who there and then copied the inscription, which he published 
in Eecueil de Travaux, xix, pp. 97, 98, Sethe shortly after 
bringing out a translation accompanied by a commentary in 
Zeitschriftfur(%gyptischeSprache,XKXYij pp. 70-2. The copy 
of the text here given is superior to that of Spiegelberg’s, and 
a very careful examination of the original has enabled the 
reviewer to make only one or two slight improvements. 

Let ifc here be stated that none of the outline drawings of 
these often important and interesting reliefs and inscriptions 
are strictly speaking facsimiles. Indeed, the copies of the 
inscriptions are often hardly more than hand copies, retaining 
very little of the character of the original signs, while the 
drawings of the reliefs are scarcely better than sketches. 
This seriously detracts from the scientific value of the volume. 
Egyptian reliefs and inscriptions should always be published 
in the form of accurate facsimile outline drawings, supple- 
mented if possible by collotype or process reproductions of 
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photograplis to give a clear impression of tlie style and 
teclmiqiie of the originals. 

An accurate facsimile is particularly necessary in the case of 
an inscription like that of Nebwawy, in which there are several 
lacuna. In the copy in question of that particular inscription 
the signs do not occupy the same positions in respect to the 
signs in the line above and below them as in the original. 
It, therefore, cannot be employed for deciding, at least with 
any approach to exactitude, how many groups of signs are 
missing in each lacuna. 

May the reviewer suggest that in the future the name of the 
scholar who is really responsible for these publications of 
British Museum texts be placed on the cover and title page 
of the volume, and not be merely relegated to a passing 
reference in the preface ? 

The chapters and parts of chapters dealing with Egypt in 
the Cambridge Ancient History, vol. i, are the work of Dr. Hall 
and Professor Peet. The latter writes on “Egypt: The 
Predynastic Period (ch. vi), and “ Life and Thought in 
Egypt under the Old and Middle Kingdoms ’’ (ch. ix). These 
two chapters display the careful and scholarly treatment 
which one expects to find in any of Professor Peel’s 
publications. 

He rightly urges caution in the matter of accepting any 
theory yet advanced as to the origin of Egyptian civilization. 
There are indications, he owns, that point towards the East, 
but it is, as he says, impossible to furnish their precise inter- 
pretation so long as the early civilization of the Delta remains 
a closed book to us (p. 256). It is interesting to note that he 
inclines to the view that there is a strongly marked sub- 
stratum of totemism in the Egyptian religion, though “ in 
historic times the true totemic stage has passed away”. On 
this totemism sun-worship and other cults were imposed 
(pp. 328-31). Particularly good is what he has to say on the 
subject of Osiris, the ha (see esp. p. 337), iai, and ihTi. It should 
be pointed out, however, that on p. 332 a statement occurs 
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iable to produce misuoderstanding. Professor Peet 
regards tlie Fiftli Dynasty as an Heiiopoiitan family 
cult was therefore that of the sun ’h After thus 
out that the sun-cult became the State religion and 
: to the temples built in Re'’s honour^ he goes on to 
the Fifth Dpiasty kings being “ laid to rest in tombs 
. form were perhaps reproductions of the pyxamidical 
jone sacred to the sun at Heliopolis ’h a remark that 
ell be taken to mean, what, of course, Professor Peet 
: intend to imply, that these kings were the first to 
i under pyramids. The truth is that the sun-cult was 
5 , if it had not yet already attained, to the position 
bate religion by the beginning of the Fourth Dynasty, 
)wn both by the fact that Khufu and his successors 
laid to rest beneath pyramids, and also that all the 
: the Fourth Dynasty, except Khufu and his pre- 
Soris bore solar names. It is possible indeed 

re was a Heiiopoiitan predominance anterior even to 
rth Dynasty. This is indicated by the solar names 
' several of the kings of the Second Dynasty (see p. 275 
; fiume), while Sethe, as is well known, holds the view 
iopolis was the capital of a united Upper and Lower 
j efore the time of Menes, and that the influence of 
j is on Egyptian religious ideas and institutions dates 
^ .t remote period. 

sor Peet comments on the practical nature of the 
hs and their apparently almost entire lack of interest, 
ared with the Greeks, in philosophic thought and 
-on. He rightly points out that the great outburst of 
activity which is such a distinguishing feature of the 
>politan period (Ninth and Tenth Dynasties) and the 
kingdom was a result of the disasters that befel the 
"after the close of the Sixth Dynasty. The third division 
j^r ix, that dealing with the morality of the Egyptians 

.p nature and purpose of these temples see the reviewer’s remarks 
I of Egyptian Archceology, ix, p. 265. 
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and the efiect that the belief in the ef&cacy of magic had on 
their ethical development, is an important contribution to 

this branch of Egyptological studies. 

There are two errors, probably slips of the pen, to which 
attention should be drawn. On p. 353 Seth is spoken of as the 
imcle instead of brother of Osiris, and on p. 330, line 9, the name 

of King Mernere' has surely been omitted. 

To Dr. Hall has fallen the task of writing up the history of 
Egypt from the first dynasty to the end of the Hyksos period 
(chs. vii, viii)— a most interesting task in view of all the new 
knowledge that has come to light since Professor Breasted’s 
History was issued in 1906. To Dr. Hall has also been allotted 
the thorny subject of Egyptian chronology (pp. 166-73), and 
he likewise contributes ch. xvi, which is concerned with the 
art of early Egypt and Babylonia. 

This last-mentioned chapter contains a great deal of 
important and interesting information, well put together, 
though one or two statements challenge criticism. The 
steatopygous clay figures of women are much more likely 
meant to represent wives or concubines than mourners 
(p. 570). On p. 572 it is stated that iron “ was not at all 
common in early times, when it is mentioned in thejyramid 
Texts as ‘ Heavenly Metal ’ (the Coptic benipe, iron ) . 
But it should be pointed out that though the word Ui “ metal ” 
(ie probably = “copper”) occurs several times in the 
Pyramid Texts, the compound “metal of heaven,” 

never once occurs in that compilation, and apparently does not 
come into use till the period between the Middle and New 
Kingdoms or the Middle Kingdom at earliest. 

On p S'IS the wooden models of boats, servants, workmen, 
etc., are spoken of as characteristic of the Middle Kingdom 
But as Winlock and Mace have pointed out m the Tovib of 
Sembtisi, pp. 49-56 and 114^-16, these wooden models, and 
the elaborately decorated rectangular wooden coffins with 
which they are associated, are mostly to be assigned to the 
Ninth and Tenth Dynasties. Also with reference to the st^ 
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ment on the same page, line 28, it should be pointed out that 
five of the large decorated tomb-chapels at Meir belong to 
feudal lords of the Twelfth Dj/nasty, and only two to the Sixth. 

On the conclusions arrived at by Dr. Hall in his article on 
Egyptian chronology is based the Egyptian dating adopted 
in this volume. 

The date of the beginning of the Twelfth Dynasty has hitherto 
been regarded as fixed by the statement in one of the Kahun 
papyri (preserved in the Berlin Museum) that a heliacal 
rising of Sothis took place on the sixteenth day (not the first 
day as Dr. Hall states) of the fourth month of Proyet in the 
seventh year of the reign of Sesostris III. The event is com- 
puted by astronomers to have fallen in 1876 or 1872 b.c. 
Accordingly, the Twelfth Dynasty was calculated as beginning 
about 2000 b.c. and as ending about 1788 b.c., thus allowing 
two centuries for the second intermediate period, the Thirteenth 
to Seventeenth Dynasties inclusive. Dr. Hall does not think 
that an interval of 200 years is suflSicient to account for the 
changes that took place between the end of the Twelfth and 
the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty. But though he is 
against accepting the dating of Meyer and Breasted, which is 
based on the above-mentioned astronomical evidence, on the 
ground that it makes the second intermediate period too short, 
he refuses to follow Petrie in putting back the twelfth dynasty 
a whole Sothic period of 1,460 years, for that, in his opinion, 
makes the period too long. He demands for it only 400 years, 
or at the most 500 years, and therefore comes to the con- 
clusion that either there was some mistake in the original 
observation of the star or in the modern calculation, or 

possibly he adds, ‘^some change in the calendar, 
unlrnown to us, was introduced between the time of 
Senusret HI and the beginning of Dynasty XVIII.” 
Accordingly, rejecting the only certain evidence we possess 
for the dating of the Twelfth Dynasty, evidence accepted by 
Meyer, Breasted, Petrie, Borchardt, and Sethe, Dr. Hall 
somewhat arbitrarily assumes "‘the round date 2000 b.c* 
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for tlie end of Dynasty XII THs/’ he maintains, would 
satisfy all the requirements of our other knowledge/' The 
reviewer is inclined to think that Dr. Hall exaggerates the 
length of time required for such changes as have been noted to 
have come about. A catastrophe like the fall of the twelfth 
dynasty and the ensuing anarchy, and then the HyksOs 
invasion and domination on top, were bound to produce 
changes ; indeed, that the changes were not even more far- 
reaching is to be ascribed to the intense conservatism and the 
tenacity of the Egyptians^ 

Dr. Hall, be it noted, accepts 4241 b.c. as the date of the 
introduction of the calendar, but makes the accession of 
Menes take place about the year 3500, a hundred years earlier 
than the date assigned to that event by Meyer and Breasted. 

On p. 168 Dr. Hall connects Theon’s era of Menophris ^ 
with the nswt-byt name of Harnesses I, MenpehtireS which he 
■wrongly reads Menpehre^ As a matter of fact, as Sethe points 
out,® Mei'ocppL^ would be a correct (Greek) rendering of the 
ancient full name for Memphis, which was pronounced Afm- 
nofru, and of which the usual name Menfer (M€/uL<j)c<;) is 
only a contraction." 

The two chapters dealing with the history are full of good 
things, but now and again display signs of having been some- 
what boo hastily written. Will Dr Hall permit the reviewer 
to point out a few errors and also ask him to reconsider certain 
of his statements when he revises the chapters for the surely 
inevitable second edition of this important volume ? 

Dr. Hall must forgive the reviewer for paying so much 
attention to the weak points in these two chapters ; but 

^ For further evidence in support of the shorter dating of the second 
intermediate period see G. H. Wheeler in Journal of Egyptian Arcliceology, 
ix, pp, 196-200. 

2 Theonreckons 1,605 years d7ro eo)s: Avyovorov, 

i.e. till the end of the era of Augustus, the beginning of the era of Diocletian. 

® Sethe, Die Zeitrechung der alien Aegypter in Verhaltnis zu der der andern 
Volker, in NachricUe des k. OeselkrMfi der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, 
Philologisch'historische Klasse, 1919, p. 309, 
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Dr. HalFs reputation as a liistorian stands so Mgli that 
any errors— and errors are so liable to creep into one’s 
writings when one has as much work and responsibility laid 
upon one as Dr. Hall has— any errors of which he is guilty 
are sure to take root in the minds of his readers, unless 
attention is promptly and plainly drawn to them. 

pp. 262, 269 (see also p. 371). Is not Dr. Hall too positive 
in stating his view that the Egyptians '' obtained their 
knowledge of copper- working by way of Syria ? He should 
also have referred to Eeisner’s view, quoted by Elliot Smith 
in his Ancient Egyptians, London, 1911, pp. 3-7 ; see also 
Eeisner, Archmlogical Survey of Nubia, Eeport for 1907- 
1908, p. 132, item 52. 

p. 263. Surely it is far from certain that the Mesopotamian 
writing-system, originally hieroglyphic, had already become 
simplified into a semi-cuneiform system when the Egyptian 
script was still an archaic picture-vuiting”. 

p. 265. Sethe, in his Beitrage zur dltesten GeschicJite Agyptens, 
has shown that the meam'ng of smsw-Hr is '' worshippers”, 
rather than followers, of Horns ”. 

p. 266. ''Lord of the Upper Egyptian vulture and the 
Lower Egyptian uraeus ” is an incorrect rendering of the title 
nUy, which means " the Two Mistresses ”, i.e. the Pharaoh 
was the embodiment of the two tutelary goddesses of 
Upper and Lower Egypt as he was of Horus alone or of Horns 
and Seth together. 

The name of one of the early Delta kings given as Hsekiu 
should be Seka, as is perfectly clear in all the publications of 
the Palermo Stone. The name read by Dr. Hall as Uaznar is 
more probably to be read Wid-ad (Waz'az). 

The earlier form of the Egjrptian name of Herakleopolis 
Magna is Nnw-nswt, pronounced something like Nenesu(t), 
and meaning " Child of the Upper (or perhaps, rather, 
'Middle’) Egyptian king”. The later form was H{tynn- 
mwt, pronounced something like Henesu(t) (Coptic ^riKC ; 
Arabic Ehnasiyeh), and meaning " House of the child of the 
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Upper Egyptian king The form rendered Het-imi 

by Dr. Hall, does not exist.^ 

p. 267. Sethe has shown that the existence of a king Eo 
is exceedingly dubious, while Ip, if a personal name at all, is 
that of a private person {see Beitrage, pp. 30-3). 

p, 268. The Pharaoh was not dressed up as a mmnniy, 
Osiris ’’ at the /SecZ-f estival. What he does hold and wear in 
many of the /Sei-festival representations are the ordinary 
insignia of Egyptian royalty and the primitive royal mantle 
or cloak, which Osiris also holds and wears in his capacity 
of a king md not in his capacity of a dead god,^ 

Won-hir, '' isLce-Q-pemiy' is an impossible rendering of the 
signs attached to the sandal-bearer on the Narmer palette. 
The sign read Mr, face,’’ by Dr. Hall, is almost certainly that 
for hm, servant.” What the seven-leaved rosette means is 
at present unknown. On the mace-head of the “ Scorpion ” 
king it occurs above the sign for scorpion written in front of 
the figure of that king. 

p. 269. Eeference might have been made to Gardiner’s 
highly probable suggestion that the two signs here rendered 

Harpoon-marsh ” form the personal name of the prisoner 
who is being smitten, i.e. Wa'-shi. Again, the group of six 
papyrus plants almost certainly stands for 6,000 (Gardiner, 
Journal of Egyptian Archmlogy, ii, pp. 72, 74). 

p. 270. The name of the successor of King Dt of the first 
dynasty is probably not to be read Semti {8myty) but Khasti 
(HUty). 

p. 271. As has been pointed out by Peet in Journal of 
Egyptian ArchcBology, ix, p. 124, there is no evidence that the 
arm with bracelets on it found in Zer’s tomb is that of his 
queen. 

The Egyptian word for incense is not snutri but sonte{r) 
(Coptic comre), and means not '' sanctified ”, but that 
which sanctifies ” or rather divinizes 

^ Sethe, Zeitschrift fur agyptische Sprache, xlix, p. 16. 

2 Biackman, Jouriial of Egyptian Archmohgy, iii, p. 247, with note 3. 

JRAS. APRIL 1924. 
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p. 272, Wliat is tlie Egyptian original of the title of the 
god Seker rendered by Dr. Hall as “the coffined one ’’ ? 
No title that can bear this meaning seems to occur in Eoscher’s 
imAm, Mitologia, ox Budge’s Gods. “Lord of,” 

or “ he who is in the midst of, the kyt ”, is the most usual title. 
But ^tyt is the name of the shrine of Seker at Memphis and 
does not mean “coffin”. Certainly there is no reason to 
suppose that “ coffined one ” is the meaning of the name Shf. 

p. 286. The statement that the Fourth Dynasty pyramids 
were “ built of solid granite blocks throughout ” is, of course, 
a slip of the pen. The lowest course of the casing of the 
second, and the lower sixteen courses of the casing of the 
third, pyramid at Gizeh are of granite, but in all three 
pyramids the core consists of blocks of limestone. 

pp. 287, 323. The title miiw) of the high-priest of 
Ee‘ of On is probably to be rendered “ Chief of the Seers ”, 
not “Great Seer” (Sethe, Zeitschrift fur dgyptische Sprache, 
Iv, p. 65), and Wr-lirpiv-hmiut (i) means “Chief of the 
Directors of the Artificers”; cf. the Roman high-priestly 
title of Pontifex Maximus. 

As the revie'wer has shown in the articles '' Priest, Priesthood ” 
(Egyptian), '' Worship ” (Egyptian), in Hastings’ Encyclopoedia 
of Religion and Ethics, the sacerdotal subordinates of the high- 
priest in an Egyptian temple of the Old and Middle Kingdoms 
were not laymen but priests in every sense of the word. The 
word wnwt, generally rendered “lay-priesthood” (whatever 
that may mean!), is the designation for the whole temple 
“ staff The division of the priesthood of each temple into 
four “watches” or phylae can be traced back to the Old 
Kingdom and is probably of still greater antiquity (see 
Journal of Egyptian Archceology, vii, p. 16, note 3 ; Sethe, 
Zeitschrift fur dgyptische Sprache, My , p. 3, note 5). 

It was the priestly college of the Heliopolitan sun-god Re'- 
Atum., not that of Theban Amun, that “ was imitated . . . in 
every temple throughout the land,” and that long before the 
Eighteenth Dynasty (see the references given just above, and 
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also tlie reviewer’s article, ‘‘ Tte Sun-Cult in Aiieient Egypt,” 
in 14tli and 21st April, 1923). 

p. 288. It is almost certain tliat tlie body was not regarded 
as tbe residence of the ha (“double”); see e.g. Professor 
Feet’s remarks on the subject on pp. 334-7 of the same work. 

p. 289. The recent discoveries at Byblos make it fairly 
certain that the reliefs in Sahure^’s pyramid-temple depict 
that Pharaoh’s fleet going to and returning from Byblos 
itself or some other Phoenician port, and not, as Dr. Hall 
supposes (and also Dr. Borchardt), to and from Sinai. 

pp. 292, 295. Neither the Sudanese or, rather, Nubians 
(nlisyw) in Uni’s army, nor those encountered by Pepi- 
nakht, were negroes, but Hamites (see Jmilcer, Journal of 
Egyptian Arcliceology , vii, pp. 121-32). The owners of the 
so-called “ pan-graves ”, to which Dr. Hall evidently refers 
on p, 295 (bottom), were also not real negroes but Hamitic 
Nubian captives or settlers, possibly slightly tinged with 
negroid blood. 

p. 297. The later Herakleopolitan kings must certainly have 
controlled Memphis, for in liis Admonitions the reigning king 
(Akhthoi ?) advises the crown prince Merikere' to fortify 
Athribis, the modern Benha, and to build castles in the Delta 
(North Land). He also speaks of quarrying operations at 
Turah, and, moreover, as Gardiner points out, Merikere”s 
pyramid is probably to be sought for in the region of Dadesut, 
the pyramid-town of the Sixth Dynasty king Teti at Sakkareh 
{Journal of Egyptian Archwology, i, pp. 31 fl.). 

Here let it be remarked that strangely enough Dr. Hall 
has nothing to say on the subject of the invasion and partial 
occupation of the Delta by Asiatics in the first intermediate 
period, though there is abundant evidence for this occurrence 
in the two Petersburg papyri, published in 1913 by 
Golenischeff, and in the Admonitions of Ipuwer, published by 
Gardiner, W’^hich last-mentioned composition Dr. Hall half 
playfully associates with the Hyksos invasion of the second 
intermediate period (p. 325) ! 
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p. 305. Junker, El-Kulanieh Nord, pp. 20 ff., lias shown 
Eeisner’s view that Zefaihap of Asyut was buried at Kernia 
to be incorrect. 

p. 307. The old name for the Hanebu (or, rather, Ha-nebut 
[Hi-nhwt]) was not Haau but Nebut (Nbwt) ; see Sethe, 
Beitrage, p. 133. 

p. 309. Why suppose the fish-offerers ’’ and sphinxes found 
at Tanis to have been brought there by a Hyksos king from 
Hawara ? It is true that the bust of a statue of the same 
unusual type was found in the Eayum, but a sphinx also of the 
same type has been found, according to Petrie, Ancient Egypt, 
1920, p. 106, at El-Kab. To what king or group of kings these 
monuments are to be ascribed is a subject around which 
controversy rages. Petrie, History, i, 10th edition, p. 127, 
assigns them to a Seventh or Eighth Dynasty Pharaoh of foreign 
(probably southern) origin. Capart, Les Monuments dits 
Hycsos, dates them to before the Fourth Djmasty. Petrie 
would have us suppose that these and all the other early 
statues found at Tanis (see Naville, Tanis, i, pi. xiii) were 
brought together there by Eamesses II. 

p. 317. Dhutnakht, the eloquent peasant’s oppressor, it 
should be pointed out, is not described as a hmwty, artizan,” 
but as a dt, '' vassal.” or '' tenant ”, of the High Steward 
Eensi. The word hmwty, by the way, does not occur once in 
the Story of the Eloquent Peasant. 

p. 321. The shawahty-fL^XQ^ did not apparently in the first 
instance represent the servants of the deceased person with 
whom they were buried, but were intended for reduplica- 
tions of that person himself ; see Mgypten, 

p. 357, who gives references in note 1. 

p. 322. Surely a dead person is never designated ' ■ the god 
there ”, though the departed are euphemistically referred to 
as those who are there {ntyw Im). 

p, 323. Dr. Hall speaks of Sutekh (better written Setekh) as 
though he were a different god to Seth. Setekh or Setesh is 
merely the old form of the name, the form that occurs 
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regularly in Pyramid Texts. He was probaHy tlie local 
divinity of the region of Avaris and w^as identified by the 
Hyksos with a god of their own whom they brought with 
them (Gunn-Gardiner, JowmaZ of Egyptian AfcJiwology, v, 
p. 44). Dr. Hall cannot really mean what is implied by the 
statement “ he (Setekh) became the murderer of Osiris ; liis 
worship was proscribed ”, i.e. on the grounds of his association 
with the Hyksos, for Setekh appears as the murderer of 
Osiris in the Pyramid Texts. 

p . 324. Sethe, in his recently published zur GescMcJite 

AmenopMs IF, has pointed out that the Aton, or solar disk, 
^vas not regarded by Okhnaton, as the manifestation of 
the one god behind the sun”. Okhnaton, in his conception 
of the Supreme Deity, was thoroughly materialistic, and what 
he worshipped was the actual cosmic body, the physical 
sun itself (see Nature, 21st April, 1923, pp. 537 ff.). 

The tliird part of the second volume of Le Temple TEdfou 
consists entirely of outline drawings of the reliefs decorating 
the west and east stairways leading up to the temple roof, 
the columns and part of the roof of the second hjrpostyle hall, 
the vestibule of the treasury, the laboratory, and the so-called 
room of the Niles, It is a pity that these volumes, which are 
of such great importance to students of the Egyptian religion, 
cannot be brought out at shorter intervals and more 
systematically. Many of the plates in question are long 
overdue ; for example, the texts attached to the reliefs 
decorating the walls of the east and west stairway were 
published as long ago as 1897, in part iv of the first volume. 
Even now, and the work began to appear in 1892, the publica- 
tion has not got beyond the second hypostyle hall. There still, 
therefore, remains to be published the first hypostyle hall, 
the colonnaded forecourt, the pylon, and all the important 
reliefs and inscriptions on the exterior walls of the temple. 

Professor Naville and Professor Breasted deal with the 
opposite ends, so to speak, of the narrative of Egyptological 
studies. Professor Naville gives us a short but excellently 
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writte]! account of the life and achievements of J ean-Franjois 
Ghampollion, that young genius who at the tender age of 18 
occupied a professional chair at Grenoble ! A most dramatic 
description is given of the events of the famous September 
moriiing when Champollion suddenly found he could read the 
names of Ramesses and Tethmosis — ^the morning which sig- 
nalized the beginning of a long series of triumphs, the due reward 
of years of hard work and disappointment. It is a tragedy that 
the long hoped for visit to Egypt in 1828 should have been 
the cause of the final break-up of Champollion’s health, 
terminating in his all too early death in 1832. By that time 
he was reading hieroglyphic, hieratic, and demotic with con- 
siderable ease, and all this only ten years after he had written 
his memorable letter to Monsieur Dacier containing the 
thrilling aimouncement of his great discovery. 

Under the directorship of Professor Breasted the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago has accomplished, and 
is accomplishing, great things, but it has in view operations 
of much greater magnitude. In the brochure under con- 
sideration Professor Breasted describes his own and his 
colleagues’ travels in Egypt, Syria, and Mesopotamia, travels 
undertaken by way of a survey for the purpose of determining 
upon suitable sites for future excavations. 

Professor Breasted also tells us a good deal about the highly 
important bibliographical and lexicographical work that is 
being carried on in the Institute under his skilful and far-seeing 
direction. An achievement of first-rate importance will be the 
publication, with the assistance and imder the supervision of 
Professor Breasted, of the mostly Ninth to Tenth Dynasty 
coffin texts. Very interesting and instructive is the account 
given of the methods to be employed for the collecting, 
examination, and then finally the publication of th~s highly 
important material. The report also contains a desc“ption of 
the Edwin Smith medical papjrrus, practically identmal with 
the paper read by Professor Breasted at the Centenary of the 
Royal Asiatic Society last July. 
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Frau Klebs’ Beliefs uni Malereien des miUleren Retches 
holds a higli place among a number of admirable Egyptological 
works that, despite unfavourable political and social conditions, 
have recently been published in Germany. The introductory 
paragraphs dealing with the art of the Middle Kingdom, the 
various types of tombs and tomb-chapels, the different sorts 
of stelse, the coffin, canopic box, sJiawabty-figiite, and the 
statue-house, form a valuable contribution to Egyptian 
archaeology. Very useful, too, is the list which the authoress 
has compiled of the objects usually to be found in tombs 
of the period. 

One word of criticism. The term ^u-statue used on p. 26 
is unsatisfactory and should be avoided, for it is exceedingly 
doubtful, as the reviewer has already pointed out on p. 323, 
if the statues of the deceased have anything to do with his lea. 

The disquisitions on the various scenes depicted on the walls 
of Middle Kingdom tomb-chapels and on grave-stete, together 
with the accompanying lists of references, are admirable ; 
everywhere are to be seen signs of unremitting care and labour. 

A noticeable feature of the book is the use made of Caillaud’s 
great work, RecJierches sur les arts et les metiers ^ published 
in Paris as long ago as 1831, and yet, in the case of many of 
the Beni Hasan paintings, still supplying the best available 
reproductions. Professor Newberry’s excellent drawings in his 
Beni Hasan, i and ii, have often, for reasons of economy, been 
unf ortunately too greatly reduced to be of real use when it is 
a question of studying small but nevertheless important 
details. 

Aylward M. Blackman, 

Luxor and its Temples. By A. M. Blackman, B.Litt. 
Illustrated by Major Benton Fletcher. 8|x5-|, xii-f- 
200 pp., 24 plates, 50 illustrations, 1 map. London : 
Black, 1923. 

If I have a complaint against this book — and I am not sure 
that I have-— it is that its title is not quite a fair indication 
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of its coatents. In reality the book consists of a number of 
admirable sketches of life in ancient Egypt, some of them taken 
from scenes on the walls of the Luxor temples and others not. 
The title will doubtless under present circumstances attract 
buyers, and this is all to the good, for there could hardly be 
a better popular book on Egypt than this of Dr, Blackman’s. 
The word popular, when used of a book, has evil associations, 
for too often such a work is the product of either the pro- 
fessional book writer or the amateur archaeologist possessing 
only second-hand knowledge culled from ill-chosen sources, 
and totally ignorant of the language of the documents on 
which his statements are or should be based. With 
Dr. Blackman it is far otherwise. His book is so modestly 
written that few will guess that on some of the subjects he 
treats, notably matters connected with religion, priesthood 
and festivals, he is admittedly the foremost authority in 
this coimtry. His translations from the Egyptian prove at 
every point Ms sound scholarsMp in the ancient language, and 
are in themselves enough to place the volume in a class by 
itself among popular books on Eg5rpt, His first-hand know- 
ledge of the comxtry bears its fruit on every page, and his 
choice of illustrations shows not only the breadth of his reading 
but the desire to introduce his readers to new material and to 
spare them, wherever possible, the hackneyed scenes of wMch 
we are all so tired. 

Major Fletcher’s illustrations need no recommendation 
from my pen, for his work is well known to all visitors to 
Egypt. They are particularly interesting as a successful 
attempt to give an idea of Egyptian buildings as seen in detail 
from close quarters rather than as complete structures from 
a distance. If I were to add that I do not quite like the brown 
ink in wMch they have been printed, it would probably 
merely be a proof that my taste is inferior to that of the artist 
himself. 


T. Eric Peet. 
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The Fall' of Nineveh. The newly discovered BabyloEian 
Clironicle, No. 21901, in the British Museum. Edited 
with Transliteration, Translation, Notes, etc., by C. J. 
Gadb, M.A. 7| X 10, 42 pp., 6 plates. London : Oxford 
University Press, 1923. 

Mr. Gadd is bo be congratulated on a find of great interest 
and importance. The tablet (79 lines) contains a Babylonian 
chronicle of the hitherto obscure years 616-609, which are the 
last years of Assyria ; and “ everything this chronicle relates 
is entirely new In 616 we find Nabopolassar, King of 
Accad/' already at war with Sin-sar-iS^un, his nominal 
overlord ; a little later the Assyrian defence is strengthened 
by an Egyptian army. Mr. Gadd conjectures that the Egyptian 
policy was to support Assyria as a bulwark against the 
northern hordes — Scythians ’’ and the like. Throughout the 
period covered by the chronicle we find Egypt allied with 
Assyria. This reverses the accepted theory of the relation 
between the two powers at this time. In 614 the Medes 
besieged Nineveh and destroyed Agsur ; Nabopolassar 
then entered into alliance with Cyaxares. In 612 the siege of 
Nineveh was renewed (evidently that of 614 had been dis- 
continued) and after two or three months the city fell, in 
the month Ab, to the Medes, Babylonians (so ! against 
some moderns), and Uman-Manda (corresponding to the 
Scythians of Herodotus and the Baotrians of Diodorus). 
Hitherto the great event has usually been dated 606. The 
three years' siege of Diodorus is disproved, but explicable 
as an inclusive reckoning from the abortive attempt in 614. 
The Ass 3 n:ian king perished, apparently wnth his city, still 
agreeably with Greek tradition ; but no details are found in 
the existing (defective) text. A contingent of the defer^ders 
escaped, and one Assur-uballit established the kingdom of 
Assyria at Harran ! In 610 Babylonians and Manda drove 
him (it seems) across the Euphrates ; in 609 an Egyptian 
army joined him, and together they laid siege to Harran. 
The attempt to regain the new capital almost certainly failed. 
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Tlie cliroiiicle breaks off in this year. Hebrew Hstory 
takes lip tbe story in tbe following (608), wlien according to 
2 Kings xxiii, 29, as Mtberto understood (I am not sure bow 
Mr. Gadd interprets it), Pharaob Necbob went up against 
tbe King of Assyria to tbe Euphrates Since these kings 
were allies, we expect went up to ; and this is sometimes 
the sense of 'alah 'al (cf. also 2 Kings xxiv, 12). 

Besides the above there is a good deal of Hebrew literature 
relating to the last days of Assyria, much of it contemporary. 
When re-explored in the light of the new chronicle, it may give 
some interesting results . . . Meanwhile, Mr. Gadd’s editing of 
the document is admirably thorough. 


Beitish School of Aech^eolog-y in Jerusalem. Supple- 
MENTziEY Papers I, 1923. Index of Hittite Names 
Section A. Geographical. Part I. Collated and edited in 
collaboration with the Director by L. A. Mayer, Ph.D. 
(Vindob), Inspector in the Department of Antiquities for 
Palestine. With Notes by John Gaestano, M.A., B.Litt., 
D.Sc. (Oxon), Director of the British School of Archaeo- 
logy in Jerusalem. 8|xll, 54 pp. London: Issued 
by the Council at 2 Hinde Street, 1923. 

This valuable aid to a new science, and to all the 
archaeologies of the Near East, will be gratefully welcomed. 
The geographical Index is to contain the names in the Hittite 
texts from Winckler’s find at Boghaz-Keui, with a few Hittite 
names added for completeness or comparison from other 
sources, e.g. the Egypto-Hittite treaty of Hattusil III. It con- 
tains the different forms of each name, classified as Early, 
Middle, or Late ; the references ; and in many cases notes and 
identifications. In this part the names are derived— chiefly^ — 
from the texts which have been transcribed ; later Part II 
will index such transcribed texts as have reached Jerusalem in 
the meanwhile. Notes discussing the identity of many sites 
are deferred until the evidence is more complete. These 
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oircumstaaces dispense the reviewer from any attempt to 
supplement the judicious work so far accomplished. 

A map of ‘'the eastern frontier of Hatti under the Later 
Empire indicates some of the larger results. The kingdoms 
of Hatti, Kizzuwadna, Harri, Gasga, and Arzawa would 
correspond approximately with Cappadocia, Pont us, Armenia, 
Lesser Armenia, and Greater Cilicia respectively. 


A Short History op the Near East prom the FouNDixa 
OF Constantinople (a.h. 330 to 1922). By William 
Stearns Davis, Ph.D., Professor of History in the 
University of Minnesota. 8|x6, xvii+408 pp., 12 maps. 
London : Macmillan, 1923. 

The scope of this opportune hook is to outline succinctly 
the historical antecedents of those events which have 
focussed the gaze of the world upon the unhappy Levant 
(By the way, as to the point of departure, the dedication of 
Constantinople is now believed to have occurred in 324; 
see J. Maurice, Centenary of the Soe, Nat, des Antiquaires de 
France, p. 287.) 

The work will hardly be useful to the Orientalist. In regard 
to things “ Asiatic ’’ we soon lose confidence in our author. 
The notice that Arabic words will be given in the most familiar 
forms may or may not justify Sheih and Bagdad ; but surely 
the general reader is not assisted by, e.g., three different 
transcriptions of genealogical hn, and three each of the letters 
g and s— including the exasperating word “ Koraichites '' 
(so regularly). Equally disconcerting is an argument from the 
existence of the Septuagint to the hellenization of Syria 
(p. 5) ; the statement that the Parthians and their kings were 
Turanians ’’ (6) ; that pre-Moslem Arabia for a thousand 
years feared dim (104) ; that the Yermuk flows into the sea 
of Tiberias (130) ; that Islamic law could not show to 
Zoroastrians the toleration granted to Peoples of the Book 
<146); and the etymologies, or suggestions of etymology. 
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in Elagabaltis, a ‘‘ BaaV’ (9); Allah-Taala^^—^^ God 
Almighty'' the God of Ishmael and of Abraham (105); 
^^iSafacem " (desert-dwellers) (106); the version There is 
no Allah kit Allah . . (109). Allusions to Oriental heresies, 

also, are sometimes reckless ; as the references to speculation 
'' whether Jesus Christ had one or two souls to persecuted 
Monothelites before the Arab conquest, and to grievance 
against communion under one species before Cerularius. 

However, it is quite probable that topics of more ordinary 
interest, and the later part of the history, are more accurately 
treated. In a second edition the hook might be very useful to 
a large contemporary public. It is well arranged, and the story 
is clear and brisk. 

E. Burrows. 


Fir-Flower Tablets : Poems translated from the Chinese 
by Florence Ayscough. English versions by Amy 
Lowell. 8x5, xcv + 227 pp. London : Constable, 
1922. 

The result of close collaboration between two women of 
culture and talent, this book must be regarded as a remark- 
able achievement. Mrs. Ayscough, who has lived many 
years in China, began by making some rough translations- 
of Chinese poems with which to illustrate a course of lectures, 
and requested her friend Miss Lowell, of Boston, to put 
them into poetic shape. Miss Lowell, a writer of some 
distinction, was so fascinated by the poems that she wished 
to continue the work, and thus the present volume came 
into being. It must be freely recognized that this method 
of translating Chinese poetry has its dangers ; for the spirit- 
of poetry is elusive, and especially apt to evaporate if distilled 
through two minds instead of one. Yet, on the whole, 
the experiment has been surprisingly successful, even in the 
case of Li Po, whose brilliancy of diction is so hard to 
reproduce. ISTo fewer than eighty-three of his poems are 
translated here, some for the first time. There are thirteen 
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by Tu Fu, and three by Wang Wei ; and about forty other 
authors are represented by one poem apiece. 

Much though there is to admire in the volume, one cannot 
endorse, without qualification, the claim that these transla- 
tions are extraordinarily exact, they are poetry, and would 
be so though no Chinese poet had conceived them fourteen 
hundred years ago In the first place, they are in prose, 
and moreover in prose which is seldom truly rhythmical. 
It is unfair to base any general judgment on isolated passages, 
but the name of poetry is hardly applicable, at any rate, 
to these opening lines of a stanza by Li Po : — 

In the attitude, and with the manner, of the woman of old, 
Full of grief, she stands in the glorious morning light ’’ ; 

or to this by Tu Fu : — 

'' The poems of Po are unequalled. 

His thoughts are never categorical, but fly high in the wind.’’ 
Nor should a translator of poetry carry the passion for literal- 
ness so far as to write : “We think of each other eternally. 
My heart and my liver are snapped in two.” The Chinese 
idiom is one that cannot be transferred to Enghsh without 
a ludicrous effect. 

Owing to the absence of exact references, it has only been 
possible to test the soundness of the translation in a few 
instances ; these, however, seem to show that Mrs. Ayscough’s 
share of the work has been done very conscientiously and 
well. But why is ch'ing invariably translated “ green ”, 
even when applied as an epithet to heaven ? Mrs. Ayscough 
has also contributed a long and cleverly written introduction, 
a number of useful notes, and the plan of a typical Chinese 
dwelling-house, with a key. 


Lionel Giles. 


OBITUARY NOTICE 

Rene Basset 

Our Society lost by tlie death of Professor Rene Basset on 
the 4th January this year one of its distinguished Honorary 
Members, and the world one of its greatest authorities on the 
Berber languages of North Africa. An indefatigable worker^ 
it would require much space to enumerate all his works, many 
of which are scattered in the Eevue Africaine and other j ournals. 
But it is not in his own works that we find all his labours ; 
one needed only to mention that a certain scholar was 
intending to write upon a certain subject, and I always found 
him replying immediately, giving references from his valuable 
notes made during many years of research, and I believe I can 
assert that he guided many of his pupils to take up work, 
and we owe many books of the younger generation of French 
Orientalists to his inspiration. 

Among his many writings on the Berber dialects are the 
following : Manuel de la Langue Kahyle, Paris, 1887 ; Notes 
de Lexicographie Berbere, Paris, 1883-7 ; Contes Populaires 
Berberes, Paris, 1887 ; Nouveaux Contes Berberes, Paris, 1897 ; 
Le Dialecte de Syonah^ Paris, 1890 ; Etude sur le Zenatia, 
Paris, 1892 ; Missio^i au Senegal^ with a study of the Zenaga 
Berber dialect and the Hassaniyya Arabic of the Senegal, Finally 
he published the materials for the study of the Tuareg language 
left by Pere de Foucauld, of which have appeared Dictionaire 
Abrege Touaregue, Alger, 1918--20, in two vols, 8vo, comprising 
1440 pages, and the Notes pour servir d un essaie de grammaire 
Touaregue, Alger, 1920. He was occupied with the publication 
of the texts (tales, poems, etc.) in Tuareg, left by de Foucauld 
at the time of his death. 

It was rather later in life that he began to publish works in 
Arabic, among which the Synaxaire Arabe Jacobite ” in 
the Patrologia Orientalis is perhaps the most important. The 
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first lialf, contaiiiiiig tlie first six months of the Coptic year, 
has Been, published, comprising 890 pages of text and French 
translation, and Professor Basset was working on tiic 
remainder at the time of his death, I do not know if lie was 
able to complete it, but in a letter shortly before his deatli he 
wrote me that he had a considerable amount of proofs to 
read. Interested in all appertaining to North Africa, he 
published the Arabic Futuh-al Habasha, an account of the 
•temporary Muslim conquest of Abyssinia early in the 
sixteenth century, and he had in hand an edition of the 
History of the Suddn, dealing principally with the conquevst 
of Nigeria by the Sharifian Sultan al-Mansur. Destined for 
the use of students at the University of Algiers were his Textes 
Uttemires, Alger, 1917, and an edition of the Sii'ild of 
Ka'b ibn Zuhair, Alger, 1910. He was preparing an edition of 
the poems attributed to Majntin Beni 'Amir on the basis of 
all accessible manuscripts of the Diwan, for which I collated 
the rather bad copy in the library of the India Office. The 
edition was to contain a study of the origin of this poet, wdio 
was probably never historical and to wdiom verses of many 
other poets are attributed. I fear this work was not advanced 
sufficiently to be published. 

Considering his numerous official duties as Doyen de la 
Paculte de Lettres, it is amazing with what zeal 
Professor Basset was working untiringly right to the end, 
having always in view the widening of our horizon in the 
knowledge of the people of North Africa in particular. 

If Science and our Society have lost one of its foremost 
scholars, I have lost a kind and ever helpful friend. 

F. Krenkow. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(January- April, 1924) 

Gifts 

The Duke of Sermoiieta has presented vols. 3-8 of the 
Anmli deir Islam, 1910-18, and Onomasticon Ambicum, 
vols. 1 and 2, 1915. M. G. Coedes has presented Bull, de 
lEcole Francaise d'ExtrSme Orient, T. 17, No. 2, which has been 
missing from the K. A.S. set ; Mr. Beveridge, William Carey, 
by S. P. Carey ; and Mr. D. Du B. Davidson, 13 volumes of the 
Journal and Proceedings of the Ceylon Branch of the E,A.S., 
a large number of unbound parts, Childers’ Pali-English 
Dictionary, 1%!^, Carter’s English-Sinhalese Dictionary, 1891, 
.and Miller’s Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon, with a volume 
of plates, 1883. 


The following twenty-nine have been elected as members 
during the quarter : — 


Mr. S. Barua. 

Dr. S. K. Basu. 

Mr. N. P. Chakravarti, M.A. 
Mr. G. H. Cliandavarkar, 

Mr. A. K. Chatterjee. 

Mr. B. Das, B.A. 

Mr. N. A. Das, B.A. 

Maulvi Mohammad Din, B.A. 
Mr. K. N, Dwera. 

Mr, M. B. Hlaing, B.A. 
Major 0. Holstein. 

Mr. 0. W. McMillen. 

Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, 

C.S.I. 

Pandit K. Parshad, M.A, 
Shrimati G. K. Parukutti- 
Amma. 


B. Eajendra Sinha, Jagerdar 
of Jubbulpore. 

Mr. M. G. Raju, L.M.E. 

Mr. G. Ramadas, B.A. 

Mr. S. H. Rkvi. 

Mr. I. Bohman, B.A. 

Mr. B. V. K Boy, B.A., LL.B. 
Kaviraj S. Boy, M.B. 

Sriyukla M. N. B. Saraswati. 
Dr. L. G. Sen, B.A., Ph.D. 
Srijut S. Sharrna. 

S. M. P. Singh, Taluqdar of 
Khapradih. 

Baja J. Singh, Feudatory Chief 
of Saraugarh. 

Mr. S. Taylor. 

Pandit M. Y, Wankhade. 
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The following eleven have resigned :— 

Lieut. G. C* Baker. ■ Mrs. L’Estrange Malone. 

Major Cyprian Bridge. Mr. H. Proctor. 

Mr. Darnvalla. Bai Bahadur S. Prosada. 

Mrs. de Z. Elliot. Bev. B, C. Simpson. 

Mr. S, G. V. Fitzgerald. Mr. E. J. Wood. 

Mr.; A. T. Holme. 

The Society has lost by death one of its Honorary Members, 
Professor Rene Basset, also Miss Louise Kennedy and 
Mr. Lyon Thomson. 

Lectures 

During the quarter Mrs. Ayscough, Mr. Grant Brown, 
and Father E. N. B. Burrows read interesting papers, 
a resum6 of the first appearing in the January Journal. 

Mr. Grant Brown’s lantern lecture in February was entitled 

Pictures of Burma ”. He first took his audience up the 
Chindwin, beginning with a Burmese town in the south 
and ending with the border of unadministered territory 
four hundred miles further up the river. He showed photo- 
graphs of river scenery, of Burmese life and art, of border 
raiders, and of the head-man of a village in unadministered 
territory where human sacrifices were offered annually to 
the harvest-god. Then he took them to that curious 
survival in a Buddhist country, the pagan festival at 
Taungbyon, near Mandalay, with its tree- worship and images 
of the ancient gods, and ended with some photographs in 
natural colours taken by Mrs. Scherman, wife of Professor 
Scherman, of Munich, when on a tour of Burma in 1911. 
On the President’s table were displayed a model of the Dragon 
of Tagaung {JRAS., October, 1917) and one of the '' Golden 
Boys” that originally guarded the slumbers of the Kings 
of Burma, 

This is a resume of Father Burrows’ paper entitled “ The 
Mythology of the Rivers of Babylonia 
The earliest myth of the Sumerian God Nimurta may be 
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traced back to a preMstoric incident in tbe foundation of 
civilization in Iraq. This was the creation of the first dam 
on the Tigris and the invention of the same system of river 
control that has recently been re-introduced in Iraq. Elabora- 
tions of his achievement brought Mmurta to the rank of 
a great god. For instance, the contest with the river being 
in Sumerian epic a battle vnth wild beasts, he becomes god 
of war and of the chase. Nimurta appears probably in 
Genevsis as Nimrod. The thesis was mainly founded on 
a recent work of P. Witzel and a suggestion of P. Deimel. 


The following books are wanted for the Library 

China Branch R.A.S. Transactions. Pts. 5, 6, 7, 1855-9. 

China Review. Vol. i, pts. 2, 3. Vol. iv, pt. 4. Vol. xxiii, 
pts. 1, 2, 6. Vol. xxiv, pt. 1. 

Hakluyt Society, RimdalL Collection of Early Documents 
on Japan. 

Le Strange, Mesopotamia and Persia in 14th cent. a.b. from 
the Nuzhat-al-Kulub of Hamd-Allah Mustawfi. As. Soc. 
Monographs, 1903. 

Numismatic Chronicle. Vol. ii. Nos. 5, 6. Vol. iii, Nos. 9, 
11, 12. New Ser., Vol. iii, Nos. 9, 10. Proceedings from 
the beginning. 

Ostasiatische Zeits. Vol. i, pts, 3, 4. Vol. ii, pt. 4. 

Sudan Notes and Records. Vol. i , Nos. 2, 3. Vol. 2, No. 1. 

Temple, Legends of the Panjab. Vol. iii. 

Vienna Or. Journal. Vols. i, ii, and xxix, pts. 3, 4. 

Zeits. der Dent. Mor. Gesellschaft. Vol. viii. 

Zeits. fiir Assyriologie. Bd. xxii, pts. 3, 4. 


The remainder of Additions to the Library will appear in 
the July Journal. 
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The Gift of the late H, C. FansJm.cc, LC.S,, retired 

An Account of tlie Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians, written in Egypt during the years 1833-5 by 
E. W. Lane. London, 1890. 

L’Art Chinois, par M. Paleologue. Paris, 1887. 

L’Art Japonais, par L. Gonse. Paris. 

Bijapur, the old Capital of the Adil Shahi Kings, by !I. Coiisens. 
Poona, 1889. 

A Book of Water-colour Sketches of Indian Life. 

British New Guinea, by J. P. Thomson. London, 1892. 

The Buried Cities of Ceylon, by S. M. Burrows. 2nd ed. 
Colombo, 1894. 

The Burman, his Life and Notions, by Shway Yoe. London, 
1896. ■ ■ 

Cairo, Sketches of its History, Monuments, and Social Life, by 
S, Lane-Poole. London, 1893. 

The Canton Guide, compiled by Dr. Kerr. 4th ed. Hongkong, 

. .... 1889.;-' ■.'■■■ . ■ 

Centenary Eeview of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1784-1883. 
Calcutta, 1885. 

China, by R. K. Douglas. 2nd ed. London, 1887. 

The Cities of Egypt, by R. S. Poole. London, 1882. 

China, the Long-lived Empire, by E. R. Scidmore. London, 
1900. 

Climbing and Exploration in the Karakoram-Himalayas, by 
W. M. Conway. London, 1894. 

Constable’s Hand Atlas of India, prepared under direction of 
J. G. Bartholomew. Westminster, 1893. 

Descriptions sommaire des Salles du Musee I'igyptien, par 
Vicomte E. de Rouge. Nouvelle ed. refondue par P, Pierrot. 
Paris, 1895. 

Descriptive and Historical Catalogue of a Collection of Japanese 
and Chinese Paintings in the British Museum, by W. 
Anderson. London, 1886. 

A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan, Letters from home to iioxne, 
by Mrs. H. Fraser. 2 vols. London, 1899. 

Durch Indien ins verschlossene Land Nepal. Ethnographisehe 
u. photographische Studienblatter von K. Boeck. Leipzig, 
1903. 

Egyptian Self-taught (Arabic), by C. A. Thimm, 2nd ed. 
London, 1898. 

The Emir of Bokhara and his Country Journeys and Studies in 
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Bokhara (witli a chapter on my voyage on the Amu Darya 
to Khiva), by 0. Olufsen. London, 1911. 

European Settlements in the Far East. London, 1900. 

Fans of Japan, by C. M, Salwey, with introduction by W. 
Anderson. London, 1894. 

Feudal and Modern Japan, by A. M. Knapp. 2 vols. London, 

1898. 

Four Years in Upper Burma, by W. K. Winston. London, 1892. 
Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan, by L. Hearn. 2 vols. London, 
1896. 

The Gods of the Egyptians, or Studies in Egyptian Mythology, 
by E. A. W. Budge. 2 vols. London, 1904. 

Guide du visiteur an Musee du Caire, par G. Maspero. Le Caire, 
1902. 

A Guide to Constantinople, by D. Confopoulos, 3rd ed. London, 
1902. 

A Guide to Hongkong, with some remarks upon Macao and 
Canton, by W. Legge. Hongkong, 1893. 

Guide to Japan, by Keeling. 4th ed,, revised by A. Farsari. 
Yokohama, 1889. 

A Guide to Sanchi, by Sir J. Marshall. Calcutta, 1918. 

Hampi Ruins, described and illustrated by A. H. Longhiirst. 
Madras, 1917. 

A Hand-book of Benares, by Rev. A. Parker. Benares, 1895. 

A Handbook of Colloquial Japanese, by B. H. Chamberlain. 2nd 
ed. London, 1889. 

Handbook to Singapore, by Rev. G. M. Reith. Singapore, 1892. 
Handy Guide Book to the Japanese Islands, by H. W. Seton 
Karr. London, 1888. 

The Heart of Asia, by F. H. Skrine and E, D. Ross. London, 

1899. 

Historic Landmarks of the Deccan, by Major T. W. Haig. 
Allahabad, 1907. 

A History of Egypt in the Middle Ages, by S. Lane-Poole. 
London, 1901. 

A History of Egypt under Roman Rule, by J. G. Milne. London, 
1898. 

A History of the Japanese People from the earliest times to the 
end of the Meiji Era, by Captain F. Brinkley, with the 
collaboration of Baron Kikuchi. London, 1914. 

Ulustrated Companion to Murray's Japan Hand-book, by 
K. Ogawa. Tolcyo, 1894. 

Illustrated Guide to India, by 6. Hutton-Taylor. Calcutta. 

An Incarnation of the Snow, translated from the original manu- 
script, by F. W. Bain. 3rd ed. London, 1913. 

LTnde des Rajahs, Voyage dans ITnde Centrale, par L. Rousselet. 
2® ed., 3 vols. Paris, 1877. 
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Itineraire descriptif, Mstorique et arclieologiqiie dc I'Orlent, par 
B. Isambert. , Paris, 1873. . 

Japan and its Art, by M. B. Hiiisb, 2iid ed. London, 1 S92. 

Japan as it :was and is, by E. Hildretli. 3rd tboiisand. Boston, 
b 1855. ■ 

Japan in Pictures, by D. Sladeii, London. 

Japan: Travels and Eesearclies xmdertaken at the cost of the 
Prussian Government, by J. J. Eein, Translated from the 
German. 2nd ed. London, 1888. 

Japanese Picture Books. 3 vols. 

Japanese Pottery, being a native report with an introduction 
and catalogue, by A. W. Pranks. London, 1880, 

Japonica, by Sir E. Arnold. Illustrations by E. Blum. London, 
1892. 

Java Pacts and Fancies, by A. de Wit. London, 1905. 

Jinrikisha Days in Japan, by E. E. Scidmore. New York, 1891. 

Journeys in Persia and Kurdistan, by Mrs. Bishop. 2 vols. 
London, 1891. 

Kokoro, hints and echoes of Japanese inner life, by L. Hearn. 
London, 1896. 

Letters from India describing a Journey in the British 
Dominions of India, Tibet, Lahore, and Cashmere, 1828-31, 
by V. Jacquemont. 2 vols. London, 1834. 

Letters to the People of India on Eesponsible Government, by 
L. Curtis. London, 1918. 

Life of the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, by Sir T. E. 
Colebrooke. 2 vols. London, 1884. 

The Mameluke or Slave Dynasty of Egypt, a.d. 1260-1517, by 
Sir W. Muir. London, 1896. 

The Middle Eastern Question, or some Political Problems of 
Indian Defence, by Y. CMrol. London, 1903. 

The Mikado’s Empire, bv W. E. Griffis. 8th ed. New York, 
1895. 

Modern Egypt, by the Earl of Cromer. 2 vols. London, 1908. 

The Monuments of Upper Egypt, a translation of the Itineraire 
de la Haute Egypte of Auguste Mariette-Bey, by Alphonse 
Mariette. London, 1877. 

The Mummy Chapters on Egyptian Funereal Arclunology, by 
E. A. W. Budge. 2nd ed. Cambridge, 1894. 

Narrative of a Mission to Bokhara in the years 1843-5 to ascertain 
the fate of Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly, by J. 
Wolffe. 3rded. London, 1846. 

Natives of Northern India, by W. Crooke. London, 1907. 

New China and Old : personal recollections and observations of 
thirty years, by Yen. A. E. Moule. 2nd ed. London, 1892. 

New Light on Ancient Egypt, hy G. Maspero, translated from 
the French by E. Lee. London, 1908. 
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Nineveli and its Palaces, by J. Bonomi. 3rd ed. London, 1889. 
Old-World Japan. Legends of tbe Land of the Gods. Ketold by 
P. Rinder. Illustrations by T. F, Robinson. London, 1895. 
Out of Doors in Tsaiiand, a record of the seeings and doings of 
a Wanderer in Russia, by F. J. Whishaw. London, 1893. 
The “ Overland ’’ to China, by A. R. Colq^uhoun. London, 1900. 
Panjab Settlement Manual, by J. M, Douie. Lahore, 1899. 

La Perse, la Chaldee et la Susiane, par Jane Dieulafoy. 2 vols. 

. Paris,. 1887. 

Persia and the Persian Question, by G. N. Curzon. 2 vols. 
London, 1892. 

Persia and the Persians, by S. G. W. Benjamin. London 1887. 
Persian Art, by Major R. M. Smith. 2nd ed. London. 

The Persian Problem, by H. J. Whigham. London, 1903. 
Picturesque Kashmir, by A. Neve. Illustrated by 6. W. Millais. 
London, 1900. 

The Praises of Amida, seven Buddhist Sermons translated from 
the Japanese of Tada Kanai by Rev. A. Llovd. Tokyo, 
1907. 

Problems of the Far East, by G. N. Curzon. New and revised 
ed. Westminster, 1896. 

The Religions of Japan from the dawn of Historv to the Era of 
Meiji, by W. E.'Griffis. London, 1895. 
Rubaiyat-i-Umar-i-Khayam. 

Russia in Asia, a record and a study, 1558-1899, by A. Krausse. 
2nd ed. London, 1900. 

Russia in Central Asia in 1889 and the Anglo-Russian Question, 
by G. N, Curzon. London, 1889. 

A Simplified Grammar of the Japanese Language (modern written 
style), by B. H. Chamberlain. London, 1886. 

Social Life among the Assyrians and Babylonians, by A. H. 

Sayce. (By-Paths of Bible Knowledge, xviii.) London, 1893. 
Tales of Old Japan, by A. B, Mitford. London, 1894. 

Things Japanese, being notes on various subjects connected with 
Japan for the use of travellers and others, by B. H. 
Chamberlain. 2nd ed. London, 1891. 

Through China with a Camera, by J. Thomson. Westminster, 
1898. 

Through Persia from the Gulf to the Caspian, by F. B. Bradley- 
Birt. London, 1909. 

Through the Heart of Asia over the Pamir to India, by G. 
Bonvalot. Illustrations by A. Pepin. Translated from the 
French by C. B. Pitman. 2 vols. London, 1889. 

Through the Yang-tse Gorges, or Trade and Travel in Western 
China, by A. J. Little. 3rd ed. London, 1898. 

Tracts. 4 vols. Egypt, India, Japan. 

Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and China during the years 1844-5-6, 
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by M. Hue, translated from the French by W. JlayJitt. 
Eei:)riiit ed,, 2 yoIs. Chicago, 1898. 

A Yoyage to East-India, by E. Terry. London, 1655. 

Wanderings in China, by C. F. Gordon Gumming. London, 1888. 

Books 

An Early Chinese Culture, by J. 6. Andersson. Eeprint from tlic 
Bulietin, Geological Survey of China. Peking, 1923. Bought. 

Anthropology of Northern China, by S. M, Shirokogorof!. R.A.S. 
(North China Branch), extra vol. ii. Shanghai, 1923. 

From Author. 

Archseological Dept, of H.E.H, The Nizam’s Doininions. Annual 
Eeport, 1330 F. a.b. 1920-1. Calcutta, 1923. 

From Director. 

Survey of Ceylon. Epigraphia Zeylanica, being Lithic and 

other Inscriptions of Ceylon, ed. and tr. by M. de Z. 
Wickremasinghe. Vol. ii, pt. v, London, 1923. 

Froyn Government of Ceylo7i. 

Ardha-Magadhi Eeader, by Banarsi Das Jain. Lahore, 1923. 

From Principal^ Oriental College. 

Asia Major, ed. B. Schindler et F. Weller. Vol. i, fase. i. Leipzig, 
London, 1924. From Editor. 

Assyrian Medical Texts from the Originals in the British Museum, 
by E. C. Thompson. London, 1923. From Author. 

The Babylonian Epic of Creation restored from the recently 
recovered Tablets of Assur. Transcription, Translation, and 
Commentary by S. Langdon. Oxforcl, 1923. 

Froyyi Ptihlishers. 

Baudhayana Srauta Sutram, a Sanskrit "Work of the Vedic 
Literature, ed. by W. Caland. Vol. iii, fasc. vi (concluding 
the work), Bibliotheca Indica, N.S., No. 1460. Calcutta, 
1924. From Editor. 

Bengal District Gazetteers. Pabna, by L. S. S. O’Malley. 

Calcutta, 1923. From Government of India. 

Records. Chittagong. Vol. i, 1760-73 (Letters received 

and issued). Calcutta, 1923. 

From High Cornmissioyier. 

Bhattakalanka-Deva^ Karnataka->^ahdanu^asanam, with its 
Vritti or Gloss, named Bhasha-Manjari and Vyaldiya or 
Commentary thereon, called Manjari-Makaranda, ed. by 
Eao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar. Bangalore, 1923. 

From Director, Arckceological Eesearches. 

Bibliotheca Buddhica. xviii. Taranatha’s Edelsteinmine, 
das Buch von den Vermittlern der Sieben Inspirationen. 
Aus dem Tibetischen iibersetzt, von A. GriinwedeL Heft, i, ii. 
Petrograd, 1914. 
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Bibliotlieca Buddliica. xix. Tibetski perevod socineiii 
Samtaiiantarasiddbi Dbarmakirti i Samtaiiatarasiddliitika 
Vinitadeva, T. Stcberbatsk}’'. i, ii. Petrograd, 1916. 

— — XX. Tibetsld perevod Abliidbarmako^akarikab i Abbi- 
dliarmakogabhasyam socineni Vasubandlm, T. Stcberbatsky. 
Petrograd, 1917. 

— xxi. Spbutartha Abbidharinako 9 avyakliya tbe work of 
Ya^oaiitra. First Kocastbana, ed. by 8. Levi and T. 
Stcberbatsky. Petrograd, 1918. From Professor StcJierbatshj, 
Bibliotbeqiie des Arabisants Fran^ais publiee sous la Direction 
de G. Foucart. Ser. Silvestre de Sacy. T. Le 
Caire, 1923. From Publishers. 

Die Bogbazkoi-Texte in Umscbrift 1^^** Bd. Einleitung : Die 
Keiisclirift von Bogbazkdi. Bd,, Heft i. Gescbicbtlicbe 
Texte aus deni alten Cbatti-Reicb aiitograpbiert, von 
E. Forxer. Wisseiiscbaftlicbe Veroffentiicbung der D.O.G., 
41, 42. Leipzig, 1922. Bought. 

Tbe Book of Estber in the Light of History, by J. Hoscbaiider. 

Philadelphia, 1923. From Publishers. 

The Buddhist Conception of Spirits, by Biinala Cbaran Law. 
Foreword by Rao Saheb S. Krisbnaswami Aiyangar. 
Calcutta Or. Ser., No. 11, E. 4. Calcutta, 1923. 

From Author. 

Candra-Vrtti der Original-kommentar Candragomin’s zu seinem 
grammatischen Sutra, berausgegeben von B. Liebicb. Kunde 
des Morgenlandes. Leipzig, 1918. From Author. 

Candra-Yyakarana die Grammatik des Candragomin. Sutra, 
Unacii, Dbatupatha, berausgegeben von B. Liebicb. Kunde 
des Morgenlandes. Leipzig, 1902. From^ Author. 

Catalogue of the Library of the India Office. YoL ii, pt. iv. 
Supplement, 1906-20. Bengali Books, by J. F. Blumhardt. 
London, 1923. From Secretary of State for India. 

Census of India, 1921. Yol. iv. Baluchistan, by Major T. C. 
Fowie and Rai Bahadur Diwan Jaimat Bai. 

Yol. V, pts, i, ii. Bengal, by W. H. Thompson. 

Yol. vi, pts. i, ii. City of Calcutta, by W. H. Thompson. 

Calcutta, 1923. 

Yol. xii. Coorg, by K, N, Subbaraya. Madras, 1923. 

Yol. XV, pt. ii. Punjab and Delhi, by L. Middleton and 

S. M. Jacob. Lahore, 1922. 

Yol. xvi, pt. i. United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, by 

E. H. H. Edye. 

Pt. ii. United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, by 

E. H. H. Edye and W. B. Tennant. Allahabad, 1923. 

Frojn High Commissiojier, 
Chinese Characteristics, by A. H. Smith. 5th ed., revised with 
illustrations. Edinburgh, 1900. Bought. 
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Classical Sanskrit Literature, by A. B. Keith. (The Heritage of 
India Series.) Calcutta, London, 1923. From Publishers. 

Early Architecture in. Western Asia. Chaldsean, Hittitc, Ass3rrian, 
Persian, a historical outline by E. Bell. London, 1924. 

Fro?n Publishers. 

Eastern Bengal Ballads, Mymensing (Eamtanu Laiiiri Eesearch 
Fellowship Lectures for 1922-4, in two Parts). YoL i. 
Compiled and Edited by Bineschandra Sen, Foreword by 
Earl of Eonaldshay. Calcutta, 1923. From. Publishers. 

Elements of Hindustani Grammar for the use of Students and 
Outsiders, compiled by Ram Pershad. Ajmer, 1916. 

From Author. 

An English-Nubian Comparative Dictionary, by G. W. Murray. 
(Harvard African Studies, vol. iv.) London, 1923. 

From Publishers. 

Examj)les of Indian Sculpture at the British Museum. Twelve 
Collotype Plates selected by Laurence Binyon, with an 
Introduction by William Rothenstein and a Foreword by 
Sir Hercules Read. (The India Society.) London, 1923. 

From Publishers. 

Les Figurines Funeraires Egyptienne, par L. Spelecrs. (Foiula- 
tion Universitaire de Belgique.) Bruxelles-Londres, 1923. 

From Publishers. 

Handbook for the Indian Army. Garhwalis, by Capt. J. Evatt, 
revised by Lieut. -Col. K. Henderson. Calcutta, 1924. 

Frorn Government of India. 

A Hausa Phrase Book, by A. C. Parsons, revised by Rev. G. P. 
Bargery. London, 1924. 

From Crown Agents for the Colonies. 

History of Assyria, by A. T. Oimstead. New York, London, 
1923. Fro7n Publishers. 

A History of the Peninsular Malays, with chapters on Perak and 

Selangor, by R. J. Wilkinson, 3rd ed., revised. Singapore, 
1923. Fro7n Publishers. 

Indian Historical Records Commission. Proceedings of Meetings. 
Vol. V. Fifth Meeting, Calcutta, Jan., 1923, Calcutta, 1923. 

From High Commissio7ier. 

Islamstiidien vom Werden u. Wesen der islamischen Welt von 
C. H. Becker. Bd. Leipzig, 1924. From Publishers. 

Japanese Sword-mounts in the Collections of Field Museum, 
by Helen C. Gunsaulus. Pixblication 216, Anthropological 
Series, Vol. xvi. Chicago, 1923. Frofn Publishers. 

Keilschrifttexte aus Bogliazkdi 4^®® Heft. Antographien von 
E. Forrer. Wissenschaftliche VerMentlichung der D.O.G. 30. 
Leipzig, 1920. Bought. 

Das Kitab al-hiial ual-maharig des Abu Bakr Ahmad ibn 'Umar 
ibn Muliair as-Saibani-al-Hassaf, herausgegeben von J. 
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Scliaclit. Beitriige znr semitischen Philologie n. Lingiiistik, 
: Heft 4. Hannover, 1923. Fro7n Publishers, 

The life of the Icelander Jon Olafsson, Traveller to India, 
written by himself and completed about a.b. 1661, with 
a continuation, by another hand, up to his death in 1679. 
Translated from the Icelandic ed. of S. Blondal by Bertha S. 
Phillpotts. VoL i. Life and Travels, Iceland, England, 
Denmark, White Sea, Faroes, Spitzbergen, Norway, 1593- 
1622. Ed. by the Translator. (Hakluyt Society.) London, 

1923. 

Linguistic Gleanings. Lehnworterstudien, by H. Skold. Lunds 

Universitets Arsskrift., N.F., Avd. i, Bd. 19, Nr. 5, 7. Lund, 
Leipzig, 1923. From Author. 

Luxor and its Temples, by A. M. Blackman, illustrated by 
Major B. Fletcher. London, 1923. Prow Author. 

Materalien ziim Dliatupatha, von B. Liebich. Heidelberger 
Akademie, 1921. From Author. 

Memoir es publics par les Membres de ITnstitut Fr. d’Archeo. 
Or. du Caire sous la Direction de G. Foucart. T. 49. Maqrizi 
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The Earlier History of the Arabian Nights 

By D. B. MACDONALD, Hartford, U.S.A. 

JT is unfortunate that almost all investigators of the origin 
and development of, the Nights have been, more or less, 
under the spell of that quite modern recension which Zotenberg 
first identified and called ‘‘la redaction egyptienne"’ (here- 
after ZEE)* In the numerous Egyptian prints derived from 
the I Bulaq edition (Bulaq, a.h. 1262 =a.d. 1836), in the 
Calcutta edition of the same recension (II Calcutta, a.d. 1839- 
42), in at least two Beyrout editions (Salhani and Adabiya 
Pre^s), this recension has attained to the dignity of a Yulgate, 
and of it most people, even most Arabists, think when they 
refer to the Arabian Nights. This almost subconscious 
assumption was the great obscuring element in Lane’s mind 
and with De Goeje in his Britannica article on the Nights. 
From this point of view it is especially unfortunate that 
Zotenberg did not publish any further researches ; he %vas 
evidently on his way to complete freedom of attitude. August 
Muller, in his “ Sendschreiben ” to De Goeje (“ Zu den 
maxchen der tausend imd einen nacht,’’ Bessenberger’s 
Beitrdge, xiii, pp, 222-44 ; cf. too his more popular article, 
“ Die Marchen der Tausend und einen Nacht ” in Der Deutsche 
Rundschau, xiii, 10, July, 1887, pp. 77-96), had evidently 
reached such freedom even before Zotenberg’s Notice {Notices 
et Extraits, xxviii, 1, pp. 167-320) appeared ; and the same 
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IMds good of Stanley Lane-Poole in Ins I'ecast and expansion 
of Lane’s Eeview ”, added to the Bohn ” edition of Lane’s 
translation (yoL iv, pp. 303-22). 

In the following notes, by-products of my very broken work 
for some years past on an edition of the Galland and Vatican 
MSS. of the Nights (hereafter 6 and V), I begin with as few 
presuppositions as I can. I recognize that the Nights has 
assumed many very different forms and that, perhaps, the 
title Nights ” is the only thing common to them all. I make 
no attempt to take account of all my predecessors or to -write 
a history of the long investigation which begins with Galland’s 
Dedicace and the notes in his Journal.^ I pick out the elements 
in that history, brought to light by different investigators in 
the past, which seem to me significant, and I bring them into 
relation with what little discoveries I have myself made, and 
the views which I have come to hold. Much of this work has 
had to be preliminary — a clearing, as it were, of the ground. 
Thus Zotenberg cleared the Vulgate out of the way, and I may 
venture to claim that I have myself cleared away two of the 
greatest sources of obscurity and confusion in Ilabicht’s so- 
called Tunisian recension (this Journal for 1909, pp. 685-704) 
and the I Calcutta edition (Browne Volume, pp, 304-21).^ 
And, above all, these notes centre round the evidence which 
minute verbal study of G has furnished, as it is beyond 
question the oldest considerable mass of a Nights text which 
has yet come to light. 

In my preceding article in the Browne Volume I began with 
the extant MS. evidence and worked back. I now begin with 

^ There is a good outline of such a history in the first 26 pp. of d. Oestrup, 
Studier over tusind og en 1891. See also a French resume of this book 
with other notes on the Nights by the late Emile Galtier in Mimoires . . . 
de rinstitut Frangais ArcJieologie Ortentah du Caire, t. xxvii, pp, 135-94, 
Cairo, 1912. 

2 May I ask my readers to strike out, in that article, the words {p. 313, 
1. 11), ‘‘In this he follows an Arabic preface to ” ? I unhappily trusted 
my memory and it misled me. The Persian preface to I Calcutta is not 
represented in the Russell MS., but the Arabic introduction to I Calcutta 
is verbatim in that MS. 
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tlie oldest/ e 2 :lem^?-Z evid and work down towards tlie MSS. 
That oldest external evidence is certainly contained in 
Emmanuel Cosquin’s criticism of. Be Goeja’s hypothesis. Tiie 
great Dutch Arabist suggested (Britannica, 9^ 10, 11, under 

Thousand and 03ie Nights ’b fuller in De Gidslot fSepternber, 
1886),, that the frame-story of the. Nights and the story of 
Esther in the Old Testament both went back to the same old 
Persian folk-tale. This suggestion was and is, perhaps, still 
very widely accepted, but so competent a folklorist as Cosquiii 
had no difiiculty in showing Le Prologue-Cadre des Mille et 
line Nnits,’' Revue Bihlique, Jan.-April, 1909) ^ that the frame- 
story is fundamentally of Indian origin. Further, he analysed 
it into three quite distinct elements — (i) a husband in despair 
at the treachery of his wife recovers joy and health, in learning 
that a high personage is equally unfortunate ; (ii) a super- 
human being is tricked by a woman, although he keeps her in 
close confinement ; (iii) an inexhaustible conteuse ingeniously 
escapes a danger which menaces either her or her father or 
both, p. 4/268 — and proved the separate existence of these in 
Indian storiology. Still further, through a curious accident 
of translation, the existence of one of these in India before 
A.B. 261 can be shown. And again, still further, these elements 
passed into the folk-lore and literature of Europe apart from 
the Nights. But most striking of all is the proof that the 
Prologue to The 101 Nights 'b a comparatively little-known 
companion collection to The 1,001 Nights ’b and one 
preserved in only a small number of MSS., gives the first and 
most important element in a form much nearer to the Indian 
story, which is that of the young man, famed for his beauty, 
who becomes ugly because of a concealed sorrow, and thus 
incurs danger. That is, the framework of ‘‘ The 101 Nights 
is not a later imitation of that of The 1,001 Nights "b but 
is nearer to the original.^ 

^ Now also in the posthumous collected volume, “ Etudes Folkloriques,” 
pp. 265-347. 

2 I do not attempt here to give details. For these, see Cosquin anti 
Gaudefroy-Bemombynes, cited below. 
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Since Cosqiiiii wrote Ms masterly study, a translation of Tke 
101 Nights ’’ by Gandefroy-Demombynes from MSS. in the 
Bibliotlieqiie Nationale has appeared Les Cent et Une Nuits 
Tradiiites de FAiabe,” E. Gnilmoto, Paris [no date], pp. xvi, 
352). He based his version on Ponds arabe 3660, but used the 
other two in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Ponds arabe 3661, 
3662, and also a very incomplete MS. belonging to Rene 
Basset. All these are quite modern and of Maghribi origin. 
Another MS., also Maghribi but said to be several centuries old 
and on parchment, was in the possession of Sainte Croix 
Pajot in 1842, and certain stories from it, translated by him, 
were inserted in Les Mille et un Jours’’, an omnium 
gatherum published at Paris by Pourrat Preres in that year 
and also later (Nos. 309, 310 in Chauvin’s Bihl. ar., iv, pp. 122, 
221). This MS. had been given to Pajot by le scheik Reffaa- 
Efendi, directeur de I’^cole des langues au Cairo . . . il 
etait, dit il, depuis plusieurs siecles dans sa famille ” (p. 8) ; 
its present ownership is unknown (Gaudefroy-Demomb}mes, 
p. 252, note). The text of two stories in MS. 3660 was published 
in 1888 by Florence Groff in her “ Contes Arabes Extraits 
des MSS. de la Bibliotheque Nationale ” (Paris, Jjeroux). 
There is also a Berber translation of this collection which 
has been described by Rene Basset in the Rev. des Trad. Pop., 
vi, pp. 449’-58. 

It will be seen that the evidence for this shorter collection 
is all very modern and of the extreme West. Even the Cairo 
MS. was of Magliribi origin, and we have no real assurance as to 
its age. Yet the Prologue agrees in part with the geographic 
cally and chronologicMly remote Indian story much more 
nearly than does the Prologue of our Nights ; also, in another 
detail it is in close accord with the description in the Fikrist, to 
which I shall come immediately (Cosquin, pp. 25-7/291-3). 
In Hajji Khalifa, No. 11289 (Pliigel’s edition, vol. v, p. 356), 
there is, however, another trace of this collection. There we 


read, 4j U 
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, 'Tliis . is,, evidently/' ‘-le .pMlosoplie .Femias cm 

Felixas ’’ who. tells the stories to a .king in MSS* 3661 and 3062 
(DeniGinbyiies, pp. 1, 351), I owe this reference to a note in 
Chanviii’s5i6L ar., iv,p, 121. Further, Gandefroy-Demombynes 
has added to his translation a very rich apparatus of folk-lore 
and historical notes. In one of these (pp. 13-21) he has 
described yet another collection with yet another version of 
this same Prologue. It is in Fonds arabe 3655, fols, 36 ff., 
and begins with the Indian story, to which Cosquin directed 
attention, of the man with the beautiful face, but follows 
it up with quite different stories of men who had similar 
experiences and closes with the 'Ifrit and his chest. 

"WTiatever view we may take of Cosquin's criticism on De 
Goeje’s hypothesis of a connexion of origin between the 
Prologue of the Nights and the Book of Esther and of the 
relation of both to Persian national legends, there can be no 
question that it has removed the origins of the Nights into 
the W’^orld of folk-lore tales and out of that of literary tradition. 
These Indian folk-lore elements may have left India at a 
sufiBciently remote period to have become nationalized in 
Persia, worked up with native Persian legends — if native 
is applicable to any such things— and Persian names, and even 
to have furnished the basis for Esther. As the bounds of our 
folk-lore knowledge widen, so frontiers vanish for its tales. 
Literary tradition, such as the origin of Kalilah wa-Dimnah ’h 
is, of course, another tiling. 

In this new light the Nights loses, too, its uniqueness ; it 
becomes the one, among several similar collections, which has 
achieved the greatest success. The 101 Nights ’’ and at 
least one other collection have a more primitive form of the 
Prologue, as we have seen, than is found in any MS. of The 
1,001 Nights at present known, even although the forms of 
the^Prologue of the latter vary greatly in diffeient MSS. (cf. e.g. 
Zotenberg’s Notice, pp. 10/176 ff.). 

It is true that all stories, however '' literary go back in 
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the last analysis to folk-lore elements ; but Here the folk-lore 
elenieiits are much nearer than we had imaginech and as the 
Nights goes on its way, assuming different forms, we see it 
changing and developing under continued folk-lore influence. 
The stories which are gradually inserted in it existed earlier 
in independent forms and these forms wwe often of a markedly 
popular character. There is a good illustration of this in the 
picaresque stories about "Ali a^-Zaibaq, Ahmad ad-Danaf, 
Hasan Shuman, Dalila al-Muhtala with her daughter Zainab, 
etc., which appear in ZEE, Nights 698-719 ; see e.g. II Calcutta, 
vol. iii, pp. 416-79. Galland already knew of a separate 
version in 12 volumes; see the extract from his Journal 
quoted by Zotenberg in 'his Notice, p. 29/195. There are, 
too, a number of MSS. in European libraries and several 
modern prints, evidently for popular reading. For details on 
these, see Chauvin’s Bihl. ar., v, p. 248. I have myself four 
prints : one (Beyrout, 1866) the author of which is said to be 
Ahmad b. h4bd Allah al-MasrI ; another, carefully expurgated 
but evidently of the same recension, although the author is not 
named, of BejTOut, 1894 ; the third and fourth are professedly 
by the same author, but are of a different recension, and 
have many Egyptian colloquialisms ; one was lithographed in 
Cairo in 1297 /1880, and the other printed from type at Cairo, 
1324/1906. These are all much fuller than the form in the 
Nights, which consists only of certain incidents with some 
references left standing to others unnarrated ; the complete 
romance is a very curious combination of the picaresque and 
the pseudo-historical Some form of it evidently existed in 
the time of the Egyptian historian Abu-l-Mahasin (d. a.d. 
1470), for he mentions (ed. Juynboll, ii, 305) Ahmad ad-Danaf 
as a figure in popular romance, and suggests that his original 
was a certain Hamdi of the tenth century a.b. But, of course, 
it is illegitimate to take this, as does De Goeje in his Britamiica 
article on the Nights, as a reference to the extracts which have 
been taken into ZEE and to deduce that the Nights in that 
form must have existed before 1470. 
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, Further, it BO happens that we have quite au.old MS. of a 
storj which shows that story on the border line of passing 
over from independent existence to incorporation in a recension 
of the Nights. It is the Story of SCil and Slmimil, which was 
edited by C. F. Seybokl with a German translation from the 
unique MS. in the Tilbingen University Library Gescliichte 
von Sul und Schumul . . . herausgegeben von Dr. C. F. 
Seybokl” . . . Leip., Spirgatis, 1902). Seybokl assigned the 
MS. to, at latest, the fourteenth century and thought it of >Syrian 
origin. The latter point is probably correct and separates 
the MS. sharply from the almost certainly Egyptian G ; of the 
date we cannot be so assured. Seybokhs edition covers lOi 
printed pages ; on pp. 6, 9, 12, 16, 18, 21, 25, 28, 32 come 

divisions into Nights, and in this part cilill is the 
form of address. From p. 35 to the end there are no divisions 

into Nights, but at intervals come 


<.,,^1^ and the form of address is d.2iU« I ; finally, 

on p. 104 conies a Night ending. The Night divisions are 
strikingly like those in G and are thus of a form in which the 
number of the Night can be added, in syntactical independence , 
as a rubric ; and in this MS., though spaces have been left for 
numbers, these have not been inserted. Thus, p. 21: — 


0^5^ A l 













dim Jliij c^e- 0 



[S])ace of a coujfle of lines for mmiher of NigM,] 


.iiiJl tills 2il>lfl]l 
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cfA^Ui c^51s J 

, , • 0 ^ 'AAia.^li 

In other places O-J^bls is omitted and a \j/f j stands 

instead of 45*^ All thds means, I take it, that the scribe 

of this MS. had decided to adapt the story to insertion in a 
recension of the Nights. He therefore transcribes it and 
breaks it into Nights as he goes, omitting the other Edwl 
references. But he does not insert the numbers of the Nights, 
as that could only be done when the story was put in its place 
in the recension. When rather more than a third through, his 
patience fails, and he transcribes his MS. as it lies before him — 
those who have had much to do with such MSS. will not find 
this strange ; then he finishes in style, with an elaborate Night- 
ending in which the king looks forward to killing Scheherazade 
when he has got all her stories. Evidently the MS. w^^as never 
actually part of a recension of the Nights, as the numbers 
would then have been inserted. 

Similar examples of Arabian Nights stories existing in an 
independent and more original form could easily be multiplied, 
and perhaps, in the light of such cases, it is not too daring to 
suggest that the presumption with regard to each story in the 
Nights is that it existed first in such independence and even in a 
fuller form. Such a position will, I think, in the sequel be 
found tenable even for the earlier stories of the Galland 
recension which, from childhood's associations, we commonly 
think of as peculiarly the Arabian Nights. We must, therefore, 
completely depolarize our minds as to what lies behind the 
phrase, Thousand and One Nights.” It denoted very 
different things at different times ; and it is the object of the 
present paper to attempt some guess as to what those different 
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things weie: liirtlier,-'it may be for clarity to distinguish 
three stages in this process: first, the simple folklore 
elements current orally and in the memories of the peoples ; 
secondly, these elements worked up and used in stoiies by 
conscious literary artists, whether reciters or writers ; thirdly^ 
these stories incorporated in specific recensions of the Nights. 
For myself, I think that the compilers of the difereiit 
recensions of the Nights stole their brooms ready made. 

In the annals of Hamza of Ispahan (finished 350/961) there 
is a passage (ed. Gottwaldt, pp. il i.) which is often brouglit 
into connexion with this story-literature. In it he does not 
mention the Nights, and, although he does mention the Book 
of Sindibad and of Shimas and others, it is from an entirely 
different point of view than that of folk-lore or even of 
literature. He says, if I understand the passage rightly, that 
when, after the death of Alexander, the rule fell into the hands 
of the muluh at-tawd'if, “they ceased from war and from 
mutual contention among themselves and one of them would 
overcome another only by diificult questions. In their days 
were composed the books which are now in the hands of the 
people, such as the Book of Maruk (?) and the Book of 
Sindibad and the Book of Barsanas (?) and the Book of Shimas 
and the like, about 70 books in all And they continued in 
this way until there had reigned of them twenty-odd kings, in 
the number of whom he whose aspirations urged him to war- 
like expeditions was exceptional.” This is exactly the 
situation in the Story of Ahiqar, where the king of Egypt 
wars against Sennacherib of Assyria by means of difficult 
questions and the wise Ahiqar has to be brought from prison to 
answer them. For Hamza of Ispahan, therefore, these books 
were a form of practical philosophy, and the stories in them 
were amthdl, apologues, stories told as examples or illustrations 
of situations or precepts ; for the distinction see my article, 
‘"Hikaya” in the Leyden Encyclopcedia ofIslam>, vol. ii, p. 304. 
Several of these collections have since, in one form or another, 
invaded the Nights, and even the Story of Ahiqar has been 
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taken up into one recension of the Nights, but that meant a 
distinct fall in their social standing ; they had passed from 
being the instructions of the wise and prudent to being the 
entertainment of the masses. This change is, I think, indi- 
cated even by Hamza when he speaks of them as now in the 
hands of the peojde (/i md%-n-nds) instead of those of kings 
and their councillors. Finally, it follows from all this that 
Hamza’s not mentioning the Nights here is no evidence that 
he did not know any book of that name. He was not dealing 
here wdth books of amusement. That Hamza knew some 
form of a Nights must be taken, considering his date, as 
almost certain. He was much more a student of literature 
and philosophy than a historian, although his Annals is, 
unfortunately, his only printed work. See on his literary 
activity Eugen Mittwoch in Mitteilungen des Seminars fur 
Orientalische Sp'achen zu Berlin, xii, pp. 109-69, and ZA, 
xxvi, pp. 270 ff. Professor Mittwoch is about to publish an 
edition of his Klmrdfdt aV Arab. 

But in the Murilj adh’dhahab (commonly translated The 
Golden Meadows ”) of Mas'udl (d. 345/956) we have an 
undoubted reference to the Nights ; or, perhaps better, to 
a ^‘Nights”. Mas^udi (ed. Barbier do Meynard, vol. iv, 
pp. 89 f. ; ed. Bulaq, a.h. 1283, vol. i, p. 297) is speaking 
of the lying stories made up or developed by pseudo-tradition- 
alists and by the qu§sds on such subjects as Iram Dhat al- 
Tmad and of how they made them to be pleasing and even 
historically accepted, first with kings and then with the 
masses of the people ; he has, of course, to put the matter 
discreetly, as many such stories went back to traditional 
authorities of the first rank. He then goes on These are 
like the books transmitted to us and translated for us from the 
Persian [in some MSS. Pehlevi], Indian, and Greek, the origin 
of which was similar to these, such as The Book of hazdr 
afsdna \ or, translated from Persian to Arabic, ' of a thousand 
Jchurdfas' for hhurdfa iu Persian is called afsdna. The people 
call this book ' A Thousand Nights and a Night ’ [or in some 
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MSS. of Mas'udi ‘ A Tlioiisand Nights ’], It is the stoiy of tlie 
king and the wazir and his daughter and her nurse (daf/a) 
[other MSS. read ' and of her slave girl ", jarvja, and some 
read, ' and of his two daughters '], whose names are ShIrMad 
and Dinazad [these names are given in many foiim in the 
MSS., as also in the MSS. of the Nights]. And such as ' The 
Book of Farza and Simas ’ [again many forms of the names in 
the MSS. ; cf. Fihnst, p. 306, 1. 2, and Chauvin, Bihl, ar., 
vol. ii, pp. 216 fi.] with what is in it of stories of the long [or 
kings] of India and the wazirs, and such as ' The Book of 
Sindibad ’ and other such books.” 

The Arabic word Mnirdfa has been left untranslated above 
because of the several meanings which it has assumed ; 
I shall return to it more than once below. We have, then, 
this passage of MasTidi, not only in the tw'o editions cited, 
but also quoted textually in four separate MS. forms in De 
Sacy’s Memoire sur Torigine du reoueil de contes intitule 
Les mille et une Nuits Academic des Inscriptions, vol. x, 
reprinted in Memoires d’histoire et de litt6rature orientale ”, 
Paris, 1832, pp. 216, 239 fi. To these De Sacy added a fifth, 
his own texte restitue ”, which does not agree exactly either 
with Barbier de Meynard's text or with that of Biilaq. But 
out of them all it is plain that Mas'udi knew a Persian book 
called Hazdr Afsmm, Thousand Stories,” that it 

had been rendered into Arabic, and that the Arabic form was 
popularly called Thousand and One Nights Further, it is 
plain that the framework story resembled that of our Nights, 
but was not quite the same. The characters in it were the 
king, his wazir, the wazir’s daughter, and the nurse of the 
daughter. But it is very curious that this is a combination 
which can be paralleled in different forms in Indian storiology. 
Cosquin (pp, 28,291 ff.) has given a number of similar 
^'cadres ”, Jain, Siamese, Javanese, Laotian, all linking up 
together and pointing back to an early Indian form with this 
combination of characters. Finally, the names as given by 
MasTidi are suggestively Persian. Shlrazad can easily be 
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for CliilirazacI, of noble race,” while Dinazad means “of 
noble religion ”, and De Goeje has shown in his articles 
already referred to, in De Gids (p. 4) and in the Britannica^ 
how Mas'udl connects these very names with the Jewish girl 
whom Bahman Ardashir married, and who was the mother 
of Princess Homai whom the Fihrist, as we shall see, connects 
with the origin of the Hazdr Afsdna, Thus (vol. ii, p. 129) 
Mas^udi gives Shahrazad as the name of this Jewish girl, and 
in another passage (vol. ii, p. 122) he calls her Dinazad, while 
in vol. i, p. 118, he tells how a king of Persia married a captive 
Jewish girl, had a child by her, and caused her people to 
return to their own country. Again, Firdawsi (vol. v, p. 11, of 
Mohl’s transl.) calls B[omai herself Shahrazad, as also does 
Tabari in his Tdnhh (i, p. 689). Evidently those Indian folk- 
tales have become very closely mixed up with Persian and 
even Jewish^ legendary history. Such a broad conclusion, in 
spite of Cosquin’s pleasant sarcasm, seems certain. 

The next witness to a Nights is the FihrisL In the first 
Fann of the eighth Maqdla we are given information about 
the tellers of Night-stories (asmdr) and of Kkurdfdt, fiotions 
told for amusement, and about the names of the books com- 
piled out of these. — Muhammad ibn Ishaq [i.e. the author of 
the Fihrist] said : The first -who made separate compilations 
(mmiafa) of khurdf dt and made books in which to put them 

^ This raises a much wider aud an exceedingly interesting question in the 
history of literature, hut one only indirectly connected with the present sub j ect . 
It illustrates, however, the interdependence of supposedly quite diilerent 
fields of research. To put it shortly, the thesis could be maintained that there 
is evidence of the existence among the Hebrews-— or Jews— of a distinct class 
of foreign story, of Persian origin, and that this class is much older than has 
been commonly supposed. The individuals in it which can at present be 
identified are four — Esther, Tobit, the story of Ahiqar, the Frame Story of 
the Nights. These are all connected by specific links of names or events, 
and the date of the group is shown by the existence of Alilqar in Egypt 
and in Aramaic on papyrus fragments of the fifth century b.c. The fates 
of the individuals have been singularly diverse. Esther got into the 
Hebrew canon ; Tobit into the Greek canon ; Afiiqar still exists as a chap- 
book in the Near East and is in one recension of the Nights ; the fourth is 
our present subject. All this suggests that the transmission of the Indian 
folk-lore elements must lie very far back. 
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and laid them Hp in libraries and in some gave speaking parts 
to beasts were the early Persians. Thereafter the Ashghanian 
kings, who were the third dynasty of the kings of Persia, gave 
themselves thereto. Thereafter that [branch of literature] 
increased and spread in the days of the Sasanian kings, and 
the Arabs translated it into the x4rabic tongue, and the 
eloquent and the rhetoricians took it up and corrected it and 
wrote it in elegant style and constructed, according to the 
idea of it, what resembled it. The first book, then, which was 
made according to this idea was '' The Book of Eazar Afsdna 
which means a thousand Jdmmfdt’\ The cause [or the 
motif, sabab] of that was that one of their kings, Arhenever he 
had married a woman and passed a night with her, killed hex 
on the morrow. So he married a girl of royal descent, pos- 
sessed of understanding and information, who was called 
Shahrazad. Then after she had come together with him, 
she began telling him khurdfdt and carrying the story along 
at the finish of the night in such a way as to lead the king to 
preserve her alive and that he would ask her in the second {or 
the following] night about the completion of the story, until 
she had passed a thousand nights, while he at the same time 
was having intercourse with her as his wife, until she was 
given a child by him, which she showed to him, informing 
him of the stratagem she had used with him. Then he admired 
her understanding and inclined to her and preserved ber alive. 
And the Idng had a qahramdna who was called Dlnarzfid, 
•and she assisted her in that. And it has been said that this 
book was composed for Humani, daughter of Bahman; and 
they make, with regard to it, other and different statements. 

Muhammad ibn Ishaq said The sound view— if it be the 
will of Allah !— is that the first to whom stories were told at 
night was Alexander the Great. He had people who made 
him laugh and told him Jchwdjdt, not seeking pleasure by that, 
but only to be vigilant and on his guard. After him the kings 
used for that purpose “ The Book of Hazdr Afsdna'\ It 
oontains a thousand nights and less than two hundred stories, 
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for the stories are often told in it during a number of nights. 
I have seen it complete several times and it is in reality a 
worthless book of stupid [Uteralhj, frigid] stories. 

Muhammad ibn Isliaq said Abu 'Abd Allah Muhammad 
ibii hibdus al-Jahshivari, the author of the Kitdb al-wuzard, 
began to compose a book in 'which he made choice of a thousand 
stories {smnar) out of the stories of the Arabs and the Persians 
and the Greeks and others, each part complete in itself, not 
joined to another. He called into his presence story-tellers 
{mmdmirun)y and took from them the best of what they knew 
and could recite, and he chose from the books compiled of 
stories {asmdr) and of Mmrdfdt what was to his taste and was 
superior. So he brought together for himself out of that 
480 nights, each night a separate story {samar) containing 
50 leaves, more or less. But death overtook him before he 
had finished what was in his mind, of completing a thousand 
stories. I have seen a number of parts of that [collection] in 
the handwriting of Abii-'t-Tayyib, the brother of ash-Shafi'L 

This is the testimony of the author of the Fihrist, waiting 
between a.h. 377 and 400, or perhaps slightly later. The 

meaning seems clear, although I am not sure that means 

exactly '' compiled or that has not passed over 

entirely from “ story told at night ’’ to simply “ story told 
by a professional story-teller The language of the Fihrist 
has not yet been studied for itself, and will have dijfiiculties 
for its future translator. It will be noticed that the con- 
federate of Shahrazad is a qahramdna, manageress, duenna, 
of the king, and bears the slave-name Dinarzad, with Dun- 
yazad as a variant reading in one MS. Ibn Ishaq also knows 
the story that the book was composed for Ilomai, or Khumani, 
or Humani (there are different forms of the name), daughter 
of Bahman. The same story appears to have been 
told, too, by the writer of an anonymous preface to the 
Shdhndma of Firdawsi. The same anonymous waiter tells 
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ttat the Hazar Afscim mm versified by a certain Eastl at the 
court of Mahmiid of Gliama. See A. Jlilller, in his Hmd- 
schreiben ’V p. 224; De Goeje, De Arabische Naeht- 
vertellmgen,’’ in l)e Gi*, p. 2 ; Payne, voL L\% p. 279 ; 
Biirton, voL viii of 12 vol. ed., p. 67, note 3 ; I cannot verify 
farther. All these, except Burton’s reference to James 
Atkinson, the translator of the Shalmcima, p. x, seem to go 
back to Wallenboiirg’s Notice snr \% Schahndme de Ferdoussi 
et traduction de plusieurs pieces relatives a ce poeme ”, 
Vienna, 1810, p. 52, a book which is inaccessible to me. [See, 
now, note at end of this article.] 

But it is certain that in the time of Ibn Ishaq the Persian 
Hazar existed and contained 1,001 nights and less than 

200 stories^ — say five nights to a story. In the Frame-Story 
we can be certain of Cosquin’s third point only (see p. xxx 
above), and not of even that entirely, for there is no mention 
of any father to be saved. The book was fairly common. 
A marginal note in an old hand in the principal Leyden 
fragment of the Fihrist (L in FliigePs apparatus) says, I have 
seen it in four volumes and it is called " xi thousand nights 
and a night k” This is evidently a reference to an Arabic 
translation ; but it is attached, in the Fihrist, to Ibn Ishaq’s 
description of the Bazar Afsma. It can hardly be a reference 
to any form of our present Nights, which “w-ould have filled 
much more than four volumes. Ibn Ishaq’s judgment on 
the Persian book is not to be taken as that of the ordinary 
Muslim 'alim. The present-day ‘XJlama, of course, with the 
rarest exceptions, have no use for the Nights, but Ibn Ishaq 
had a far more catholic range of interest and a sounder taste ; 
his book makes that evident. We may believe him, I think, 
that the Hazar Afsdna was really of very little value. 

The Jahshiyarl mentioned above is a perfectly well-known 
writer who died in a.h. 331, He is mentioned in the Fihrist, 
p. 12, 1. 23, and he has a paragraph to himself on p. 127, 
11. 22-4. He is there said to have belonged to the class of 
secretaries (Mtibs), of compilers of historical anecdotes 
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(ahlihmyun) and of raiters of formal official letters, mostlj 
in rliymed prose (mutarassilttn). Among Ms books was one 
on waars and secretaries, a collection of anecdotes, wMck lias 
survived and is in the Vienna library, and anotber on prosody. 
For otlier references to Mm see FliigeFs commentary to tlie 
Fihrist, pp. 6, 64, 149, and Alfred Wiener,'' Die Faraj ha'd ash- 
Shidda — Liteiatur,” Strassbnrg, 1913 (Triibner), p. 49, note 3. 
All these, liowever, add little information. Much more 
important are the references by Massignon, in his "Quatre 
Textes ’’ (Paris, 1914), p. 7. 

His book, even in its uncompleted form, must have been of 
•enormous extent. A collection of 480 stories of 50 leaves each 
would make up 24,000 leaves. On p. 115 of the Fihrist, 1. 12, 
we are told that the Aghdnl filled 5,000 leaves, and the 
printed text of the Aghdm in the Bulaq edition fills 3,850 pp. 
Jahshiyarf s collection, therefore, must have been nearly five 
times the length of the Bulaq 20 volume Aghdm, and each of 
his stories would have taken up over 58 pages of the Aghdnl 
print. This, it is plain, was no collection of anecdotes. Al- 
Mas'udi {Muruj, vol. viii, p. 249) makes mention of another 
book by Jahshiyari containing " thousands of leaves 

The reference to the " parts ’’ in the handwriting of Abu-t- 
Tayyib, the brother of ash-Shafi'i, is very puzzling. There 
are precisely similar references in the Fihrist to the hand of 
this brother of an ash-Shafi'i, p. 64, 1. 14 ; 65, 11, 2, 18 ; 72, 
1. 13 ; 92, 1. 8 ; but as Jahshiym died in a.h. 331 and the ash- 
Shafi'i died in 204, it is plain that this scribe cannot have 
been a brother of the founder of the legal school. The Fihrist 
knows another ash-Shafi'i, p, 214, IL 1-3, who is distinguished 
from the Imam by his full name. 

On p. 308, 11. 9-12, the author of Fihrist closes this 
Fann on the khurdfdt and amar with a significant remark, 
" Muhammad ibn Ishaq said The asmdr and khurdfdt were 
much desired and beloved in the days of the 'Abbasid Caliphs 
and especially in the days of al-Muqtadir (a.h. 296-320) ; so 
the professional scriveners (aZ-te?£3^rf%in) compiled and forged 
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[them], and of those who made them up was a mart known as 

Ibn Dilan ^ ( O *^ ^ • )> whose name wks Ahmad ibn Muhammad 

ibn Bilan, and another who was known as Ibn al-'Attar, and 
many besides.” 

He is here looking back on the close of a period. Part of the 
great literary and intellectual flowering under the early 
'Abbasids had been in stories of different lands. The sources 
of these had been Arab, Persian, By 2 ;antine Greek, and 
Indian. At first the authors and translators of these stories 
had been reputable writers who did not hesitate to put them 
out under their own names. They could say that these were 
traditions of the old days in the desert, or that they had been 
taken from the wisdom of the ancient Greeks or Persians or 
Indians. Such translated books brought their own reputa- 
tions with them, and had behind them learned names ; and 
in the case of the genuine Arab stories it was hard to distin- 
guish between tradition and fiction. Thus in the Mhrist 
{p. 307) there is a section giving the names of lovers whose 
stories {aMAWi) had passed into night-stories {samar). 
Further, the Fihrist 306, 11. 91) gives the names of four 
writers of established reputation, all mentioned at length 
elsewhere in the Fihrist, who had produced such stories. 
These appear to have lived towards the end of the second 
century of the Hijra. Still later, on p. 313, in a section on 
miscellaneous books, the composers or compilers of which are 
not known, the author gives a list of 25 hhurdfdt known only 
by laqab. I suppose he means that these are stories whose 
only connexion with a hypothetical origin is by a nickname 
occurring in them. There follow two sections of books on 
hattdlm and mughaffilln in which the names of the heroes are 
given, although not those of the authors. 

But the musdmirun, or professional story-tellers, 'were in a 
different situation. These had their temporary and oral 

^ There is a hatib Bilan in Ibn Miskawaih’s History, Gibb Memorial, 
vol. V, p. 574, L 4. 
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reputations, but with the ceasing of tlieir public appearances 
their names vanished too ; their names were as evanescent as 
those of the mass of actors and public entertainers with us. 
The forms which their stories had assumed in their memories 
and on their lips might possibly have been fixed by such 
eccentric amateurs of their art as Jahshiyari ; but otherwise 
ran every risk of being lost. Those who know the Muslim 
East will recognize that this is a situation perpetually recurring 
and existing to this day. In 1908 I was so fortunate as to 
pick up in Damascus a number of scrappy MSS. from the 
library of a deceased liikawdtl. d^ii^ their nature and condition 
were eloquent of the methods of his class. In Bagdad, in the 
third century of the Hijra, the public demand for such stories 
had risen beyond the supply of the reputable writers or of the 
oral performances of the public reciters. So, according to the 
passage already translated from the Mlirist, the professional 
scriveners filled the gap. These were, in general, anonymous, 
although the Fihrist gives two names, otherwise unknown to 
us. Naturally, this competition drove writers of reputation 
off the field, or, at least, into anonymity. Their art lost 
standing, and the public, in fact, wanted amusing and interest- 
ing stories with as little art to them as possible. So I have 
heard a coffee-house audience in Cairo protest to a story- 
teller when he wished to deviate from his story into poetry. 
They wanted things to happen and jokes to be cracked and 
had no use for die-away love chantings, however artistic. 
So, too, in Bagdad contact with the professional jester and 
entertainer (mudhik) affected the standing of the story-teller. 
See on these the Fihrist, pp. 140 ff., and especially the case of 
Abu-1- ^4nbas (p. 151, 1. 231) and his standing partly as 
astronomer and partly as boon companion of al-Mutawakbil 
and purveyor of 6aWiterature. Pp. 161-3 of the Fihrist 
are very significant as to this declension. Some other sides 
of the same literary situation will be found in my article 
'' Hikaya in the Leyden Encyclopedia of Islam, The result of 
it all was that stories in Arabic lost caste and became anony- 
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^moiis. . It may be worth. while in coimexi.on with this to note 
that' the authority quoted by al-MiifacldRl b, Salania, in his 
FWiir.{mei below) for ‘'stories-. of Khiirafa'b is an Ismail 
b. Aban'al-Warraq, ■\'\.h.om I cannot find in the Filirkt He, 
.in his turn/ quotes anthorities/, hut I cannot find any of 
.their names either. Yet ahMufaddal b. Salama evidently 
regards him as a reputable authority. It is allowable 
to conjecture that he is the rmn who d. 263, a native 
of Bait Libya {Ydqtii, i, p. 780). He occurs also in 
in TabarFs " History ” (Leyden ed., ser. i, p. 89 ; ser. iii, 
p.2373). 

We have seen that the author of the FiJirist uses for tliese 
stories the tivo terms asmdr and I'hirdfaL The classical use 
of asmdr and his very different use ha%'^e become plain ; but 
what were JcJiurdfdt ? According to the lexicons (Lane, 
p. 7266. ; Sihdli, s.v. ; LisdUy x, p. 412, 11. 18 ff.) a hkirdfa is a 
"pleasant and strange fictitious story The commonest 
explanation is that Khurafa was the name of a man who was 
carried off by the Jinn and, on his return, told wonderful tales 
about them. This is supported by traditions from Muhammad, 
in one of which the Prophet asserts, or is made to assert, that 
what KhurMa told was true. But the general consensus 
seems to have been that there could be no reliance on a 
Tiadlihu Khirdfa ; the phrase is used twice in that way in 
MaidanFs Amihal (ed. Cairo, 1310, i, p. 131 ; ii, p. 188). In 
the usage of the Ji^TOrthere is evidently no condemnatory 
meaning ; it is simply a pleasing fiction, and JcJiarrqfa means 
to produce such pleasing fictions. Later it came to mean 
ridiculously impossible stories as opposed to those which are 
fictitious but pleasing ; thus in DamirFs Ifaydt al-Mymmn, 
i, p. 185, 1. 31, and ii, p. 101, 1. 25 of ed. Cairo, 1313. At 
present it is only in the African Tripoli, apparently, that it 
has survived as the normal word for " story ; see Stumme, 
" Maxchen aus Tripolis.’^ 

But the most important passage for our purpose on hhurdfdi 
is in the commentary by ash-Sharishi on the Maqdmdt of 
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al-Hariri.^ At tlie end of Maqama IV Hariri calls tlie tale 
Just told by Abu Zaid Murdfatuhu Ms Jchurdfa ”, and says 
tliat the audience found it wonderful, i.e. they admired it. 
There is no context to determine whether Hariri (d. a.h. 516) 
thought that a kJmrdfa was simply a wonderful and incredible 
story, or was a story tokVwith refined literary art, for there 
is another derivation which regards the word as parallel in 
formation to fuhdha from fdkiha and meaning ‘‘ choice 
plucked fruits See Lane on the whole root and De Sacy’s 
Arabic commentary on this passage. The source for this 
interpretation, both in Lane and in De Sacy, seems to be 
al-Mutarrizi, who died a.h. 610; his Mughrib was used by 
Lane, and his commentary on Hariri by De Sacy. He is a 
very late authority for a new interpretation in lexicography, 
although a good authorit}^ for the usage and ideas of Hariri’s 
time. I suspect that his interpretation is based on a mis- 
transcription of nahhl as naJil. The Lisdn traces the story of 
Khurafa to Ibn al-Kalbl, apparently Hisham, ibn Muhammad 
al-Kalbi who died a.h. 204 or 206 ; cf. Brockelmann, i, p. 139, 
and Fihrist, pp, 95 ff. 

Sharishi (d. a.h. 619) comments as follows (ed. Cairo, 1314-, 
i, pp, 56 f .): — Khurdfatiihu means his diverting narrative 
{hadUhuhu al-WMlln), ‘'A haditJi of Khurafa ” is a proverb 
current on the tongues of the people in ancient and in modern 
times to express any narrative with no truth in it. It occurs 
in the proverbs of al-Mufaddal ^ with a sanad leading up to 
‘A’isha, that she said to the Prophet, “ Narrate to me the 
story of Khurafa {or a haditJi Khurdfa)F So he said, “ Khurafa 
was a good man and he informed me that he went out one 
night and a party of three of the Jinn met him and took him 
prisoner. One of them said, ‘ W e will let him off, ’ and another, 

^ I have since found this same series of stories vdth another abgut 
Khurafa in the Fdkhir of al-Miifaddal ibn Salama (ed. C. A. Storey, Leyden, 
1915, pp. 137-40). This was evidently Sbarisbfs source; but I translate 
Sbarisbi’s text with some varia-nts and corrections from the edition of the 
Fdkhir. I return below to ai-MufaddaTs date, 

® Eor al-Mufaddal’s authority here see top of p. 371. 
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',We .will, kill liim,’ and' .anotlier,. ‘;We. will enslave him.’ 
While they were taking counsel :as to him, lo' !. there came upon 
them a man [meaning evidently a human being*!, and he said, 
' Peace be upon you ! ’ They said, ' And upon tliee be peace I ’ 
.He said, ' And what are ye ? ’ . They said, A party of the 
Jinn ; we took this .man prisoner, so wn are considering about 
him.’ Then he said, ' If I narrate to you a wonderful narrative, 
will ye malie me a partner in him with yourselves ? ’ They 
said, ^ Yes.’ He said, ^ I was in prosperous circumstances, 
then they ceased and I was ridden with debt. So I went out, 
fleeing, and a terrible thirst befel me ; so I journeyed to a 
well and alighted that I might drink. Then some one called 
out to me from the well, Stand ! ” so I went away from it 
and did not drink. But the thirst overcame me and I returned ; 
then he called out to me. Again I returned a third time and 
drank and paid no attention to him. Then he said, 0 Allah ! 
if it is a man transform him into a woman, and if it is a wuman 
transform her into a man.” And lo ! I was a wurnan. I went 
to a certain city and a man mairied me and I bore him tivo 
children. Thereafter I returned to my own country, and I 
passed by the well of which I had drunk and I alighted. He 
called out to me as he had called at first, but I drank and paid 
no attention to him. So he prayed as at first, and I became a 
man as I had been. Then I came to my own country and 
married a wife and begat on her two children. So I have two 
sons of my loins and two of my ivomb.’ They said, ‘ This is 
wonderful ; thou art our partner/ Then while they were 
taking counsel, lo ! there came upon them a bull, flying ; and 
when it had passed them, lo 1 a man with a stafi (Mashaha) in 
his hand, searching in its traces {yahjim fl athrihi ; the 
FakJiir has yuMini, ‘'running’). He stopped beside them 
and saluted, and they returned the salute. And he inquired 
of them, and they answered him as they had aus veered their 
fellow. So he said, ' If I narrate to you a story more wonderful 
than this, will ye make me a partner in him with yourselves 1 ’ 
They said, ' Yes.’ He said, ‘ I had a paternal uncle who was 
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wealtliy. And lie had a beautiful daughter and we were seven 
brothers. And my uncle had a calf which he reared : but it 
escaped. So he said, '' Whichever of you will bring it back 
shall have my daughter.” So I took this staff of mine and girt 
myself and searched in its traces (the FakJiir reads as above). 
I was a youth {ghuldm) and I have grown grey ; but I have 
not overtaken it and it is not wearied {yahillu ; FdkMr, 
yankulu ?).’ Then they said, ^ This is a wonder ! Sit, and 
thou shalt be our partner.’ While they were taking counsel, 
lo ! there came upon them a man mounted on a mare, and 
behind him a youth [ghuldm) on a stallion. He saluted, as 
his two fellows had saluted, and they returned his salutation 
as they had returned it to his two fellows. Then he inquired of 
them and they informed him. He said to them, ‘ If I narrate 
to you a narrative more strange than this, will you make me a 
partner in him with yourselves ? ’ They said, ' Yes.’ He said, 
‘ I had an evil mother ’ — then he said to the mare on which he 
rode, * Was it thus ? ’ and she said with her head, ' Yes ’— 
he said, * and I suspected her with this black slave {^ahd) ’ — 
and he pointed to the horse on which his ghuldm- rode [and 
said to it], ^ Was it thus ? ’ and it said with its head, ' Yes.’ 

‘ So I sent one day on one of my affairs this ghuldm of mine 
(I follow the Fdkhir here, gJiuldmi) who is riding ; but she 
shut him up -with herself. He fell asleep (fa^aghfd) and saw in 
his sleep as though she uttered a cry, and lo ! there was a 
large field rat [jiiradh) which had come out. She said, '' Bend 
down thy head (usjud) ! ” and he bent it down. Nezt she said, 
Plough (uhruh ) ! ” and it ploughed. Next she said, Thresh 
(udncs) I ” and it threshed. Next she summoned a handmill 
[mkan) and it ground a cupful of smmq. She brought it to 
the ghuldm and said to him, '' Take it to thy master.” He 
brought it to me, but I used guile towards the two of them until 
I had made them drink the cupful, and lo ! she was a mare 
and he was a stallion.’ He said, ^ Was it thus ? ’ The mare 
with her head said, ‘ Yes,’ and the stallion with his head said, 

' Yes.’ Then they said, " This is the most wonderful thing 
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we .have; heard'; , tlioii art ouT' partner/ So they agreed and 
freed Ehnrafa/’ Then he came to the prophet and told him 
this , narrative. So ' whatever occurs of jesting narratives is 
referred back to Khiirafa to whom this narrative goes back 

In. the version of the Fdkhir the magic scene is some what 
different ; but not, I think, better. It runs after the appear- 
ance of the large field rat “ She said, ' Cleave ! ’ and it 
cleft (maJcJmra used of a ship in the water ; not, so far as I 
know, of ploughing). Next she said, 'Repeat!’ audit 
repeated {kmra'i). Next she said, ' Sow ! ’ and it sowed 
(zara'a). Next she said, ' Reap 1 ’ and it reaped (hmida). 
Next she said, ' Thresh ! ’ and it tlneshed {d(mt)J' 

Chauvin has already noted {Bibl. ar,j v, p. 150, note 1) that 
a similar scene to that in the story of Badr Basim is in the 
Kathd Sarit Sdgam (transl. C. H. Tawmey, vol. ii, pp. 167 1). 
I give it here from. Tawrney : — “ When I did not find you there 
I entered the house of a certain woman to lodge, as I was 
worn out, and gave her money for food. She gave me a bed, 
and being tired I slept for some time, but then I w'oke up, 
and out of curiosity I remained quiet, and watched her, and 
while I was watching, the woman took a handful of barley 
and sowed it all about inside the house, her lip trembling 
all the time with muttering spells. Those grains of barley 
immediately sprang up and produced ears ; and ripened, and 
she cut them down, and parched them and groimd them, and 
made them into barley-meal. And she sprinkled the barley- 
meal with water, and put it in a brass pot, and after arranging 
her house as it was before, she went quickly to bathe. Then 
as I saw that she was a witch, I took the liberty of rising up 
quickly : and taking that meal out of the brass pot, I trans- 
ferred it to the meal-bin, and I took as much barley-meal out 
of the meal-bin and placed it in the brass vessel, taking care 
not to mix the two kinds, etc.” The woman gives him that 
in the brass pot ; eats herself of that in the bin, and becomes 
a she-goat, which he sells to a butcher. 
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From tlie FaMir, then, it is plain that Sliarishi’s authority, 
whom he calls only Mirfa(Jdal, was Abu TMib al-Miifa<Jdal b, 
Salama b. ‘Isiin {Fihruty pp. 73 1), whom Brockelmann 
(voL i, p. 118, No. 8) appears to have confused as to date with 
his son Miihammad (De Slane’s Ihi Khallilcan, vol. ii, pp. 6-10 ; 
ed. Cairo, 1310, vol. i, p. 460). This al-Miifad<Jal could not 
have died as late as a.h. 308, and the floniit which De Sacy 
gives him Anth. Gram.,’’ p. 130, note 62) of a.h. 250 is 
probably correct ; with this Storey agrees. 

The tale of the redemption of Khurafa from the Jinn by 
means of three wonderful stories, told from their own ex- 
perience by three chance-met travellers, is exactly the first 
story of the Nights, that of the Merchant and the Jinni, 
which occupies Nights 1-7 in the Galland MS. According to- 
Chauvin, Bihl. ar., vi, p. 23, it has been studied by Oestrup, 

Studier over tusind ag en nat,” pp. 64-6, 149,^ and by 
Basset in Reih d. trad, pop., xvi, 28-36. But the three stories 
which are told are quite different from those in the Nights, 
although two of them are found elsewhere in the Nights. It 
has often been remarked that Shahrazad certainly did not 
put her best foot foremost in her story-telling and that this 
first experiment of hers is in a different class entirely from the 
story of the Fisherman and the Jinni, w'hich immediately 
follows. Further, even in the East, there has evidently been 
much dissatisfaction with the three intercalated stories, for 
they vary greatly in the MSS. The conjecture may at least 
be hazarded that this story is all that is left of an early form 
of a non-Persian and Arabic Nights. It is found, apparently, 
in all the MSS. which give the beginning of the Frame-Story, 
and it is of pronounced desert and Arabic type. It thus con- 
trasts at once with the Frame-Story, with its evident Persian 
origin and Persian names. 

Again, we may, I think, legitimately combine this with 
certain facts that the gives us : — (i) That the first 

Arabic Nights was a straight translation of the Persian Hazdr 
^ In Galtier’s abstract, pp. 143, 152. 
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jifsana, aMoiigli later it fell int^^ tlie liamls of litterateiiTK 
and rlietoricians who took it xip and variously improved and 
expanded it; (ii) That it was a comparatively small and 
common book in which every story averaged only a little over 
five nights ; (iii) That/ in the opinion of the author of the 
Fihrist, it was a worthless and stupid book. From tliis we 
seem driven to posit, as the first Arabic Nights, a compara- 
tively small book, the stories as well as tlie Frame being of 
marked Persian character, much like those in the various forms 
of the Book of Sindihad. Was there, then, formed from this 
another book, Arabic in type as well as language, but of 
about the same length as to the whole book and also as to the 
stories ? Our present Frame-Story with this first Story would, 
then, be all that was left of that recension. This Story of the 
Merchant and the Jinni certainly fits that hypothesis in its 
shortness and general poverty, and it is otherwise very 
difficult to explain how it stands in such pride of place. From 
the extant MSS. it is plain that a would-be compiler of the 
Nights often began with a quite small portion which had reached 
his hands and added to that such stories as he chose. Thus 
in the Reinhardt MS. in the Strasbourg University Library 
the first 73 pages are our best MS. representative of ZER ; but 
thereafter we have an entirely separate recension not found 
elsewhere ; and in the Wortley-Montague MS. in the Bodleian 
we have the G recension to the end of the Porter Cycle and 
thereafter chaos. See my Classification ” in the Browne 
Volume, pp. 318 f. 

I return to the three stories told by the three chance-met 
travellers in al-MufaddaFs narrative. The first--of the well 
wffiich changes sex—-is a very widely spread folk-lore story 
which assumes many different forms and which has found its 
way into ZFjR as part of The Seven Wazirs. Chauvin, Bibl, 
ar., viii, p. 43, gives ample details on its occurrence elsewhere. 
It is evidently of Indian origin. The second — of the fugitive 
no connexion that I know with any story that has 
ever been taken into the Nights. I fancy that the folklorist 
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would look for it under the class of competition in lying— -the 
class exists in Arabic. I am not sure about the staff ’’ which 
the youth takes with him. It is Jchashaha, which can mean 
anything made of wood, but I do not remember it used else- 
where of an ^asd. Is it a yoke ? The third story is much more 
interesting. The essential part is the scene in which the magic 
sctwlq, or parched meal, is prepared, and it at once suggests 
the similar scene in the Story of Badr Basim in the Nights, 
where the Queen Lab similarly prepares magic saimq, I give 
this from G, Night 267, vol. iii, fol. 69a ; with which V, a 
transcript here from G, agrees verbatim. The scene occurs in 
ZEE in I Bulaq, voL ii, p. 261 top ; II Calcutta, vol. iii, p. 582 
(these two are identical verbatim) ; Breslau, vol. x, p. 58. 
This last was taken by Fleischer from a Gotha MS. and cor- 
rected by I Bulaq ; the text is almost the same as in I Bulaq, 
but not quite. Another slightly divergent text of ZEE is in 
the Salhani Bej^out edition, vol. iv, p. 209. 6 runs as 
follows : — 


U j -^3 

jL..^a.0 4jA.i^2^j 4>A!>-1 s s- III 

jA^ i j A!i5l 3v ^ (3’^'^ 
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^VTlieii when it was the middle of the night she rose from 
the bed while King Badr was vigilant. He was making an 
appearance of sleep, but he opened one eye to observe what 
she was doing. So he found that she took out of a l>ag some 
red earth and spread it in the midst of the qmr, and lo ! it was 
a flowing river. Then she took a handful of barley and 
scattered it beside the river upon the earth and moistened it 
from that water. Then it became seed product in the ear, and 
she took it and reaped it and ground it and it became saimq. 
Thereafter she laid it by and came beside King Badr and slept 
till morning.” 

To be really and essentially the same, two scenes could 
hardly be more different. If anything, al-Mufafl.rl.ars tale is 
more picturesque. The magical apparatus is more detailed 
and various, and the field rat which must bend down its neck 
to have the plough put upon it is a touch of more than folk- 
lore. For the folk-lore association of the jumdh, see it and 
also faW in Damiri’s Haydt al-hayawdn ; it would suggest an 
adulterous woman and also plenty, and so fits this context. 
Finally, it is noteworthy that al-Mufaddal makes no reference 
to the Nights in any form, although we should have expected 
something of the land in this context. It seems almost 
unescapable that he did not know our Nights. The other 
story associated in the FdJcMr with the name of Kliiirafa is 
a story of the desert to enfoin hospitality, and the only 
'' wonders ” in it are worked by two unnamed visitors who 
are received hospitably in one case and repulsed in the other. 
It is thus a moral apologue. 

The next chronological point at which the Nights — or a 
Nights— comes to the surface is in a comment by al-MaqrIzi 
on certain events in the caliphate of al-Amir bi-ahkam Allah, 
Fatimid Caliph of Egypt a.h. 495-524. He fell in love with 
and married a Badawi girl in the Sa^id and built for her 
pleasure a palace on the Island of Roda which, on account of 
her Badawi origin, was called, the Hawdaj, or camel litter. 
Naturally there was a Badawi cousin who followed her and 
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with whom she had adventures and exchanged poetry. It is 
like the story of Maisfm, who married Mii'awiya. And the 
people told many tales of them which passed down in oral 
traditions {fkvdydt), and a certain al-Qurtiibi in a “ History 
{Ta'filc]}) compared these to the stories of al-Battal and 
of the Alj laila wa-laila {qad aJcthara-n-ndsii fl hadlih 
al-Badcmmja , , . hattd sdrat riwdyatuhum fl liddhashsha'n 
hi-ahddlth al-Battnl iva-Alf laila wa4aila iva-wtd ashbaJia 
dhdlilc). 

This occurs in ahMaqrizfs Khitat in two passages (I ed. 
Bfilaq, 1270, vol. i, 485 ; vol. ii, p. 181 ; II ed. Cairo, 1325, 
vol. ii, p. 376 ; vol. iii, p. 290). Al-Maqrizi, who died a.h. 845, 
quotes at length from Ibn Said in his book, Al-muhalld bil- 
ash' dr, who -was in Egypt 640-8 and who died 673 or 685 
(Brockelmann, i, p. 336, 3), and Ibn Said, in his turn, quotes 
this remark from the Ta'nkh of an al-Qurtubi. Practically 
the same citation from Ibn Said and al-Qurtubi occurs in 
al-Maqqarfs Na^i at4ih, ed. Dozy, vol. i, pp. 653 f. Al- 
Maqqari died a.h. 1041. 

But who was the al-Qurtubi who made the comment and 
the comparison 1 The name is naturally very common, and 
the late Mr. John Payne The 1,001 Nights,’’ vol. ix, p. 302) 
considered that he was '' apparently ” Abu Jalar b. 'Abd al 
Haqq al-Khazraji al-Qurtubi. I do not know what led 
Mr. Payne to this conclusion and, farther, to the statement that 
he was '' author of a history of the Khalifs ”. Professor Asin 
has been so good as to send me a copy of the biography of this 
al-Qurtubi from the Jadhwat al-iqtihds of Ibn al-Qadi (litho- 
graphed Fez, A.H. 1309, p. 70), and from it is plain that he w'as 
not a historian but an authority on technical legal traditions 
{haditli and riwdya), I venture, therefore, to conjecture that 
the al-Qurtubi ’’ who refers to a Nights was the al-Qurti 
mentioned by Brockelmann in Hs vol. ii, p. 698, 

foot, and p. 699. He wrote under the last Fatimid Caliph 
al-'Adid (a.h. 555-67) a history of Egypt which Ibn Said 
used in his Kitdb al-mughrib (Tallquist, '' Geschichte der 
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Ikhsliiden/’ 105)d This would iiieau, then, that a Nights, 
of some kind or other, was well known in .Egypt in Fatiniid 
times. ' ' 

But the history of '' the stories of al-Battal '' should make 
us: cautious as to broad judgments. It is certain that tliere 
existed in Arabic a class of stories of the hatjfilrti : “ Ritter- 
roiiiane Fleischer called them (“ Kleinere Schriften;' iii, 
p. 226). Of these the Fihrist, in its section devoted to books 
whose composer or compiler is not loiown, gives a list of 19, 
the titles consisting of the names of the heroes (p. 313, 11. 11-19). “ 
Further, it is evident from the above that these stories existed 
and were well Imown in Egypt in the sixth century a.h. and 
were apparently connected with a single individual called 
al-Battal. In our Nights (i.e. ZER) I know only one reference. 
In the Story of Maryam the Girdle-maker Night 885 
(II Calcutta, vol. iv, p. 321 ; I Bulaq, vol. ii, p. 441, top), the 
wazir who is sent by the king of the Franks, a mighty and 
crafty warrior, thief and Shaitan, is compared to Abu Muham- 
mad al-Battal, a name which does not occur in the list of the 
Fihrist, Apparently, for Egypt at least, haffal did not mean 
a knight “ sans peur et sans reproche ’b but the western bad 
man ’b But of these Arabic tales not one seems to have reached 
ns, and Martin Hartmann {Orientalische Litteratiirzeitmig, 1899, 
103 f.) can suggest as a parallel in Arabic only the Delheme 
Cycle which Lane described in his Modern Egyptians”, 
chap. xxi. See, further, on the Delheme Cycle, Cliauvin, 
Bihl. ar., iii, pp. 1341 ; a complete edition was printed at 
Cairo in seventy parts in 1327 /1909. But there is still extant 
in Turkish a Battal romance which Hermann Eth6 translated 
under the title ''Die Fahrten des Sajjid Battlial. Ein 
alttlirkischer Volks- und Sittenroman (Leip. 1871, 2 vols.). 
Eleischer studied it from the point of view of history and 
Turkish literature Kleinere Schriften,’' iii, pp. 226-54) and 

1 I am glad to have the approval, in this identification, of Professor 
William Popper, of the University of California, the editor of Ibn Tagliri 
Bardi. 

2 See also p. 369 above. 
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George Hiising from that of comparative, especiallj Persian, 
mytliology, in Ms '' Beitrage ziir Rostamsage (Sajjid Battal) ’’ 
in Mythologische Bihliotlieh (V Band, Heft 3, Leip. 1913 ). 
For ns the significant point is the complete vanishing from 
Egypt—and, indeed, from Arabic— of a romance, or a romance- 
type, which in the sixth century a.h. was quoted as parallel 
in popular favour with a form of the Nights. There would, 
therefore, be notliing impossible in a similar vanishing of 
the Patimid Nights itself. 

It is solid ground w^hich we touch next in G, an actual MS. 
of the Nights. For the date of G there are various indications. 
Zotenberg {Notice, p. 6/171), judging by the character of the 
handwriting, felt that he could not err in putting it in the latter 
half of our fourteenth century, i.e. between a.h. 751 and 803 ; 
Noldeke {Wimer ZeitscTirift, ii, pp. 168 ff.) thought it was still 
older. We shall see, I think, that both of these estimates 
make the MS. too old. Further, various notes in G by readers 
give a terminus ad quern. Three of these are reproduced by 
De Sacy in the Memoire p. 227, cited above, and a 
fourth, the oldest, is quoted by Zotenberg {Notice, p. 6/171). 
This last is dated a.h. 943 (a.b. 1536/7).^ These notes were 
written when the MS. was at the Syrian Tripoli. But the MS. 
w^as in Aleppo in a.h. 1001 (a.b. 1692/3), for the latter part of 
V ^ was copied from it there in that year. Further, the 
Patrick Russell MS. and the William Jones MS., more remote 
descendants of G, were brought from Aleppo in the eighteenth 
century ; see my Classification in the Browne Volume, 
pp. 310 1, 312 f. G itself was sent to Galland de Syrie 
after 1700. That G was written in Egypt seems almost 
certain ; on that there will be more hereafter. 

But there are certain indications of date in the MS. itself 

^ For completeness I add a reference to M. Paul Casanova, Notes sur hs 
voyages de Sindhad le Marin (Paris, 1919), pp. 15, 65. He finds in tlie MS, 
another date, a.h. 682, which, I fear, I cannot accept. 

^ The first part of V to fol. 876 mclusive is not directly from G but from 
a somewhat illegible descendant, or collateral to G. The second part, in 
a quite difierent hand, is an immediate transcript of G, and the dated 
colophon was added to the second part. 
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which call for consideration, (i) The dates in the Storr of the 
Barber. There are two - quite -exact indications in that story. 
(a) On the. occasion when the barber so wearies the young man 
and hinders liim from his appointment, he gives a precise 
date and a great many astrological details besides. The date is 
‘Friday, 18th Safar, a.h. 653, and it is said to correspond with 
7320 of the era of Alexander (Night 144 in G, voL ii, fol. 50a. 
The year of Alexander is, of course, absurd ; el. on that era in 
Islam, Sachau's translation of al-Birimfs AiMr al-Mqiya^ 
Chronology of Ancient Nations,” pp. 32, 136. The day of 
the week is also wrong : Safar, a.h. 653, began Friday, 
March 12th, A.n. 1255 ; the 18th would, therefore, be a Tuesday, 
Of course, quite historical Muslim dates are often out by a day 
or two ; but the difference here is too great ; the day of the 
week is plainly a guess. In view of this I have not attempted 
to work out the astrological details. The date and reading 
are exactly the same in V (fol. 163a) and in Breslau (voL ii, 
p. 227, Night 142). The text of Breslau here was copied 
directly by Ibn Najjar from 6 Glassification,” p. 317). In 
I Calcutta (vol, ii, p. 107), a derivative also, but remotely, from 
G, there is no date ; the barber says only that the day is unlucky 
for meeting anyone. In II Calcutta (vol. i, p. 238, Night 29) 
the date is as above, except that it is 10th Safar. But the text 
is evidently in confusion and some words are repeated. Safar 
10th, also, would have been a Monday. In I Biilaq the date 
is 10th Safar, 763, and no year of Alexander is given. It is 
the text of II Calcutta, but edited. 

(h) When the barber makes his apologia to the company 
against the story told of Hm by the young man, he narrates 
an incident which had happened to him in Bagdad- In G 

(vol. ii, fol 55&, Night 151) it begins 

lAG t 
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. . . UJl IiiV(fol. l69a,Niglitl51) 

aad ill Breslau (vol. ii, p, 253, Night 149) the text is exactly as 
ill 6. In I Calcutta (voL ii, p. 124, Night 143) this has become^ — 

jl ^SCllc' 

, , , pUlJ 1 In II Calcutta (vol i, 

p. 249, Night 31) the only difference from G is one of order, 


. In I Bulaq (vol. i, p. 94, Night 30) the text 
is completely edited and recast : — c^5^\ dySj 


• * * 

6, with its copies V and Breslau, is original here can hardly 
be in doubt. The difficulties found in G’s reading were 
partly of date and partly of the construction of the plirase 

^IaAaj . The jjto I take to be 


aTBI 


{Wright^, vol. ii, p. 265) and its force is to 


emphasize AjLiJAi/" and the Khalifa was at that time in 

Baghdad,"’ not the governors who followed the capture and sack 
of the city by Hulagu in a.h. 656 (x^.b. 1258).^ There must 
also have been in the mind of the first teller of the story, and 
of his hearers or readers, that other al~Mustansir, who was 
taken up by the Egyptian Sultan Baibars and furnished with 
an, army, but who was defeated by the Mongols and killed — 
or who at least vanished — ^in a.h. 660 (Weil, '' Geschichte 
der Chalifen,” vol. iii, p. 479 ff. ; Quatremere’s Sultans 
Mamlouks de Malmzi ”, vol i, pp. 78 ff., 171 f.). This may 

^ It is plain from Memoirt, p. 236, that Be Sacy understood the passage 
in this way. 
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be, the; cause, too, of the confusion in,names, for the barber’s 
al-Mustansir (a.h. 623-40) was the great-grandson, and not 
the son; of.al-Miista(Ji’ (566-76) ; and the last of the Caliphs, 
who was killed by Hfilagu, was al-Musta'siin (640-66)* It 
follows from all this that the Hunchback Cycle, in its origin, 
must be put after the fall of Bagdad and, as I shall now show, 
very considerably after that event, the memory of which, 
lasted long. The insertion of that Cycle in a Nights may, 
again, have been long after the origin of the Cycle. Both 
origin and insertion came, therefore, after the time of Bailiars, 
which makes all the greater the puzzle that that hriiliant and 
romantic personality, to whose name a whole romance-cycle 
has been attached, should not figure anywhere in our ZER. 
Even the oldest part of that recension took shape after his 
time. On the Romance of Baibars and its relation to the 
different recensions of the Nights, see the Leyden Encyclopedia 
of Islam, vol. i, pp. 589 f. 

(ii) Precise indications of locality are not common in the 
Nights ; but in one story there is a series of them, almost all 
of which we can identify exactly and also date quite closely. 
The story is in the Hunchback Cycle, and is that told by the 
Christian broker, a Cairene Copt, of his transactions with the 
young man of Bagdad whose hand was cut off for theft, and 
contains the story told to him by that young man of his 
adventures in Cairo. In it the following localities are named : 
the Khan of al-Ja’wali in the district of the Bab en-Kasr 

(G, vol. ii, fol. 32&, 1. 8) ; in G, ii, fol. 336, 1. 4, is used for 
Cairo ; the Khan of Masrur (G, ii, fol. 336, L 5); Bain al- 

Qasrain (G, ii, fol. 336, 1. 7) ; (®> ^5 

fol. 336, 1. 9); the districtcalledal-Habbaniya{G, ii, fol. 35<x, 

11.10 and 14) ; (G, ii, 

fol 35a, 1. 10); Bab Zuwaila (G, ii, fol. 35a, 1. 13); 

(G, ii, fol. 35a&, 1. 14). 

JEA.S. JULY 1924. 


25 
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I give above tbe references for G only, as I am primarily 
concetBed with that MS., certainly our oldest witness for this 
story; others will come below as may be necessary. Every 
one wdio knows the topography of even modern Cairo will 
recognize at once that the story is placed between the Bab 
en-Nasr, on the north, through the great artery running 
south, of which the Bain al-Qasrain was part, out at the Bab 
Zuwaila and south to the district called al-Habbaniya, the 
neighbourhood of the Birket al-FiL It should be noticed that 
the hero of the story walks from the Khan Masrur to the 
Bab Zuwaila; but takes a donkey there and rides to his 
destination in the Habbaniya, evidently a longer and different 
journey. 

For the Khan of al- Jawali, Lane’s note 11 to chapter v of his 
translation of the Nights can still be used as a reference. The 
passage of Maqrizi — giving the life of al- Jawali — is in the 
ii ed. (of Cairo, 1326), vol. iv, p. 247 f. As Jawali died in 
A.H. 745 (a.d. 1344/5) the date of the story can hardly be 
pushed back before that date. On the Khan of Masrur, see 
Lane’s note 16 ; the reference to Maqrizi is in vol. iii, p. 149 
(ii ed. Cairo, 1326) ; but does not yield an exact date. The 
Qaisariya of Jarkas, or Jaharkas, is in Maqrizi, vol. iii, p. 141 ; 
but I cannot explain the spelling Qayasiriya in G. It looks 
like a feminine nisba from the plural ; the word has 

taken many different forms ; see Dozy, Supplement,” s.v,, 
II Calcutta, vol. i, p. 207 ; I Bulaq, vol. i, p. 77. As it was 
built A.H. 502 it gives no date for our story. Nor, do I think, 
does the Habbaniya, in spite of Lane’s note 23. The name 
occurs in Maqrizi, vol. iii, p. 216, and vol. iv, p. 273. In 
Maqrizi’s time — ^he died in a.h. 845 (a.i>. 1441/2) — ^it was a. 
district of gardens ; but that need not exclude roads, walls, 
doors, and scattered houses, such as are in this story. The 

house in this case, according to G, was on the (S 

and the hero, very curiously, had to alight from his donkey 
to go down the darb. As to the form and meaning of this 
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road-name I can only conjecture. What would literally 
suggest itself at once — ^the Road of Godly Fear — is completely 
.against Cairene analogy. It may be a nisba from some TaqI 
.a'd-Dln and to be pronormced Taqawi ; it maybe the misba 
Tliaqafi slightly comiptedv Ibn Fajjnr transcribed for 
Habicht e.xactly what he fonnd in G (Breslau, vol. ii, p. 152) ; 

V conjectured but the scribe of V did not 

hnow the topography of Cairo and turned oven tlio Bfib 

Zuwaila into a Bab az-Zawiya. ZEE read (S (IT 

Calcutta, vol. i, p. 210 ; I Biilaq, vol. i, p. 78), a road of wliicli 
there is no trace in Cairo. In consequence Stanley Lane-Boole 
has conjectured (article, “ The Arabian Nights in the 
Edinhiirgh .Review for July, 1886, pp. 191 11 ; Eeview 
in the “ Bohn ” edition of Eane's xirahian Nights ”, vol. iv, 

p. 318) a knovm road in Cairo described by 

MaqrM, vol. iii, p. 63, and has thence developed some con- 
siderations of date. This identification was adopted, without 
acloiowledgement, by Burton in his Terminal Essay, vol. viii, 
p. 78 of the 12 vol. ed. of liis Nights, but I cannot follow him 
in that. The Darb al-Munqadhi was in the neighbourhood of 
the Azhar,. according to MaqrM, and the topographical 
scheme of the story, leading to the Habbaniya in the south, 
is far too clear for such confusion. This must have been some . 
very little darb in the midst of those southern gardens round 
the Birket al Fil. As to the vocalization and translation of 

the whole phrase I am in 

■*■**.' 

doubt. If Cj is a proper name — as the translators seem 

all to take the of the printed editions—the order is 

very curious, with Abu Shama at the end. I am inclined to 

conjecture that behind the reading of G, V, and 
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Breslau, there lies some corruption of a common noun, perhaps 

~^J,- Even CJ ^ is quite late as a proper name, and 
according to Professor Popper, in a letter. 


' does not become 
common until late in tlie ninth century a.h. in Egypt.’’ [See, 
now, note at end of this article.] 

It seems, then, to be certain that this story did not take 
its present form earlier than a very few years, at the most, 
before a.h. 745, and it may be considerably after that date. 
Of course there are chronological contradictions in the Cycle, 
as it is evidently made up of stories taken from different 
sources. Thus in the Story told by the Sultan of Cashgar’s 
Steward, about the young man who had his thumbs cut off, 
the father of that young man is said to have lived in the days 
of Harun ar-Rashid (6, ii, fol. 38a). De Goeje has already 
investigated the historical basis of this story in liis De 
Arabische Nachtvertellingen ” in De Gids, Sept. 1886, pp. 12 ff. 
He translated from a MS. of the Chronicle of Ibn al- Jauzi ; the 
same narrative is now in print in the ed. (Cairo, 1903) of the 
Faraj ha‘d ash-sMdda of at-Tamikhi. This is a good example 
of the Nights story with an historical basis ; but in the Nights 
it has been freely reconstructed and attached to the great 
name of Harun ar-Rashid. 

We seem, then, to be left with the conclusion that the 
Hunchback Cycle cannot be put appreciably before a.h. 745, 
and it may have been composed considerably after that date. 
Still later must have been its introduction into G or the G 
recension. The elaborate dating of the Barber’s story was 
evidently because of the terrible associations of a.h. 656 for 
the whole Muslim world. I cannot date with the same 
security any of the other cycles in G. Yet there are one or 
two other indications which it seems worth while to give here. 
In the Frame-Story in G the hajibs seem to be more important 

officials than the wazir. The Great Ha jib {^S^\ 

left in charge by Shahriyar when he goes away (G, i, fol. 4a, 
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■1. . 4 .from foot). .His, brother 'had previously left in charge 

some of the hajibs (G, i, fol 16). There were, therefore, 
a number of hajibs and one head hajib. The %?azir, in the 
Frame-Story, has charge of executions and is a purveyor. 
But in the Fisherman Cycle the hajibs are reckoned with 
mamluks and stand while the wazirs sit (G, i, fol. 20a, L 7), 
and the wazir is treated as the most important official and 
left in charge when the king goes away to investigate. Yet 
the Fisherman Cycle is the first long Cycle in G and follows 
the Frame-Story immediately, except for the very short 
stories of the Merchant Cycle. Further, the general position 
in the stories of the Nights is that the wazir is the most 
important official in the court. 

Apparently, however, the Frame-Story in 6 assumed its 
present form at a time when that had ceased to be the case ; 
in other words, the redaction of the Frame-Story in G is 
later than the redaction of the stories in G. But to attempt 
to exactly fixits date would be very hazardous. Ibn Khaldun, 
in his Prolegomena (ed. Quatremke, ii, pp. 9fE. ; De Slane’s 
transl. ii, pp. 11 ff,), gives three situations which would fit : 
under the Mamliil?: Turks in Egypt ; under the Uniayyads of 
Spain ; under the later Miiwahhids. For the situation under 
the Mamhlks, see also De Sacy’s extract from Maqrizi 
in his ^^Chrest. Arabe/’ voL ii, pp. 157 11 Tlie Mamluk 
time would certainly fit best with the other indicatioms 
of the provenance of G. This would put tlie date of 
the 6 redaction of the Frame-Story at any time between 
the middle of the seventh century a.h. and the Turkish 
conquest. 

Again, the following little points may be worth noticing as 
to the Frame-Story in G. The orthography of the proper 
names is very careless ; so much so that tlie scribe of V 
endeavours to correct the evident errors and inconsistencies. 
Also there are three mentions of the two daugliters of the 
wazir before they enter the story. When, thereafter, they 
really enter, they are introduced as though they had not been 
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. •, 1 - jr rn \ fol. 6a, b). This suggests rough and 

mentioned before (Gr, b 

careless recasting. Hunchback Cycle cannot 

halVforrd part oi Nights to 

dm™ be deted much before am . 7*5. Aud if it is urged 

tbot tb. reference to tl. » of a ^ 

tioa tbere on be no do* that the Aole Story of the Berber 

TLl. roniid the seek of Bagded by H.la^ m am. 6 h 
d the°'se3 CalendK (&. «■ «» ^ 

tbit nart of his education was in the Shatibtija, the author of 
Sw cm 5» (Brook, i. p. 409 ; Nbldeke, “ fiesch. dee 

well to tabiilete the difierent forms of a 
Nights to which the above considerations have led ns. 

I Tke original Persian Bazar A.faana. _ 

n. An Arabic veinion of the flosor ysono. 

III A form in which the Frame-Story is taken from the 
Hazdr Afsana, followed by stories of Arabic origin, takmg 
the place of the original Persian stories. . Tiiese Arabic 
stories were short and insignificant, and I conjectui-e that the 

Merchant and Jinni Cycle inG belongs to them^ 

IV The Ni<^hts of the late Fatinud period. This may have 
been'the same as III ; it was evidently very popular in 

The Nights of which our oldest representative MS. is G. 
This was certainly quite a different book, as to the stories 
contained in it, from IV. It is closely alan to ZEE and also 
to all the other MSS. which have reached us, and for details 
on that varied kinship I refer to my “ Classification ” in the 

Browne Volume. k 

There remain two’ evident lines of investigation, neither of 

whThrr.r, I «»d Mow up F— ‘ to bbc e»d. (i) The 
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part of ZEE parallel to G contains elements wMch show that 
tile parent of ZIR was more complete than G. That is, 
although the MSS, of ZEE are all quite modern, thej cannot 
be disregarded in any attempt to recomstruct No. Y above. 
This is demonstrably certain:;', but the proof cannot well be 
given .in detail im.tilthe text' of-G is printed, (ii) There is a 
group of widely scattered MSS.,— I know at present six — which 
appear., to be fragments of a recension in which the long Story 
of 'Umar ibn an-Nu^an was- introduced at a much later 
point than in ZEE. It,, will be remembered that I stated in my 
" Glassification pp. 320 f,,. -that' tliis story had been intro- 
duced into ZEE .after the Story '.of 'Ghanim and after ZER had 
reached the Ml number of 1,001 Nights. I now describe, so 
far as my knowledge, goes,, the. six MSS, forming this grou]). 

, I. ,A MS. in the Library.. of -the Academia do la Historia 
in Ma.drid, Nos, xlix^;,^^ 'in\the.,,,C0.1ecc^^^^ Gayaiigos in 
that., library, i I, .have- already.' described it in detail in my 
" Classification ’b 308 f., and it is necessary here only to 
repeat that its present second volume is the third volume of a 
MS. of the Nights and contains parts v-viii, giving the 
story of 'Umar ibn an-Nu'man with several intercalated 
stories ; it is not divided into Nights, That this is not a 
MS. of ZER is evident from the arrangement of the stories, and 
from the fact that the whole, lost, second volume, containing 
parts iii and iv, preceded 'Umar an-Nu'man. This MS. is 
modern and of Christian origin. 

II. In the Tiibingen University Library there is a MS. 
(No. 32) of this same romance, dated by Seybold(FcrccMr/m6‘, 
p. 75) at latest at the beginning of the sixteenth century ; 
Wetzstein, in 1863, dated it as about 400 years old. It is a 
large folio witli illustrations, and consists of 209 leaves out of 
an original 219 numbered 286 to 506 ; it professes to be a 
second volume {kitdb) of the Nights and part {jiiz') vii to 
xiii ; the Nights are 283-542. That is, the story in this 
MS. formed the second quarter of a recension of the Nights. 

III. In the John Rylands Library there is another MS. of 
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this romance (Arabic 706), Like the Tiibingen MS. it is very 
old (the suggested dates vary between a.d. 1500 and 1550) ; 
it, too, is a large folio with illustrations, and has lost quite a 
number of its leaves. These have been (in part only ?) 
replaced in a modern hand or hands. Thus at the beginning 
there are seven inserted leaves in a hand which strikingly 
resembles that of Jean Varsy, a pupil of Be Sacy, who tran- 
scribed the unique MS. of Ali Baba?^ now in the Bodleian, 
which I published in this Journal (April, 1910 ; Jan. 1913 ; 
see especially p. 48 of the latter reference). These, by the 
catchword, connect immediately with the first surviving 
original leaf, bearing the original number fol. 31, which is now 
fol. 14. Very carefiilexamination of the MS. would be necessary 
to determine exactly its original constitution — ^the leaves that 
have been lost and those which have been replaced — and at 
present I have only a very short description which I made 
myself in 1914 and eleven invaluable page photographs which 
I owe to the kindness and courtesy of Dr. Guppy. Some of 
my page references seem to be confused, but I think that the 
following description will hold. The MS. begins on the first 
of the inserted leaves in part vi of a recension of the Nights 
and with Night 255 (or 256). The numbering is very strangely 
expressed ; and when it was a night and two hundred five 

and fifty Dunyazad said,’’ J iZJ 

. . . Then follows the story of 

al-Khailakhan ibn Haman, a tale of sea-adventures like those 
of Sinbad. Of it I have photographs of four pages. On original 
fol. 31a, connected, as I have said above, by catchword, with 
the prefixed leaves, is part of a story told in the first person 
about marvellous birds, led by one with a human face, 
on a tree beside a fountain. To it a shaykh comes at sunset, 
riding on an ass, and the teller of the story is warned 
beforehand by a voice how to approach him. The story 
of ‘Umar Ibn an-Nu'man begins on original fol 57a in 
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Night 281, and extends to the end of the MS. whicli ends 
on original fol. 263 in part xii. The story includes those 
of Taj al-Muluk and of Ghanim. I have photographs of 
original fols. 66a-686, covering the beginnings of Nights 
287 and 288. The Night formula is exceedingly simple and is 
not rubricated nor distinguished in any way. It runs : — 





.u ^ 


• • • 1 . This portion corresponds to II Calcutta, 

voL i, p. 372, 1. 2 from foot, to p, 380, L 9, and Night 287, 
which is complete in it, extends to about 3i pp. of II Calcutta. 
A Night in this part of II Calcutta varies from 6i pp. to 
12 pp. The recension seems to me more original and 
picturesque than that in II Calcutta, but not so grammatical. 

IV. With the Eylands MS. corresponds very closely one 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, which Zotenberg has 
described with admirable detail in his Notiee, pp. 16/182- 
21/187. It is now numbered 3612 (ancien fonds arabe 1491 A) 
and is a single large folio of 408 leaves, 870 Nights in 29 parts, 
incomplete at the end and in different places in the middle, 
which contained, or was meant to contain, the Ml 1,001 Nights. 
It w’as TOitten in the latter half of our seventeenth century and, 
according to Zotenberg, was t' un essai de constitiier un recueil 
de contes divis& reelement en mille et une Nuits In it 
part vi begins on fol. 138& and extends from Nights 251 to 268. 
It begins with the Story of Khailadjan ibn Human (just as 
part vi in the Eylands MS.) ; this story ends Night 267, and 


Night 268 begins the Story of the Two Old Men, 
jb Part vii begins fol. 152, contains Nights 269 to 


286a, except 273 omitted by mistake, and has the close of the 
Story of the Hwo Old Men, the Story of Baz al-Asclihab Abu 
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Lahab (Nights 269-76) and the beginning of the Story 
of 'Umar ibn an-Nu'man (Nights 277SQa), Parts viii-xiv 
continue and finish this story with many intercalated stories, 
including those of Taj al-Muluk and of Ghanim, with many 
omissions and misnumberings of Nights. See Zotenberg’s 
detailed description, which should be compared, point by 
point, with the Rylands MS. It seems plain that a MS. of the 
Rylands recension lies behind this attempt in B.N. 3612 to 
form a complete collection of 1,001 Nights. In maldng such 
an attempt the numbers of the Nights would necessarily be 
disregarded to a certain extent ; but the order of the stories 
and the numbering of the parts would survive. 

But this MS. is interesting from another point of view. By 
some accident I omitted in my " Classification to give its 
reading of the text passage ; I do so now by the kindness of 
Monsieur Louis Massignon. It occurs in Night 18, fol. 15a, 
11. 9-17, and runs : — 

iJ ^^4^1 J ^>1 a! (JIaS dAlc- 


j ^.4^13 

iZ^i 1 — 5^1 u,i51 ^JiSl 

Vj ‘Gft (j [padded in margin jSi] Wl V 

Ass-l ^ ?] Xi 

^•^^3 Aic j> J ^Lj Aio ^ (j,\ 
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^ A!iJj A^jj^ 

^4^5 AL« l }^3 


... 

The nearest to this is the Wortley-Montague MS. in 
the Bodleian Classification/’ p. 318) which seems to be 
abbreviated from, it It is curious, also, that liK 3612 and 
the M^ortley-Montague MS. both part from the G recension 
at the same point, the end of the Porter Cycle, and that both 
omit the stories of King Sindbad and his falcon, of the Husband 
and the Parrot, and of the Envier and the Envied. Wortley- 
Montague omits also the Story of the Prince and the Ogress. 
That there is connexion, then, between the early parts of 
these two MSS., hitherto standing each quite separate and 
alone, seems certain. 

V. The Turkish translation of the Nights, which Zotenberg 
describes in his Notice (pp. 21/187-26/192), contains also in 

its vol V the Stories of Khaladjan ibn hlfihaiu and of and 

but there these stand 150 Nights before the Story 
of 'Umar ibn an-Nu^man. 

VI. In the Library of Christ Church College, Oxford, there 
is a MS. of the Story of 'Umar ibn an~Nu'man (C. 21). It is 
mentioned by Jonathan Scott in his edition of Galland (vol i, 
p. X, ed. of 1811), and Mr. E. P. McNeile of Uppingham has 
been so good as to examine it for me. It is a small quarto of 
about a hundred leaves and the written portion of the x>age 
is about 7'" by 4|". It begins with the beginning of part viii 
(called /a, sZ and not juz\ as in the other MSS.) and covers from 
II Calcutta, vol. i, p. 398 foot to p. 496 foot. That means that 
the whole story must have begun, in this recension, in the 
middle of part vii, as the story begins in II Calcutta at the 
foot of p. 350. The MS. is divided into Nights, but they are 
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not numbered ; the regular rubric is : 

111 I cJ^ *4;^^ 

. , , ciliil cLi:j^4.3w 

It is evidently an inferior and somewhat abbreviated text, 
and its value is that it is another witness to this recension. 

These MSS. then seem evidences of a distinct recension, and,, 
as there is no trace in G of division into parts, this recension 
must have been different from that of G. But G is incomplete 
and leaves off, early in the Story of Qamar az-Zaman, with 
Night 281. Of the 160 pp. which that story occupies in II 
Calcutta, G gives the equivalent of about 20 pp. Therefore, 
to complete the story as it stands in II Calcutta would have 
added to G about 70 of its pages, or nearly another volume, 
and would have brought the Nights to about 344. But G was 
in its present mutilated condition before V was copied from 
it in 1592/3. So we are left in conjecture. I therefore venture 
to hazard as follows : — Suppose that in our fifteenth century G 
came from Egypt to Syria in its present incomplete state, i.e. 
ending in Night 281, and that it left behind in Egypt more 
complete sister MSS. from which our ZER is descended, can 
then (i) the Tiibingen MS., or an ancestor of it, beginning the 
Story of 'Umar ibn an-Nu'man with Night 283 and part vii, 
(ii) an ancestor of the Rylands MS., beginning the same story 
in Night 281, and (iii) an ancestor of B.N. 3612, beginning the 
same story in part vii and Night 277 — can all these go back 
to an attempt to carry G on without completing the Story of 
Qamar az-Zaman ? This is only a guess and other guesses are 
possible, but it meets the facts as we at present know them. 
Further progress will almost certainly depend on close 
examination of the Rylands and the Tubingen MSS. 

May, 1923. 
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Note.— I have now been so fortunate as to pick up a copy 
of Wallenbourg’s Notice sur le Schahndme, and find that he 
says nothing about Homai, but that he does give a transla- 
tion of a preface to tlm Slmh-ndma different from that quoted 
and used by Macan in his edition. This preface was evidently 
that which Mohl quotes as preface No. 2 ’’ and which 
occurred in his MS. No. 5, a MS. dated a.h. 841 (vol. i, pp. xv ff. 
of the separate edition of his translation) ; and it is also in a 
MS, which will soon, I trust, be accessible on this side of the 
Atlantic. That this Easti, or Karasti, had dealings with, the 
Hazdr Afsdna at the court of Mahmud of GJiazna seems 
certain, although the Fihrist makes plain that it existed long 
before his time. 

For Cj^j as a proper name. Professor Po|)per refers me 

to Ibn lyas, ii, p. 166, where, under date a.h. 881, it seems to 
be the name of a Habashi merchant of Kiinem. My conjecture 
above, therefore, falls to the ground, but the name was 
evidently quite late. Did it have suggestions (social, political, 
racial ?) for the original readers of G ? 

D. B. Macdoxali). 

March, mi. 




Three' Mathura loseriptious aud their bearing 
on the Kushana Dynasty 

By DAYA: BAM SAHKI,' M.A.» Bai Baltaaur 

rpHLS is the title of an article which I have just snbinittcHl 
for publication in the EptgrapMa Indica, As the 
controversy about the various problems connected witli the 
Kushana period of the Indian History has been carried on 
chiefly in the pages of this Journal, I venture to present a brief 
note on the new details furnished by the tliree inscriptions 
concerned. All the three records %yere discovered )}y 
Eai Bahadur Pandit Eadha Krishna, Honorary Curator of the 
Museum of Archaeology at Mathura {vulgo Muttra). Inscrip- 
tions Kos. 1 and 2 were brought to light in the year 1918-19 
and 1920-1 respectively, and have been briefly noticed in the 
Annual Eeport of the Aichseologieal Survey of India, Northern 
Circle, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments for those years. The 
contents of the third inscription were summarized by 
Dr. Vogel in the Annual Eeport of the Director-General of 
Archaeology in India, part ii, for 1911-12, p. 125. In this 
note I propose to publish a complete transliteration of the 
existing portion of the record and to draw attention to one 
or two points which escaped Dr. Vogebs notice. 

iNSCEIPTIOlSr No. 1 

This is a brief dedicatory inscription consisting of three 
lines engraved on a fragmentary stone pedestal (height 
1 ft. 2| in., width 1 ft. 9 in.), on which the right leg and left 
foot of a seated Bodhisattva have survived. The inscription 
is incised on the upper and lower rims of the base, but as the 
proper left half of the pedestal is missing, the first half only 
of each of the three lines has come down to us. It is, therefore, 
fortunate that all the points of interest of the document 
have been made out in the existing portion of the epigraph. 
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Text 

L. L \Ma\hamjasya Kd^iksasya savachare 20 hemata mdsa 
4 divase ♦ . . 

L. 2. devachaye bodMsat[v]o patiihafito gothi . . . 

L* 3. mdtapiti\]i\i saha napi ... 

Translation 

'' On . . . day of tlie fourth month of the Hemanta 
season in the year 20 (in the reign) of the Maharaja Kaniksa 
. . . (this) Bodhisattva was set up in the devachaya . . . with 
parents.’’ 

The latest date for Kaniska known from his records was 
the year 18 mentioned in the Manikiala inscription, while the 
earliest certain record of Vasiska, the successor of Kaniska, 
was the inscription engraved on the Isapiir sacrificial post, 
now deposited in the Mathura Museum, which is dated in the 
year 24. The brief record being discussed is, therefore, 
interesting because it reduces the interval between Kaniska 
and Vasiska by about two years. We shall see that the next 
inscription further extends the reign of Kaniska and leaves 
a gap of only about fifteen months between the two reigns. 

Inscription Ko. 2 

This is also a short, epigraph of the same kind as No. 1, 
and is incised on the base of a stone statuette (height 1 ft. 4 in.) 
of a Bodhisattva which is said to have been found in a mound 
at the village of Sonk, Mathura Tahsil. The head and both 
arms of the image are broken off, but there are traces to show 
that the deity was seated in the attitude of granting security. 

TeM 

Mahdrdlja^lsys lidnil^kasya^l 20 3 gri 1 etasya 
vihdrisya Massagabhasya {"1) dhiti Pusyadaltd^] Bodliisatvam 
pratista\^ya]ijati svake vihdre sarva-satmnam . . . 

Translation 

'' In the first month of the summer season of the year 23 
in the reign of Maharaja Kaniska, on this occasion as specified, 
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Piisyadata, tlie daughter of. Massagabha or Maayagabha, 
the master of the ViMra, established this image of the JJocIhi- 
sattya in her own convent (for the \yelfare, etc*) of all sentient 
beings.’’' 

As hinted above, this inscrii)tion further reduces fhe gap 
between Kaiiiska and Yasisha :by about three years. The 
earliest date known for the. latter from the fsapur Yu pa 
inscription is the SOtli day of. the 4tli iiioxith of the summer 
season of the year 24. . It is, therefore, evident that lianisica's 
reign must have terminated Bxid Yasiska come to tlie throno 
of the Kiislian dynasty : during the fifteen moutlis that 
separate these two 'documents. It is, however, possible 
that Kaniska resumed charge 'of his Indian dominions again 
about the year 40 (p., TOS'.belowT. It is noteworthy that in 
the epigraph being, described.. the units figure of the year 
appears to consist .of' four ".horizontal bars, the uppermost 
one being thinner than those below it* If we were aware of 
any other instance .of the numeral four being expressed by 
four bars instead of' the 'symbol usually met with in early 
inscriptions, the interval between the two reigns might 
dwindle down to only three months. But I admit I have not 
so far come across aiiy^ authentic example of such represeiita* 
tion of the iiuiiieral and leave the suggestion for what it 
is worth. 

Inscbiption No. S 

This is a larger inscription than the two described above. 
It was engraved on the atone pedestal of an image, of which 
only traces of the left foot have survived. The pedestal was 
found at the ancient site near the village of Matd sikiated 
about 9 miles from the city of Mathura in the excavations 
carried out by Rai Bahadur Pt. Radha Krishna in 1911-12 
under the instructions of Dr. J. Ph. Vogel. Tlie inscription 
is incomplete, and the existing portion has come down to us 
on fourteen pieces of diifferent sizes which were accurately 

^ This site is well known from the statues of Kaniska, Vima Takshama, 
etc., which have been unearthed in it. 

JKAS. JULY 1924. 


26 
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pieced together by Dr, Vogel Thus restored, the pedestal 
has a height of 9 m. and a width of 1 ft. 9 in. The inscrip- 
tion consists of six lines and the characters are the 
Bralimi of the Kushan period. The mechanic entrusted with 
the sketching and the engraving of the epigraph appears to 
have been inexperienced and careless, with the result that 
the lines have been irregularly spaced, while the letters 
are of varying sizes and indifferently cut. These defects 
are much to be regretted, as the document appears to have 
been one of ixnusual importance in connexion with the 
history of the Kushan kings. Like the inscription of the 
reign of Vasiska on the Isapur sacrificial post, this inscription 
is in correct Sanskrit, with the exception of one or two 
grammatical irregularities. 

Dr. Vogel had made out the greater part of the inscrip- 
tion, for he informs us^ that the inscription ‘'probably 
belongs to the reign of Huviska, whose name and titles are 
twice mentioned in it, and seems to record the restoration of 
a temple, j)erhaps the same the foundation of which is recorded 
in the inscription on the colossal image ’’ of Vima. I now 
edit the epigraph from the original stone. 

Text 

L. 1. . . . naharasya satya-dharma{s]thitasy = dn\u\nayat- 
sarvakhanda-mrdtisn§ta-Tdjya{sya^ . . . 

L. 2. hiilam malidrdja-rdjdiirdja-devajiutrmya Euvishaslijal 
fitdmaha[sya\ 

L. 3. \tadd]gas ^ cha hritah tatak^cha devahulam hliagna- 
joatitam ^ mahd ... 

L. 4. [Malidlrdja Edjdtirdja Devaputrasya Huviskasy^ 
dyu-ha[hvriddhya]rtha[m] cha hi (?),,, 

L. 5. [Ma}iddd]ndandyaka-Masha ... [pu]te{tre)na Ba- 
[kanaypatina{d) Bdiikre , . . syakas . . . 

L. 6. syatenaityikdiithihhyas-GM brdhmanehhyaJikdr^^^ . , . 

^ Annual Report of tbe Director-General of Archseology in India, pt, ii, 
for 1911-12, p. 125. 

2 Of. for instance, a similar gerundial form grihya^ occurring in verse 20 
of Bhasa’s Dutaghatothacha (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. xxii), p. 59.. 
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A connected translation, of - the inscription is not practicable. 
The general import of the ■document is, however, easily made 
out. The first two lines 'appear to convoy that there was 
a devakula of ■ .■ . . the grandfather of Maharaja KJiJatiraja 
Bevaputra Huviska, who .was steadfast in the tr.a0 law, 
and who had restored (their) kingdoms to fierce heroes 
when They entreated mercy. We next, learn (1. 3) that 
a tank was constructed and further that the devahda became 
dilapidated and fell down. Having observed this, for the 
increase of the life and strength of the Maharaja Rajatiraja 
Bevaputra Huviska, a certain state official whose name 
seems to begin with Sdukra, who held the title or designation 
of bakamj7ati, and who was the son of a MahldamJamijaka 
whose name began with the syllables Masha, bad this devahda 
repaired or renewed. From the sixth and the last line we 
gather that something was done for the daily guests and 
Br<%maBas. 

The ietm devakula occurs in the inscription on the colossal 
statue of Vima at Mathura and has, I believe, been correctly 
interpreted by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal ^ as meaning “ a royal 
gallery of portrait statues ’’ similar to the one described in 
the Pratima Nataka of Bhasa, Act iii. The devakula of the 
grandfather of Huviska mentioned in inscription No. 3 
must have been a building of the same kind. Whether the 
devakula of this inscription "was the same as the one 
mentioned in the inscription of Vima it is impossible to say. 
The statue hall {'pmtimd-gTiha) mentioned in Bbasa^'s play 
contained portraits of four successive kings of the Iksvaku 
race, and it is possible to imagine that the devakula at Mat 
near Mathura might likewise have been the family praiim& 
griha of the Kushan rulers. 

Conclusions 

During the last ten or fifteen years several important 
difficulties connected with the Kushan chronology have 

^ Journal of the Bihar and Orma Eesearch Society for March, 1919, 
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been satisfactorily solved. In 1909, the Sanskrit inscription 
of the year 24 on the Isapur sacrificial post furnished definite 
proof of Vasiska having come between Kaniska and Huviska. 
More recently Sir John Marshall’s researches at Taxila have 
shown, probably beyond any doubt, that Kadphises I and II 
were predecessors of Kaniska and not successors of Vasudeva, 
the last king of the dynasty, and further that Kaniska was 
the founder of the Saka era in a.d. 78 and began to rule in 
that year. There remained, however, fairly large intervals 
between the rulers of the series beginning with Kaniska, 
e.g., a gap of about six years between Kaniska and Vasiska ; 
one of four years or possibly only two years between Vasiska 
and Huviska/ and an interval of fourteen years between 
Huviska and Vasudeva (i.e. from the year 60 to 74). The 
year 18 which occurs in the Manikiala inscription was believed 
by M. Senart to belong to the reign of Kaniska. Dr. Liiders, 
however, dissented from this view, so that the latest reliable 
date for Kaniska was the year 11 as given in the Sue Vihar and 
Zeda inscriptions. 

Inscription Ko. 2 discussed in this note proves once and 
for all that Kaniska was still reigning in the first month of 
the summer season of the year 23.^ The date of the inscrip- 
tion on the sacrificial post at Mathura is the thirtieth day 
of the fourth month of the summer season in the year 24, or 
about fifteen months later than the date now obtained for 
Kaniska. Kaniska must, therefore, have been succeeded by 
Vasiska during these fifteen months. 

Inscription No. 3 furnishes a valuable hint regarding the 
mutual relationship of the Kushan kings, inasmuch as it 

^ The latest certain date for Vasi§ka is the year 29 and the earliest date 
for Huviska the year 33. The interval between these years is reduced to 
two years if Dr. Vogel’s reading of the date in the one-line inscription on 
the fragmentary pedestal. No. A, 71, in the Mathura Museum is really the 
year 31. , . 

® Such being the case, all of the eight nameless inscriptions beginning 
with No. 24 of Saihvat 15 and ending with No. 31 of the year 22 in 
Dr. Liiders List of Brahmi Inscriptions must have been recorded in the 
reign of Kaniska. 
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iiieEtioEs the grandfather of the Maharaja Ilajfitiraja Hiiviska 
who was steadfast in the true law. His name is unfortunately 
lost on one of the missing pieces of the slab. Xow the question 
arises, who was this grandfather of Hu viska ? The a[>pel]ation 
“ steadfast in the true law ” occurs in its Ihrdqrit form me/m- 
(llirama-fjiitasa on the coins of Ivujiila Kad|)hiseH, but not 
on the coins of any other Kushan ruler. It would be tempting 
to identify the grandfather of Huviska with the prince Ktijuk 
Kadphises, were it not for the fact that scliolars are gcuierally 
agreed tliat Eaniska belonged to a different braneli of Yuelnchi 
and that, a considerable length of time must have intervened 
between the death of Kadphises II and the entliroiienieiit of 
Kaniska. In this connexion it is interesting to recall wdiat 
Mr. R. 1). Banerji wrote in the year 1908 ^ about the king 
Kaniska of the Ara inscription of the year 41. ]\Ir. Banerji's 

theory, which has been approvingly quoted by tbe late 
Mr. Smith with necessary modifications, is to tlie effect that 
Kaniska, the son of Vajheska (not Vasispa) mentioned in the 
Ara inscription, was identical with the great Kaniska. It was 
suggested that Kaniska continued to rule up to the year 45, 
but that after the tenth year of his reign, wdieii Kaniska was 
absent on his distant expeditions on the frontier, he left 
successively his sons, Vasiska and Huviska, in charge of his 
Indian dominions, allowing them to assume full regal titles. 
The inscriptions dealt with in this note show that if the 
aforesaid view is at all correct the appointment of Vasiska 
as his father’s colleague could not have taken place before the 
year 23, especially because no inscriptions of the time of 
Vasiska prior to the year 24 have yet been found. As to 
the date of Kani ska’s resumption of his government, we are 
simply informed by Mr. Banerji that it must have taken place 
before the year 41, the date of the Ara inscription. An 
inscription^ dated in the year 39 in the reign of Huviska 

^ Indian Antiquary, voL xxxvii, p. 69. 

2 Oxford History of India, 1919, pp. 130-1, 

s Annual Progress Report of the Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist 
Monuments, Horthern Circle, for the year 1916“17, p. 8, 
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stows that Kaniska, must still have been absent on the frontier 
in that year. Mr. Banerji’s theory briefly summarized here 
appears in the present circumstances to be the only adequate 
explanation of the facts, and I think I should not be VTong 
in suggesting that the grandfather of Huviska mentioned in 
inscription No. 3 was no other than Vajheska, the father of 
Kaniska of the Ara inscription. At present we know nothing 
more about this Vajheska. 


November, 1923. 



PietograpMc Reconnaissances^ Part VI 

By L.' 'a; HOPKINS. 

(PLATE I) 

TN presenting another instalment of these papers, and after 
reading the proofs^ I am reminded (without beiiig 
cheered) of the quatrain of an alleged competitor in the 
Newdigate prize poem on “Nebuchadnezzar’* : 

Nebuchadnezzar, when put out to grass, 

Like stallM oxen, or the patient ass, 

Said, as he inunched the unaccustomed food, 

‘ It may be eaten, but it is not good.’ ” 

It has a foreboding sound, that last line, and seems indeed 
a “ word of fear, iinpleasing to tlie ” pioneer. “ Not yours,” 
I hear in its undertone, “ to introduce a brighter palieograpliy 
or to sport with Amaryllis in the shade ; ]}ut you shall toil 
on slowly and painfully, alone, among dead tamarisk trees, 
and a few corroded bronzes, and many decayed and dusty 
bones, in the epigraphic sand-dunes of Taklatnakan.” 

sjc sje ^ 

Ju “like”, “ if ”, sowT^^times in historical works “to 
go to”. ^ .■ ^ ^ 

The Shm Wen^ which explains it as meaning “ to follow^ ”, 
g| ts^ung su% treats jp yii as a Suggestive Compound, 
but leaves it to others to say what the suggestion is. The 
Lm SJm Kii does not accept this view, and ranges the character 
under the determinative P /c’ou “mouth”, wdth ix, nu as 
the phonetic, and this appears the sounder opinion.^ 
Accordingly, falling among the Phonetic Compounds, ftp ju 
cannot claim any Significance of the archaic forms. 

Figs. (Bronze) None earlier than the Han dynasty. I'Jut 
the Stone Drums, probably of Ts’in date, provide an examphi, 
Fig. 1. (Bones) Figs. 2 and 3. 

^ Within a few days after writing this I see tiiat Professor I^olliot takes 
the same view — “ mais il me parait clair quo dans ^p jou, ‘jx, 
phonetique.” T'oung Pao, Octobre, 1923, p. 319, note 1. 
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Here ends all tliat I can say upon* tlie character ju 
itself, but the note that follows, though strictly speaking 
irrelevant here, is the result of investigating the history of 
that word, and I hope that its introduction may be justified 
by its interest, for it concerns the origin of the well-known 
emblem known in Chinese as the ^i\ M h '' as 
you like it 

No really convincing or adequate explanation has ever 
been brought forward of the primitive form or function of 
this highly auspicious object. It has been variously called 
a sceptre of longevity, a blunt sword, and a token of good 
wishes, while, as Laufer points out, ^ we observe that the 
first representations of Ju4 of the type known to us make 
their appearance in the hands of Buddhist deities on paintings 
of the T’ang period, thus, e.g., in the right hand of a Maiiju 9 ri 
by Wu Tao-tze/’ 

Amid this hazy uncertainty shrouding the early history 
and destination of this implement, the following translation 
of the entry under ^ ju i, in the || Tz^u Yuan 
Dictionary, may come as something of a shock in view of the 
elegant futility of its more recent function. Nevertheless its 
evolution from an instrument of coarse utility during primitive 
barbarism to its atrophy in the aesthetic expression of symbolic 
compliment in the present day, is surely quite in accord with 
the march of human development. 

In brief, the compilers of the Tz^u Yuan Dictionary suggest 
that the so-called ju-i started its Chinese career as a back- 
scratcher, under the less romantic name of tsao-chang, 

or flea-stick as witness what they write : — 

Ju4. The name of an implement ; of Indian origin, 
having the meaning of the Sanskrit word Analu pjiif 
[= Aniruddha, by confusion with Anuruddha]} The end of 

^ Jade, pp. 337-8. 

2 The latter is explained by ^ ^ ‘conformity’ and by ^ 
‘not poor The latter explanation properly belongs to Aniruddha (q.v.), 
with whom Anuruddha is identified m Chinese books. The former 
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the handle is shaped like the fingers of a hand, to indicate 
that where the hand cannot reach, with this j^ou can scratch 
where you like, M ^ B 

Some also are made in the shape of the character Jmn 
'' heart ’’ [probably a or similar trifoliate form], and in 
either case constructed of bone, horn, bamboo, wood, jade, 
stone, copper, or iron, and measure some 3 [Chinese] feet 
or more. The Teaching Priests (|f ff ) hold a ju-i in their 
hand, and notes are written on it to serve as memoranda. 
The statues of Bodhisattvas also hold one in tlieir hands/’ 
The entry then continues 

" It is known that in our own country in ancient times, 
there existed ^ tsao-chmig for scratching the back where 
it itched. And, further, written notes were made on tlie ^ hit 
or Audience-tablets, for use in introducing a topic of dis- 
cussion. These objects then [theya-i] combine the functions 
of both these implements. However, tlieyit-i of modern times 
are only some one or two feet in lengtli, and tlieir extremities 
are mostly fashioned into fungus or cloud-scroll forms, and 
it is simply owing to the auspicious nature of their name 
that they serve as curios, §C 

Sucli is the ingenious conjecture of the Chinese author on 
the origin of this eudemonic but enigmatic emblem. AVhat 
do the Indianists say to it? 

Hsi H " a menial servant ; " how, what, why, whence ? ” 
This is an interesting character, and not really difficult to 
explain, though partly through a misleading definition in the 
Shm Wen, and, in modern times, owing to a most ingenious 
but erroneous conjecture on Wu Ta-ch'eng's part to be 
described below, it has been thoroughly misunderstood. 

The definition or explanation in the SJiuo Wen of this word 
is ^ 

revealed in Chinese literature, nor suggested by the corn- 

explanation is a translation of the Sanskrit term Anuraddha, which is 
derived from the root a7iu (‘ conformity EitePs Handhooh of 
p. 11. It would thus appear that the compilers of the Tz^ii Yuan should 
rather have said “ the Sanskrit word am 
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position of tHe cliaracter itself. There must presumably have 
been some connexion in Hsii’s mind with the character 5^ 
hs% which he explains as ^ H W M. ^ ^ 

'' a three months pig with a M-Aai-looking belly/' whatever 
that may have meant. 

Now let us consult Lo Chen-yii, who will prove to us what 
the real analysis is. 

Significance of the archaic forms , — A hand grasping a rope 
which secures a prisoner. 

Lo remarks, after citing the Shuo Wen^s explanation, 

I consider that || ^ tsui li, or public slavery, is the 
original sense of ^ hsi. Hence the character is composed 
with a hand grasping a rope and thus securing an offender.” 
For in ancient China those unhappy persons who were of the 
family of a condemned man, being by the mere fact of their 
kinship with the prisoner, implicated in his guilt, were con- 
demned to official slavery in the public service. One of the 
two examples cited by Lo has nu woman in place 
of the more usual (here used as the ideogram of man, 
though not the character for the word ‘‘ man ”), and Lo 
says the two forms are analogous, and cites from the Chou Li 
the term ^ nu hsi a female slave ”, which is analogous 
to the construction of ^ nu slave”, in being composed 
with tSc woman”. Well, perhaps so. 

The Shuo If analysis of ^ hsi is from and a con- 
traction of the chou wen form of ^ hsi to attach” (or, 
as Tuan Yii-ts'ai emends, to suspend, hsien). 

But I suggest a much simpler solution. There is on 
record ^ an archaic form of yueh “ to bind, to restrain ”, 
written ^ (hand holding a rope), which when placed above 
makes up the ideographic character ^ /m, and suggests 
a person under physical restraint. 

Figs. (Bronze) 4 to 7 ; (Bones) 8 to 10. 

^ The original, however, is so indistinct that I have thought it best 
not to cite it among my examples. 

® See Wu Ta-ch’eng’s Bkuo Wen Ku Chou Puf vol. ii, p. 76. 
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It can hardly be a matter of doubt that the above is the 
true explanation and analysis of the character. But 
Wu Ta-ch’eng had previously propounded a different view, 
w^hich he briefly states in his f *6* li |i Skuo 
Ku Chou Pu, and at greater length in his ^ Tzu Shm. 
It is to the following effect, and is so interesting, though 
erroneous as a solution of this particular character, that I 
make no excuse for placing it before the reader in a summary 
form. 

In the last-named work, under the character ^ hsi^ Wu 
cites three of the passages in the Chou Li where this character 
occurs, and to one of them (Book 1, Par. 20, fg A Chiujen) 
he appends, as from a commentator,^ the following note — 

'' In old times male and female accessory criminals were 
submerged in the status of slavery in the administrative 
prefectures, and those of small capacity or knowledge became 
hsiy equivalent to the modern ^ shih shih, and iSj. 
kiian pei, or ‘ waiting women Sometines hsi were 
called ‘eunuch women’. When the Shuo Wen explains 
^ ‘ a big belly and under its radical "Ix^nu ' woman ’ 

inserts a separate entry foi, explained as ^ 
nu nu yeh ‘ a female slave these are not the primitive 
ideas in the construction of the character, Jl; ^ 
:!• The most archaic form of the character ^ hsi is 
[see the first example from Bronzes, No. 4, in the Plate], and 
depicts a man carrying on Ms head a support or pad !|r ^ 
chu shu. 

“ The custom among the modern Coreans when carrying 
loads along the roads upon their backs or heads is generally 
for the men to carry on their backs, and the women on their 

^ The same passage is cited (s.v. hd) by the Liu Shu Ku» as from the 
pen of §|) presumably Cheng K’ang-ch’eng, but it is not among the 
commentaries annexed to the text in the Imperial edition of the classic 
known as the Chou Kuan I Su^ j§) ^ ^ 

“ ^ H A S A li t ^ Tf- ^ 

^ n m ^ ± n ^ t M ^ B m t ±- 
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heads. Slave-boys S thing fu also carry upon the head. 
The practice would seem to be a survival from the age of the 
Three Dynasties [Hsia, Shang, and Chou] @ ^ H ffl 
iS That is why women slaves are called Jisi, and 

why slave-boys are also so termed.’’ 

A little farther on Wii quotes a note by || giji Yen. 
ShiJhhu, on a sentence in the biography of ^ Timg- 

fang So in the Han Shu, in which Yen explains $ ^ chii shu 
as a contrivance for carrying things on the head, and adds 
that when full vessels are so carried they are supported on 
a cliu shii, which he says resembles the object used in “ modern 
times ” [Yen lived in the sixth and seventh centuries] by 
vendors of jgj pai t'mn ping, or white dough cakes 
Into Wu’s further speculations regarding the character 
^ lou, and the etymological or semasiological connexions, 
of the syllables written with that character plus various- 
determinatives, we need not here follow him. 

Fu ^ (for which fu is now used) to capture ” ; a- 
prisoner of war ” ; booty ”. 

The simple character was borrowed later to write what is 
probably a different but homophonous word, meaning to be 
loyal, keep faith, have confidence in, the original sense of 
capture or captive being relegated to the augmented form 
Significance of the archaic forms,— A controlling or 
dominating hand placed upon an immature person, perhaps 
to suggest those captives who were not themselves combatants. 
In the only example from the Honan relics, the character 
includes the determinative ;f cFih “ to move ”, 

Lo Chen-yii has the following note under this single example,, 
which he enters under the modern fu, not under : — 

'' The Shuo Wen explains as ' ^ H ^ prisoner 

taken by troops ; composed with A man, and 
^ fu for the sound.’ Here on the Bone relics, the com- 
position is from fj hsing ^ contracted and not from A jen, 

^ Presumably this still remains the custom in Corea, though I am not 
personally in a position to say 
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The arcliaic Bronzes have ^ and omitting ;f. 
Wu Ta-ch’eng considers the first of these forms to he ^ com- 
posed with JIC dim "Vclaw ’’ and ^ yu “ right hand the 
central element ♦ , depicting ^ pei ''a sheir’, the whole 
character being thus a figure of two hands seizing a shell, 
and the Lesser Seal’s composition with tzu '' son ” being 
erroneous 

“ Now that we can adduce the evidence of the oracular 
sentences/’ concludes Lo, “ it is clear that the construction 
with ^ tzu is right. The element ^ in the Bronze forms 
is also ^ tzu Vson ’. Wu’s explanation is incorrect.” 

The character does, in fact, illustrate in a striking manner 
the facility with which an insignificant change of outline, or 
breach of continuity, may disguise the primitive picture 
and mislead the modern investigator, as it has misled so 
sound a scholar as Wii Ta-ch’eng in this case. The slight 
inaccuracy of the graving-knife or the pen which severed 
a human head from the body has transmuted the former in 
"Wu Ta-ch’eng’s eyes to a shell, and its body to a hand. 

Figs. (Bronzes) 11 to 16 ; (Bones) 17. 

Fu ^ (in this form obsolete and now replaced by ||j} /w, 
which, however, is itself also found in Shang dynasty writing) 
“ to control, tame, dominate.” 

Significance of the archaic forms , — A crouching human 
figure held and controlled by the hand of another man. 

It should be noticed how the Lesser Seal form, followed by 
the modern, has pertly nullified the significance of the original 
design by placing the hand at the lower instead of the upper 
part of the compound. For the hand attached to the upper 
part of the remainder of a character always connotes the 
significance of control or applied force. However, it is right 
to admit that most of the examples from the oldest Bronzes, 
wdiether standing alone, or in combination, do support the 
Lesser Seal in placing the controlling hand below. 

The Shuo Wen is rather brief on this character, thus 
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explaining it/ 3C ® 0 0 ^ IB Iti '"‘to 
contror : composed with % yu ‘the right hand’ and fj 
tsieh, the latter being [equivalent to] |B tsieli in the phrase 
sliih cMh tsieli, the stages or divisions of a matter.” 

This analysis would be excellent if it were not fundamentally 
wrong. For what Hsli Shen took to be the ancient way of 
■writing fB tsieli “ a token of authority ” is really the outline 
of a kneeling or crouching human figure.^ 

After citing the above passage from the Shuo Wen, Lo, 
without further comment, adds: “This figure depicts 
someone with his right hand pressing dowm a kneeling man, 
u % m m A, and is analogous with fp yin ‘seal’, 
which is composed with ^ [viz. chad] and ^ And Lo 

ends his note by citing from the ||{ Yu Ting and another 
Bronze, two variants of M fu, and , which, as he says, 
include forms identical with that under discussion, and let me 
add an even more convincing one from Mr. Eumorfopoulos’ 
newly acquired Bronze, the Duke of Chou’s tui, 

It therefore follows from this that the archaic characters 
ioifu “ to control ” (now written ), and yin “ a seal ” (now 
written PP),^ were so nearly identical that the sole distinction 
was that the hand in fu was represented by the element /|^ 
dhao “ claw ”, while in yin the corresponding element was 
^ yu “ right hand ”, a distinction without a difference. 
Figs. (Bronze) 18, 19; (Bones) 20. 

Shih J0^, family name. 

In the treatment of the origin of this character, I submit, 
as holding the field at present, the solution put forward by 
Wang Yiin, 2 "the editor of the ^ ^ I1 Sliuo W^n 
Chii Tu, and the gf; fij Shuo Wen Shih Li. 

^ See the passage from Lo Chen-yii’s Yin Hsu Shu ChH K^ao ShiJi, 
p. 51, translated in “ Piet. Reconn.”, Pt. I, JEAS. 1917, p. 804, concluding 
with the statement that in consequence of the above misunderstanding 
by Hsii Shen, “all the analyses of characters under [J are erroneous.” 

2 See this character discussed in “ Piet. Reconn.”, Pt. 11, JEAS. July 
and October, 1918, pp. 409 et seq. 
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Significance of the archaic forms. — A plant just appeariiirr 
above the ground with two cotyledons and its radiide. 

As introduction to Wang Ytin's main note, I siiinriiarizo 
closely what he liad previously UTitten regarding two related 
characters. The original is on pp, 29-30 of ehlhtn 10 of the 
last-named work 

The cliaracters JJs chueh and ti, which are composed 
with sc composed because tliev follow’ the 

significance of that character [and not for phom^tic reasons]. 
But the sense of chiich is, according to the Shuo ItVii, ^ 
pen me ‘ root and tip and that of ti is also said to he $ 

^ rooth But the meaning of If; shih in the same work is 
described as a land-slip, P|| JR ^ [otherwise found written 
1 m or it IR, see Tuan yti-ts'ai's long note, s,v. Xl; ^'^hih]. 
The sense has nothing comparable to the other two cliaracters.'*’ 

This is true, and it leaves the presence of XI; ^hih in those 
characters quite unaccounted for. 

“ I suspect,’’ continues Wang Ylin, wdiom I now translate 
literally, that wdiat in the dialect of my owm ])art of the 
country [Shantung Province] is called XG yeh, is 

the ancient meaning of the word X^ shih. To the line in the 
Odes, m & wei chou chih ti ‘ Is the foundation of 

Chou’, Mao’s comment is ^ 

foundation or root.’ The word ti is a term equally 
applicable to ;|14 ken and pen, and is not applied only to 
one single thing.^ 

“ Now it is only with things that have ^ sMh 
yell that the root of the first sprouting is always termed the 
chiieh, ^ ^ ^ ^ Peas and beans 

sJiii, with peaches, plums, melons, and gourds, all being 
plants whose seeds have two seed-lobes, on the seeds receiving 
the vapour of the soil, they are re-embodied, 55 i Ss. 

1 But this is Wang Yun’s gloss, the actual -vrord iu the Shuo Wen being 

sMh only, 

2 Here follows a footnote relating to the character tl, which does not 
concern us now. 
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11 is wMch they g ^ ting cMlehy ts^sten the 

radicle. This expression ting chiieh is the term for the root, 
^ Mn, penetrating the soil. The radicle is fat and white to 
look at, closely resembling a peg ^ cMeh, and unlike the first 
thread-like roots, ken, of other plants. Hence the characters 
^ and are interchanged. 

After fastening the radicle, the plant appears, bent under 
the weight of the soil, ^ i Ifi) ffi- When visible above the 
surface the two cotyledons are evenly divided, ® M Ap ^ 
Hang pan p'ingf en. It is these we call shih yeh, stock-leaves or 
cotyledons, the same that the I King speaks of as ^ Jjff: 
chia ts'L In the centre of the stock-leaves again is produced 
a bud meng ya [the plumule]. In due course the stock- 

leaves drop ofi.’^ 

Wang Yiin then devotes some three columns to the 
significance of the construction of the two characters cliueh 
and ti, and the obvious reference to plant-stems and roots, 
points which we need not pursue here. Then he continues : — 
Applying these facts to the of the expression 
lising sliih^ clan-name and family-name,^ we are able to grasp 
the truth that J3i shih has an essentially vegetal connotation, 

m s: m ^ ^ R. ^ m we 

read in the Odes the lines ^ ife pen chih pe 
shih, ‘root and branches for a hundred generations,’^ 
and is S 4* ^ hsi tsai chung yeh, ^ erstwhile in the 
middle leafings,’ ^ where the commentary is 
pm km chih yeh, ‘ stock root and branch leaves.’ 

“ And ill the Erh ya and the Tso Chuan, a man uses the term 
m cJi-u, issue, of his sister’s children.^ And as in all these cases 

^ I adopt the terms emj)Ioyed by Chavannes in his admirable note on 
p. 4 of vol. i of his Memoires Mstoriqms. 

^ See Legge’s Chinese Classics, vol. iv, pt. ii, p. 429, where he translates, 
‘‘ 111 the direct line and the collateral branches for a hundred generations.” 

® Ibid., p. 642, ^‘formerly in the middle of the period [before T’ang].” 

^ Wang Ytin adduces this character in support of his argument for a 
vegetal analogy, but in this instance he is mistaken, for in its archaic forms 
Uj ch'u is composed of a foot emerging from a cavity, not of a shoot of 
herbage. This is proved by the Honan bone inscriptions. 
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liiiman life is described tinder botanical metaphors, ^ 

|5E Aj it is no misrepresentation of the facts to 
derive , from a vegetal origin, 14 JS ^ :?fC 

® : : 

This :theory of Wang Yiin’s, :based as it is partly on a local 
term used, in his, native district, Amchlu hskn in Shantung 
Province, and partly on the' other analogous expressions in 
'Chinese nonienektiire that he brings forward, is so rational 
and convincing that I find only one difficulty, a difficulty 
regarding form, that leaves me with a half hesitation. It is 
this. Accepting Wang’s account of the first appearance of the 
two cotyledons above the ground, when, as he says, they are 

evenly divided’’, we ought, it seems to me, to find an 
archaic design, either like ^ or V ? pointing back to a 
primitive , or ^ , whereas the archaic examples, as will 
be seen, have always one side drooping and one rising. A\liy 
should that be 1 

However, Wang Ylin’s account, as it stands, seems far more 
worthy of credit than the Shuo Wen's, wliich must have been 
founded in complete ignorance of the true archaic forms, and 
on a belief that the Lesser Seal form was, in fact, the 
character ll| shan, mountain,” tilted up on one side till 
the three peaks faced to the right, with a down stroke added. 
The Shm Wen states that in the great mountain ranges of 
Western China, shill is the term for an impending 
landslip, and that the sound of these when falling is heard for 
several hundred li ! Tuan Ymts’ai’s long note on this passage 
is most valuable, and of much historical and geographical 
interest. 

Figs. (Bronze) 21 to 33 ; (Bones) 34 and 35. 

Oh' eng ^ (also found written tiJ). Now only used in 
official titles as Assistant or Deputy. Explained, however, 
by the Shuo Wen as (which Tuan Yii-ts’ai says should 
rather be ^ i), “ to protect, aid.” The Lesser Seal form is 
, analysed by Hsii Shen as consisting of hung , to raise 
the hands,” p chieh, a seal,’^ and |lj shan, “ a mountain,” 
JRAS. JULY 1924 , 27 
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Very different is the brilliant solution of the old form put 
forward by Lo Clien-yii, whose convincing note following 
below discloses the true Significance of the archaic form. 
Having given the example shown in the figure from the 
Honan bones, he wuites 

“ Depicts a man fallen into a pit-fall and someone lifting 
him out, ^ A S m ^ The 

fallen man is beneath, the man lifting him out above. 
Accordingly the element "fi depicts the hands of the man 
who hfts. This then is the character of Hsii’s work, but 
its sense, i, is that of tft cheng chin, ' to rescue/ 

^'Hsii explains ^ cKeng by the word i, and says, 
^ Composed with -jj- hung, f] chieli, and [Jj shan, the latter 
conveying by its height the sense of ^ ^ feng ch'ing, to 
receive with respect.’ Thus he mistook jc^ for jf Jcmig, 

VJ for [Ij shan, and ^ for chieh. Hence the primitive 
sense, % f|, cKu i, passed altogether out of view,* and there- 
after a different and later character cheng was sub- 
stituted for ^ cVeng, and the latter character was explained 
by the explanation belonging to ^ ch'eng, ' to receive from 
above.’ ” 

Figs. (Bronze) none extant ; (Bones) 36. 

Fu and ^ (later ) 'pei, a quiver. 

This heading is obviously but unavoidably ambiguous, 
and before plunging into the detailed history of these 
characters a few prefatory sentences may help to prepare 
the w'ay. 

The formula of the caption attempts to express the fact 
that a certain word or unit of the spoken language, meaning 
a quiver for arrows, has, owing probably to gradual changes 
of pronunciation, and to concurrent misunderstanding due 
to formal changes in the writing, transferred its soul, or sense, 
to one character ( fu), leaving its visible body, or written 
symbol, in another ( ^ pei), Lo Chen-yii, with a few glossing 
explanations by myself, will show how this curious result has. 
been brought about. 
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In tlie first place it slioiild be stated tliat in Tuan Yii-ts'ai's 
rhyme-categories^ the words j]f} and (of which f£ and 
and $1 are respectively merely augmented forms) are 
included in the entering tone division of flie same class, the 
first, with a rhyme that was perhaps while the initial 
would seem in both cases to have been a labial, so that 
?)ceil' or ])eek may very well represent the sound of hotli in 
those days. 

One piece of evidence showing the identity of soiiiid of |||| 
and I® in the period when Hsii Shen was wdtiiig his ^S7wo 
Ifen, probably in the first century a.b., is furnished by his 
entry under the latter character, in wiiicli he quotes as from the 
I Km-ff, the sentence ^ yoke oxen and 

harness horses/' where the modern text of the classic has 
fjf} in place of fe} . 

So much, then, by way of introduction to Lo’s note on the 
five examples cited by him from the Honan relics, and to my 
own formula, based, as this was, before ever the Honan find 
had been made, on the explanations by Wii Ta-cldeng, of the 
Significmice of the archaic forms. An arrow, oftener two 
arrows, point downwards in a quiver, ■ 

Lo’s note runs as follows : — 

The Slim Wen under the character fu^ explains this 
as ‘ a quiver for cross-bow arrows ; composed, with ft chu, 
bamboo, and {Jg fu for the phonetic The Chou Li under the 
title Kl ^ ssu Jcung shih, Superintendent of Bows and 
Arrows, has a note by Cheng (K’ang-clfieng] that It is a 
lecejjtacle for holding arrows,^ The Odes have the "v^ords 
M 35 BB y'd. fu, 'the bow tipped with 

ivory and the shagreen quiver/ ® a footnote on which says 
HE ^ BB Mi quiver for arrows/ 

Thus it is the ancient arrow-holder, and the character is 

^ See Legge’s Chinese CJnssks^ 1701. iv, pt. i, Prolegomena, p, 108. He 
writes, and eli for his 3rd tone,” for which I venture to suhstitute ek. 

2 Chon li, chap- xxxii, par. 13. Biot, vol. ii, p, 240. 

3 See Legge's Chinese ClassieSy vol. iv, pt. ii, p. 261, who renders the words 
by “the bow with its ivory ends and its seal-skin quiver”. 
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written II and fig. In the oracular sentences the different 
variants representing arrows in a receptacle have sometimes 
one, sometimes two arrows. On the older Bronzes, the figures 
have a general resemblance, being written ^ itH 

il{ • Furthermore, there is one instance, where three 
arrows are contained, ® . An inscription on the ^ It 
Fan shmg tui Bronze has ^ pi yil 

‘ Fine bamboo brace and shagreen quiver/ The form in the 
Mao Kung Ting is the same.® 

Thus these two variants are undoubtedly the characters 
/]g and II of Mao’s text of the Odes, of the Shuo Wen, 
and the [archaic] character originally depicted a quiver in 
which were sometimes one, sometimes two, sometimes three 

arrows. At a later date, the variants ^ and , with one 
arrow, became modified to ^ and , in which the primary 
design is already gradually disappearing, and the form 
markedly approximating to the character peiF ^ 

Jjo now takes up the phonetic side of the problem, and 
continues : — 

In ancient times and /IE were mutually borrowed. 
While the I King writes, HE ^ ^ M / to yoke oxen 
and harness horses, the Shuo Wen, under its entry pei, 
quotes the passage with in place of Hg. The Tso Chuan 
relates that ‘ The King sent fg flg Pe Fu into the State of 
Cheng, to make a request to Hua, 3E HI SB iO 
M if The Historical Memoirs {ot Ssii-ma Ch’ien) 

write the name . A note in the Biography of Huang-fu 

^ I omit Lo’s referenees in this and the following examples to the 
respectiTe Bronzes by name. 

^ These sounds, however, are the modern ones. The same four characters 
occur in the Mao Kung Ting. 

® The two variants in question are the first and second just above. 

* Lo’b words 

® 4a a. What no doubt he means to imply, and what in 
any case is the fact, is that the later character jpei is a merely rather more 
corrupted form of the type shown in these two variants. 
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Sung in tlie History of the After Han says, ^ ^1^ is tlie old 
scription of Hgd 

These are proofs that. the .characters ifl| and were 
miitiially borrowed in practice.. ■ 

: The primitive sign, for a quiver ^ sMh fu, was 
entirely pictographic, but from ^ it was modified in the 
course -of writing to ^ , and again from the latter corrupted 
to U] and In, this last shape, again, it bceaine 

mutually exchangeable with |jg fii^ to which, once more, 
dm, ‘bamboo/^ having been added [as a determinative], 
the -character became fu. When this had been done, the 
primitive design was completely obscured, and what had been 
a pictograin was changed into a Phonetic Compound/’ 

In conclusion, it is worth noting that tlm character Jig fa 
occurs several times in the wooden slips discovered by 
Sir Aurel Stein, and published by Chavannes in his DoamieMs 
CJiinois decouverts pa/r A tircl Stein, in the sense of “ quiver 
See, for instance, Nos. 71 and 187. Both are of Han dynasty 
date. 

Figs. (Bronze) 37 to 44 ; (Bone) 45 to 51. 

CM g,, ''self”; the sixth of the Ten Stems. 

Significance of the archaic forms . — A kneeling human figure 
view^ed in profile. 

For a long time I had supposed that chance had allowed me 
to be the first to decipher the real origin of this simple but 
baffling character. But though my conclusion w'as reached 
independently, I have since found it announced by a certain 
Hsii Choii-chuang, Tj^, in the course of a note by 

him, cited on p. 3 of voL iii of Wu Shih-fen’s Ghiin Ku Lu Chin 
Wen. Hsii’s statement is to the effect that ^ || SS 
31 M B B ® A “The character dd is 

interchanged with (Jg chi, and the latter again is inter- 
changed with £ dii, and £ chi depicts a man kneeling.’' 

In support of this dictum is a passage in the well-known 
Sim Tung, where under the character 
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“to kneel,” appears the curious form ^ , followed 
by the interesting but rather perplexing note 
iff 4 fi -iF ? ^ ^ • If text is quite 

as tlie author Min Ch’i-chi OTote it, wMcli I rather doubt, it 
contains at least one error, but as it stands it means '' The 
ancient character for sitting upright. Also, abnormal variants 
of the ancient character are composed with ^ But of 

what ancient character? He has just before given that of 
chi. Had Min written gj| huei in place of chil 
in the first half of the sentence that would have harmonized 
with the Shuo Weyi's explanation of Iff. chi. Again, had the 
word ^ huei been inserted after g chi in the second half, 
that would have agreed with Min’s own statement and figure 
given in his entry under |}j| huei. But having established 
Min’s assertion that these two hu wen forms existed, we are 
not specially called on here to elucidate further the rest of 
his note. 

Perhaps at this point I may be allowed to make a digression 
which though not strictly necessary will not be quite irrelevant 
to the discussion of the origin of the character g, cM, inas- 
much as it will present the authoritative explanations of a 
great scholar, Tuan Yii-ts’ai, on the terms used in ancient 
China for various postures of kneeling, sitting, and squatting. 

First let us hear Tuan on the character chi, explained 
in the Shuo Wen by M l§ Afc c¥ang cMl yeh. This 
expression is thus explained by Tuan in his edition, Under 
the Kadical P shih, the character chil [of which, 
according to Tuan, is a vulgar form] is rendered by 

ffi ts'un yell, to squat. The expression ^ cVang 
cJiu means ^ M ^ m m chi ch'i hu erJi tso, to sit 
with the thighs stretched out like a winnowing basket (like 
a fan, as we should say). The characters written ^ jg chi 
chu by the Shuo are what in other works are 'written 
m I® chi chu:^ 

But Tuan in another long note under the character /g 
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chil, goes very fully iiito the used in ancient Cliiiui for 

kneeling, sitting, and squatting, and I extract the following 
passage which sums up his conclusions : — 

:^‘ Biit among the ancients tliere were the attitudes of 
sitting, gg hiei, kneeling, is'un, squatting, and 
^ Si cki cliil, sitting with legs stretched out in front. In 
both kneeling and sitting the knees were in coiitact uith the 
mat •§* $-p ^ cJiieh lisi elio yii h?\ but in 

kneeling the body w’'as held erect H fg, sung alii 
wdiile in sitting . the backside was lowered, jL| 
hsia cJii ^ Thus we see that the term tso was the 
word used for sitting on the heels as wc call it. 

A little further on in the same note, Tuan thus describes 
the attitude known as ts'un, '' When the soles of the feet 
are in contact with the ground, the backside knvered, and the 
knees , raised, that is squatting ® ts'un, also written i^. 

‘ Yuan Jang was squatting while he waited,’ means tliat he 
awaited (Confucius) in the ^ ® tsun clui attitiide, and did 
not come forward to meet him.*^ As for the attitude termed 
& K® cM cliu, the backside rests on the mat, and the legs 
are stretched out in front, ^ /g gj ftfi jk PP "fr U 

M a ^ 

Having gone thus far, we may as well clear up, with Tuan’s 
critical aid, the expressions used in the Skuo Wen to denote 
the above positions of the body. These terms are SS 
ch'ang hm, ^ cli'mig chil, and cJirmg chL Let 

it be made clear at once that in ail these the w'ord c¥ang 
does not mean “ for a long time ”, as it seems to suggest. 
Cli'ang huei is the definition in all the editions of the Slmo Wen 
of the character g, chi, and means to kneel with the body 

^ The Tzw Yuan Dictionary i-a mm more explicit, and says under the 
word j{j| Icuei, “the two knees touching the ground, and the backside 
resting on the heels, is called sitting.*’ 

- Yuan Jang’s discourteous attitude was the posture that every visitor 
to China must perforce notice before he leaves his steamer to step ashore, 
for wherever a few Chinese are gathered together there assuredly some 
will be resting, balanced between their two knees, as it were. 
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erect, to kneel uprigM, if we accept tke text as it stands. 
Tnan Yii-ts’ai does not do so, but emends it to gg 
ch'ang cAi, witb tbe same sense. He goes on to explain more 
fully : — 

Wben associated with, tbe term f|- pa^', to lower tbe 
head to the hands, the attitude was known as luei, a 
genuflexion or curtsey, when not so associated it was called 
((,1 ch% kneeling. Biograjpliy of Fan Chu, |^, it is 

repeated four times that ‘ the King of Ch’in knelt, ^ Rg / 
cliHn wang ch% but afterwards that 'the king again made 
obeisance, ^ p w m: cFin wang tsai fai^ which agrees 
with the above. But ck'ang chi is an expression 

used in bygone ages, |g ku yu, and in popular usage 
c/i’angf is written 

" A man sitting at his ease, has his figure relaxed, but when 
minding his manners he makes a slight genuflexion, holding 
his body upright as if to make the most of his height, A ^ 

m ail m m m ti § ao ^ m 

Hence the expression, to kneel upright, ^ cFang chi^ 

Tuan then proceeds to quote from the Fang Yen or " Local 
Dialects that in certain localities they spoke of kneeling 
(kuei) as Mz ^ cKang wu^ and Kuo P’o informs us that 

At the present day people in the Eastern regions also use 
the expression cli'ang wu instead of ^ cKang cM, for 
kneeling upright.’’ 

Lastly there remains ^ cVang chu, explained at the 
beginning of this article, and meaning, according to Tuan, 
to sit upright with the legs extended in front. 

Whoever will examine the above disquisition will probably 
be ready to admit that, assuming the correctness of Tuan 
Yii-ts’ai’s statements as to these various attitudes, and the 
ancient terms for them, the " abnormal ” form cited by the 
author of the Liu Shu Tung y^ovldL suit either ^ tso, ''to 
sit on the heels” (its ancient sense), ^ kuei, ''to make a 
genuflexion” (also its ancient sense), t$*un, "to squat,” or 
E§ ohi, "to kneel.” But it would be difficult, merely on its 
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appearance, to assign it exclusively to any one of tliese. But 
within that margin of uncertainty it can be appealed to as an 
independent support to Hsii Chon-chuang’s dictum, and my 
own conjecture, that the true origin of this character g cM 
is a profile of a kneeling human figure. And, further, that 
2, cfe’ is the most primitive scription first of cU, ‘'to fear 
or respect/’ and secondly of || cAi, “to kneel,'’ which are, in 
fact, only augmented forms of the first. 

Such is the solution of this character now presented to the 
student. What other explanations have been given ? What, 
for instance, does the If an say ? 

The treatment of the characters denominating the Ten 
Stems in that work is peculiar—if the author Hsii is responsible 
for all that now appears in the text. 

As that text stands, however, we find as usual an explanation 
immediately after the Lesser Seal character. But following 
Hsii’s own explanation there is added as a quotation from a 
work now apparently lost, entitled the Ta 

(or Tai), I Ching, another explanation, different from Hsii 
Shell’s own, irreconcileable with it, and based upon a supposed 
analogy of each Stem with a particular part of the human 
body. Thus, under our character £ cM, we have first Hsti’s 
own explanation that the Seal character represents tf’ 
4 E lEI i? Iffll W 4. “ The Central 

Palace.^ Depicts Nature escaping from confinement in 
sinuous curves.” Clearly this treats the character as 
symbolizing by its form the curves of a young plant. 

But then at once follows the seemingly discordant statement 
from the Tai I CUng that ^ chi ^ A fi, knang jen 
fu, depicts the human belly, or possibly symbolizes it. 

The Shiio Wen accordingly seems to offer us a choice of two 
entirely different views of the origin of the character. 

But a third account will be found in Wieger’s Chinese 

T That is, the Central of the ^ hung or Five Palaces, viz. the 

Pole Star and the circumpolar region, as repeatedly exxilained hy M. L. 
de Saussure in the T’oung Pao and elsewhere. 
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Characters, vol. i, p. 214 (English edition). I always regret 
that the learned author of this excellent work never specifies 
the particular Chinese authority from whom he is in the habit 
of quoting. He merely observes in his short Preface that 

the materials of the Lessons were gathered from the works 
of the Chinese philologists ’h No doubt. But not always from 
the same, and the only more precise indication given is that 
sometimes he refers to the Close And the trouble is 
that, as a rule, when he quotes textually, it is from the Shuo 
Wen itself, but there are many exceptions, and the student 
is left in doubt as to the actual authority for the citation. 

Thus in the case of g, cM, the Chinese passage that Wieger 
quotes is not from the Shuo Wen itself, but presumably from 
some commentator unknown to me. Wieger writes, £‘., 
Chi^. The ancient character represented the threads of the 
weft, on the weaving-loom. On the top, two threads trans- 
versal, a thread longitudinal ; at the bottom the thread in 
the shuttle. The character was simplified later on, % 

m m m i m m -- u m )jjj t- when a was 

used, on account of its simplicity, as a cyclical character 
(the sixth of the ten stems), it was replaced by 

Not a word of this comes from the Shuo Wen. It is based on 
an old but corrupt variation of the true archaic forms. And 
whoever is responsible for it, the explanation seems forced 
when compared with that which derives the character from 
a kneeling or crouching figure and regards it as the real 
primitive scription of || chi, ^Ho kneel.'' And in passing let 
me remark that the figure preceding the word Chi^’’ in 
Wieger’s passage, intended to represent the Shuo Wen's 
hu iven form, is inexact and rather misleading. The ordinary 
editions print it g 3 with the three horizontal lines of equal 
length. 

In conclusion^ it should be added that when used in the 
sense of self, g cAfmust be a "^borrowed” character, nor 
was it the only one so employed, for we find on an ancient 
Bronze Basin the old form ot chi, respect, awe," thus 
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adopted in the expression ^ ^ liiinself 

cast the Basin.’' ^ 

Figs. (Bronze) 53 to 56 ; (Bones) 57 to 63. 

I would invite particular attention to the last two exainples. 
The first is cited by Wang Hsiang, with the facsimile context, 
in his Fu SJiih Yin ClYi Lei Tsmiij^ part ii jOE Ilf, P- 57, s.v. 
ivang, in the close lateral liaison of two characters, ^ 
= ^ ~ Father Chi. But Wang, as iLsual, 

fails to specify the eliiian and page of Lo Cluhi-ytis work 
from which tlie passage is extracted. 

The second example is, I believe, in my own collection, but 
most unfortunately I have by accident omitted to reeor<i the 
reference. It occurs, ho\Yever, in the cycle eoinl)ination 
2, cM %m% the fifty-sixth of the Cycle of >Sixty. 

Now the important point about these two ancient variants 
of 2 identical with the normal archaic 

scription of the SJmo Wen's 338tli Radical, which is ^ in 
the Lesser Seal, and p in strict modern writing, and is 
exxfiained in the SJmo Wen as Jfj fg;* 4!* 

'' a symbol of authority,'' and generally accepted as tlie older 
scription of the modern fjS tsieh, a knot or joint. But as Lo 
Clien-yii has pointed out on p. 20 of his Yin Hsil Sim Clii 
K'm SJiih, the character {J of the Sliiio Ifew’s* text, when 
found on the older Bronzes and on tlie Bones, is ^ , and 
depicts a man kneeling ^ A ES lislang jen chi 
lisingF But whereas on p. 51 of his work Lo repeats tliis, and 
adds SP A J? i(ii chi jen tzu yell, it ( | ) is the character 
A man,” I maintain that since the above archaic 

form, as Lo says, depicts a kneeling figure, and is also, 
as we have just seen, found as a rare variant of 2 
appears difficult to contest my conjecture that 2 in turn, 

depicts a man kneeling, and, further, that ^ is the oldest 
known shape of 2 and not, as Lo thinks, a variant of 
the character A jen, ^ ^ man.’ ’ 

^ See \Vu Ta-ch’eng’s SJiuo Wen Ku Chou Fu, voL xi, p. GO. 
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Ym ''to follows continue” ; "a cause.” 

TMs cliaracter is thus explained in the Shuo Wen^ ^ 
ckiu yeh, the sense oi chiu being here left without further 
precision; let us call it ''to followup”. The analysis is 
Q ts'ung %vei ta, " composed with wei, to surround, and 
to, great,” which is Hsii’s mode of expressing, by omitting 
to mention any sound, that the character is a Suggestive 
Compound, that is, purely ideographic. But he does not 
further specify in what the suggestion of the significance 
consists. 

The explanation now proposed is entirely my own con- 
jecture, not based on any hint from any Chinese authority, 
and is given for what it may be worth. 

Significance of the archaic forms, — Probably either (1) a 
figure of a grass mat, or (2) of a man lying on a mat. 

There exists another word of the same sound and tone as 
g yin, but having in its written form, as a determinative, 
sometimes chu, bamboo, sometimes ts'ao, grass. This word is 
g yin, " a mat or cushion stuffed with straw,” audit is this 
syllable that I believe is really represented by the character 
Q yin. The oblong outline I suppose to stand for the shapes 
of this mat or cushion, while the enclosed — if such was its 
original form— is here possibly an ideogram for the human 
body, and may be meant to exhibit a man extended 

upon it. But while stating this as a possible solution of the 
contained element especially in view of the examples 
appearing in the Honan relics, it is in another direction that 
I believe the clue is to be found. 

In an earlier paper of this same series ^ I discussed inter alia 
the Shuo Wen's alleged " ancient form ” of hsi, " a mat,” 
which it gives as . In a most interesting note on certain 
archaic characters which Lo equates with ||f hsieli, "to decline 
with thanks,” 2 the latter describes this element as 
" depicting a mat ”, ^ hsiang hsi hsing — he does 

^ JRAS. July and October, 1918, p. 398. 

^ See his Yin Hsu Shu Oh% K*ao Shih, pp. 63-4. 
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not explicitly say, I may remark, that the element by itself is 
the archaic scriptionof hsi/' di. mat,” though he seems to imply 
it by the context. But in the above-quoted p. 398 I wrote, 
I suspect strongly it [viz. Q ] is that of a different character, 
but I must reserve the proof for another occasioll.’^ The 
present will serve as this occasion. 

I believe then that this element, whether written with 
fewer, or more chevrons, is the primitive form of ^ yin, 
a mat, and that the form which appears in some of the. 
oldest examples, is probably a mere junction of two of 
the typologically older design. What reinforces this 
supposition is the evidence supplied by certain variants of 
Pc! yin in composition which are to be found in the 
S '5/m T\mg, thus : Q under yin ; Q and Q 

under yin ; Q under en ; and Q under yin. 

And though this work dates back to 1661, and its modern 
reprints cannot carry the same weight of authority as do the 
recent and very faithful facsimiles in the ^ fl li 

Shuo Wen Ku Chou Pu, of Wu Ta-ch’eng, and the Japanese 
collection named Choyokaku Ji Kan of Mr.Takada, yet neither 
is its cumulative evidence to be entirely ignored. 

This conjectural derivation of the character ® yin, meaning 
to follow, or a cause ”, involves the conclusion that in. that 
sense it is a borrowed form, on loan from the homophonous 
syllable meaning '' mat ”, for which presumably it was 
originally designed. 

Figs. (Bronze) 64, 65 ; (Bones) ^ 6^ 

Chin ox Tsin finished, at an end, exhausted.” 

The character since the time of the Shuo Wen is thus written, 
but we should note that the form which Kanghsi, on 
the authority of the j£ ^ CMngf Tzu Tung, styles 
a vulgar form, corresponds to the archaic scription more than 
do the Lesser Seal and modern writing. 

Significance of the archaic forms — K hand holding a brush 
within a dish, and representing, as Lo says, the action of 
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cleansing a vessel. '‘When the meal is ended, then the 
vessel is cleansed.’’ (0, si sic omnia,) In fact, we see here, as 
in a glass darkly, the necessary but distasteful process of 
washing up after a repast. 

Lo observes that the Shuo Wen^s analysis of H mm, 
“dishes,” and ^ ‘‘ashes,” for the phonetic, appears not to 
be right, meaning of course that the element ^ Jiuo, fire,” 
is absent in these archaic forms. 

Figs. (Bronze) ; (Bone) 69 to 72. 

No undoubted examples from early Bronzes can be found. 
All the examples from the Honan relics quoted by Lo occur 
in the disyllabic personal name ^ , tsin wu, to whom the 

Shang Sovereigns offered sacrifice, but of whom beyond that 
we know nothing. But other instances occur in my own 
collection, not confined to that name. 

I call attention to the ideographic element in these old forms, 
of the hand holding a brush. This is no other than the proto- 
type of the modern character ^ yii, explained by the Shuo 
Wen as 1^ U # 4. SO i shu yell, "that with which we 
write.” But here w-e find it representing a scouring-brush, 
a handle of wood or bamboo with bristles attached. If, then, 
the Shuo Wen is correct, there must have existed in remote 
times some sort of writing-brush analogous in construction, 
though of difierent and finer material. 

Yen, ppS, “ a swallow ” ; “a feast or to feast.” 

What was probably an independent though homophonous 
syllable, yen, “ to feast,” is often, and perhaps more correctly, 
written ^ yen ; in fact, were it not for the Honan relics no 
authentic example of previous to the Lesser Seal of the 
Shuo Wen would be forthcoming. 

Significance of the archaic forms,— A swallow in flight seen 
from above. 

Figs. (Bronze) ; (Bones) 73 to 80/ 

In these examples we can observe the singular employment at 
the same date, and actually on the same bone fragment, of a 
naturalistic and of a stylized and linear version of the same 
character. 
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Lo observes in Ids note that the Lesser Seal form, ^ lias 
gone rather astray, adding also that on the Honan relies tlie 
cliaracter occurs in its borro^ved usage of feast as in 
hsiang, to hold a sacrificial feastd' 

( 7/ to control, lord, master/^ 

Significance of the ardiaie forms . — A lighted wick bnndng in 
the bovi of a Chinese lamp. But some of the variants on the 
Honan relics are more rudely conceived and designed, and 
while they show the flame and the bowl, represent the stem of 
the lamp by the perfunctory addition of tK mu, wood/' so 
that such variants are not full pictograras, but rather 
pictograplioids (as I have elsewhere called them), suggesting 
the object meant rather than expressing it. As is usual in the 
archaic Chinese drawings, the bowl is seen, as it were, insectio,n, 
the line of the upper edge being omitted. 

Figs. (Bronze) 81 ; (Bone) 82 to 84. 

The reason why a figure of a lighted lamp is employed to 
write a word meaning lord or master, is, as so often, that the 
two syllables were of the same sound. Hence the word, or 
perhaps only that sense of the word that was easy to draw, 
was commandeered for the benefit of the word, or the sense, 
that was difficult to represent to the eye. 

In the case before us, however, the character represents still 
other homophonous syllables than the two already mentioned. 
In the Bronze inscription (see the Fig.) the -word appears 
preceded by tiao, “carved, sculptured,’' and is there said to 
stand for ^ a stone chest or cofler.” On the Honan bones, 

on the other hand, it is sometimes a place-name, and in the 
last example it occurs in the expression iE chu lu, which 
in later ages was written the chu deer.” The exact 

equivalent of chu, “ some kind of deer,” is not, I think, 
even yet determined. But Moellendorff, in his Veriehrata of 
Chihli, pp. 34-5, has discussed the point at length, and con- 
cluded '' that chi originally does not designate any particular 
species of deer, but is the term for a large stag, especially the 
leader of the herd 
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In conclusion, I beg leave to correct two material errors of 
translation of wMch I bave been guilty in an earlier number of 
tills Journal. 

The first is the worst, and I do not want to excuse it. I 
will only say that if you once get it into your head that a 
particular Chinese passage is difficult, difficult and sometimes 
disastrous it is likely to prove to you. 

The Chinese sentence in question is reproduced on pp. 33 
and 34 of the JRAS. for January, 1921, and I there rendered 
it in English thus 

'' The reason why after Ta Ting, Wai Ping, and Chung Jen 
are not enumerated, is that they were not later generations in 
the line whence the Yin dynasty Sons of Heaven had sprung.” 

On this Professor Pelliot in the Toung Pao of March, 1922, 
p. 92, observed, le texte signifie clairement selon moi : 
^ Si apres Ta-ting on n^enumere pas Wai-ping et Tchong-jen, 
•chst que Wai-ping et Tchong-jen ne sont pas [les anc^tres] 
dont sont sortis les Fils du Ciel ulterieurs des Yin.' ” 

Of these two renderings, mine is quite wrong and 
M. Pelliot’s quite right. 

The second is of a different quality. Grammatically and 
ideomatically it admits of defence. But, nevertheless, it is 
incorrect, inasmuch as it is due to a misunderstanding of the 
writer’s argument, and incidentally obscures a very interesting 
statement by Wang Kuo-wei, whether well- or ill-founded. 
Being on other grounds dissatisfied with my translation of the 
sentence in question, I consulted Professor Herbert Giles, who 
ultimately suggested the true meaning of the passage, the 
Chinese text of which will be found as a footnote on p. 40 of 
the same number of our 

My original rendering was in the course of development the 
later form of the sign for childbirth was specialized in the two 
shapes ® and ^ y% while the character for the word Jiou^ 
Prince Successor of the Blood, was specialized in the shape 

1^, whereupon two characters had been created”. 

Here my error consists in taking the first character ^ hou 
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(tlie fourth in the sentence) as qualifying the word ^ Uu^ 
character/' whereas it is really in liaison with ^ ^ 
cJi'an tza, and forms a ttinoniial phrase baluneiiig the sub- 
sequent fH fg cliioh The result is that tlie 

sentence really means ‘‘ In the course of development the two 
forms i|[ and f| were ' earmarked as the characters for the 
later-born (younger) children, wlii let he form lio'N] was 

reserved for the Prince Successor of the Pdooh (tlie eldest)/^ 

It is a notable assertiou, but, whether true or not, it is what 
Wang Kuo-wei meant to say. 

I take this opportunity of supplementing the examples of 
the character in question, previously given, hy two further 
forms from Wang Hsiang's worlc, voL ii, p. Go. They are 
illuminating and convincing, more particularly as, I believe, 
from information supplied by Mr. Perceval Yetts, that in 
North China a crouching position is the usual one for the 
parturient w'oman, ^ ^ • 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

NOTE ON COL. LOItlMElfS I’HOXKTK'S OK UII.(ilT 

SIIINA (JIIA8. p}). 1-42 ; Apr., pp. 177 2121 

[Since tlie following Note was sent to the printer, I 
iiave received a letter from Col. Lorinier in reply to one of 
mine toucliiiig mter alia on the definition of eerebrafs. ife 
writes : On this definition of cerebral the results of inj 
inquiries essentially agree 'with yours. The case seems 
to be the same with aspirates/'] 

Coloner Lorimer’s article is a moral tonic. It is impossible 
to be a pessimist while there is a scholar who can write in. 
this way. In spite of his experience and careful ear-training 
he writes with a modesty/which in a tyro would be becoming, 
and in a scholar is charming. If we owed him nothing else, 
we should be heavily in Ms debt for this one fact here 
clearly set down, that, even for a v'ell-trained ear, to dis- 
tinguish between cerebrals and non-cerebrals or between 
aspirated and unaspirated sounds is a matter of e,xtreme if 
not insuperable difficulty (except for one who has made 
the distinction from childhood). The present note deals 
with this difference. In out Journal for July, 1921, I stated 
that Sina contained a series of cerebral sounds if, d, n 
(I in one dialect), s, c, and^, marked off from non -cerebrals, 
and a series of aspirated surds distinguished from non- 
aspirates ; further that d, f, n, I and th, tli, kh, pJi, cli, 
are as distinct from d, r, n, I and t, t, k, p, c respectively as 
they are in North India. I still hold this. 

We must leave on one side inquiries into such points as 
the following : (a) relative frequency ; (&) exact place of 
articulation ; (c) causes ; {d) etymology ; (e) division into 
primary and secondary; (/) importance, for this is only 
a matter of the meaning of the word '' important ; 
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they are neither more nor less important than in Urdu^ 
Panjabi, Hindi, or Bengali; and we must confine ourselves 
to the inquiry — do the two series exist or do they not ? 
A superficial reading of Colonel Lorimer’s article may give 
the impression that he denies their existence, but if one reads 
it carefully one sees that his investigations confirm my 
statements at almost every point. 

First a matter of definition. What is a cerebral ? The 
author, modestly mistrusting his own observations, has based 
all his remarks upon a definition taken from a book on 
phonetics. Unfortunately the definition is wholly incorrect. 
It gives the point of articulation as the highest part of the 
roof of the mouth about the junction of the hard and soft 
palates”, and tells us that the tip of the tongue must be 
firmly pressed ” against this place. If this is correct, probably 
no cerebral is ever heard between Cape Comorin and the 
Pamirs, either in Sina or in any other language. As regards 
the firm pressing ” it is a sufficient answer to say that the 
contact of r in a word like ghorcv takes less than one-hundredth 
part of a second ; and as regards the place, the proper point 
of articulation is anywhere on the hard palate behind the teeth 
ridge. When, therefore, Colonel Lorimer says of certain 
Sina sounds that they are not ^Hrue cerebrals ” or that 
‘Hhey are not rightly described as such ”, he means merely 
that they are not cerebrals in the sense of the above definition, 
and I entirely agree with him. Sina certainly contains no such 
cerebrals, nor does Urdu or Panjabi 

Now two questions emerge : (1) Do Colonel Lorimer’s 
observations support the view of the existence of cerebrals 
and non-cerebrals, and of aspirated and unaspirated sounds ? 
(2) When he sets himself to make these distinctions is 
he generally correct 1 The answer in both cases is an un- 
hesitating affirmative. Let us take them in order. The 
quotations and page-numbers are from his article. 

(1) pp. 17, 18, he gives a list of words with forward t, 
and another with back t (i.e. dental and cerebral t). 
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p. 18, “I slightly further'' back than normal . , , the 
difference is recognked By^-Shina speakers.'’ 

■p.: 2(V '' a d produced slightly further back than norinaV’ 
‘'a decidcid cerebral d, ■exists.” 

p. 25, ''it is possible ■■' that n is sometimes post -alveolar ” 
(i.e. . cerebral). 

p. 30,' "a sound which on 'first hearing I mistake for r, on 
examination found to be cerebral d.” This “mistake” is 
very creditable to Colonel Lorimer’s ear, for it is not a mistake 
at all The sound in question is cerebral f. ' , 
p. 38, “ there is a distinct cerebral d ” : (in certain circimn 
stances) “ t, d, r are cerebraliml and n is similarly inlluenced 
(in certain other cases) “ t, d, r are post-alveolar or pre- 
cerebral” As we have seen, these terms are other names for 
“ cerebral 

On p. 188 is a list of words containing cerebral and on 
];)p. 186, 187 a list of words with cerebral (I 
The author quotes a competent Sin wliorn lie calls S.R. 
Thus, on p. 210, “ S.R.’s d sounds to me like English r/’ It is, 
in fact, f, cerebral r. Again, “ S.R. agre^es about (post- 
alveolar or pre-cerebral) t, r, n ” : i.e. recognizes cerebral 
tf r, n. We must again remind ourselves that when Colonel 
Lorimer says that if, d, r, etc., are post-alveolar or pre-cerebral, 
he meams what we call cerebral. The cerebrals in modern 
Indian vernaculars are also post-alveolar or pre-cerebral 
They are not cerebral in the sense of the definition. 

(2) Now we come to aspirates. 

p. 196, “ the difference between aspirates and non-aspirates 
is recognized by intelligent Shina speakers, and the difference 
may constitute the sole difference between similar words.” 

On pp. 198, 199, is a list of words containing aspirated and 
unaspirated plosives respectively. 

p. 207, “ factors important in distinguishing words (other- 
wise) identical are . . . aspiration.” 

p. 211, “ S.R. is pretty clear in his own mind as to what are 
and what are not aspirates.” 
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Let US HOW examine the author’s lists of words containing 
cerebrals, non-cerebrals, aspirates, and non-aspirates. On 
pp. 17, 18, words with dental or cerebral t. The distinction 
has been made with absolute correctness. 

p, 20, a list of post-alveolar (i.e. cerebral) d’s—perfectly 
correct, except that perhaps by a clerical slip, the two words 
dAiE and dAm are interchanged. As printed the words are 
dAiu be, all together, and du dAm, twice. The first should be 
dAm, and the second dAm. 

pp. 186, 187, a list of words with cerebral said to be 

much more akin to r As stated above it A'a cerebral r. 
In this Colonel Lorimer’s ear guided him aright. All the 
words in the list do actually contain either r or (in two or 
three cases) d. 

p. 188, a list of words with cerebral n — correct. 

pp, 198, 199, long lists of aspirates and non-aspirates. 
I agree with all but two or three. 

"We may conclude that in the author’s opinion — 

(i) Sina (besides d, t, n, r) contains cerebral d, t, n (what 
he calls post-alveolar or pre-cerebral), and in addition 
another cerebral d, much more akin to r,” i.e. cerebral r, 

(ii) The distinction between aspirates and non-aspirates is 
recognized by S.R. and other Sina speakers ; 

and further that — 

(iii) when Colonel Lorimer prepares special lists of words to 
indicate the distinctions nearly all his words are correctly 
chosen. I think I could hardly have asked for a fuller endorse- 
ment of my judgment in the matter. 

On p. 191 the author suggests that on so simple a phonetic 
matter ” as cerebrals I would claim that I was not likely 
to be mistaken This is an important point of principle. 
I should reply: No, on the contrary I should like every 
language scholar to keep before him on his desk the following 
wmrds printed in large and clear letters : “ Sounds to which 
you have not been accustomed all your life you will probably 
never be able to recognize clearly or produce correctly. If 
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there is an exception it will only be the result of prolonged 
phonetic; stiidy . and almost Biipeiiuimaii effort;” Now it is 
quite true that I have' no 'difficulty iii recognizing tliesci 
cerebrals and in distinguisliing aspirates, but it is not because 
they are per se easy- phonetic' rnatters ” : the reuse ju is 
that I was born among them and have used tlKuri all my life, 
r cannot recall a time when they were not perfectly fajuiliar 
to me. 

T. (Irahame Bailet. 


BEKANATA AND BIKANER 
In the Cambridge Historij of India, vol. i, p. 87 (in ehap. i\% 
The Age of the Rigveda,” by ].^rofessor A. B. Keith}, 
occurs this sentence : The term Bekanata,, which occurs 
■along with Papi in one passage, has been thought to l>e a 
reference to some Babylonian word : though the Indian 
Bikaner is much more plausible as its origin.” The suggested 
survival of the intervocalic h from Vedic times would be 
remarkable, and, looking at the equation from the phonetic 
point of view, one naturally asks for some evidence in support 
of it. 

The references will be found under Bekanata in the Vedic 
Index (Macdonell and Keith), 

Hopkins {JAOS., vol. xvii, p. 44) suggested some com 
mexion with a word haqatwm in an Assyrian inscription. The 
meaning of this word was not exactly known, but appeared 
to relate to debt. Hillebrandt {Ved. Myth., vol iii, p. 268, 
n. 1) instances as one of the few points in which he thinks 
Brunnhofer was correct his identification of Bekanata with 
Bikaner. The Vedic Index notes that the word might just 
as well be aboriginal as Babylonian, Now the state and town, 
of Bikaner were founded in the fifteenth century a.d. by 
Rao Bika (1465-1504), a Rathor Rajput, the son of Rao Jodha, 
who founded Jodhpur. {Imperial Gazetteer under ‘ ' Bikaner” ; 
Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Bajasthan ; Crooke’s ed., 
vol. ii, p. 1125.) 
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The name is explained as Blha plus ner, sometimes written 
nair, from Apabhram& nay am (Skt. nagamm), which is seen, 
also in Bhatner (i.e. the town of the Bhattis, whom Bika 
defeated, and who settled in Bhattiana), Gajner, Amalner, 
and Sangaiier, all in the same region. 

There appears to be no evidence for the use of the name 
Bikaner in Kajputana before the days of Eao Bika. The name 
Bika recalls the Hindi hih, hlh, a wolf A’ a semi-tatsama of 
Sanskrit vTha. It seems then that Bikaner helps us no more 
than the dubious Babylonian word in explaining Bekanata. 

A. C. WOOLNER. 

Oeiental Oolleoe, 

Lahore. 


A NOTE PROM THE MEMOIRS OP JAHANOIR 

There is, amongst the Mogul paintings preserved at the 
Bodleian Library, a picture which is, or at any rate ought 
to be, a very famous one, and which has aptly been called 

The Dying Man A drawing for it (now- in Boston) has 
been reproduced by Dr. F. R. Martin in his great work The 
Miniature Painting and Painters of Persia, India, and Turkey 
from the Eighth to the Eighteenth Century (London, 1912), ph 200 5 
and a reproduction in colours is to be seen in Mr. Binyon’s 
excellent book Court Painters of the Grand Moguls (1921), 
pi. xxiv. 

Dr. Martin suggested that the picture represented the dying 
Jahangir, a supposition which is in itself rather incredible 
and obtains no support from available sources. Mr. Binyon 
offers no suggestion concerning the original of the painting, 
but only says that '' one would like to know the story of this 
little picture, whom it represents, and why he chose to be 
painted in this manner” (loc. cit., p. 66). 

The picture apparently dates from the time of Jahangir, 
who was, if we may give credit to his own opinion,^ one of 
the greatest connoisseurs of art that ever lived. Now we 

^ CL his Memoirs, translated by Rogers and Beveridge, vol. ii, 
p, 20 sq. 
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find, in liis own Memoirs, voL ii,p. 43 sq., a passage tliatoiiglit 
to shed some light on the origin of the picture representing 
'' the dying man This passage, with, the exclusion of 
certain sentences which are of no importance in this connexion, 
runs as follows : — ^ 

On this .day, news came, of 'the death of Tmiyat Khain^ 
He was one of , n;iy intimate attendants. As he was addicted 
to opium, and when he had .the;chance, to drinking as w'ell, by 
degrees lie became maddened, with wine. As Ini was weakly 
built, he took more than he could digest, and was atta(‘ked by 
the disease of diarrhoea,; and in this i?eak state he two (fr tlirec 
times fainted... . By my order Hakim Eiikna ^ applied remedies, 
but -whatever methods were resorted to gave no profit. At the 
same:, time a strange hunger came over him, and although the 
doctor exerted himself in order that he should not eat more 
than once in tw^enty-four hours, he could not restrain liirnself. 
He also would throw himself like a madman on water and fire 
until he fell .intQ.'a bad 'state of. ..body. At last he became 
dropsical, and exceedingly low and W'eak. Some clays before^ 
this he had petitioned that he might go to Agra. I ordered 
Mm to come, into my presence and obtain leave. They 
put Mm into a palanquin and brought him. He appeared 
so low and weak that I was astonished. 

‘ He was skin drawn over bones.’ 

Or rather his bones, too, had dissolved. Though painters have 
striven much in drawing an emaciated face, yet I have never 
seen anything like this, nor even approaching to it. Good 
God, can a son of man come to such a shape and fashion ? 

As it was a very extraordinary case I directed ‘painters to 
take his portrait A In fact, I found him wronderfully changed. 

. . . Next day he travelled the road of non-existence.” 

^ The passage dates from the thirteenth regnal year (1G18-19). 

2 This worthy had been made Bakhslu of the Ahadis on the thirteenth 
Nauroz [Memoirs, ii, p. 4). On his former promotions cf. ibid., vol. i, 
pp. 158, 160, 199. 

^ He was later on dismissed *‘on account of his bad temper and w’aut 
of knowledge’’ [Memoirs, vpl. ii, p. 211). 

* Italics put in by the present writer. 
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I venture to think that this quotation should perhaps 
prove who w^s the model of ''The Dying Man’’. Poor 
'Inayat Khan was apparently just as bad in handling drink 
and opium as many other Mogul grandees to whom their 
sovereign set a very bad example indeed, in spite of all his 
prohibitions against drinking and counterblasts to tobacco. 
But his health was of a weaker sort than that of many others. 
Mr. Binyon is quite right in wondering " why he chose to be 
painted in this manner ”, as men do not generally wish to 
have their likeness taken when being in artieulo mortis. If, 
however, my suggestion be a correct one it was not his own 
desire but the almost morbid curiosity of his master that caused 
this wonderful and ghastly little picture to come into existence. 
Unfortunately, nothing more concerning its story can be 
obtained from the Memoirs of Jahangir. 

Jarl Charpbntier. 


AMITY AND THE MAN 

A treatise on the Milindapanha (questions of king Milinda) 
by a competent historian of early Indian philosophy does 
not, I believe, yet exist. In some ways it were a work 
worthy of his pen. That the book is by several hands and 
of different dates makes it not a whit less interesting or 
historically revealing. Many of the " dilemmas ” {mendaka- 
panhd) raise points appealing to a culture beyond its place 
and its time. 

In one of these (pp, 198-200) Milinda alludes to an Indian 
belief to which the Jatakas testified, the power, namely, of 
amity willed and projected with such intensity 

that the wilier is for the time immune from bodily injury 
and even invisible to foes. Thus the very deer of the forest 
would follow prince Sama when he thus willed. And yet he 
was wounded in that forest by a hostile archer. How could 
this be ? 

The sage, in replying, makes, characteristically, no modern 
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criticism of the value of the evidence, albeit tlie. power is 
■affirmed in the Suttas, while the forest episodes are only part 
of.a.Commentarial story, 'His reply is twofold. Possibly be 
judged the king (or the reader) might not accept the iiist 
reply. His second reply w^as, that by the story itself the 
prince, when hit by the arrow, had lapsed from liis love- 
ecstasy. This, as we say, is a question of historical fact. Hie 
narrative hardly bears him out (Jat. trs. vi, 43). 

The first reply is of philosophical interest. The iinmunitv 
and other virtaie confeired by are of tlie state 

itself, not of the man {n^ete guna ^mggahssa). It is to him 
■as armour to the warrior, as a tarn-root in the hand, as a 
safe cave to the Mder. 

Eegrettably, the king, who could sometimos corner the 
sage, gives in. Had he asked : then is meltabJiamna (me 
thing, jmggah another? we should have had an interesting 
passage of current metaphysic. We are left pondering on 
Nagasena’s orthodoxy. 

He might have said, according to that : a man is not an 
ultimate reality. He is a derivative, temporary compound 
of four ultimate physical real existents {vijjamdndm), and of 
four ultimate incorporeal real existents {arupmo khandhd), 
one of which comprises fifty such iiltimates (mnkhdrd). 
Now one of the fifty is adosat and that was held tantamount 
to the positive word mettd. Thus mettd is an ultimate 
irreducible ‘‘ real ’’ which may, at a given moment, be a 
factor in the compound ^'man ’k 

How far Nagasena would have reckoned hhwmnd under 
the factor mettd ^ or under the self-exerting compound ”, 
man, I am not sure. Bhdmnd i^ a notable word : making- 
become,” '' willing,” developing.” And it is hard to con- 
ceive this as a separable factor. It is the very life, the very 
being of the man. And Buddhists, with these pregnant, 
mighty terms hhavaj bhdmnd oia their tongues, went somewhat 
astray in not seeing to what these committed them; in seeing 
in the concept something more real than man the conceiver. 
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ISTagasena’s further reply might, it is true, have been other- 
wise. He leaves us thinking of our Platonic tradition, in 
which we have ideas or ideals of perfect goodness and 
efficiency almost deified, of a Vedantist tradition which 
sought after the Highest and the Inefiable by attributes, of 
a Buddhist tradition which refrained from any unifying 
speculation save that of a will-less cosmic order, and wherein. 
we do not find any parallel with Plato’s ideas. Will any 
reader throw light on the matter? 

C. A. F. Ehys Davids. 


NOTE ON INBRA IN MAHAYANIST BUDDHISM 

From the painstaking researches of Mr. F. E. Pargiter in 
Indian legendary history, the figure of Indra emerges as- 
that of a real personage. 

There are reasons for believing that there may have been 
more than one Indra ; possibly several chiefs, of a powerful 
ancestor-worshipping family, have been merged in this heroic 
figure, in whom may be seen affinities with the (probably) 
solar heroes of Greek and Norse legend. 

If we grant, wdth Dr. de Groot, that Amidist Buddhism 
is but a thinly disguised worship of a Central Asian solar 
deity, we will be not surprised to find that Indra reappears, 
in Chinese Buddhism. Mr. Pargiter has shown that a constant 
flux and reflux of racial and religious influences took place, 
between Northern India and Central Asia, in pre-Buddhist' 
days ; and it will be noticed that history repeated itself in 
the modifications of Buddhism within the same area, and in 
the still later sects and schisms among the Mohammedans of 
various nationalities between Anatoha and Kansu. 

According to Mr. Bimala C. Law {Ksatnya Clans in Buddhist 
India) Indra vras a very popular deity with the solar clans — 
the Licchavi, the Sakya, etc.— who inhabited the regions in 
which Buddha lived and taught. Later on, Buddhaghosa’s- 
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Yisuddhi-Magga (fourth century ■ a.d.) desscribes the sun as 
"being inhabited by its appropriate god 'h in the Buddhist 
sense of the word. 

Subject, then, to the interpolations and inconsistencies 
characteristic of Mahayanist doctrine, Indra may be expecded 
to play an honourable, but decidedly subordinate, part in 
Chinese Buddhism.' 

In a curious Life of the Sihja Buddha^ the Sink Cliia Jii 
Lai Ying Hwa Lu Hj ^0 ’^5 |/| d\j coinialed by 
the monk Pao Ch'mig ^ jjJc of the Ming Period, Indra ap|)i‘ars 
as a powerful and willing auxiliary of tlie Buddha. He is 
lord of one of the inferior heavens, and an active protector 
of the Law ; but be does not disdain, on occasions, to take 
human form and render more or less menial service to Buddha, 
possibly as an example to less exalted beings. 

India’s service began, according to our Chinese monk, 
with the incident of a young recluse of very ancient times, 
who was murdered by robbers. India raised froiii the spilt 
blood of this youth a man and a maiden, who married and 
founded the Sakya Clan. The hermit bad been a noble, 
descended from King Okkaku (Sanskrit, Ikshvakii), sinice 
Fing Teng 2j> 

The Visnupuraiia traces the bold and daring race of the 
Sakyas, at considerable length, to an ei)onym(>us ancestor 
Sakya. The Diglia Nikaya derives them from Okkaku of the 
same dynasty, the Iksaku or Ikshvaku. 

Fantastic adventures occurred from time to time in their 
history. 

Pao Ch'^eng next brings in the agency of Indra in con- 
nexion with the birth of Buddha. Attended by the four 
Deva kings, Indra receives the child, wraps him in a mysterious 
costly covering, and presents him to his mother. 

"When Buddha was a grown man, immersed in pleasure, 
his father King Suddhodana had a dream, in which appeared 
the Banner of India coming from the Eastern gate of the 
palace. This was interpreted to mean the going-forth of 
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Buddlia to embrace tbe ascetic life. Then, when tbe young 
prince took flight, Brahma and India guided the Deva. 
kings as they bore the horse of Buddha through the air, and 
conducted it to the forest. When Buddha cut off his hair, 
vowing to have done with the past, India collected it in 
a piece of precious fabric, a heavenly garment 
and carried it off to the det^a-heaven to be venerated and 
cherished. 

Six years later, when the Buddha’s robes were falling to 
pieces, he went to a hmwig-ghdt and collected some cast-off 
rags from the corpses. India washed them for him, and it 
then occurred to Buddha that, in future, he would order all 
ascetics who followed him to wash their own clothes. 

When Buddha dropped into a river a cast-off milk-bowl, 
the ndga of the river wanted to keep it as a relic. Indra, 
however, in the form of a garuda, swooped down and seized 
the coveted bowl, took it to his heaven, and erected a stupa 
over it. 

The indefatigable India then took the form of a grass- 
cutter, magically transforming the grass into a silky substance 
upon which Buddha might sit in meditation, awaiting the 
enhghtenment. 

After the celebrated defeat of the tempter Mi.ra and his 
fiendish hordes, Buddha converted Srethsha, son of Mara ; 
India, coming in solemn procession with Brahma and the 
devas, prostrated himself before Buddha and congratulated 
him. 

The decision of Buddha to preach to mankind is stated 
by Pao Ch^eng to have been due, to some extent, to the 
persuasion of Brahma ; India, with his following of divas, 
joining earnestly in the petition. 

On a certain occasion when Buddha was at the monastery 
(if one may so describe it) of Jetavana, he was asked by the 
Bodhisattva Lou Chi ^ to set up three altars for the 
ceremony of initiating the numerous aspirants to the religious 
life gathered together at that place. India erected a small 
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cupola on top of each altar, and Bralinia crowne«.] each 
cupola with a huge pearl 

(Dr. Lionel Giles tells me that Lou Chi was |)rol)ab]y a 
Chinese devotee of much later date, perhaps an entirely 
mythical personage. The . whole incident may have been 
interpolated.) 

Eevisiting his native place, Buddha was escorted by Indm 
and his train, and thus met his father, Sudclhodaiui. 

Later on India milked a vicious cow for Anarida, the 
disciple, lest the latter be gored by the animal ; he turned 
away an importunate beggar, but was overruled hr Ananda, 
under Buddha’s instructions ; he helped to prepare a feast for 
Buddha and his monks ; and, in fact, made himself generally 
useful as a kind of familiar spirit. 

A very curious incident— and a glaring anachronism in 
any case — is related by our monkish chronicler. Buddlia is 
described as instructing Brahma and Indra in the merits 
of the Bodhisattva Kshitigarbha, who, as Ti Ts^ang ^ 
became a favourite object of devotion among Chinese 
Buddhists of much later date. Buddha is made to explain 
the magical efficacy of saying dhardnis in honour of Ti Ts‘ang, 
and to lay down the law to these exalted personages as 
though they were so many mere novices. 

The strong family sentiment of the Chinese appears in the 
account of Buddha’s visit to the heaven of Indra, where his 
mother Maya enjoyed the rank of a ievi* She welcomed him 
joyfully and recognized the relationship between tliem ; 
thereby showing a clinging to personal identity and conscious 
sentiment which an orthodox early Buddhist might have been 
expected to regret. Like a dutiful Chinese son, Iicwever, 
Buddha disposes, in a short homily, of a few^ false doctrines 
to which M^ya had adhered, and leaves her happy ; then, 
escorted as usual by Indra, he returns to earth to view the 
first statue of himself, set up by King Udayana during his 
heavenly visit, and to bless the maker of that and all future 
statues. 
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Time went by, and Buddha, realizing that his end was 
near, went to the heaven of Indra, and asked the latter to 
protect the Law, as the Buddha was soon to enter repose. 
Indra, weeping with surprise and disappointment, promised 
to protect the Law and to make it endure. 

To the Buddhists, we must remember, the gods were only 
gods until the expiry of a certain period or status. To 
attain the supreme enlightenment, they had to be reborn as 
men, sooner or later. Therefore, for Indra, a “divine’’ 
personage enjoying a lengthy period of godhead, to do the 
bidding of a mortal whom he had recognized during life 
as his superior, is not so inconsistent as it appears at first 
sight; even though that mortal evidently expected, on 
entering nirvana, to have no power to aid, much less 
superintend, the system he had established. On the same 
principle, Buddha is described as condescending to invoke 
the aid of a Naga king || (probably Mucalinda) and his 
followers for a similar purpose. 

When Vajrapani grieved immoderately at Buddha’s 
decease, Indra gravely rebuked him in a homily on the 
instability of all things. This does not prevent Indra from 
humbly begging for relics of Buddha, or from venerating 
the aged Kasyapa when he, in turn, prepares to die. 

Finally, Indra is catalogued as the second of a series of 
twelve Leva Kings, Protectors of the Law, ^ 

Pao Ch'eng’s narrative — with all its inconsistencies — does 
not conflict with the personification of the Buddhas and the 
Bodhisattvas as they were originally defined ; that is, as 
male personages, of noble or at least respectable caste. 

But Indra’s metamorphosis had yet another stage 
to go. 

While Ernest Fenollosa was studying Buddhist art in 
Japan, two fine clay statues of Bodhisattvas at Sangetsudo 
were described to him as being representations of Brahma and 
Indra (Bonten ^ 55 and Taishaku Ten ^ 55 ) 5 attribu- 

tion from which he dissented. In a Japanese work, which 
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I have not read, Indm appears as a wotnaii with three eyes, 
holding a vajra find a cup. 

The ease of Avalokiteshvara, who hccjiine the fetuule Kuan 
Yin, is easily understood, if we accept the tradition that a 
native Cliinese goddess was confused wdh tfie liodliisutf viu 
One eouki understand the kinddiearted Ti Ts‘a!ig heeoinifig 
feniinked, esjjeeially in Japanese niytlHvhjgy ; hut. hidni, no. 

In Pao diVvEighs story, Indra is still luniselC, even wluui In^ 
descends to menial tasks. The Vedic ruler of gods, the 
favourite patron of turbulent military clans, is tamed and 
subdued by the Law of Buddha; }>ut, even as hift^ as ^ling 
times, he has not lost his manhooel. 

Whatever the reasons may be underlying tlie Japanese 
misconception of Indra as a fenuile, tlie fact is signiheani of 
the changes to wliicli an actually living mythology van be 
subject. It will also be remembered thiit the Japanese 
national solar deity, Amaterasii, 5c US fl* "ic 
a female. Was the Japanese Indra confused with this sun- 
goddess, or with some Tantric persoimge ? 

G. Willoiighby-Mkabe. 


SA'NSIvBIT MASCULIHES, PLUBAL IM , -ANI 
In a note on p. 293 supra Dr. Barnett remarks as follows : — 
'' Among the features of the language of the work 
[Brhaspati-sutra] noted by Dr. Thomas is substitution of 
neuters for masculines, e.g. dsavdni, tqmpmi, devdlaymii, 
mantrdni. As he has elsewhere (JBAS. 1922, p. 82) main- 
tained that a few precisely similar forms found in the dramas 
of ' Bhasa ’ are archaic Prakrit accusative masculines, this 
variety of view is interesting.’’ 

The four plurals are Dr. Barnett’s selection from a number 
of peculiarities (not confined to neuter plural forms) exhibited 
by a Sanskrit text of the twelfth century a.d. or later. What 
have these to do with the accusatives plural masculine in 
-d 7 ii occurring in the Asoka dialects (third century b.c.) and, 
JR AS. JULY 1924. 29 
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as pointed out by Dr. Printz, in the Prakrit (not the Sanskrit) 

• of '^‘ Bhasa’’? ■ 

111 the passage cited above it was- also remarked by me that. 

Sanskrit dramas usually (and the old ones known to us- 
invariably) have distinct titles, even when they deal with 
similar subjects titles of works exhibited in public- 
not being very easy to appropriate. It is, therefore, to be 
hoped that Dr. Barnett is not replying to this small point, 
when he cites ( JRAS, 1923, p. 422 ; Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental Studies, iii, i, p. 35) the familiar fact that cases are* 
known of homonymous Sanskrit works [not Sanskrit plays).. 

F. W. Thomas.. 


h^OTE ON A PRAKRIT DICTIONABY 

During recent years several scholars in India have tried to 
bring out a Prakrit Dictionary. However, no one seems to 
have succeeded in publishing more than a small specimen.. 
Only recently, towards the end of 1923, there has appeared 
a new start, which is no longer a simple specimen, but an 
elaborate first part, comprising no less than 260 large 
size pages. In this volume all words beginning with vowels 
are included. And, if the following parts, which are to embrace 
the words beginning with consonant s, carries on the 
Dictionary in the same lines, it will be finished in about 
seven such parts, and will contain nearly 2,000 pages. 
On its completion Indian philology will certainly be con- 
gratulated from all sides, and Prakrit literature, which is so 
immensely rich, may then be studied, as it ought to be, in 
intimate connexion with Sanskrit lore, which has long possessed 
Lexicographic aids of all kinds. 

The title of the forthcoming dictionary is P a i a - s a d da- 
rn a h a n n a Y o, the great ocean of Prakrit w^ords.’’ Its 
compiler is Pandit H a r g o v i n d Das T . S h e t h. 
Lecturer in Prakrit in the Cdcutta University. 

The meanings of the words are given both in Hindi and 
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ill Sanskrit, and each entry is furnished with references tn 
test passages. Sometimes also the test |>assages are fully 
quoted (forming generally a verse called G a t li a or A r y il). 

Comprehensiveness and aecura(‘y arc the qualities most 
desired in a dictionary. As to the first quality, I may mention 
that the texts worked up in the dictionary seem to number 
about 200 or more. Even in the first ten pages a full hundred 
titles are quoted (A c c u, A j i, A i.i ii = A n u y o g ii- 
d V a r a - s u t r a ,, A n t .a = A n t a k r d - d a s a , A. li h i ^ 
A G a = A,c a r a n ga , A-c u = A c a r a - c fi 1 i k a , ilva = 
A V a s y a k a , and others). And, as to tlie se<‘ond quality, 
it may be stated that in the references mistakes are scarcely 
detectable. Also errors in the quoted editions are corrected ; 
so early as the second entry of the first page we are, for 
Pkt, a=,Skt. ca, rightly referred to P a ti m. a - c a r i y a 
113, 14, where the edition has by mistake AviraMo instead of 
a VirdMo. 

Consequently I may be allowed to recommend Pandit 
Sheth’s Prakrit Dictionary to all Sanskrit scholars as well as 
to Sanskrit libraries — and, what will probably do more to 
secure the final success of the undertaking, to the Government 
authorities, 

Postseri^yf . — Printing is proceeding rapidly. By the middle 
of May, 1924, already the second part of the Dictionary 
described has reached Europe. This second part contains 
the letters k to to, comprising pages 261-600. Also a list of 
the texts quoted is furnished. 

Ernst Leumann. 

[We must not, how^ever, overlook the AhMdlidna-Rdjendra 
of Vijaya-Rajendra Suri, published at Eiitlam (lOlS- ) by 
Munidipa-Vijaya and Yatindra-Vijaya. Of this Prakrit 
Dictionary (in Sanskrit with extensive quotations in Prakrit) 
six folio volumes, containing more than 8,000 pages, have now 
appeared, carrying the work to the end of the letter v * — 
F. W. T.] 
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A BABYLONIAN EXPLANATORY TEXT 

1 have to thank Professor Clay for most agreeably assenting 
to my request that I should edit a translation of the tablet 
of which he has published the text in his Babylonian Records 
of J. Pierfont Morgan (iv, pL 37).^ 

(1) SI DARA.MAs .* kar-HU a-a4u (hart’s horn) : si : Icar-nu : 

BAR A. MAS : a-a-lu.ms : kmi-mu (if), an.ta.sub.ba : mar-sa 
uh4an-nalc u ru'ut-su mnadd{a) (the patient chokes and 
spits) = AN . TA . SUB . BA. (2) DINGIR . LUOAL . NIR . RA “ 
imiiti-su u kimeli-ki i-kap-pi-is ^ (his eyes, left and right, 
squint) = dingir . lugal . nir . ra. su bingir . ra : ildniP * ' "* 

i-nam-sar sil-lat i-hab-bi sa im-mar i-mah-has (he blasphemes 
the gods, speaks wantonly, strikes everything he sees) == the 
hand of god. su DiNGiR.iNNmA(NA) : (3) /ci> Ubhi 

iraUi (si) k-nun (?) ^ im-ta^na-aksi (he has mania, he 

forgets the meaning (?) of his words) = the hand of Ishtar. 
su EDiM.MA uznd^^^^-kc isaggtmia^^ rabis it-te-ni-pi sm-na-su 
ana ma-Jca4i-e (4) la u-kar-ra-ba-ma (his ears sing ; he is 
greatly . . . (?), he cannot make his teeth come nigh to 
food) = the hand of a ghost, bv ,DV .Bi : e-pu-ukta~su (its 
ritual). Nap-sir : u-ru-di-su: Ta-a : a4u : hu-ub-si : 
supdu-k : sup-lu : a4u sa kakkadi (5) ah kisadi ^.ni.hul : 
nap4u (naphtha ®) . Ni . ha : sam-ni nu-it-nu (fish oil) . a . ri . a 
NAM . MULU . GisG AL . LU *. ''mas4a-kal (semen of man =^masiakaU 
plant ^) : as-su ^a.ri.a: /^mas4a-kal $a-ni§ a.ri.a : ri-hu4u 

^ Abbreviations {omitting those well known) : AF. = Zimmern, Akkad. 
Fremdw. AH. = my Assyrian Herbal. A if. = my Assyrian Medicai 
Texts. HTfR. = Delitzsch, Handwdrterb. NH. == Natural History. PC. 

— Penny Cycloycedia. PRSM. = Proc. Royal Soc. Medicine. RA. = 
Revue Assyriologique. 8M. = Budge, Syriac Book of Medicine. }' 

2 AM. 96, 3, 2. 

3 contract” (BaU, PSBA, xii, 63). 

^ Hardly u me-sil “ and half his words 

® Td IP and atu ]Z| ‘‘ mark ” (?). JHubbu, suplu^ HWB. 266. 

® AF. S.V. 

AH. 199, 269 ; perhaps == tragacanth, exuding spontaneously (or from 
insect-punctures), from astragalus (philoiogically mastakal {2)), esp. 

A. verus, being foundthus encrusted (PC?, xxv, 113) ; yellowish or whitish ; 
and hence (?) “semen-plant” in Assyr. m .VB supalu (*manna) 
and mastakalf again evidence for tragacanth. 
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(because the a . ri . A-plant ==.* makakal^ and, fiirtlierj a.ri.a = 
semen). (6) ku.niii.ib : u4a-pi : §u.lal : lu-ub’-hMd4um : 
KU.NiK.iB su.LALifef hlubi ^lar-muS I k'Mm i§id 
(lupin, like beetroot ^). ^^Imljur-pani ki'-ma 
cm. PAD. DU NAM.HULU.GISOAL.LU {*ealeiKiu]a, like human 
bone (7) ^^ImhMr-aSrd Ici-ma m-ru-ru ^^"^Istar m-nis 
Hmhur-ami ki-tm Hamas zir-m M-ma si-gumMi (the 
?:mA?ir-a*Va“plant is like the “ brilliance of Islitar ”, otherwise 
like the D.c,, its seed like mguUi^], 

Bdma ' ka-yni-i : ddmi ""^^ga-ar-ba-nu m4u kiMmi-u (to stay 
the blood of a man afiected by itch'"*), (8) '^‘^^'ga-ar-ba-nu 
sa-nis dmii ka-diKil'^ (garbanu^ otherwise owFs blood). 
Estenis{nU) : ki-ma : is4in it4i a-ha-mu sar.sae : sar.Sar ; 
barla-lu (like one, with each other mix), kit. se. sis : H-gu4u 
Jci-nie tib-hiidu.^ su an.ku.si:(9) su alpu sal-mu h ina 
abulli dli sa aharri ina muh-hi ana an.ku.si 

in-ni4p-pu-uS (hide of a black ox made at the w^estern gate 
of the city on tamarisk into an.ku.si) : : an.ku.^i : 


^ Ulnpi in fit utapi “ mortar ” (Tliureau-Dangin, MA, 1914, 87) ; 
stj.laIj, from lal “bind’’: ulap lubbutim karnu “ bind : 

597) = tenu (Cx^ “ ”> rather than l-ZZ “ glue ”) 

(Fi2. 28, 55-6, g-4i). Lubbuttim must be JlJ “to glue”, and ulapi 


luhhutlum the glue made from tanyard-refuae = in AM. used in plasters 
(adhesive, cl. SM. ii, 470, 472) and fumigations (for ammonia (?) ) (FJiSM. 
1924, 14). Nor “ fox-flesh ”, Smith, OT. xxxvii, 26, 17. 

^ Meissner, ZA. vi, 295. The comparison is sufliciently apt. 

® The “human-bone plant” is the safflower {Ai7. 261) as well as the 
umbelliferous asa (dulcw), and imhur-pani is some kind of heliotrope. The 
yellow calendula has a remote resemblance to safflower. 

^ The daisy-Iike Ishtar-emblem {AH. 69) and the yellow Anacydus 
{AH. 71) confirm AH. 93 “ probably some similar flower ” (to imhur-pani, 
^calendula), “ probably yellow.” Imhur-aM may well be Chrysanthemum 
segetum, L. (see AH. 92). 8iguA% iaMugu is a bitter seed (like lupin or 
bitter vetch), cultivated round Seruj (Johns, Domesday, 29). 
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til-lat sa ^-bmi sa su alpu sal-mu ana an.ku.si (10) ina eli 
salc-na (young shoot of tamarisk whereon the Black ox-hide 
is placed for an . KU . &) d *bir . zu : hi-iz-zu ^ : ^bir : u-ri-sa : zu : 
e~du~u. ^^MA.KiL ^ : tu-na-as-su-ma : Jci-ma ha-as-sa {like^ sand, 
mud). ^Urtu ki-ma ti sdmu (^^r^w-plant ^ like tamarisk, 

and red) (11) '^Afml (?)-^^^ (?) A-nu ^ : M-ma hal-la e-ri-hi 
(like the vent ® of a raven), “as : hi-ma hal-la turtil^ (like 
the vent of a dove), sim.an.bar us hi-ma Jm-Up4u 
Jca-sar u sdmu (male nildbUi ^ like tamarisk-bark, massed 
and red). Ni-kik-tu sal ki-ma ku-li])4u (12) rak-ka-ku 

u a-ru-ku (female n. like tamarisk-bark, fine and yellow). 
Ki.A an.id^ uh a'n .id : kibrit ndri a-ru-uk-tum {yellow 
bank of the river = sulphur) . Ki . a an . id a . gar . gar 
AN.iD ndri sa-U-in-du (black bank of the river); 

^ For tanning (?), cf. Thureau-Dangin, jKA. 1920, 27. TiUatu, HWB. 
707. 

2 A AT. 4, 6, 8 {FM8M. 1924, 15), where it has a horn. KizzUi a garment, 
Torczyner, DRAW. 1913, 118. 

s (?) « ais. GIL : Gis. GIL — Gall, Thureau-Dangin, ib., 28. 

* For lice, AH. 192. 

® (?) mistake for cyperus (AH. 32), perhaps sis-a-nu 

panicle. 

® HallUi Thnreau-Dangin, Une Relation, 6. 

7 AH. 265. 

® *Liqnidambar, sty rax praeparafus {AH. 141) : huliptu IAsAo : 
hasar “ bound ” : rahhaku \ZXx.Oh> 

^ PRBM. 1924, 2. 

Read feminine with the adjective. 

Ei.A AH.ID should properly be separate from these : (e.g. uh ak.id, 
separate A if. 14, 4, 4 ; 32, 1, 6 : 96, 4, 6 : with ki.a an. id but apart, 
93, 1, 3 ; A. GAB. GAR AN. ID (precededby [u]h an.id), 78, 10,4: ba.ba.za 
(papasi) AN.ID, 52, 3, 7 : 58, 4 8 : 70, 3, 1). Consider {a) mun.eme. 
SAL.LIM with them, which is a salt, probably efflorescent in the soil, perhaps 
potash, as I suggested, FRSM. 1924, 26 : its use in AM. (eyes, ears, cleaning 
teeth, gargle, fumigation) makes nitrate of potash, nitre, certain (like 
nitrum, Pliny, NH. xxxi, 46, eyes, dentifrice, vermin in head, singing in 
ears : cf. SM. ii, 116, ears, and 193, teeth : P. 957, gargle, inhalation). 
Efflorescence of nitrate of potash occnrs in alluvial districts, Mesopotamia 
(Ainsworth, Assyria, 118) : potash in solution in floods (Admiralty, Geology 
of Mesopotamia, 14-35). (6) uh an.id “spittle of the river” (25 U. in 
AM.) — “ bank of Euphrates ” (opposed to “ bank of Tigris ”, sulphur, 
GT. xxxvii, ii, 34-5 : A H. 257) : in A Jlf . chiefly external, but internally 
32, 1, 6 (?) : lungs, 53, 4, 17 : cf. 54, 1 r. 12 : epigastrium, 48, 2, 8 : alone. 
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'•(13).:. la.A ;an.td ' BA.BA AN.ii)^: kibrit ndri pir § i 4 um 
.(wEite bank of the riYer) : mun,eme.sal.lim : lib-bi 

ndri (salt.' from. the river)., a.dan &m.hal sa a-na 
^^a-$u4um in-7ii-ip-j)u-us (*galbantim,2 a gum for medicine) : 

Li.TUE (14) : XY-ma e-pi-ri a-hir-ri-e {ahnkalu-g\mi ^ 
.like the dust of a wall).' sim.kil :.^u-n ^ : in-^a-nHi : M4)iHi 
sim.gam.oam sa kap-pi-e lih-hu-u (gum of the fir-tree wherein 
■are '' hands ’’ ^), ' kM.BiTLuo ® sim.mes.la Sim.lu.lu : 

.SIM , MUK SIM . SAL (15) M-hiHi m ina kipti ui) . e . u, bim . wn : 
ti-m-u : la-ba-7ia4um ® : -“erin.bad : sii-pu-nh-n •*' • 

■'•’^EEiN.BAD m-nU bal4i4t4um §a Kb '-^^erini (otherwise, 
a wood-worm of the cedar), mun ar7n,a-m u.mtt.un: 
a-ma-nu (W) [u.mJo.un da-mu ai-hi idbtu sa-mat m 
(Anianu-salt, '' salt of blood/' because it is 
red salt of Media). iM.mR :Jer-fer-n (vermilion). ^Kiir-ka- 

eyes, KAE 202, 14 ; with sulphur alone (incense), Zimmern, EH,, 112, 9. 
Borax, as antiseptic, found in dried lakes near recent vol(*anoos, or boric 
acid (deposit of hot springs) (Rutley, j^/emen/a of Min erdlogn, 120) satisfy 
the claims: I doubt my ‘‘ magnesite ” {PESM. 1924, 14). Hit has its 
hot springs, and a trade in salt by evaporation (Ainsworth, ib,, 85) : borax 
is part of mineral wealth of Mesopotamia {Geology of Mewpotamxa, 00). 
■(c) A. GAB. GAB AN. ID “ dimg of tho river ”, a black product, a. gab, gab, 
usually of gazelle, but also of sheep (AM. 69, 8, 8) : green ” (74, 1, 12). 
It is some small spherical black substance of the river, probably asphalt. 

^ (d) ba.ba.za an. id, a white substance from the river. See Hrozny', 
Getreide, 105. 

3 AH. 140. 

» AH. 33. 

■* Gum of PiPAis Ilalepensis, AH. 158. Inmni, “ sap 

® The simile will be obvious from several species of Pirns which in 
spring put forth half a dozen light-coloured shoots at the end of each 
branch, giving exactly the impression of the cupped hand and lingers. 

® = kM.MUK further on: just as sim.meLla == sim.sal, 

“ Or samru, made to flow ” (but distinct from Bmm “fennel ”), 

s = (1312,^5 “ frankincense 

■ ■■ T . S ■ 

Possibly ku(zid) bu-uh-ri “ grains of incense ” ( j j^)- 

Salt of Amanus, possibly sal ammoniac (Jastrow, PESM. 1914,25). 
But its “ red ” makes it uncertain ; Ibn Beithar (No. 381) speaks of a 
red nitre. 
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nu-ti U-ma su-la4um ^ (turmeric, like excrement) : gul4u-uh^ 
^Jciir-ka-mMi sa sa-di-i (shavings of turmeric of the moimtains). 
( 17 ) . . . [pi (^) Pi('?)] ZK{li).KR:'^hur-ha~nu-u sa ma-a-tu 
(turmeric of the coimtij) = '^sa-pal-gi-na.^ ni.gis bur: 
Ni.Gis BAR : bi’4l-ti : bur : bi~4l-ti sa-nis ni~nun.na sal4is 
Ni hal-sa ri-bi-is , . . (i.e. bur = evil-smelling, or curd, or 
thirdly, refined oil, or fourthly . . .) (18) . . . ba inap-har 
har^^ : ^lal : M-ma ^'^hashuri ina ni-rib tam4im a-sar 
sam-mu u gis.gi la ha-su-u ina pan usu ina muJi-lii-m 
(19) . . . ^ .al-la-an ser-ri (infant’s enema), “a.zal.la: 
ki-ma '^ka-na-su-u u sdmu (cannabis, like opium, and red) : 
"a.zal.la: sam ni-is-sat ba-se-e^ (cannabis, for when there 
is sorrow), '“kur.kur (^hyoscyamus) : (20) . . . zi e-ri-bi : 

. . . KV : sa {"lypan-du.^ nam.mulu.gisgal.lu : 

Ser nam.mulu.gisgal.lu (21) . . . sa-ap-pa-ri. 
Sik-kat : pa- -a-nu sa ^'^rikki sim-di sa se.bar u kasi sar 
eUenis{nis) sAR.sAR-m« ® (a bonne-bouche of the confectioner, 
a preparation of corn and roses mixed). (22) ... iUd ^-^mi 
UD.BU-w sa-nis ka-mun ^'%mi (tamarisk-root dried (?), or 
tamarisk-lichen). ^"^^Gab-u: ^''^gab-u (alum). (23) . . . pa-gu-u: 
u-ku-pi sa ap-pi4a-su ana pani-su ka-pa-at (the pagii is 
a ukupu whose snout is curved back on its face ®) : ka-pu : 
( 24 ) . . . Su-ba-ri. '^Ear-1mm-ba-sir sam-mu hi-nih-tum- 

1 = xiY’n®, an adequate simile. 

^ Powdering of the root ? 

3 AH. 111.' 

The «LAL is unknown ; Tiglath-Pileser brought it from S. Babylonia, 
See AH. 99. “ Like an apple, near the sea, where neither plant nor reed 

grows, coming out by the water, whereon . . . ” 

s AH. 100. 

® Holina, Kleme Beitr., 78, JLIa-ujI, hut ? 

^ “ Human Skuif I was wrong in PMSM. 1914, 7. 

3 Sihhat must be a sweetmeat. Pa^dnu, from pa, i.e. something to go 
in the mouth. On hast = roses, AH, S3. Cassia is impossible. 

^ Doubtless referring to the simian nose, the animals being apes. 

^0 AH. 79. 
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(drug against retention). ^Eli-gul-la} (25) , . . : '^ar-zcMu-ik- 
ha4u^ : ^ku-uh-ka-m4um ^ {26^ . . . Iu4u-ii. kim-nm 

mi-u-m ha-a-a-an (fish-driigj continually . . .) (27) . . . sar : 
Hu-uf-fa-ium, ^hir-ha-mi.^ (SS) . . . : ar-m-hi : u-la-ku ki 
. EDIN . KL (29) . . . SUL : 

, ' . ' R. Campbell Thompson. 


AB. 210. ■ 

2 “ BYom Arzania ’’ (?). 

3 Meissner, ITjTi'p, ZA. vi, 296, but (?). 

^ Eennel, AH. 50. . 

5 Cyperiis, AH, 31. 

® The rev. contains a mention of the tops of aT.KA.,LUM.MA (nettle) and 
bumn Wi (verbascum, Meissner, JXFA6', 1013, 2, 42). 
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'Chu Hsi and His Mastebs By J. Peroy Bruce, . M.A., 
D.Lit, Thesis approved "for the Degree of Doctor of 
Literature in the University of London, 1923. 7|- x 5, 
xvi + 336 pp. London : Probsthain, 1923. 

Dr. Bruce's object in producing what has extended to 
the above volume was to provide an Introduction to his 
previous volume on The Philosophy of Human Nature, by 
Chu Hsi ” ; and, secondly, to demonstrate the identity of 
Chu Hsi’s teachings in this sense with those of Christ and His 
disciples. Thus, we read in a peroration (pp. 318, 319) 
that in Love, as the principle of altruism, Clin Hsi finds, 
the true union of subject and object, of the ego and the 
universe, of the One and the Many. ... He finds that Love 
is the fundamental element in human nature. . . . Pinally, 
that he recognizes certain principles as attributes of the 
human mind, which are also attributes of the Divine mind. 
And for Chu Hsi the greatest of these is Love 
These last five words are an echo from the Eevised Version 


of the Bible (1881), I Corinthians, xiii, 13, by which the 
Eevisers meant to improve St. Paul's statement in the 
Authorized Version (1611), where he says ^Hhe greatest 
of these is charity (of heart) Now the Greek word dydiTj] 
has two shades of meaning, love charity ; and there is 
little doubt but that in 1611 the right shade was taken. 
The Eevisers were not infallible ; they corrected some blunders 
(see but made others ; e.g. '' Deliver us from the Evil 
Gne The following list shows what becomes of dydirr) 
in some other languages (I Cor. xiii, 13) : — 

The Vulgate — . . caritas, 

French version . . la chariie. 

Italian „ . la caritd. 

German „ . . Liebe, 

Amour and amor are reserved in French and Italian, 


respectively, for passages which deal with the love 


nf Gnd 
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or of Clirist. Tliere are a few cases in wiicli tlie Frencli 
and Italian versions disagree, as wlien in I Cor. xvi, 24., 
St. Paul sends Ms love to tlie Corintliians, in Frencli as 
“ mon amour but in Italian as la mia carita 

Dr. Bruce, in bis translation of Chu Hsi, bas taken tbe 
very important character {z to mean love ” ; and if 
this is allowed to stand it may be difficult to upset bis 
conclusions. It might be asked, “ What kind of love— 
for there are many — is here indicated ? ’’ Certainly neither 
paternal, nor filial, nor sexual love ; least of all the love of 
God, a feeling unknown to the Chinese people, and one hardly 
to be recognized by Chu Hsi, who declared that God is 
a Principle 

Dr. Legge, in his splendid work on '' The Chinese Classics 
translated jen^ by “ benevolence a term only found once 
in the Bible (1 Cor, vii, 3), and then as a serious mistranslation,, 
corrected by the Eevisers. There is little to be said against 
this rendering oijen^ if understood in the sense of a charitable 
feeling or disposition towards mankind at large ’’ ; but this 
is hardly synonymous wth '' love Personally, I prefer 
the word charity ’’ (of heart), for wliich the Eevisers hoped, 
in vain as I think, to substitute love 

Let us now turn to the highest authority on the subject 
oi jen^, which leaves little left to be said. In the great 
lexicon of the Chinese language published under the auspices- 
of the Emperor K’ang Hsi (1697), we find one single synonym 
given oijen^. This is which means forbearance ’', 

and is a word around which has gathered for many centuries 
a number of household words of application in the senses 
of charity of heart, toleration, etc., but never in that of such 
a vague concept as '' love In the sense of forbearance ”, 
it may be said to be one of the corner-stones in the ethics 
of Confucianism; and more than one passage in Mencius 
makes it clear that what is meant is “an inability to bear 
even the sight of the sufferings of others 

Dr. Bruce, who is by no means free in his book from 
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professional bias, apparently follows tbe Eevisers and 
Unionists in tbeir change of St. PauFs chanty into love ; 
but that change, even if justifiable, does not justify his 
translation of Chu Hsi's jen^ hj love. An examination of 
various translations of the New Testament into Chinese 
will yield perhaps interesting results. For instance : 

American version, 1864, translates charity by ^ af love. 

Delegates’ version, 1868, translates charity hj jen^, 

American version, 1881, translates charity by 

Chalmers and Schaub’s version, 1897 , translates charity 
hj jen'^. 

Union version (after Eevisers), 1912 and 1917, translates 
love by ai. 

Thus there is now a reversion to the rendering of 1864. 
But we must remember that Chinese scholarship was at 
a fairly low level in 1864, and that the translation of 1897 
was guaranteed by the name of Dr. Chalmers, a great Chinese 
scholar, second in his day at Hong-kong only to Dr. Legge 
at Oxford, in agreement with another Chinese scholar of the 
first-class. Dr. Eitel. That these translators in their use 
oijen^ were dealing with the 1611 version, and consequently 
^with chanty and not with love, is clear from comparison 
with other passages ; e.g. they keep to '' Deliver us from 
evil ”, whereas the makers of the Union version accept 
“ the Evil One 

In conclusion, the point at issue here, although there 
are others (e.g. ^ beauty), is the rendering of Chu Hsi’s 
jen^ by love Dr. Bruce banks on the correctness of this 
rendering, and draws therefrom an elaborate conclusion, 
already quoted. If he is wrong, 

Lo ! Fancy’s fairy frost-work melts away. 

H. A. Giles. 
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Melanges d'histoire et. db gjeographie orientales. 
Tome IV. Par Henri Cordier, Membre ,de ITnstitut^ 
Professeiir a Fecole des langues orientales. 10 x 6-|j. 
272 pp. Paris: Librairie Orientale et Americaine. 
Jean Maisonneuve & Pils, Editenrs. 

Tbis is tbe fourth and last volume of Professor Cordier’s 
important series of essays on topics of Oriental history and 
geography, and comprises seven such papers. If, on the 
whole, it yields in interest to the earlier volumes, as I think 
it does, it is probably because there is in it less from the 
pen of M. Cordier himself than its predecessors contained. 
Nor is the reason far to seek, for in six out of the seven essays 
of the present collection M. Cordier’s role is editorial and 
not that of an original author, and one may surmise that 
he has left over to this last instalment several of the papers,, 
which though they are well worth a place in such a work 
as he set himself to accomplish, have less obvious attraction 
for the average reader. 

The fourth of the collection is entitled Un Orientaliste 
Allemand Jules Klaproth It is short, but reproduces 
letters that passed between de Sacy in Paris and Count 
Ouvarov in St. Petersburg, on the point of Klaproth’s 
reputation and actions, that are damning. He was in fact, 
among other things, one of those persons %vho cannot be 
safely left alone in a library. 

The longest, and apart from the authoritative and masterly 
account of the literary career and work of Edouard Chavannes., 
which forms a fitting conclusion to the four volumes, the most 
entertaining relation of the present collection is La Mission 
Dubois de Jancigny dans FExtreme Orient (1841-1846) ”, 

I began this rather wishing it were not so long. I ended 
■with regrets that it was not longer, I do not know how" 
Professor Cordier regards the story he puts before his readers, 
for he does not smile in public, but to me it proved an excellent 
comedy, and deserved for its sub-title whatever in French 
corresponds to How Not to Do It ”. All the actors,. 
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including two principal Ministries in Paris, started with 
such faultless intentions, but some freakish sprite that derides 
the solemnities of Public Departments and the dignity of 
official functionaries, brought all to nought and confusion. 

L. C. Hopkins. . 


Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society. Two* 
vols., each llx8|-. 1921-2; 32 pp., 7 plates. 1922-3; 
32 pp., 8 plates. London: For private circulation. 
Published for the Society by Benn, 1923. 

In the first month of 1921 at the London house of Mr. 
Stephen Winkworth a group of twelve connoisseurs, collectors, 
and scholars met and formed themselves into the Oriental 
Ceramic Society. They elected as president Mr. George 
Eumorfopoulos, whose services in furthering the study of 
Chinese art and craftsmanship, especially in the realm of 
ceramics, are so well known. Later in the year the member- 
ship was increased to fifteen, and it remains at that figure. 

It would, perhaps, be rash to suppose that while so hmiting 
their number the members had in mind that famous Sung 
coterie of the Western Garden, immortahzed by the brush of 
Li Lung-mien and portrayed by many later artists. Never- 
theless, the parallel is a fair one, though the preoccupations 
of the two differ somewhat. The ranks of the Society may lack 
a poet, yet they include a painter of rare distinction. And 
one is further encouraged to see a prototype in the Hsi-yiian 
coterie after reading the Society’s Transactions. A paper by 
Mr. Vernon Wethered, entitled Some Reflections on Artistic 
Value ” is conceived in the true spirit of oriental virtuosoship. 
Valuable technical information is given by Professor Collie 
and Sir Herbert Jackson in a ‘‘ Monograph on the Copper-red 
Glazes The archaeological side is represented by Mr. R. L. 
Hobson’s paper on the ninth-century Chinese wares excavated 
in the ruins of Samarra on the Tigris, which prove the existence 
of T'ang porcelain. The literary appeal of ceramic decoration 
is recognized in a note on the legendary significance of a 
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certain K^ang Hsi dish offering a veritable treasure-trove of 
Chinese fairy-lore. Eecords of objects examined at the Society’s 
meetings, brief though they are, suggest an interchange of 
expert appreciations and criticisms ; and excellent illustra- 
tions afford suitable mementos of these friendly symposia. 

The parallel I have ventured to draw is moreover strengthened 
by a hint that the life of the Society is not lacking in that 
graceful conviviality which distinguished its Chinese proto- 
type. We are told that the meetings '' were held at the houses 
of members residing in London, who acted as hosts”. Long 
may the Oriental Ceramic Society flourish and continue to 
publish its admirable .C 


The Art of the Chinese Potter. By R. L. Hobson and 

A. L. Hetherington. 11 x 8|, xx + 20 pp. 153 plates. 

London : Benn, 1923. 

The names of the authors of this work are in themselves 
sufficient guarantee of its excellence. It is primarily an 
album containing reproduced photographs, some coloured, of 
192 examples of Chinese ceramics made during the eighteen 
centuries from the rise of the Han dynasty to the fall of the 
Ming. In choosing the examples, care has been taken to ex- 
clude those already represented in accessible publications, and 
the authors do a public service by providing means of knowing 
the treasures of many private collections in this country. 
An admirable Introduction of 18 pages sketches the growth of 
the Chinese potter’s art up to the early part of the seventeenth 
century. Mention is made of recent excavations at Samarra, 
on the Tigris, which prove true porcelain with high-fired 
felspathic glazes to have been made under the T^ang ; and 
among other problems of moment is discussed the identifica- 
tion of the classical Ju yao. Mx. Eumorfopoulos’ opinion 
{Trans, Or, Ceramic Soc,, 1923) is followed in considering that 
ying-chHng ware is allied to the famed products of the Jii Chou 
kilns so highly praised by native writers. 
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About tke origin of the Japanese term temmohu M. Pelliot 
has made some comments {Toung Pao, 1923, pp. 35-7). This 
word or the Chinese tHen-mu, from which it is derived, has 
such wide currency in ceramic nomenclature that it seems 
worth while to mention a point that has escaped notice. It 
should not be rendered Eye of Heaven ’’ as it is here and 
generally has been. The correct English equivalent of T'ien- 
mu Shan is Byes-in-the-sky Mountains The reason for 
the name is that there are two peaks, and on the summit of 
each is a pool ; the pools being likened to a pair of eyes. 

A valuable feature of this volume are the concise and 
authoritative descriptions accompanying the excellent illustra- 
tions, and they are specially welcome because of the lack of 
such in some previous publications of the kind. Here and 
there iconographic identifications might be challenged. For 
instance, pi. civ, fig. 2, does not represent Han Shan and 
Shih Te. It is true that Chinese artists and craftsmen have 
often confused to some extent the Twin Genii of Union and 
Harmony ’’ with the semi-Buddhistic pair ; but here the 
group has nothing to do with the latter. This lack of dis- 
crimination is to be remembered when looking at pi. cxviii. 
One of the figures is rightly said to be that of Liu Hai (printed 
in error Liu Han). It seems probable, however, that the 
two figures do not form a complete pair, but are part of a 
trio often shown in combination, Liu Hai and the Twin 
Genii. Though the besom is properly an attribute of Shih Te, 
it is often given to one of the merry Twin. 

W. Perceval, Yetts. 

Friekdly Books ON Far Cathay. By Florence Ayscough. 

7| X 5, 58 pp. Shanghai ; Commercial Press, 1921. 

Written by an enthusiast, , this little book welcomes pro- 
spective students of things Chinese, introduces them to a 
■chosen and classified library, and finally pilots them through 
nearly 5,000 years of history. When it is remembered that 
more than 17,000 works written in European languages have 

JRAS. JULY 1924. 30 
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appeared on subjects connected witb. Clima and a large 
proportion of tbein are rubbish, Mrs. Ayscougb's kindly aid 
can be appreciated at its full value. No two persons are 
likely to agree about the choice of the few hundred best 
books ; but, if one could take the opinion of a number of 
qualified judges, probably every one of them would pick out 
at least half of those recommended by the authoress. Such 
a statement sufficiently indicates the wideness of her reading 
and the catholicity of her sympathies. 

A few slips here and there have escaped correction. For 
instance, Gordon is stated to have commanded the T'ai-p'ing 
rebels, instead of imperial troops. 

W. P. Y. 


Early Chinese Jades. By Una Pope-Hennessy. 11 x8|, 
xx+149 pp., 64 plates. London : Ernest Benn, Ltd., 
1923. 

The subject of early carvings in jade is one that has not 
yet received its fair share of attention. Like porcelain, jade 
is essentially a product of the Middle Kingdom, and requires 
for its proper study a considerable knowledge of the Chinese 
language, as well as familiarity with the ancient religious 
ideas and observances of the Chinese people. Dr. Laufer, the 
chief pioneer in this field of research, was fortunately well 
equipped for his task in both these respects, and his work on 
jade contains a mass of valuable information collected from 
various Chinese sources. Dame Una Pope-Hennessy has 
not neglected to avail herself of this material, and expresses 
her gratitude in handsome terms. But Dr. Laufer’s book was 
published in 1912, and though a good deal has been written 
about jade since then, it amounts to little more than empty 
theorizing and rather wild conjecture. It is in attempting to 
find her way through this uncharted sea without a trustworthy 
pilot that the present author shows her limitations all too 
clearly. Herself an enthusiastic collector, she certainly has 
the gift of making her subject attractive, and it is all the more 
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to be regretted that she has been obliged to get her informa- 
tion at second hand, with the inevitable crop of mistakes that 
this process involves. 

Onr knowledge of the different types of ritual jade is derived 
from an important passage in the Chou Li^ which is so precise 
in its terms that one is surprised to find our author complaining 
of its obscurity : In the Chou she says, ^^the description 
of insignia of power and the symbols of religion are grouped 
under a generic title Tablet. It does not seem to matter 
whether the object in question was polygonal, cylindrical, disc- 
like, or shaped as an animal — ^they are all Tablets for the 
authors of the Chou Li. To our mind the word tablet conveys 
the idea of some thin fiat object, but in the Chou Li the word 
has a wider connotation.” It is quite evident from these 
remarks that she cannot have read the passage in the original, 
which runs as follows : The Grand Master of Sacrificial 
Worship fashions out of jade the six auspicious tokens (ym) 
which serve to classify the different states and principalities. 
The sovereign holds a ‘protective’ huei\ the duke holds a 
‘ pillar ’ huei ; the marquess holds a Jcuei in the shape of an 
upright human figure ; the earl holds a Jcuei in the shape 
of a bending human figure; the viscount holds a with 
grain pattern ; the baron holds a pi with rush pattern. . . . 
The Grand Master fashions out of jade six ceremonial objects 
(ch‘i) wherewith to worship Heaven, Earth, and the four 
quarters of space. With a sky-blue pi worship is paid to 
Heaven; with a yellow worship is paid to Barth; 

with a green Jcuei, to the East ; with a red chang, to the South ; 
with a white Jiu, to the West ; with a black huang, to the 
North.” It will be observed that there is no generic word 
for tablet here. The insignia of power are called jW, and sub- 
divided into varieties of feei and The symbols of worship 
are called c¥i, and comprise six different sorts of tablet. 

Again, a French writer has propounded a theory that the 
cylindrical ts‘ung represents the chung liu (not liao, as it is 
written here) or central opening in a Chinese house, basing it 
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on tlie meagre evidence of this sentence in the Li chi : The 
head of the family offered sacrifices in the chung-liu, and the 
head of the State on the altar of the spirits of the Soil” This, 
through a misunderstanding of the French translation Le 
chef de famille sacrifiait au tchong4ieoUy^\ etc,), is perverted 
into : '' the head of the family sacrifices to the chung liao as 
the head of the state sacrifices to the spirit of Earth.’’ An 
instructive instance of the way in which texts can become 
garbled in transmission. 

A somewhat vsimilar mistake occurs in the chapter on 
Astronomical Instruments : " Shun observed the mechanism 
and the evolution of the balance of jade in order to verify 
the accord between the seven governments.” This is frankly 
unintelligible. The plain sense of the Chinese is : " Shun 
examined the revolving instrument with its jade cross-piece, 
in order to harmonize the movements of the Seven Eegulators ” 
(i.e. the sun, moon, and five planets). The instrument in 
question appears to have been some kind of armillary sphere. 
Chavannes has not improved on Legge here, and Dame Una 
Pope-Hennessy has misrendered Chavannes, so that we are 
left at least two degrees from the truth. On the same page 
it is stated that " Yao fixed the year at 360 days ”, which is 
incorrect. According to both the Shu ching and the SMh chi, 
he fixed it at 366 days — a remarkably close approximation 
to its actual length. 

Inaccuracies like these abound from cover to cover. They 
may not be very serious, taken singly, but in the mass they 
are enough to render the book utterly unreliable, especially 
as they are usually delivered with an air of authority. It is 
amusing to learn that '' the long article on jade in the great 
Kang Shi [sic] encyclopaedia ... is of very little use to the 
student of archaic jades”, considering that it contains 
practically all that is known on the subject. Dr. Laufer 
himself speaks of it as " the completest possible collection of 
notes on jade ”, and, of course, the present work is heavily — 
though indirectly — indebted to it. Perhaps our author 
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meant that it would be of little use to anyone unacquainted 
with Cliinese ; if so, no one will quarrel with the statement. 

It is a relief to turn to the magnificent plates, some coloured 
and some in half-tone, with which the book is copiously 
illustrated, though even here irritation arises from the repeated 
use of the word stylisised ” instead of stylized The 
jade objects shown are numerous and varied, having been 
reproduced from a large number of private collections in this 
country as well as one or two foreign museums. 

Lionel Giles. 

Brief Notices of Recent Books relating to the 
Far East 

The Kan Yino- Pien. The Chinese Text, with introduction, 
translation, and notes. By James Webster. 9| x 6, 
30 pp. Shanghai : Presbyterian Mission Press, 1918. 

China is the land of reverence for the written character, 
and tracts of infinite variety are immensely popular. Among 
them none is more famous than the Kan Ying Pien, com- 
monly called Book of Rewards and Punishments The 
title used by Professor Giles is, however, a closer rendering: 

Evoke Response Tract ’h It has been translated by 
many scholars since the early days of sinological studies ; 
but for one reason or another these translations are not 
easily to be obtained. Students of Chinese may, therefore, 
be grateful to Mr. Webster for publishing so complete an 
edition of this important Taoist document. 

It is evident that the author has studied his subject in the 
most painstaking manner, and the various sections deahng 
with “ Tracts in Chinese Literature ''Popular Taoism’', 
" Authorship and Date of the Kan Ying Pien and so on, 
are excellent. The appendices and the concise vocabulary 
are also most helpful. The translation itself is, however, not 
so satisfactory. On the one hand Mr. Webster is much too 
diffuse ; on the other, by omitting to translate certain striking 
characters his rendering loses force. He, moreover, constantly 
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uses Englisli colloquialisms wHcL. ruin tte Chinese flavour. 
For instance, the terse statement describing the fate of the 
wrong-doer on page 15 is most impressive in its simplicity 
and requires no amplification. The text reads : There are 
Spirits presiding over transgressions. They deduct from man’s 
allotted period-of-life according as his trespasses are trivial 
or weighty. The period is diminished ; poverty is consuming ; 
many sorrows and misfortunes are encountered. All men hate 
him ; evil stars send calamity upon him. The allotted period- 
of-life exhausted — death ensues.” 

Mr. Webster’s rendering reads : Appoint spirits as 

Ministers of Justice, who according to the lightness or gravity 
of men’s crimes shorten their lives by an adjudged number 
of years. The penalty pronounced, poverty comes upon the 
culprit, sorrows assail him ; he is hated of all men : punish- 
ment and calamity dog his footsteps, happiness and joy shun 
him, the stars in their courses fight against him, and when the 
retribution is complete death claims him for its own.” 

Kyoto teikoku uaioaku bungaku-bu eiin To-shohun 
dai-ichi-shC. 14 X 10, 83 pp. Kyoto : Imperial 
University, 1922. 

Enclosed in their beautiful dark blue cover, four slim 
volumes from the Department of Literature, Kyoto Imperial 
University, are most attractive. They contain collotype 
reproductions of ancient Ghinese texts as follows : 

I. Mao’s edition of the Odes, Bookx, The Odes of T‘ang,” 

fragmentary chapters. 

II. Mao’s edition of the Odes, Book xi, Paraphrases of 
‘‘ the Odes of Tsfin ”, fragmentary chapter, 

III. The ifan Chapter xxx. 

IV. Collected works of WangPo, Chapters xxix and xxx. 

Mao Ch'ang, it will be remembered, was the scholar who 

lived during the second century b.c. He prepared an edition 
of the Odes with a commentary of his own, now known as 
‘‘ Mao’s Odes ”, They are supposed to contain the original 
text as delivered by Confucius. 
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Wang Po was a scliolar of mucli later date, a notice of whom 
is giyen bj Professor Giles in the BibliograpMcal Dictionary, 
His learning was vast and he ranked as one of the Four 
Heroes ’’ of the T^'ang dynasty. 

The volumes nnder review were prepared by the Chinese 
scholar, Lo Chen-yti, during his residence in Japan. The 
Introduction, which is largely a tribute to Mr. Lo’s learning, 
is written by Professor Kano Kaoki. 

One Hundred Years History of the Chinese in Singa- 
pore. By Song Ong Siang, M. A., LL.M. (Cantab.). 
OJ X 6 , xxii + 602 pp., 160plates. London: Murray, 1923. 

Mr. Song Ong Siang writes with great and pardonable 
enthusiasm; for what the Chinese have accomplished in 
Malaya is nothing short of extraordinary. 

He traces their history from the earliest days, and then 
describes in detail present-day conditions and activities, such 
as the remarkable contribution made by the Chinese com- 
munities of Malaya to various War Funds. He tells us about 
the Chinese Volunteer Company, of the Y.M.C.A. Huts, of 
the Chinese Ladies’ Association, “ which has many activities ” ; 
of innumerable societies, literary, musical, theatrical, etc., 
giving a vivid picture of an Oriental community thoroughly 
impregnated with Occidental ideas, and very loyal to the 
Empire of which it is a part. He speaks of Mr. Bu Tong Sen, 
“the first person in Malaya to present a battleplane, and 
also the first to present a tank.” This tank had eyes painted 
on either side of its bow in traditional Chinese form. A 
curious point is that Mr. Song Ong Siang — so thoroughly 
westernized has he become— gives as an explanation for this, 
the old legend told by Europeans, that such eyes are placed 
to assist the vehicle in its progression. Regarding this legend. 
Meadows in his authoritative work Desultory Notes on the 
Government and People of China as long ago as 1847 wrote as 
follows : — “ The Chinese who speak no English seem to be all 
quite ignorant of the idea that the eyes painted on junks 
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are given the latter on account of some (improbable) notion 
regarding its seeing— an idea that prevails in England in 
consequence of the old story ' no got eye, how can see wakee ^ ' 
All the junks I have seen with eyes had also noses and mouths 
with large tusks painted on them, and the Chinese say that 
the object in thus giving the heads of vessels the appearance 
of belonging to a large animal, is to frighten away the large 
fish and sea-demons. This may seem at first sight a very 
trivial subject to notice, but as the error prevalent in Europe 
regarding it tends in some degree to give a false notion of the 
Chinese mind, it -will hardly be considered trivial by those 
who would wish to see the largest nation in the world properly 
understood.” 

Thbouoh Formosa. An Account of Japan's Island Colony. 
By Owen Eutter, F.E.G.S., F.R.A.I. 9 x 5|, 288 pp.,, 
29 plates, 1 map. London : Fisher Unwin, 1923. 

Mr. Rutter describes his book as the work of a passer-by 
through a beautiful, fascinating, but little known island, to 
which foreigners are not usually encouraged to go. An 
introduction to its romantic history, to its rich natural 
resources, and to the unhappy story of the fortunes of the 
brown people w’ho live on its jungle hills ”. 

Principally interested in the success of present-day Japanese 
colonization, he received the greatest courtesy and assistance 
from those in authority during the course of his investigations. 
He considers that the Japanese have succeeded marvellously 
in developing economically that which thirty years ago w^as 
little more than a wilderness. Of their failures with the 
aboriginal tribes he writes plainly but sympathetically. 

A full bibliography accompanies the book, and not the 
least valuable item in the work is a list of words given to show 
the affinities between the Malay, Murut (North Borneo), and 
Formosan languages. 

The Arhats in China and Japan. By Dr. M. W. De Visser. 
11 X 8|, 215 pp., 16 plates. Berlin : Oesterheld & Co., 
1923. 
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Dr. De Visser’s valuable work is a reprint horn Osiasiaiische 
Zeitsclirift: It is fully illustrated witk examples from the 
KoJcIcwa, and from collections in museums, temples, and in 
private hands. The headings to the six chapters give a succinct 
view of the comprehensive nature of its contents. I. The 
Name and Qualities of an Arhat. 2. The Five Hundred 
Arhats in India ; the Five Hundred Lohans in China ; and the 
Five Hundred Kakans in Japan. 3. Discusses the Sixteen 
and Eighteen Arhats, Lohans, and Kakans in the respective 
countries. 4. Legends about the Arhats from various Chinese 
books.' 5. The ceremony performed by the Sodo branch of 
the Zen sect in honour of the Sixteen Arhats. 6. ConGlusions. 

The book is indeed a summing up of conclusions reached 
by the various students of Buddhism, whose works are quoted 
and referred to freely. 

Shin-To. The Way of the Gods in Japan. According to the 
printed and unprinted Reports of the Japanese Jesuit 
Missionaries in the 16th and 17th centuries. By George 
S cHURHAMMER, S. J. 11| X 9|, 210 pp. +114 illustrations. 
Bonn and Leipzig : Schroeder, 1923. 

The illustrations in this book are very fine indeed, and the 
colour plates, especially No. ix, the Eagle Chamber, Nikko,’^ 
and No. xii, “ Shinto priests,’’ are of unusual beauty. The 
descriptions of the illustrations are, however, most inadequate,, 
and give no explanation whatever of the symbolism used. The 
book will add but little to Western knowledge of Shintoism 
itself, or of Japanese mythology in general, RS it is unfortu- 
nately steeped in religious prejudice. The English translation,, 
which is printed in columns parallel with the German text,, 
leaves much to be desired in the way of language. 

Japan und die Japaner. By Dr. Karl Haushofer. 9x6^ 
vi + 166 pp., 12 maps. Leipzig and Berlin : Teubner, 
1923. 

In the introduction to this; compact handbook, which is 
filled with information. Professor Haushofer stresses the 
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importance to Germany, ''who has not too many friends in 
the world/’ of knowledge of this Ear Eastern State. He calls 
this a political and commercial necessity. '' Germany must 
not let friends slip through lack of understanding.” That 
being his creed, the author proceeds to present facts relating 
to Japan in five chapters. He discusses the physical formation, 
the population of Japan, the status of the individual in the 
family and in the State, and so on. He also refers to geology, 
botany, the fauna and flora, the social character and the power 
of the fathers The text is illustrated with a series of 
excellent maps. 

The Making of Modern Japan. By J. H. Gxjbbins, C.M.G., 

Hon, M.A. (Oxon). 9 X 5|, 316 pp., 11 plates. London : 

Seeley Service & Co., Ltd., 1922. 

As author of various works on Japan, Mr. Gubbins is fully 
qualified to describe the making of the modern state. After 
touching lightly on the early history of the nation, he treats 
in more detail the establishment of feudalism and duarchy, 
the Shogunate and the Throne, and early foreign relations 
with Japan. To the Tokugawa Shogunate he devotes par- 
ticular attention, as he considers this period the most important 
in Japanese history. He states ‘ The Japanese people 
as we see them to-day are more the product of that period 
than any other.” 

The Foundations of Japan. By J. W. Kobertson Scott. 

9 X 5|, XXV + 446 pp., 85 plates. London : Murray, 1922. 

An alternative title written in Japanese characters on the 
cover of this book means The Marrow, or Gore of Japan ”. 
Before writing it the author spent four and a half years in 
the country districts of Japan, travelling from village to 
village, studying the agricultural conditions, and the educa- 
tional facilities ; talking earnestly with Shinto and Buddhist 
priests, and listening sympathetically to the plans of land- 
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lords wlio desired to turn their tenants into peasant pro- 
prietors ; investigating the modern industrial prohlems, and 
striving to understand the prejudices and principles, both 
social and moral, of the Japanese people. The volume is 
written from the perspective of hamlet and village in the 
hope that its readers may be enabled to see a little deeper into 
that problem of the relation of the West with Asia, which the 
historian of the future will unquestionably regard as the 
greatest of our time . . . The basic fact about Japan is 
that it is an agricultural country. Japanese aestheticism, the 
victorious Japanese army and navy, the smoking chimneys 
of Osaka, the pushing mercantile marine, the parliamentary 
and administrative developments of Tokyo, and a costly 
world-wide diplomacy, are all borne on the bent backs of 
the Japanese farmer and his wife 

Mr. Robertson Scott lays down very few dogmatic opinions; 
he is content to describe conditions as he found them, and to 
pour out the invaluable contents of his detailed note-book 
for our benefit. It is a most suggestive method, and many of 
the questions which occur to the reader are answered by 
implications in the body of the book. 

The excellent illustrations are from photographs by the 
author, and from clever sketches by Miss Elizabeth Keith. 

Floeenoe Ayscough. 
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The appearance of this second and revised edition of 
Mrs. Ehys Davids' translation of the Dhamma-saiigani is 
a welcome evidence that Jiabent sua fata lihelli : her book has 
found many readers, as it deserved, and will find many more. 
For her work is fundamental in nature and brilliant in form. 
The Dhamma-sangani in itself is but a small book ; but its 
translation with the necessary footnotes occupies 333 pages, 
and it goes to the very heart of the psychology of the Thera- 
vada. Hardly less important than the translation is the 
thoughtful Introductory Essay", which handles the 
questions of the Dhamma-sangani's place in the history of 
psychology, its date, its relation to the Commentaries, its 
method and argument, the conceptions of dhamma and rupa, 
the Buddhist theories of sense, mind, and intellection, and 
the notions of good, bad, and indeterminate " with singular 
skill, learning, and literary vigour. In the preface to this 
edition Mrs. Rhys Davids plaintively laments the futility of 
the speculations of those afCiviaXafioc^pdcrrai alirvTdrrit; 
coj>L7)% the Abhidhammikas, to whom she has devoted such 
intense and penetrating study : nothing of it all matters 
very much," Abhidhamma ‘‘ is a valley of dry bones ". 
It may be so ; but it is a notable feat to have correlated these 
bones of dead effete theories with the living organism of 
early Buddhist thought whence they originally sprang. 
Buddhism matters much; and even Abhidhamma still has 
milUons of believers. 

While all readers will gladly acknowledge the brilliant 
success with which the work in general has been carried out, 
some may perhaps venture to dissent on a few points of detail. 
The title-page at once invites controversy : is the term 
dhamma most adequately rendered by “state" or “phe- 
nomenon" The subject has recently been discussed with 
great ability by Professor and Mrs. Geiger on the one side, and 
by Professor Stcherbatsky on the other, and Mrs. Rhys 
Davids herself has dedicated to it an instructi ve section in her 
Introductory Essay (p. xxrviii ff.). It seems to us that both 
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state and 'I phenomenon lay a little too much stress 
upon the implied ideas of synthesis and suBjectiyity. The 
Sanskrit d/^ama originally denoted (a) fixed rule in general^ 
from which were evolved the mere specific conceptions of 
(6) Law ’’ as a system of religious rules, with a subdiyision 
(66) law ’’ as a system of moral guidance, and (c) the Law 
of Nature ”, which Mrs. Rhys Davids and the late Professor 
Rhys Davids have elsewhere called the Norm From (c) 
again has branched off {cd) a sense of ultimate element, factor, 
or principle of nature { — tattva, which the 

Buddhists have tended to regard more and more from a sub- 
jective point of view, scih as an element of phenomenal 
experience ; and from this again has arisen the logical denota- 
tion of (ccc) special quality. The earliest use of the term in 
a philosophical sense is in the Katha Upanisad, iv, 14, evaiii 
dharmdn prthaJc pasyams tan evdnuvidhdvati, thus he who 
regards dharmas in their severalty vanishes away with them,” 
i.e. one who regards the elements of phenomenal experience 
as severally and independently real and is blind to the higher 
Unity, the Self, in which they form a synthesis, loses his self 
and perishes as phenomena perish.^ Thus dhamma in the 
singular denotes an ultimum of experience, a presentation* 
element, and in the plural a group of them ; hence the plural 
in Buddhist writings may not incorrectly be paraphrased by 
'' state ”, as '' state ’’ usually suggests a synthesis of many^ 
elements of experience. But it is only a paraphrase, and a 
more exact term is to be desired. 

Another possible is the translation of the term, 

the Sanskrit which Mrs. Rhys Davids, 

renders by“ synergy”. This, we fear, is not permissible. 
Our venerable friends Liddell and Scott explain ovi/epjta bjr 
' joint working, co-operation”, avp having the sense of associa- 

^ This passage does not imply a Buddhist standpoint in the Upani§ad: 
it might apply equally to e.g. the scheme of tattvas in Saiva or Vai?nava= 
theology, in which all the tattvas have at least a provisional reality. Buh 
the use of dharma is singular, and very like that of Buddhist doctrine. 
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tion. Bnt in samskdra and samkhdra the prefix sam denotes 
not association, but completeness ; the compound signifies 
primarily completed action, then such forms of complete 
action as cooking raw food, polishing rough materials, etc. ; 
in short, ‘Svorking up” of stuff. There is no essential 

complex-import” in the word; a single cook annam sams- 
kardti. Thus Professor Rhys Davids’ rendering confection ” 
was literally correct, but unfortunately failed to convey the 
right idea. If a single word is required, perhaps the best 
translation as a f is alter would be conformation”, which 
more or less covers the different applications of the word ; ^ 
but the most accurate rendering would probably be plastic 
forces ”. Again, the rendering of Idhuttara-m'pdka'hj Result 
in the Higher Ideal” and of Idkuttaram cittam by thought 
engaged upon the Higher Ideal ” is so free that it is hardly 
to be justified by the rather apologetic special pleading on 
p, xcviii. There seems to be no valid objection to translating 
Idhuttara as transcendent Finally it may be suggested 
that some at any rate provisional word might have been found 
to translate dsava, which has been left untranslated in this 
edition. The double meaning is clearly shown in the note on 
pp. 268 f . : dsava may be derived either from d-su, with the 
meaning of brewing, decoction, spirituous liquor ”, or from 
d-sru, with the sense of ‘‘ influx, afflux ”. The Jains regularly 
understood it in the latter sense, and Buddhaghosa knows 
both meanings. But its frequent use in the Nikayas in con- 
nexion with hhaya, kliiy^a, uppajjati, etc., suggests that early 
Buddhism thought of it rather as meaning “ brew (of evil) ”, 
a kind of canker of the spirit.^ When, however, the reader 
turns from these minor details to survey the work as a whole, 
•criticism is hushed, and gives place to sheer admiration for 

^ Of, La> Yallee ’Poussin, Theorie des Douze Causes, ^ 

^ In Dialogues of the Buddha^ ii, p. 209, the words dsavd, kCimdsavo 
hhavdsavo avijjusavo are translated, ** Three intoxicants, to wit, the poisons 
■of sensuality, future life and ignorance ” f this expands the idea a little too 
much. 
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the wide learning and keen insight that inform its every page. 
And with this tribute of respect we must take farewell of it, 
Mr. Subralmanya Aiyar may be congratulated on the 
satisfactory progress that he is making in the publication of 
the ancient Tamil, Malayalam, and Sanskrit records on stone 
and copper-plates existing in Travancore. By far the most 
important of these in the present volume is the Kanyakimiari 
inscription in 419 lines of Sanskrit verse followed by 25 lines 
of Tamil, recording a gift of land to the local temple by 
King Vira-rajendra C5la, and furnishing a considerable amount 
of historical information concerning the Cola dynasty, with 
some new data. The other records, though comparatively of 
minor importance, add a good deal to our knowledge of local 
history and administration and of the development of the 
Tamil and Malayalam languages ; three of them, we may add, 
concern the local Christian community (pp. 81, 221, 214). The 
work is unfortunately disfigured by mimerous inispr^ : 
we read, for example, on p. 103, that Hiuen Tsiang ''was 
prevented from proceeding . . . owing to the outbreak of a 
draught’'. 

Acta Orientalia is a new miscellany of Oriental studies 
published in annual volumes of four parts each, which owes 
its birth to the enlightened enterprise of three societies, the 
Oostersch.Genootschap in Nederland (Leyden), the Orientalsk 
Samfund (Copenhagen), and the Norsk Orientalsk Selskap 
(Christiania), which through their representatives collaborate 
in its publication. The first volume, which now lies before us, 
contains a most attractive cmnos of scholarly papers^ com- 
prising contributions by W, Caland (on the Vadhula-siitra 
and the absolutive sampldfnmya), S. Konow^ (on the Kharavela 
Inscription, the Prussian expeditions to Turfan, and the late 
Vijayadharma Suri), A. (on fools in Persian 

popular tradition, with notes on Iranic philology), P. M. T. 
Bohl (on the earliest cuneiform references to Jerusalem), 
S. Mowinckel (on Dent, xxiii^ 2-9), B, Faddegon (on ch. iii, 3, 
in the Vedanta-sutra), 0. Strauss (on the problem of causality 

JKAS. JULY 1924. 31 
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in IndiaD pMlosopliy), V. F. Buchner (on Minuchihri), P. A. A. 
Boeser (on an ethical demotic papyrus), A. J. Wensinck (on 
the Semitic New Year and the origin of eschatology), J. Six 
(on a motive of Asiatic decoration), W. E. van Wijk (on Hindu 
chronology), H. L. H. Shuttleworth (on an inscribed metal 
mask from Nirmand), J. P. Vogel (on the inscription on this 
mask), and J. L. L. Duyvendak (on the literary renaissance of 
China). TJie Acta stand on the highest level of modern scholar- 
ship, and we may confidently augur for them, under the able, 
editorship of Professor Konow, a prosperous and beneficent: 
career. 

The Journal of the Cama Oriental Institute cannot and 
ought not to be compared to publications such as the Acta., 
The Institute, Dr. Modi tells us, was foimded '' to perpetuate^ 
the memory of the late Mr. Kharshedji Eustamji Cama, who 
. . . introduced among the Parsees of Bombay, what may be 
called the modern Western method of the study of Iranian, 
languages 'b To judge from the present number, the Pars! 
community does not seem to have been greatly stimulated, 
by this effort. We have in it translations of two papers by 
Mr. K. A. Inostrantsev on the emigration of the Parsis to 
India and on the Parsi funeral ceremony as illustrated in the^ 
Gujarati versions of the Book of Arda Viraf, together with 
some literary and historical notes by Dr. Modi (the only 
Parsi contributor) and papers by the late Dr. P. D. Gune on 

The Indo-Iranian Migrations in the light of the Mitani 
Records” and by Dr. Shamasastry on "‘India under the 
Iranians Neither of the last has much scientific value. 

The Visva-hharati Quarterly is the organ of the 
“ Santiniketan University”, founded by Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, and naturally the latter figures largely in its pages, 
both directly and indirectly. We have essays by him entitled 
"" A Vision of India’s History — an appropriate title, for much 
of it is visionary — and “ The Way. to Unity”, besides some 
verses and notes. Professor Winternitz discourses well on the 
ethics of Zoroastrianism, while various writers contribute their 
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opiiiioiis oa literature, art, history, aad politics, wMch. are 
mostly in the strain of advanced thought favoured by the 
school of Bolpur, and not seldom are aipia Kal a icotl drra 
fcal Kvavavyka, as is notably the case with the effusions of 
Dr. Stella Kramrisch on the New Art and of Professor 
Radhakamal Mukherjee on The Communal Polity of 
the East ’h 

The spirit of patriotism has moved a number of Gujarati 
scholars to found an institution, the Gujarat Puratattva- 
mandira for the promotion of study and research in the 
ancient history, antiquities, literature, languages, and arts 
of India in general and Gujarat in particular. The literary 
organ of this movement, which includes within its scope 
Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism, and even Islam, is 

Puratattva'h a quarterly miscellany in the Gujarati 
language, of which three numbers have reached us. They 
promise well. The subjects treated by the contributors cover 
a wide area : Hindu and Jain literature, Pali and Prakrit, 
arts and sciences, history and inscriptions, are all represented, 
and we even find an essay on Jami by a Maulavi. Wliile 

Puratattva ’’ seeks its inspiration in the rdstnya prdn, it is 
not by any means blind to the work of Western scholarship, 
and , it reviews with appreciation the Cambridge History of 
India and Mr. Pargiter’s Ancient Indian Historical Tradition. 
Despite certain by no means negligible shortcomings, there is 
good work here. A spirit of genuine scientific investigation is 
arising in India, especially in history, and it deserves a hearty 
welcome. The movement in the New India sometimes presents 
itself in curious forms, creating professorships and lecturerships 
for utterly immature youths and engendering a plentiful crop 
of painfully amateurish and often worthless books. But on 
the whole it is making for good and promises to bear valuable 
fruit, if only it can purge itself of the poison of nationalistic 
prejudice ; and none of its symptoms is of brighter augury 
than the work of the Puratattva-mandira. 

To the same institution we are indebted for the Arya- 
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vidy&vydlliydna-mdld and Buddha-lild'-sdra-samgraJia, forming 
Nos. 3 and 7 of a series of books published by it. The former 
contains eight essays in Gujarati, most of which are also 
printed in Purdtattva, while the latter is a Gujarati translation 
by Nilakantha Isvaradasa Masruvala of Dharmananda’s 
Marathi work, which gives a lively account of the life 
and teachings of the Buddha compiled and paraphrased from 
the Pali scriptures — uncritical, but well mitten. 

The Jhana-mandala of Benares is also active in the 
propagation of knowledge, but its affections are mainly 
engaged by history and political science, as may be seen from 
the titles of the four Hindi books which stand next on our list. 
Of these, the first (No. 34) is a manual of political science, 
describing the nature and rise of states, constitutions, and 
division of powers, and the like ; the second (No. 35) is a 
handbook of political economy ; the third (No. 36) a history 
of England from earliest times to the present day, and the 
fourth (No. 37) an equally comprehensive history of India. 
The last-named work, the author of which veils his identity 
under the pseudonym of Ek Itihas-premi ”, “ A lover of 
History,” presents a curious mixture of the old and the new 
orders of thought: its account of the Vedic age is absurd 
romance, and it dismisses the great Mughal Emperors in six 
pages, repeats the vieux jeu about the vices of the British 
Government, and gives a very one-sided narrative of recent 
political developments, breaking off hastily at the unfortunate 
affair of JaHyanwala Bagh. The other three books of this 
series may be more useful. 

The object of Dr. Nag, he tells us (p. 8), is firstly to trace 
broadly the political evolution of India down to the 
approximate age of Kaufilya, then, after examining his 
contribution to the development of polity, to show the con- 
tinuity of the tradition in later works, and thus to place him 
in his proper place in the evolution of ancient Indian history. 
This programme, however, has been somewhat imperfectly 
realized in the author’s performance : the book contains a 
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good deal that is iinHecessary and lacks much that is essential, 
confusing diplomacy with general polity and dealing 
adequately with neither. Towards the Kautiliya Dr. Mg 
adopts a critical attitude, following the good example of 
Jolly, Hillebrandt, and Winternitz. 

The leading conclusion of Dr. Walleser’s careful and 
scholarly study of the Bhabra Edict, in which he would correct 
hamiyaye . . . vinayasamulcase aliyavasdni to paliydye . . . 
vineyasamuJcase aliyavasdno, is that in it Asoka wishes to 
declare that four texts recommended for study — andgata- 
hhaydnij mimi-gdthd^ money aside , and upatisa-pasine — • 
though not actually scriptural in the sense of having been 
uttered by the Buddha, are nevertheless dhamma-paliyayas, 
paraphrases of the Law, and may therefore be said to belong 
to the Law without incurring the guilt of conscious falsehood 
such as is castigated in the Rahulovada. This interpretation, 
we must confess, seems to us rather forced and improbable ; 
but Dr. Walleser’s arguments are well worth study. 

In the opinion of Dr. Slater, the dominant element in 
the Dravidian population of India is derived from the 
Mediterranean race, or a closely allied race, which entered 
India long before 1000 b.c., probably through Mesopotamia 
and Baluchistan, and thence through the Bolan Pass, or else 
along the sea-coast down to the mouth of the Indus, at a date 
before Sumerian civilization had arisen and agriculture was 
practised in Mesopotamia. In India they evolved a superior 
culture ; in so far as this Dravidian civilization was derived 
from outside sources its origin is to be trac egl. to E gypt and 
Mesopotamia, linked up with India by sea commerce’’ 
(p. 80). It was dominated, as in those countries, by religious 
ideas, and was under the supremacy of a priestly caste, the 
Brahmans; ''the bringers of the heliolithic culture from 
Egypt mingled their blood with the Dravidians, and the 
result was the Brahman caste ” (p. 158). Most of the other 
castes also arose in pre-Aryan times among the Dravidians, 
mainly owing to differences of occupation and race. The 
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Aryans on arriving in India were on a mxicli lower level of 
civilization than the Dravidians, but were more efficient 
fighting men ; after conquering the latter and intermarrying 
with them, they borrowed a great deal of their culture, 
including the spiritual supremacy of the Brahmans, who in 
return adopted Sanskrit, which was thus a lingua franca 
that recommended itself by its greater simplicity. 

Such are Br. Slater’s leading ideas ; and we must say with 
regret that most of them have small intrinsic probability 
and are supported by nugatory speculations and serious errors. 
It has long been admitted by competent writers that some of 
the opponents of the Aryans in Vedic times (not necessarily 
all of them Dravidians) possessed a civilization equal if not 
superior to that of the Aryans ; that India was connected 
by trade with the Near East from quite early times ; that the 
Aryans’ language and religion W'Ore considerably infl:uenced 
^ by those of the Dravidians ; and that Aryan blood is much 
d’Juted, and often non-existent, among so-called Aij^'ans. 
These facts raise a series of problems which can only be 
resolved by the co-ordinated labours of scholars well versed 
in the , languages, history, religions, and literatures of the 
Aryan and Dravidians. Dr. Slater has no such qualifications. 
He claims a knowledge of Tamil, but appears to be 
unacquainted with the Sangam poetry, with the other classical 
Dravidian tongues, with Sanskrit, and with most of the 
history, antiquities, and religion of ancient India ; yet he 
does not hesitate to draw from unsound premises bold 
inferences that would make angels weep.^ He is a devout 

^ We may point to a few examples. Dr. Slater trusts to the broken 
reed of Mr. Oldham’s speculations (p. 53), and asserts the Dravidian origin 
of the Brahman caste, but he ignores the fact that no trace of a native caste 
of the kind is to be found in the South (Brahmans repeatedly occur in the 
Sahgam poems, but there they are always Aryan foreigners). He says 
that “ the distinguishing mark of the Brahmto caste is the cord of cotton 
thread . . . which indicates an original association of the caste with cotton 
spinning, which certainly was no art of the Vedic Aryans” (p. 57), and 
again, that this cord “ appears to be a very clear indication that Brahman 
supremacy has one of its roots in the descent of Brahmans from foreigners 
who earned the gratitude ... of the population of India by teaching them 
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Ibeliever in tlie difiusioDist theory ” of Messrs. Elliot Smith 
and Perry, a doctrine to which, we believe, no competeot 
Orientalist has yet subscribed ; and this faith, combined 
with his plentiful ignorance of most essential facts, has 
.seduced him into writing a singularly inaccurate and mis- 
leading book. Some of the observations on modern cultural 
conditions among the Dravidians are of interest and worth 
reading, but they contribute little if anything to the main 
thesis of the book, which mole ruit sua. 

Eai Bahadur Hira LaFs Gazetteer of Sagar District will be 
very useful to those who can read Hindi and are interested in 
a corner of India which has seen a great deal of history. 

to spin and weave ” (p. 160). Unluckily for this pretty theory, the sacred 
cord was originally not of cotton, and it is not peculiar to the Brahmans : 
it is the property of all the three first castes of Aryans, and is the badge 
distinguishing the Aryan from the non- Aryan. The argument that 
■“ Sanskrit ” was much easier to learn than Bra vidian tongues (p. 17) is 
■erroneous. The greatest difficulty in colloquial Tamil arises from its 
assimilation of consonants, which is a secondary development: primitive 
Dra vidian in this respect is more faithfully represented by Kanarese and 
Telugu. None of these tongues colloquially is of excessive difficulty. 
The “ Sanskrit ” which met the ancestors of these tongues was quite as 
hard ; it is represented by the Vedic and the language of the Brahmanas, 
with’ copious flexions and elaborate consonantism. Dr. Slater further 
^suggests that Southern architecture is different in origin from that of 
Northern India (p. 66), which shows that he understands neither. He 
thinks that the refinement of Tamil indicates “ priority of the Dravidians 
in attaining settled order and regular government ” (p. 69) ; as the earliest 
Tamil (the San gam poems) is later than the Egveda by at least a thousand 
years, this argument is futile. He quotes as an instance of Dravidian 
culture the duodecimal system of numeration used in the island of Minicoy, 
in the Laccadives (p. 73) ; but the names of the numbers in this system, 
as reported by him, are purely Aryans and the duodecimal system is well 
known among Aryans. On Indian religion some of his views display 
equal ignorance and perversity. “ The discovery of the biological fact of 
human paternity,” he says (p. 103), “ created the new gods Siva and Vishnu. 
Probably these two are only local variants of the same deity ” ; neither of 
them is Vedic, he adds (p. 106 i.) ; and thence he proceeds to build up a 
perfectly absurd theory about Dravidians and buffaloes versus Aryans 
and oxen m re the biology of paternity and the worship of deities. He 
opines that “ we may well see in Brahma the Sun God . . . imported” 
[from Egypt] “ into India ” (p. 110) ; and Sarasvati “ would appear to he 
a moon goddess ” (p. 112). These are specimens of his arguments ; further 
discussion of them would be useless. 
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Mauryas/ ^akas, Guptas, Huns, Harsavarclliana, Kalacuris, 
Candellas, Goiids, Bundelas, Marathas, Britisli, and many 
others have ruled it in succession, and the inscriptions of 
Iran still stand as a monument of the great days when Hun 
invasion here threatened the life of India. This book is not a 
vernacular translation of the English gazetteers, but an original 
work written with inside knowledge and illustrated by 
numerous extracts from the writings of local poets. Its 
chapters deal successively with the configuration, history, 
population, land, industries, misfortunes, and administration 
of the District, concluding with an alphabetically arranged 
gazetteer of places. Full of reliable and clearly presented 
information, it will be a real boon ; and it is satisfactory to 
learn that the series to which it belongs is to include twenty- 
five volumes, of which almost all are in progi'ess or already 
completed. 

Mrs. Macnicol may be congratulated on having produced 
an attractive and representative anthology of 110 translations 
of verses by Indian women, from the Vedic Ghosa to the modern 
English-writing ladies of Bengal. The passages are of diflering 
length, varying from couplets to poems over a page long ; 
some are rendered into prose, others into verse ; and they are 
drawn from the literatures of Vedic, Sanskrit, Pali, Bengali, 
Gujarati, Hindi, Urdu, Kanarese, Kashmiri, Tamil, Malayalam, 
Marathi, Persian, and — English. Thus they very fairly repre- 
sent the share of woman in Indian literature generally. Apart 
from the rather dubious Vedic authoresses, this share was until 
recent times limited as a rule to minor poems, usually on the 
standing themes of religion, morals, and love : exceptions 
like Gangadevi, who virote an ambitious and very creditable 
account of the exploits of her husband, Prince Kampana, 
the son of Bukka I, are rare. The advent of English literature 
and Christianity has greatly widened and freshened the 
interests of Indian poetry, as Mrs. Macnicol well shows in 
her instructive introduction ; and finally w'e meet a group of 
talented Bengali poetesses— here represented by Aru Dutt, 
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Tom Diitt, Ellen Goreh, and Sarojini ISTaidu-— wlio are in 
tecliniqtie, language, and purview wholly English. Thus this 
little book is by no means narrow in its themes, and will well 
repay study. Mistakes in it are few and slight ; the worst is 
in the names of Zeb un-Nisa and Zinat un-Nisa. 

Mr. Eice’s handy and lucid handbook has been greatly 
improved in its second edition by the incorporation of much 
new material from the recently published second volume of 
Eao Bahadur E. Narasimhachar’s Karnataha-hmi-charite 
and by the expansion of several parts, at the cost of the 
suppression of the previous appendices and history of the 
Kanarese kingdoms and dynasties. In the small space of 
128 pages it furnishes a good survey of the whole of Kanarese 
literature, with notes on the chief writers and their works and 
a few specimen translations, describing successively the 
language and country, the Jain period to a.d. 1160, Jain 
literature from 1160 to 1600, the rise of Lirigayatism, Lihgayat 
writers from 1160 to 1600, the rise of Vaisnava literature, the 
literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
nineteenth century, some characteristics of Kanarese 
literature, Kanarese grammarians, and Sanskrit writers in the 
Kanarese country. A certain number of slips appear in it, 
e.g. Ghhandomhuddhi for Chhandomhudhi {p, 33,1. 1; p. 102, 
1. 8), Kamham for Kamban (p. 36, 1. 5), degree for decree (p. 46, 
1. 10), Demcliandlm-rdnl for Dm Ghmdhurdm (p. 101, 1. 5), 
Mudarai and Nalvale for Mudurai and Nal-vali (p. 101, 
1. 28). The doubt as to the existence of Palkurike Somanatha’s 
Basam-^Mfdna (p. 53, n.) is unjustified, for that work was- 
published at Madras in 1884 ; and the statement that Madhava- 
ATdyaranya w^as the author of the Sarva-darsmia-samgraha 
(p. 115) is an error, as Eao Bahadur E. Narasimhachar has- 
.proved. : ■, ■ 

The two French accounts which Dr. Caland has edited and. 
annotated are respectively entitled Relation des Erreurs qui 
se trouvent dans la Religion des Gentils Malahars de la Coste de 
Coromandel dans VInde and La Gentilite du Bengala. Their 
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date and autliors are uncertain ; but Dr. Galand advances 
arguments of considerable weight to show that both of them 
are in their present form the work of a Frenchman, who 
derived his materials for the first sis chapters of the Relation 
from reports compiled about 1644 by the famous Jesuit 
Roberto de’ Nobili, to which he alludes under the title Religion 
des Gentils, The two treatises give fairly full accounts of 
religion and social and political conditions in the countries 
under survey, as they appeared to the Catholic missionaries, 
and are thus of considerable value, when due deduction is 
made for odium ilieologicum and imperfect information. The 
political state of the country was sad : “Le gouvernement des 
Gentils est le plus tirannique et le plus barbare qui soit au 
monde,” says the Relation, and this sweeping statement is 
to a great extent justified by the details that follow it. Among 
other interesting features may be mentioned the stories of 
Rama being carried away by the Raksasas and saved by 
Hanuman, and of Sikandar (Alexander the Great) and his 
wonderful ring ; and the numerous Tamil and Sanskrit words 
mentioned throw some light on the pronimciation of the 
period, especially for Bengal, though it must be admitted that 
some of them present riddles that the editor has failed to solve.^ 
Dr. Caland has discharged his task with his usual skill ; he 
has wisely omitted some sections of merely theological content, 
and his notes, though brief, are very helpful. Specialists in 
Indian languages and religions will find here good material 
on which to operate. 

Mr. Taki has been rather unfortunate in choosing the 
English title of this book, which has the innocent and laudable 
object of expounding the religious principles of the chief 
interpreters of Vaisnavism, notably Saiikara, Ramanuja, 
Madhva, and the great Marathi Bhaktas, whom he interprets 
as seeking the Divine in Its various aspects by divers paths of 
love. The work is one that will appeal more to the East than 

^ For example, the prayer on p. 151, U. 11, 12, seems to us to stand for 
4r%-Yisnur ... 
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to the West ; but it is interesting as an exposition of the finest 
spirit of Vaisnava 6od“love, especially as represented by the 
Marathi saints, whose hymns are quoted abundantly, as they 
deserve. 

The library which commemorates the name of the first Dastur 
Meherji Eana possesses a rich collection of MSS., 469 in all, of 
which, naturally, the greater part consists of works connected 
with the Zoroastrian religion, both scriptural and post- 
scriptural, in Avestic, Pahlavi, Pazend, Persian, and Gujarati, 
with ancillary literature of historical, biographical, and lexical 
-content. But secular Persian literature is also very fairly 
represented in it ; it contains a good many MSS. of classical 
and post-classical poetry, works on morals, tales, history, 
biography, grammar, prosody, inshd, divination, etc., and 
even some standard Sufi poems are found in it. There are also 
a few MSS. of Gujarati and Urdu secular literature, with some 
Arabic books, which, however, are negligible in quality and 
quantity. Though from a technical point of view this catalogue 
has some shortcomings, it will be really useful to students •who 
seek to exploit the wealth of the collection. 

Miss Anstey’s Index to the Indian Antiquary, when com- 
pleted, will be very welcome. In the first part, which is now 
before us, we have the titles of all the articles and notes 
grouped under their author’s names. Some criticism might be 
ofiered as to the method on which the Indian names of writers 
are arranged and the lack of cross-references ; but withal 
the book will be very helpful. 

L, D. Barnett. 


Government of Palestine. System of transliteration from 
Arabic into English for official use. 8|x5|, 16 pp. 
Cambridge University Press, 1923. 

This nicely printed pamphlet, the work of a committee 
appointed by the High Commissioner for Palestine, aims at 
providing rules whereby Arabic names of persons and places 
may be spelt in English correctly and uniformly as well as 
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witli ease and simplicity.” Three of the four desiderata seem 
to have been attained. The system is uniform, easy, and 
simple, and will enable Government Departments and officials 
to “ arrive at that standardization of spelling which the needs 
of the Administration demand ”. As regards correctness, the 
standard has been adapted, perhaps necessarily, to that of 

the typewriter. lZj is not distinguished from I?, > 

from j from ii, from There is nothing to- 

show whether vowels are long or short, except that Icasra is 

represented by e, while i stands for Hamza is invariably 

omitted, and tasMid is ignored in the case of those Arabic 
letters which require two English letters to represent them. 
The Committee claim to have tempered rigidity vith common 
sense, but in practice these rules must often lead to confusion 
and uncertainty. For example, ai may denote any one of 

the Arabic combinations (j! ' 5 which 

are dissyllabic. Apart from such ambiguities, the system 
has the merit of being easy to learn. Those for whom it is 
intended will appreciate the list of 150 Palestinian names 
transliterated according to the rules previously laid down. 
The treatment of exceptions, including some ‘Vconsecrated 
spellings is judicious. 

Handbuch dee Islaivi-Literatue. By Professor D. Gustav 
Pfandmullee. 10 x7, viii + 436 pp. Berlin and 
Leipzig: De Gruyter, 

Some day, no doubt, there will be given to the world a 
history of Islamic scholarship commencing with the earliest 
European grammarians, editors, and translators, tracing the 
gradual progress of knowledge in every branch of the subject, 
recording the most important contributions made by 
individuals, describing their character, and estimating their 
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^significance in relation to each other and to the whole. 
Professor Pfandmiiller does not attempt anything so com- 
prehensive, but his book may be viewed as a sketch in which 
the outlines of the larger picture, though incomplete at many 
points, are clearly drawn. Notwithstanding its bibliographical 
foundation, the work is really a selective and critical survey of 
'' Islam-Literatur i.e. all that has been written about Islam 
in any European language, arranged under the following 
heads : (1) General Bibliography ; (2) the Lands and Peoples 
of Islam ; (3) the Political History and Civihzation of Islam ; 
(4) Eeligion ; (5) Philosophy ; (6) Art ; (7) the Literature of 
the Arabs, Persians, and Turks. The author has, of course, 
recognized that it is impossible to cover the entire ground in 
a volume of four hundred pages. Philology, belles-lettres, 
and the secular sciences are almost crowded out, while some 
of the subjects occupying reserved places are unduly squeezed 
in order to make room for a more detailed treatment of religion 
and politics. The central and by far the longest section 
(pp. 60-347) is that on Eeligion. It begins with a review of the 
principal Gesamtdarstellungen ”, from Eeland, Sale, and 
D’Ohsson to Goldziher, Snouck Hurgronje, Margoliouth, and 
Macdonald, which is followed by an account of the literature 
dealing with the discovery and decipherment of the South 
Arabic inscriptions, and the rehgious ideas current in Arabia 
before Mohammed appeared. Then comes an excellent 
chronological analysis of what has been written concerning the 
life, personality, and teaching of the Prophet ; and this 
includes a great deal of polemical literature as well as the 
weightier judgments based on scientific research. Here, as 
often throughout his book, the compiler not only states the 
views put forward, but quotes or indicates the criticism which 
they received and the arguments used against them. When 
he expresses opinions of his own, he does it unobtrusively. 
The Koran and the Hadfth have a chapter to themselves, 
followed by two chapters on Mohammedan Law and Dogmatic 
Theology. The former of these contains an interesting notice 
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of tlie controversy wliicli arose in 1915 over Snoiick 
Hurgronje’s article '' Heilige Oorlog made in Germany 
(p. 253). Many readers will be glad to see that in tMs t cwmc of 
the various aspects of Moslem religion Mysticism is treated, 
with the fullness to which its importance entitles it. 
Ghazali is ranked amongst the Sufis, which is, perhaps, 
defensible though they themselves would repudiate him ; the 
introduction of Omar Khayyam and Kasiri Kliusrau in the 
same company is more surprising. After a short account of 
the chief books and articles on Magic, the concluding chapters 
discuss the Sects of Islam and Christian Missions in the East. 

It would be strange if a work of this size and complexity 
were free from errors, but those which I have detected are 
slight. Sometimes it takes a standpoint too predominantly 
national, as in the very thin section devoted to the lands and 
peoples of Islam (to the bibliography of which, by the way, 
Le Strange’s Lands of the Eastern Caliphate should be added), 
and it throws into relief the views of leading German 
Orientalists, in particular Professor C. H. Becker. On the 
whole, however, as little fault can be found with the author’s 
impartiahty as with his industry. The bibliographies show 
few gaps, and if the difficulty of selection has swelled them 
with some items that might be spared, he has made amends 
by calling attention to a great number of articles, dissertations, 
pamphlets, etc., which are not to be found in the ordinary 
books of reference. His manual gives ready access to informa- 
tion hitherto unarranged and disconnected, and at once brings 
the student into touch with the best authorities and with 
the general results of their researches. There ought to be a 
considerable demand for it. 


Studies in Tasawwwte. By Khaja Khan. 7x4f, 
X +212 pp., 1 chart. Madras : Hogarth Press, 1923. 
These essays discuss the allegorical meaning of Islam, the 
mystical descent and ascent of the soul, the history of Sufism 
and its aflSmities with Theosophy ; and there are three 
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appendices — “ Sufi Orders in tlie Deccan/’ Gliazzali on the 
Soul,” and ‘' Technical Terms in Tasawwuf The book will 
be read with mixed feelings. It has far too many errors of 
print and of fact. The writer speaks of “ Abu Ali Ibni Sina 
of Spain”, “the Intelligentia primus of Aristotle ”, and the 
Dervish Orders founded by the Caliphs Abu Bakr and Ali. 
A graver fault is the obscurity of his style, partly due to an 
imperfect command of English, but in large measure to lack 
of method and expository power. On the other hand, he has 
thought deeply on the subject and in some ways understands 
it admirably. Advanced students will find that the volume 
is worth reading for the sake of the ideas and materials which it 
contains, though the value of these is diminished by very 
inadequate references. It may be hoped that the author will 
do more justice to himself when he writes again. 

Die Abhangigkeit des Qorans von Judentum und 
Ghristentum. By Wilhelm Kudolph. 9| x 6J, viii+ 
92 pp. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1922. 

Dr. Eudolph goes over the old ground and arrives at 
two conclusions : (1) Jadaism and Christianity exerted an 
extraordinarily far-reaching influence upon Mohammed ; 
(2) Christianity gave the decisive impulse which caused him 
to come forward as a prophet. While the latter statement 
is not inconsistent with his view that Mohammed, though he 
could read and write, picked up all he knew about the life and 
work of Jesus from conversation with persons who were 
unable to give him a true notion of Christianity and are 
responsible for his extremely superficial acquaintance with it, 
one may doubt whether “ the decisive impulse ” should be 
attributed to these ideas exclusively. The writer argues that 
the gist of Mohammed’s early teaching — the doctrines of 
universal Eesurrection and Judgment, everlasting punishment 
in Hell, the Heavenly Book which is the source of Kevelation — 
is of Christian origin, and attempts to distinguish other 
specifically Christian elements in the Koran, amongst which 
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lie reckons salat, mwm, and zaMt, as well as tte Trinitarian 
series Allah, amr, pulu In many cases tlie evidence appears 
to be insufficient for Ms purpose, but be bas written an 
interesting book. 

El“Beladobi’s '' KitAb futijh el-bulban '' INS Deutsche 
tiBERSETZT. By 0. Eescher. Lieferung 2, lOJxTJ, 
pp. 140-285. Stuttgart: Heppeler, 1923. 

Tbe first part of Dr. Eescber’s translation of Beladoii, of 
wMcb 120 copies were printed, appeared in 1917. During 
the interval it has become increasingly difficult for German 
scholars to get their work produced, and though Dr. Eescher 
obtained a Government grant of 700 marks towards the cost 
of publication, he soon discovered that dank der fleissig 
arbeitenden Notenpresse ” it was of no use to him. Of the 
present instalment, therefore, which carries the translation 
down to the middle of De Goeje’s text, only sixty copies have 
been published, and the system of transliteration has been 
modified for the same reason. Dr. Eescher, whose skill and 
wide experience as a translator of Arabic literature are well 
known, is to be congratulated on Ms enterprise, and we hope 
that the remainder of the work may have a smoother and more 
■speedy passage into print. Bending the appearance of a full 
index, the references given in the list of Stichworte will be 
found serviceable. 


Abu ’l-Mahasin Ibn Taghri Birbi’s Annals entitled 
■ An-Nujum AZ-ZAHIRA FI Muluk Misr wal-Kahira. 
VoL vi, pt. ii, No. 2. Edited by W. Popper. 10|-x7|-, 
Ixxh 4~ 300 pp. Berkeley : The University of California 
Press, 1923. 

This fascicle, covering the years a.h. 824-841, completes 
the sixth volume of Professor Popper^s edition. It includes 
indices of personal names, authors, titles of books, and place- 
names, together with a glossary, in the course of wdiich a good 
many doubtful passages are discussed. As this portion of the 
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text depends on a single MS. (Paris, 1788), the difficulties are 
more numerous than usual. The few verses which occur 
might have had greater attention bestowed on them. I have 
noted the following mistakes and misprints 


755, 1, read ; 762, 14, read ; 774, 18, read 

jl U and ^\ ; 788, 16, read (j t-XaJi ; 788, 17, 
read J ; 788, 19, read J and 802, 13, 

read a! ^ j 833, 13, read ; 833, 18, 

read Vj (cf. Imra’u 1-Qays, Mu^cHL^ 

e % 

ed. Lyall, v. 5) ; 834, 2, read \ Vl (ibid., v. 46). 


Mat^riaux pour UN Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum. 
Deuxieme partie, Syrie du snd. Tome premier, Jerusalem 
Ville Deuxieme fascicule. By Max van Berchem. 
14J- X 11, xxxii + 271 pp., 40 plates. Cairo : Imprimerie 
de ITnstitiit Fran^ais, 1923. 

Van Bercbem’s work on the Arabic inscriptions of Jerusalem 
was completed before Ms death, and M. G. Wiet, who has been 
entrusted with the task of supervising its publication, 
announces that it will appear, according to the author’s plan, 
in three volumes : “I Jerusalem- Ville, II Haram, III Deux 
fascicules de planches (parus en 1920) ; un fascicule comprenant 
I’index general.” This portion, namely, the second half of 
the first volume, contains the text and translation of about 
eighty inscriptions, mostly short, of the Mamluk and Ottoman 
periods. The commentary, of course, is masterly. 


JKAS. JULY 1924. 
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C. Snouck Hurcbonje. Verspreide Geschriften (Gesammelte 
Schriften). Edited hj A. J, Wensinck. Vols. i and ii. 
9|x6|, 430 and 456 pp. Bonn and Leipzig : Sdirceder, 
1923. 

The intimate knowledge of Islam wMck Professor Snouck 
Hurgronje acquired during his stay at Mecca and in other 
parts of the Moslem world is scarcely more remarkable than 
the penetration and sobriety of judgment which accompanies- 
it. His “ Mecca ” is one of the classics of Orientalism, and, 
if we consider the influence of his work as a whole, probably 
no living scholar has come so near to bringing about an {j77id' 
with regard to the fundamental questions in dispute, or 
handled them so wisely. It is, therefore, opportune that his 
writings, which include many lectures, articles, and reviews, 
should be collected and arranged. The first volume comprises, 
under Islam and its History’’, nine separate publications. 
Two of these bear the title '' De Islam ” and are dated 1886 
and 1912 respectively ; amongst the rest we find Het 
Mekkaansche Feest ” (the thesis presented by the author for 
his doctorate), Her Mahdi,” Une nouvelle biographie de 
Mohammed ” (criticizing Hubert Grimme), and L’Islam et 
le problems des races”. In the second volume there are 
fifteen articles dealing with Mohammedan Law. Perhaps we 
ought not to wish that Professor Snouck Hurgronje had made 
less use of his mother-tongue ; but few of us can read Dutch 
half so well and easily as he can write in German, French, or 
English. 

' E. A. Nicholson. 

Recent Books on India 

1. Histoire de Nala. Traduction Nouvelle par P. E. 
Dumont. 7 ^ X 5J, 173 pp. Bruxelles: Lamertin, 
1923. 

This little book, which contains a translation into French 
of the famous Nala episode from the Mahabharata, appears 
in a very attractive guise, the paper and the typography 
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being exceptionally good. The translation itself is accurate 
and scholarly, an admirable example in fact of the best type 
of French prose, sparkling and clear, a type which makes 
those who have ever tried to translate Oriental poetry into 
English prose feel both envious and despairing. The translator 
has wisely decided to retain the redundancy and accumula- 
tion of epithets, which are so eminently characteristic of the 
original Sanskrit, but he has wdth equal discretion elected 
to omit the constant and rather wearisome exclamatory 
appeals made by the teller of the story, the Brahman 
Brihadasva who relates the episode of Nala to king 
Yudhishthira, and who continually fills up metrical gaps in 
his slokas by interjecting, “ 0 king,’’ 0 son of Kimti,” 
0 Bharata,” and many other similar appellatives. There 
is a useful index at the end of this little book, which explains 
all the proper names occurring in the course of the episode. 

2. The Lay of Alha. A Saga of Rajput chivalry as sung 
by minstrels of Northern India, partly translated in 
English Ballad Metre by the late William Waterfield, 
of the Bengal Civil Service, with an* Introduction and 
abstracts of the untranslated portions by Sir Georoe 
Grierson, K.C.I.E. 8 x 5, 278 pp., 1 map. Oxford : 
University Press, 1923. 

To all lovers of Hindi literature this book, though com- 
paratively small, will be of the very greatest interest, and 
to those who, like the present writer, have lived in Bundel- 
khand and spent a considerable time at and near Mahoba, 
the old Chandel capital, by the banks of the beautiful lakes of 
Southern Hamirpur, where the names of Alha and Udal (or 
Udan), the old Banaphar heroes, might still be often heard on 
the lips of the people, it makes a quite unique appeal. The 
old bardic chronicle, of which it contains a translation, is 
the most popular poem of its kind in Hindustan. It did not 
exist in manuscript form, but was handed down from genera- 
tion to generation by illiterate wandering minstrels scattered 
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over Northern India from Delhi to Bihar. It was first 
reduced to writing in the early ’sixties at Farrukhabad 
under the direction of Sir Charles Elliott, and it was at the 
suggestion of the latter that Mr. Waterfield, another member 
of the Indian Civil Service, who had distinguished himself 
at Haileybury and at the College of Fort William by his 
zeal and success in studying Oriental languages, undertook the 
task of translating the whole cycle. A small portion of this 
translation, which now appears as Cantos 2 and 3, was 
published by instalments in the Calcutta Review in 1875-6, 
but it was never completed. Mr. Waterfield retired from 
the Indian Civil Service in 1881 and lived after his retire- 
ment in Devonshire until his death, which took place at 
Dawlish in 1907. Very fortunately the rest of his translation, 
the whole of Cantos 1, 4, and 13, and portions of Cantos 8 
and 15, was preserved by his son and eventually placed at the 
disposal of Sir George Grierson. That veteran scholar has 
added to the heavy debt of gratitude, which all students of 
Hindi literature already owed to him, by publishing the 
whole of Mr. Waterfield’s translation together with prose 
abstracts of all the parts of the poem, which had been left 
untranslated, in order to preserve the sequence of the story 
and present it in an intelligible form. It is quite clear from 
the story of this poem that its origin is not to be found in the 
Mahoba-Khand of Chand’s great Hindi epic, the ‘‘ Prithiraj 
Rasau As Sir George Grierson points out, the poem of 
Chand deals with the story from the point of view of Delhi, 
while the Alha-Khand treats it from the standpoint of Kanauj 
and Mahoba, and the tale of the final fall of Mahoba is quite 
difierent. It is impossible in a necessarily brief notice of a 
book of this kind to set forth adequately the details of the long 
and complicated story of the poem, and it is still more difficult 
to convey any idea of its fascination and charm. I would 
like to urge all who have any sympathy with, or interest in, 
Hindi literature or Rajput chivalry, to read the admirable and 
succinct introduction, and I feel confident that this will lead 


1 
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tliem on to tlie poena itself. There is, besides tHs introduction, 
a list of proper names occurring in the poena, occupying 
eleven pages, a reference to which will clear away many, 
if not all, of those difficulties which arise from the frequent 
allusive use of names of persons and places in the poem. The 
sole feature in this book which calls for regret is the fact 
that not even a few samples are given of the original Hindi 
verses. It can be readily understood that considerations of 
expense would now prevent a reproduction of the entire 
Hindi text along with the translation, but a few typical verses 
in their original form or even in transliteration would have 
added a good deal to the interest of the boob. 

3. A Study in Hindu Social Polity. By Chandra 
Chakravarti. 7:| X 6, 293pp. Calcutta: R. Chandra 
Chakravarti, 1923. 

The author of this book explains that he originally intended 
to write what he terms a cultural history ’’ of the Hindus, and 
that he collected materials for this purpose, but a perusal of 
the late R. C. Datta’s Civilization in Ancient India convinced 
him that there were not sufficient new materials available 
to justify the publication of another book covering more or 
less the same ground. He has, however, decideid to publish 
what he himself describes as hastily drawn sketches in the 
belief that some of them might be useful and interesting to 
students of ancient Indian history. The book, which is not at 
all attractive in appearance, being badly printed on paper of 
inferior quality, contains a good deal of interesting matter 
thrown together in a disconnected and inconsequent manner. 
It contains two short chapters at the beginning, dealing with 
the physical geography of India and with what the writer terms 
'' Hindi ” languages, meaning thereby Indian languages, as 
he includes Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, and Malayalam in his 
survey, and five long chapters dealing respectively with the 
ethnic elements in Hindu nationality, Hindu myths, Hindu 
scripts, caste, and social organization, in addition to which 
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there is an appendix of twelve pages, giving lists of common 
words found in Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, and in the 
Teutonic, Slavonic, and Celtic languages. 

The author displays a keen intellectual curiosity and 
evidences of wide reading and industry, but, in dealing with 
many matters of history, ethnology, and philology, his 
information is often not up to date and he seems to have little 
capacity for weighing evidence. He is, too, so carried away 
by excess of admiration for everything that is Indian that 
he condemns other tjrpes of mentality with an uncritical 
violence which would not find ready endorsement anywhere 
out of India. He says, for instance, of the Semitic race that 
they “ have hardly contributed anything worth having to 
human knowledge that their dreaming has been about the 
hoarded wealth of other peoples which their covetous hearts 
longed for, or the enchanting vision of voluptuous houris in 
paradise, or it was simply the raving madness of a religious 
halliicinary They have never,'’ he declares, created any 
synthetic philosophy or made any attempt at the solution of 
the cosmic problems.” He proceeds to condemn both the 
Bible and the Quran as showing no germ even of any such 
investigation. There is, however, as has already been 
indicated, a good deal that is highly interesting in this volume, 
e.g. it furnishes a translation of the long Hittite tablet found 
at Boghaz Keui in 1906, but there is unfortunately a com- 
plete lack of co-ordination and of the balanced critical 
judgment which is required in order to deal adequately with 
the ramifications of the complicated subjects which the writer 
has attempted to treat. 

4. History of Aurangzib. Mainly based on Persian 
sources. By Jadunath Sarkar, M.A. Indian Educa- 
tional Service. Vol. iii Northern India, 1658-81. 
7f X 6 , 394 pp. Calcutta : Sarkar, 1921. 

This is the third volume of a history of the reign of 
Aurangzib which extends over four volumes. It is from 
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most points of view a most admirable prodiictioiiy tlie price^ 
too, in view of tlie excellent typography and the good binding, 
being comparatively low. The subject-matter reflects very 
great credit on the learning and industry of the writer, who 
displays a degree of impartiality and critical acumen which 
renders him well equipped for his difficult task. It cannot 
be said that this third volume is characterized by any specially 
interesting features. It merely carries on the history of 
Aurangzib's reign in Northern India for twenty-three years 
in the middle of the period of his sovereignty. It describes 
the last years of Shah Jahan and his death, the Afghan war, 
and the invasion of Rajputana, followed by the Hindu 
reaction. Among the most interesting features of the volume 
are the appendices which give extracts from original Persian 
authorities about the destruction of temples by Aurangzib, 
and also contain a translation of Shiva ji’s letter protesting 
against the introduction of t}iQjaziya, A very full and useful 
bibliography is supplied at the end of the book. On the whole 
the transliteration of Oriental names of persons and places has 
been done with care and consistency, but there are some 
exceptions, e.g. Acmal for Akmal (p. 244 and passim), 
Dilawwar for Dilawar (p. 378), Hassan for Hasan (p. 379), 
and Nissa for Nisa at the end of several feminine names. 

R. P. Dewhtjrst. 



OBITUARY NOTICE 

Sir Mortimer Durand, G.C.M.G*, K.G*S.L, K.CXE.- 

The death of Sir Mortimer Durand removes from among us 
the leading figure of the Indian Civil Service of the pre-war 
period. He held high ofiices as Ambassador in Spain, and again 
in America, but the work by which he will be remembered was 
done in Asia. As a young civilian he was appointed Political 
Ofiicer to Lord Eoberts in the Afghan War, and won a mention 
for gallantry in heading a dash which resulted in the rescue of 
a battery of artillery. In his heart he ever yearned to be a 
soldier, and probably this was the honour he prized the most* 

At the early age of 35 he was chosen by Lord Dufferin to 
be Secretary to the Foreign Department, and well he justified 
the choice. Among many important measures was the states- 
manlike step of raising the Imperial Service troops, which 
policy Durand induced Lord Dufferin to initiate, and which 
proved of considerable value in the Great War, from more 
than one point of view. 

But his greatest task was the creation of the Durand Line, 
which laid down British policy on the North-West Frontier of 
India, and resulted in the actual delimitation of both the 
administrative and the political boundaries. This achieve- 
ment was crowned by a mission to Abdur Eahman, the 
great Amir of Afghanistan. At first the Amir was suspicious,, 
but Durand's knowledge of Persian helped to impress his 
strong personality on the Afghan, who finally realized that 
he was dealing with an English gentleman and ended by trust- 
ing him and becoming his friend. 

This was the culmination of Durand’s career, and his so- 
called promotion to the Legation at Tehran was almost a 
waste of his great qualities, more especially as the policy of 
the London Foreign OflS.ce was one of drift at the period. 
The turning-point of Persian negotiations for a loan was the 
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refusal by the Foreign Office to support Britisli capitalists,, 
wbo were ready to find the money, with the result that the 
Russian Government stepped in and gained the leading place 
in Persia. After Ms retirement, Durand devoted himself to 
literary work, writing the biographies of his two friends, 
Sir Alfred Lyall and Field-Marshal Sir George White. It' 
was characteristic of his thoroughness that, in connexion with 
the latter work, he spent six months in South Africa to study 
the terrain. Both these works are models of what biographies, 
should be. But these were not his only literary achievements, 
for he wrote a fine historical novel on Nadir Shah, the last, 
great Asiatic conqueror, and other works. Some day, too, 
his poems, which have much spirit and feeling, may be 
published. In addition to his literary tasks, Durand was- 
a dignified and courteous Director of the Royal Asiatic 
Society from 1911 to 1920 ; he also worked hard during the 
Great War in charge of the Badge Committee. His character- 
was one of reserve, which concealed qualities and knowledge 
of the highest order, and made his friendship of great value. 
By way of conclusion I quote the opinion of that great Viceroy 
Lord Dufferin, who wrote of Durand, then a young man : 

He is certainly the loftiest-minded man I have met in India. 
— brave, cool, proud, absolutely disinterested, very industrious, 
and with a tremendous sense of the obligations and of the 
dignity which should attach to an English gentleman.’’ 

P. M. Sykes. 
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ANNIVERSAEY MEETING 
At the Anniversary Meeting on 13th May, with Lord 
Chalmers in the chair, the report of the Council was read 
by the Secretary and its adoption formally moved by the 
President. It w^as as follows : — 

The Society has lost by death an Honorary Member, 
Professor Rene Basset, a Vice-President, Sir Henry Ho worth, 
and the following fourteen members : — 


Haji A, Mejid Belshah. 
Rai Bahadur M, M. 

Chakra varti. 

Mr. C. C. Clarke. 

Dr, Witton Davies. 

Mr. H. C. Fanshawe. 
Miss L. Kennedy. 
Pandit D. K. Laddu. 


Mr.AV. Miller. 

Mr. F. J. Monahan. 
Pandit M. V. Pandia. 
Mr. S. Rafiaeli. 

Col. Rivett-Carnac. 

Mr. H. Lyon Thomson. 
Mr. S. S. Thorburn. 


One hundred and nine members have resigned or otherwise 
■ceased under the Rules to be members of the Society. 

The following nine resident members have been elected : — 
Father E. N. B. Burrows, S.J., H.Ex. Mirza Eissa Khan. 


M.A. 

Mr. G. L. Crimp. 

Mr. G. Eumorfopoulos. 

The Hon. M. Hachisuka. 

Mr. Y. R. Karandikar, B.A. 

One hundred and two non-resident members have been 
elected : — 


Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, 
G.S.L 

Mr. E. E. P. Rose. 

Mr. A. Waley. 


Sir F. A. Aglen, K.B.E. 

Mr, A. S. R. Ayyar. 

Mr. J. Y. Apparsundaram, M.A. 
Mr. S. Barua, M.H.S. 

Mr. N. Basu, B.Sc. 

Mr. S. Basu, B.A., I.C.S. 

Mr. S. K. Basu. 


Kaviraj A. C. Bisharad. 

Miss W. S. Blackman. 

Rev. J. P. Bruce. 

Mr. G. H. BushnelL 
Mr. T. F. Carter. 

Rev. T. W. Castle. 

Mr. D. N. Chakrabarti, B.L. 
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'Mr., S. K. Chakraborti, M.A. 
■Mr. N. P. Cbakravarty, M.A. 
Mr. G. H. Cbandavarka, B.A. 
.Shri G. Cbandra, B.A., LL.B. 
Mr.B.Charan, Mukliopadliyaya, 
B.A.,I.C.S. 

Mr. V. E. Cliarawanamuttn, 

A.C.P. 

Mr. A. K. Chatter jee, B.L. 

Mr. S. K. Chaudhuri. 

Mr. W. W. Daiziel, B.A. 

Mr. B. Das, B.A., LL.B. 

■ Mr. N. A. Das, B.Sc. 

Babii S. Dass. 

Babu B. P. Dayal. 

Manlvi Md. Din, B.A. 

Mr. F. B. Divatia, B.A. 

Babu D. C. Diitta, M.A. 

Mr. W. W. Finlay, M.A., I.O.S. 
Mr, M. D. Follin. 

Mr. E. Forbes. 

Dr. P. K. Gangali, L.M.S, 

Mrs. M. Gull. 

Mr. S. Lai Gupta, B.A. 

Mr. H. R. Hardless. 

Mr. Maung B. iV. Hiaing, B.A. 
Maj. 0. Holstein. 

Dr. M. H. Hosain, Shams-ul- 
Uiama, Ph.D. 

Mr. M. Md. Ishaq Sahib. 

Mr. B. N. Kak, B.A. 

Prof. R. Kanshala, M.A. 
Maulvi A. Karim. 

Mr. C. T. Keller. 

Mr. G. Md, Khan. 

Mr, .W. U. Khan. 

Mr. G. Kitching. 
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Babu ■ ,F. : M. ■ Laiiiri, 
Kavisarbabhouma . 

Mr. R. S. le May. 

Miss E. A. Levin. 

Dr. C. 8. Mahapatra, L.M.S. 

Mr. .0. W. ' McMillen. 

Mr. P. F. Misra. 

Mr. C. Mital, B.A. . ■ ' v 

Mr. S. C. Mitter. 

Mr. J. H. M. Moorhead. 

Khan Bahadur A. M. 

Muhammad, C.I.E. 

■ Mr. H. 0. Fasker, M.L.C. 

Prof. P. E. Fewberry. 

Mr. F. L. G. Fidhish. 

Dr. F. P. Figam, L.M.P. 

Mr. S. G. K. Parukutty- 
Amma, B.A. 

Pandit K. Parshad, M.A. 

Mr, R. Pershad, F.I.A. 

Mr. K. B. Pillay, B.A., I.C.S. 
Mr. M. G. Eaju. 

Mr. G. Ramadas, B.A. 

Mr, S. C. Ray, B.A. 

Kaviraj 8. Ray, M.B. 

Mr. T. 8. F. Ray, M.Sc. 

Mr. S. G. Rizvi, B.A. 

Mr. I. Rohman, B.A. 

Mr. B. V. F. Roy, B.A., LL.B. 
Mr. A. F. Sapru, B.A. 

Raja J. 8. Sarangarh. 
Sriyukta M. F. B. Saraswati, 
M.A., B.L. 

Mr. B. Sarkar, B.A. 

Mr. J. G. Sen, B.A., Ph.D. 

Col. H. W. R. Senior, C.B., 
G.I.E., D.S.O. 


Pandit M. Koul Shastri, M.A., Mr. 8. S. Sharma. 

M.O.L. Mr. B. P. Deo Sharman, B.A. 
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S. M. P. Singli, Taluqdar of- 
KJiapra'dili. 

Mr. B. E. Sinfia, Jagerdar of 
Jiibbulpore. 

Prof. 0. Siren. 

Pandit C. Srotriya. 

Dr, T. Stcherbatsky, Pb.D. 
Miss D. J. Stephen. 

Mr. P. P. Subramanya, Sastri. 
Khan Bahadur A. M. A. Snfi- 
Mr. R. K. Tandan, B.A. 


Mr. S. Taylor. 

Rev. E. J. Thompson, B.A. 
Mr. J, S. Trimingham. 

Diwan S. L. Tnli. 

Mr. V. P. Vaidya, B.A., J.P.. 
Mr. L. H. Wah. 

Pandit M. T. Wankhade. 

Dr. J. L. Wyer. 

Mr. M. Zahid-ul-Qadri. 
Pandit R. N. Zutshi. 


The total number of new members now stands at 111, but- 
the members lost to the Society by death, resignation, and 
removal, amount to 109. The total of the Society as a whole- 
is 976. Last year it was 974. 


Finance 

Letting of Offices. — During the session all the offices on the 
second floor have been let save one, which was vacant for 
six months, now occupied, and one which has been reserved 
as a stock room for the Society. 

The Hon. Treasurers shows for 1923 an income of 

£3,126 l5. and an expenditure of £2,947 Zs, 3d. Fox 1922 
the income was £3,136 16^. 9d. and the expenditure 
£3,124 05. 7e?. 

The thanks of the Society are due to the Hon. Solicitor, 
Mr. A. H. Wilson, the Hon. Auditors, Mr. L. C. Hopkins and 
Captain Clauson, who kindly acted in the temporary absence 
of Mrs. Frazer, and the official auditors, Messrs. Price, Water- 
house & Co. 

Boohs Puhlished iy the Society 

The James Forlong Fund has published during the Session 
The Arab Conquests of Central Asia, hj Mr. H. A. R. Gibb. 

The Oriental Translation Fund has published a second 
edition of Bhamma Sangani, by Mrs. Rhys Davids. 

El-Asatir or the Samaritan Apocalypse of Moses, by Dr. M. 
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<ad,^t^T^ dJii Tarih1i e^^ of the Fungs of Senncvr, 

by Mr; Weld^Blunde^^^ are in the press. 

The Monograph Fund has published Al-GhazzaWs Mishhat 
Al-Amvar,' B, translation with an introduction by Canon 
Gairdner. ' 

Lectures 

The following lectures have been delivered, many of them 
being illustrated with slides : — 

British North Borneo,’’ by Major Owen Eutter. 

Eecent Excavations in Babylonia, and their bearing on 
History,” by Dr. H. K. Hall. 

The Pictures of the Society,” by Mr. W. Foster. 

“ Manipur past and present,” by Colonel Shakespeare. 

The Cult of the 'Cheng Huang Lao Yeh’ (Spiritual City 
Magistrate),” by Mrs. Ayscough. 

" Pictures of Burma,” by Mr. R. Grant Brown. 

" Mythology of the Rivers of Babylonia,” by Father E. N. 
Burrows. 

" The Art of Islam from the point of view of Palestine,” by 
Mr. C. R. Ashbee. 

Gifts Presented to the Society 

The Executors of the late Sir H. Howorth, tliirty-six works 
from his library. 

Professor Jadunath Sarkar, five of his works. 

Dr. Sten Konow, volume i of Acta Ofientalia, 

Mr. T. Brown, No, 6 ot the Journal of the North China 
Branch, 

Lady Holmwood, thirteen volumes of the Gazetteer of the 
North-West Prowices, and works by the late Mr, E. T. 
.Atkinson. 

Sir E. Denison Ross, five volumes of the Sacred Boohs of the 
East. ■ ■ 

Mrs. Fanshawe, 107 works from the library of the late 
Mr. H. C. Fanshawe. 

The Rev. F. Penny, vol. iii of his work The Church in Madras. 
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Mr. O’Brien-Butler, Atlas of the Chinese Empire. 

The Duke of Serinoneta, volumes of the Annali dell Islam 
Siiid Onomasticon Arahicum. 

Mons. Coedes, Bull de VJEcole Francaise d' Extreme Orient.. 

Mr. H. Beveridge, William Carey. 

Mr. D. Du B. Davidson, several volumes of Journals and 
Proceedings of the Ceylon Branch of the R.A.S., and some Pali 
and Sinhalese dictionaries. 

Public Schools' Gold Medal 

On the 18th of December the Society’s Gold Medal for the 
best essay on '' Some Indian or other Oriental subject ” 
was presented by Lord Chalmers to Mr. D. E. E.-C. Binyon of 
Westminster School, the subject of the essay being Asoka 
Professor Eapson, Dr. P. W. Thomas, and the Headmaster 
of Westminster spoke on the occasion. 

The Journal 

It is a matter of great satisfaction to the Council that it has 
been able to increase the size of the Journal from 168 to 176 
pages, thus giving space for more contributions and review^s 
of books. 

Special General Meeting 

A Special General Meeting was called on 15th January^ 
1924, to admit the Burma Research Society and the Mythic 
Society as Associate Societies under Rule 103. 

Centenary Volume 

The Centenary Volume which, under the editorship of 
Mr. F. E. Pargiter, had been for two years in preparation,, 
came out in April. It was a record of the activities, publica- 
tions, and possessions of the Society, and a copy -was presented 
to H.M. the King, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and to 
each delegate who came to the Centenary celebrations. 

Centenary Celebrations 

The Centenary celebrations commenced on 17th July, 
some forty Oriental Societies honouring the Society by 
sending representatives. At the opening ceremony H.R.H. 
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tlie Prince of Wales (Vice-Patron of the Society )j accompaniedL 
by the Prime Minister, was graciously pleased to deliver 
an inaugural address. This meeting was followed by a Iimcli 
at Claridge’s, to which the Government had invited the 
delegates, the oSicers and Council of the Society, the Chairmen 
of Sections, and a few others. The Secretary of State for 
India, ^ Viscount Peel,. presided. 

The mornings of 18th July to 20th July were devoted to 
Sectional Meetings, and on 19th July TIis Majesty the 
King received the President, the Hon. Secretary, and Hon. 
Treasurer of the Society, together with M, Senart (Societe 
Asiatique), ' Professor Breasted, and ' Professor Williams- 
Jackson (American Oriental Society), and Professor Stem 
Konow (Orientalskelskab of Norway), Later on at Oxford 
the degree of D.Litt. was conferred upon Lord Chalmers ^ 
Sir Chas. Eliot, and Professor de la Vallee Poussin of Brussels. 

On the afternoon of 18th July the Director of the School 
of Orientah Studies showed the library, and a reception 
was given at the Mansion House by the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress. The next afternoon Mr. George Eumorfopoulos 
exhibited his remarkable Chinese collections, and the British 
and Foreign Bible Society gave a reception, while in the 
evening the India Society arranged a conversazione to 
meet M. Senart. 

The celebrations concluded with a banquet on the 20th, 
at which some 200 guests were present, speeches being made 
by the President, H.E. the Japanese Ambassador, Dr. E. W. 
Thomas, and Sir Thomas Holland, and replied to by M. 
Senart, Professor Williams- Jackson, Professor Sten Konow, 
and Professor B. G. Browne. 

For the furtherance of Oriental learning among the 
.assembled scholars from the Old and the New Worlds it 
was decided to organize the work on the following lines : — 

A. Far Eastern Section : Chairman, Mr. L, C. Hopkins. 

B. Semitic, Sumerian, Hittite, and Egyptian Section : 
Chairman, Professor S, Langdon. 
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C. Indian Section : Chairman, Professor A. A. Macdonell. 

D. Islamic Section : Chairman, Professor D. S. Margoliouth. 

Centenary Supplement 

A sum of £99 odd was left at the close of the Centenary 
celebrations, and it was agreed to use this for the purpose 
of issuing a Centenary Supplement, which would contain 
papers read before the different sections. Professor Margo- 
liouth was appointed editor-in-chief of the volume. As 
so many valuable papers were available, it was felt that 
the sum first proposed would not be sufiicient, and finally 
it was agreed to devote £150 to this work. Owing to the 
^generosity of various members this sum has been partly 
^.subscribed. 

It will be issued as a supplement to the Journal, and will 
he presented to every member and to all the delegates who 
were present at the celebrations. It is hoped that this 
Supplement will be published in time to be issued with the 
July Journal, with which it will be uniform in size. 

Recommendations of Council 

Professor Margoliouth was co-opted as Vice-President since 
the last Anniversary Meeting in the place of the late Sir Henry 
Howorth. Under Eules 30 and 32 Sir G. A. Grierson retired 
from the Office of Vice-President and Mr. 0. Blagden from 
the Council. The Council recommend that Dr. A. E. Cowley 
he made Vice-President in place of Sir G. A. Grierson, who, 
together with Mr. W. Foster, is recommended for election 
to Council. 

Under Eule 31 Dr. F. W. Thomas, Mr. E. S. M. Perowne, 
and Mr. A. G. Ellis retire from the offices of Hon. Secretary, 
Hon. Treasurer, and Hon. Librarian respectively. The 
Council have pleasure in recommending their re-election. 

The Council recommends Mr. L. C. Hopkins and Mrs. Frazer 
as Hon. Auditors, and Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co. as 
auditors for the ensuing year. 

Mr. E. S. M. Perowne, the Hon. Treasurer, in presenting 
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tlie accounts, said that the outstanding feature of the past 
year was the Centenary celebrations, but this, owing to the 
special fund subscribed in connexion with them, was very 
little reflected in the accounts, except for a slight increase 
in the cost of the Journal and also the outlay of £225 for 
printing and binding the Centenary Volume, An analysis 
of the accounts showed a small improvement on balance. 
Among the features he noticed was the subscription of half 
a guinea each from two student members. The Society 
would like to see a far larger number of these subscribers, 
for they might be considered as valuable recruits for full 
membership later on. In regard to receipts, the falling 
ofE in Journal subscriptions was probably due to merely 
temporary causes, and was expected to recover. On the 
payment side some reductions had been effected, though the 
items for gas and electric light were larger than usual, owing 
to the long continuation of cold weather. The payment 
made for printing and binding the Centenary Volume was 
expected to be more than recouped eventually by subscriptions 
of members thereto and other sales of this interesting volume. 
Since the last annual meeting some £300 had been invested 
in respect to compounded payments of members’ subscrip- 
tions, £239 of this being in hand at the end of last year. 
He did not propose to discuss the accounts on a percentage 
basis, because for the last two or three years, for various 
reasons, the financial afiairs of the Society had not been quite 
normal. He thought they had well held their own during 
the past year, but they must be looking continually for fresh 
accessions of membership. He expressed his indebtedness 
to Miss Phillips, the Assistant Treasurer, for the information 
and help she was always so ready to give, and for the excellent 
and painstaking way in which the accounts were kept. 

Mr. Willoxjohby-Meabe said that it was satisfactory to 
know that the membership had been maintained, and gratifying 
to learn that the valuable papers read in the Centenary 
celebrations would be placed at the disposal of the Society 
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nader tLe editorsMp of Dr. Margolioutii. Tliat good work 
had been done by the Society in the republic of letters was 
shown by the congratulations it had received from learned 
societies throughout the world on its centenary. For more 
than a hundred years now they had been trying to promote 
sympathetic knowledge of the life and thought of the East 
in this country and especially in London. Though it received 
grants from some Eastern Governments, the Society had not 
at its disposal very large amounts for promoting Oriental 
knowledge by an active propaganda. Such propaganda 
might well take the form of lectures to larger though less 
distinguished audiences than assembled to hear the papers 
read before the Society, so that English-speaking people 
might know a little more about the countries and peoples 
of the East than was the case. There were many people 
quite unable to appreciate the technical work set forth in 
the Society’s Journal, but who were none the less anxious 
to obtain reliable information on the history and antiquities 
of the Orient, and particularly on those of India and of the 
countries inhabited by the yellow races. Many members 
of the Society had done excellent work for Orientalism, 
but the public knew little and cared less about these achieve- 
ments. They should be set forth in a popular way that would 
reach the large British public. The Society needed more 
money and more publicity : it was a very valuable institution 
if only the public knew a little more about it. They must 
steadily adhere to the object of breaking down ignorance 
and prejudice on Eastern matters, and placing before the 
general British public opportunities for gaining a sympathetic 
knowledge of the things of the Orient, first within the British 
Empire and then of the whole of the East, 

Mrs. Longwoeth Dames supported the adoption of the 
report, which was then carried. The recommendations of 
the Council as to the filling of vacancies and reappointments 
to honorary ofiice were adopted on the motion of the 
President, supported by Mr. Blagden, Mr. GreensMelds, and 
Miss Kemp. 
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Lord Chalmers, m conformity with, annual usage, then 
addressed the meeting on the proceedings of the year, and 
also made some observations relative to the history of some 
branches of Oriental learning in the past century. He 
expressed his satisfaction that as the Centenary celebrations 
were prefaced with the Centenary Volume, in which 
Mr, Pargiter digested the scholarly history of their first 
century; so they were to have a scholarly sequel in the 
form of a Centenary Supplement containing learned papers of 
lasting value contributed by their own and by foreign scholars 
to the four centenary sections and edited by the four dis- 
tinguished chairmen of those sections. The Centenary 
celebration was a marked success, recognijzed as such not only 
by their own members, but also, with frank and fraternal 
generosity, by their foreign guests. 

Toward the close of their first century there was a timely 
and fruitful amalgamation with the Society of BibUcal 
Archaeology. This had necessarily focussed their attention 
more immediately than heretofore not only on Palestine, 
but also on those ancestral lands from which Palestine drew 
her earliest civilization and culture. In the past century 
there had been vast and stupendous progress in our knowledge 
of those immemorial lands. A century ago, apart from the 
then still recent discoveries of the Vedas and of some Sanskrit 
literature by Sir William Jones and his followers, our 
knowledge of the ancient world, outside Greece and Eome, was 
limited to the Hebrew Scriptures. The Pentateuch and the 
history embodied in it stood alone (as had been well said 
by Sayce), like some solitary peak in a desert land where 
all else had been reduced to a level plain, the last relic that 
had survived to us out of the wreckage of the Oriental past. 
Since then the excavator had unearthed buried cities and 
forgotten records ; the scholar, with patience tempered by 
genius, had deciphered the records thus brought to light. 
Leaving aside predynastic and legendary history and pottery, 
we already had for the Euphrates and the Nile valleys con- 
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temporary records going back some 3,500 years b.c. — ^ records 
not of barbarism; but of the historic and literary civilization 
of mankind. It was not an overdraft of optimism to believe 
that the years immediately ahead of us might restore with 
certainty to human knowledge those far earlier ages of civilized 
mankind in the valleys of the Euphrates and Nile at which 
scholars were now working with a zeal which was as hopeful 
as it was undaunted. 

The President next drew attention to the illustration 
his topic afforded of the solidarity of human knowledge 
and of the parallel growth of knowledge in widely separated 
and yet cognate spheres. Growth in one sphere more or less 
synchronized with growth in other spheres ; a common spirit 
and inspiration informed their symmetrical development. He 
took by way of illustration the science of geology, now linked 
on to history by archaeology. The received opinion a century 
ago was that ‘‘ the phenomena of geology could only be 
explained by assuming violent periodical convulsions and 
a high intensity of terrestrial energy culminating in repeated 
catastrophes In the course of the past century, notably 
through the labours of Lyell, it had come to be recognized that 
the physical forces now in action were powerful enough, if only 
time enough was given, to produce results quite as stupendous 
as those of the geological record ; and the stratigraphy and 
palaeontology of strata had now been mapped with the 
certitude and precision of the Post Of&ce Directory. There 
had been contemporaneous development in geology, as in 
Asiatic history, of the historic sense; of the reign of law; 
of the sequence of preceding cause and resulting effect ; of 
the refusal to assume cataclysms to conceal ignorance. 

He asked them to recognize with him how very profoundly 
views currently accepted a hundred years ago had been 
modified by biblical archaeology and historical criticism, 
reinforced by physical science. It should not be forgotten 
that to our grandfathers the rediscovery of Babylonia and the 
historical light it threw on details in Genesis brought a flood of 
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new light so dazzling as to obscure their vision of essentials, 
in contra-distinction to details more or less irrelevant. To 
them the new knowledge appeared to come with a sword 
to destroy, to destroy, as it seemed to them, the infallibility 
of scripture, the argument from Design, and the very founda- 
tions of all religious belief ; they felt themselves exiled from 
their spiritual Eden. To-day we claim a truer perspective 
and a saner synthesis. While we welcomed scientific in- 
vestigation, we were not tempted to mistake processes for 
origins, or to render to a scientific or historical Caesar the 
things that were not his. No thinking man or woman of 1924 
would desire either to obliterate the records of new knowledge 
won in the past century, or stay the hand and brain of scientist 
and scholar from enriching the human mind with discoveries 
still to be made in their own spacious domains, for, as Goethe 
had taught the world, the one fatal thing is to say to the 
moment : Stay, thou art fair.” Fair as their past century 

might look to them in retrospect, they looked forward to 
a. still fairer prospect in the new century on which the Society 
had just entered. 


The following were elected at the General Meeting in June : 


Mr. S. F. Atkins. 

Mr. S. K. Bose, B.A. 

Mr, H. Chatterjee, 
Vidyabhusana. 

Captain C. C. Davies. 
Paymaster Capt. H. A. Gyles. 
Mr. W. M. Hardy. 

Mrs. Latta. 


Khan Bahadur T. Malak, B.A. 
Dr. P. Chandra Sen, M.B. 

Dr. E. J. Moses, D.C. 

Pandit Pran Nath. 

Mr. G. W. Place, B.A., LL.B. 
Mr. D. Talbot Eice. 

The Hon. Moti Sugar. 


Gifts 

A number of Siamese books and pamphlets have been 
presented by the Vajisanana Library, Bangkok; 
Professor Breasted has given his work, OwniJaZ Forerunners 
of Byzantine Fainting ] and Mr. Beveridge has paid for the 
binding of two volumes in the Library. Khan Bahadur Mirza 
Muhammad has presented a Persian MS., Sir A. T. Wilson 
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NOTES OP THE QUARTBE 


two Arabic MSS., Mr. W. R. Gourlay thirteen books; Sir- 
Wolseley Haig his work The History of the Nizam Shahi Kings 
of Ahmadnagar, BXkA. Mr. A. G. Ellis Chalddisches Worterbuch 
by Levy. 

A conference on Living Religions within the Empire 
22nd September to 3rd October, is to take place at the British 
Empire Exhibition, under the auspices of the School of 
Oriental Studies and the Sociological Society. 


On 8th April Mr. C. R. Ashbee, R.I.B.A. (late Civic Adviser 
to the City of Jerusalem), read a paper entitled '' The Art of 
Islam from the point of view of Palestine The following 
are the heads of his paper: — 

The impression that Islam makes on the impartial English- 
man and the English administrator is that of an older 
civilization in which there stand out three facts, beauty,, 
power, reality. How this civilization grew up and expressed 
itself in the arts and the difference in the approach towards 
the arts of the Arab and the Jew is shown (in a series of 
slides) in various, especially Palestinian, Arts and Crafts. 
The Islamic theory of beauty and the early Islamic attempt to 
find a synthesis of Grseco-Roman paganism and the Christian 
Gospel of love ; the value of a study of these things in the 
mechanical pre-occupations of the West, and the questionable 
wisdom of Western destructive processes, as sometimes seen 
in social and educational methods, and the need for a people to 
work out its own salvation on the lines of its own esthetic 
expression. 

In her lecture on 10th June entitled “ Some Social and 
Religious Customs in Modern Bg 3 q)t, with special reference to 
Survivals from Ancient Times Miss Blackman said that for 
the last four seasons she had been living among the peasants 
of Middle and Upper Egypt, studying their social and religious 
customs, together with their arts, industries, and folklore. 
In the space of an hour she could only touch on a few social 
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and religious practices. She began by dealing with the Cult of 
Local Saints, both Moslim and Coptic, and pointed out several 
survivals from the ceremonial usages of ancient times. Sick 
persons visit the tombs of the saints in order to be cured. For 
this purpose use is made, not only of petitions to these holy 
beings, but of leaves from the trees attached to their tombs, 
or of water from their sacred wells. 

Miss Blackman pointed out that the ceremonial cutting of 
the hair of children and dedicating it to one or more saints 
was, without doubt, an ancient Egyptian practice, in view of 
certain objects found at El-'Amarnah. 

One of the social customs discussed by Miss Blackman was 
the practice of fashioning a corn-maiden ” out of part of 
the firstfruits of the corn. These corn-maidens ” are of a 
peculiar shape and are apparently depicted in certain New 
Kingdom tombs at Thebes. 

The following are needed for the Library : — 

Ceylon Branch E.A.S., Proceedings, vol. viii, 1883. 

China Branch E.A.S., Transactions, pts. v-vii, 1855-9. 

China Review, vol. i, pts. ii, iii ; vol. iv, pt. iv ; vol. xxiii, 
pts. i, ii, vi ; vol. xxiv, pt, i. 

Hakluyt Society: Rundall, Collection of Early Documents 
on Japan, 1850. 

Le Strange, Mesopotamia and Persia in fourteenth 
century a.d. from the Nuzhat-al-Kulub of Hamd- Allah 
Mustawfi : As, Soc. Monographs, 1903. 

Numismatic Chronicle, yo\, ii, Nos. 5, 6 ; vol. iii, Nos. 9, 
11, 12 ; New Ser., Nos. 9, 10. from the beginning. 

Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, vol. i, pts. iii, iv ; vol. ii, pt. iv. 

Sudan Notes and Records, Yo\, i, Nos. 2, 3 ; vol. ii, No. 1. 

Supplement to iho Geographical Journal, No, 5. 

Tornplo, Legends of the Punjab, vol. iii. 

Vienna Oriental JownuJ, vols. i, ii, and xxix, pts. iii, iv. 

Zeitschrift der D. Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, vol, viii. 

. Zeitschrift fur Bd. xxii, pts. iii, iv. 
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PRESENTATION OF. THE CAMPBELL MEMORIAL 

GOLD MEDAL 

At the General Meeting of 10th June, Lord Chalmers, on 
behalf of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
presented the Campbell Memorial Gold Medal for 1923 to 
Sir George Grierson, K.C.I.E. 

Mr. R. E. Enthoven, after acknowledging on behalf of the 
Bombay Branch the courtesy of the President and Council 
in arranging the presentation, remarked that, on a similar 
occasion, some eight years ago, an account of which would be 
found in the Society’s Journal for 1916, he paid a tribute to the 
character and achievements of Sir James Campbell. 

He feared that, with the lapse of years, the number of 
those who were personally acquainted with this genial scholar, 
a man of singularly broad human sjunpathies, was rapidly 
diminishing. Campbell was, of course, a contemporary of 
Kennedy, Fleet, Crooke, Nesfield, Ibbetson, Lyell, and 
Vincent Smith — scholars of whom the Indian Civil Service 
had just reason to be proud. 

Campbell’s great work as compiler of the Bombay 
Provincial Gazetteer was known to and admired by all 
students of the Western Presidency. It was a life’s work, 
occupying nearly thirty years from its inception to its com- 
pletion, and was a veritable mine of useful information. In 
a lighter mood, James Campbell was a worker in folk-lore and 
primitive religion. The materials which he collected in Notes 
on the Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom deserved greater 
publicity than they had hitherto attained. 

When he died in 1903 his friends resolved that his memory 
should be preserved by the foundation of a medal, to be 
conferred by the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
on scholars who distinguished themselves in the studies in 
which Campbell had attained pre-eminence. 

After describing the qualifications of the previous recipients 
of the medal, Mr. Enthoven stated that Sir George Grierson, 
as a Vice-President and member of the Council of the Royal 
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Asiatic Society, was well kn^ to all in tke room. Many 
were familiar with his large folio volumes, embodjdng the 
results of the Survey of the numerous languages and dialects 
of India. The difficulty of identifying and classifying Indian 
languages and dialects was almost as formidable as the correct 
record of Tribe and Caste. To the skill, learning, and 
perseverance with which these difficulties had been overcome^ 
the records of the Survey bore eloquent testimony. Undertaken 
during active service in India, the Linguistic Survey had been 
carried on, in retirement, in the Camberley workshop, for 
many years. It had now arrived at its final stage, the issue of 
the last volume. 

Many had heard with interest the story of the Prodigal 
Son told on the gramophone in Bhili, Kanarese, or some other 
of the numerous Indian languages, from the records of the 
Survey. It might, indeed, be reckoned among Sir George 
Grierson’s minor achievements that he had conferred on the 
Prodigal Son a widespread notoriety in remote parts of India 
which that somewhat unstable character could not otherwise 
have hoped to attain. 

All congratulated the Director of the Linguistic Survey of 
India on the completion of this great undertaking, which had 
earned him, among philologists, a world-wide reputation. 

The Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society had 
decided that this achievement might be fittingly recognized 
by conferring on him their gold medal. 

He had already described briefly the qualification of the 
scholars who had been its previous recipients. The Bombay 
Society were unanimously of the opinion that in awarding 
the 1923 medal to Sir George Grierson the value of the 
distinction was being fully maintained. He ventured further 
to assert that those who aspired to receive a similar honour in 
future would have before them, in the Linguistic Survey of 
India, an example of perseverance, skill, and ripe scholar- 
ship which they would find difficult to emulate and impossible 
to surpass. 
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After tlie presentation of the medal Sir .George Grierson 
made the following speech : — 

It is difficult for me to express in suitable words my sense of 
the honour that has been conferred upon my fellow-workers 
and myself by this recognition coming from the Bombay of 
Biihler, Fleet, Bhandarkar, and Sir James Campbell The 
association of Sir James’s name with the medal is particularly 
gratifying to me ; for, though I never had the privilege of 
personally meeting him, .1 owe him a heavy debt for what he 
gave me a quarter of a century ago, when I, a complete 
stranger, appealed to him for help. I was then corresponding 
with officials all over India, asking them for specimens of 
the languages in their respective charges. Among these officials 
was the Collector of Bombay, then Mr. Campbell, and all that 
I expected from him was a specimen of the local Marathi. 
But Bombay is a city of many nationahties, and Sir James, 
who was at that time busy on his monumental Gazetteer of 
the Bombay Presidency, instead of confining himself to this 
one language, collected for me specimens of every language 
spoken in Western India from Sindh to Kanara. A more 
valuable gift, coming from such an authority, could not at the 
time have been made to me, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that the account given in the Linguistic Survey of the tongues 
spoken in the Presidency is almost entirely based on, and owes 
much of its value to, his generous contribution. 

Bombay has long been interested in the history of Indian 
languages. If we except Carey’s memorable letter to the Bible 
Society, written, in 1816, the first attempt, and a very success- 
ful one, at making a general survey of the speeches of India 
was written by Sir Thomas Erskine Perry, Chief Justice of 
Bombay, and appeared in the Journal of the Bombay Branch 
of our Society for 1853. Fifteen years before this, in 1838, 
Major Leech, of the Bombay Engineers, contributed to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal an astonishing series of articles on 
the languages of Afghanistan and Northern India from Kabul 
to Bundelkha^d, some of which are still our only authorities 
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for forms of speecli that have since died out or have, for 
political or other reasons, become inaccessible. To mention 
only one other illustrious name, there is that of my old friend 
Sir Ramkrishna Bliandarkar, whose Wilson Philological 
Lectures, delivered in 1877, have never been surpassed in 
broadness of outlook or in knowledge and mastery of 
^detail. ■ 

The idea of a Linguistic Survey of India was first publicly 
discussed when the Oriental Congress held at Vienna in 1886 
drew the attention of the Government of India to its 
desirability. The proposal was favourably received, and 
a few years later the task was committed to my care. It has 
taken just thirty years to carry it through ; and if, without 
pretended modesty, I confess that no one is more conscious 
than myself of its deficiencies, I am stiU not guilty of a vain 
boast if I claim that what in this respect has been done for 
India has been done for no other country in the world. 

Time will not permit me to trouble you with details, and I 
here confine myself to stating its general results. The Survey 
establishes the fact that there are 179 distinct languages spoken 
in India, and that these have at least 544 dialects. The list 
of dialects is not complete, for the net of the Survey did not 
cover the whole of India, but the number of languages may 
be taken as approximately correct, and, for most of these, 
specimens and grammatical sketches will be found in its pages. 
It shows that, in the matter of languages, India has con- 
nexions that encircle nearly the whole world. To the west it 
has relations with Indo-European languages reaching across 
Asia and Europe to America ; while to the east, the Austric 
languages form a chain connecting Kanawar, in the Punjab, 
through Indonesia and Polynesia, with Easter Island, off the 
coast of South America. 

May I sum the whole up in the words of the Survey itself. 
India is a land of contrasts, and nowhere is this more evident 
than when we approach the consideration of its vernaculars. 
There are languages whose phonetic rules prohibit the existence 

JEAS. JULY 1924. 34 
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of more tliaii a few Mndred words, and wMch cannot express 
what are to us the most simple of ideas ; and there are others 
with opulent vocabularies rivalling English in their copious- 
ness and their accuracy of idea-connotation. There are 
languages, every wmrd of which must be a monosyllable, and 
there are others in which syllable is piled on syllable till the 
wrhole monstrous word is almost a sentence in itself. There are 
languages which know neither noun nor verb, and whose 
only grammatical feature is syntax ; and there are others with 
grammatical systems as completely worked out as those of 
Greek or Latin. There are the rude languages of the naked 
savages of East Assam, which had never yet been reduced 
to writing till they were approached by the Survey, 
and there are languages with great literatures adorned by 
illustrious poets and containing some of the most elevated 
deistic sentiments that have been uttered in the East. There 
are parts of India that recall the confusion in the Land of 
Shinar where the Tower of old was built, and in which almost 
each petty group of mountains has its separate language ; 
and there are great plains, thousands and tens of thousands 
of miles in area, over wrhich one language is spoken from end 
to end. 

Light comes from the East, but many years must first be 
passed in unremitting quest of knowledge before we can 
inevitably distinguish it from the false dawn that is but a 
promise and no reality. Hitherto European scholars have 
mainly busied themselves with the tongues and thoughts of 
ancient India, and have too often presented them as 
illustrating the India of modern times. But the true modern 
India will never be known to us till the light in the West has 
been reflected back on the hopes, the fears, the beliefs, of the 
three hundred and twenty millions who inhabit it at the 
present day. For this an accurate knowledge of the modern 
vernaculars is necessary, a knowledge not only of the colloquial 
languages, but also, when they exist, of literatures too often 
decried as worthless, but which one who has studied them and 
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loved them can confidently affirm to be no mean possession of 
no mean land. 

Such as they are, I lay the volumes of the Linguistic Survey 
as an offering before the India that was long my home, and 
that has itself had a home in my heart for more than half a 
century. It was to me a memorable day when in 1868 my 
loved and honoured teacher, Professor Atkinson, introduced 
me to the Sanskrit alphabet in what soon became to me his 
familiar rooms in Trinity College, Dublin. Five years later, 
as, full of hope, I was bidding him farewell before starting 
for India, he laid this work upon me, and with the enthusiasm 
of youth I gladly undertook it. Throughout my active life 
among the people his parting injunction was ever present to 
my mind, and urged me to devote such times as I could spare 
from official duties to preparation for its accomplishment. 
Twenty years later came the opportunity, and the privilege 
of conducting this Survey became mine. For me, personally, 
these years of preparation were by no means without profit. 
I have been granted a vision of a magnificent literature 
enshrining the thoughts of great men, from generation to 
generation, through three thousand years. I have been able to 
stroll through enchanted gardens of poesy, beginning with the 
happy, care-free, hymns of the Vedas, continuing through great 
epics, through the magic of the Indian drama and the con- 
summate word- witchery of Kalidasa, through the lyric poetry 
of the Indian reformation, through the heart-melody of Tulsi 
Das, down to the jewelled distichs of Bihari LaL Truth have 
I gathered from many a tree of knowledge — ^from the ripe 
Pandit, strong in his monism, acute in thought, crystal clear 
in his exposition, and from the simple peasant chatting in his 
rude patois under the village tree, steeped in the deepest 
superstition, yet quick with a living faith in the fatherhood of 
God that would put to shame many a professing Christian. 
Hidden under religiosity have I found religion, hidden under 
legend history ; wisdom have I found in the proverbs of the 
unlettered herd. Here and here did India help me ; how can 
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I help India ? This is a question that we Westerners who have 
gone to India in the service of His Majesty have each in his 
own way done one best to answer. Among ns have been great 
administrators, great soldiers, great scholars, great teachers, 
masters of the healing art. There have been diversities of gifts, 
but the same spirit — a spirit of devotion to duty and of 
sympathy with the millions amid whom our lot was cast. 
My own share in the endeavour to answer it has been a very 
small one ; but, if this Survey should help to bring India 
nearer to the West, I shall feel that my efforts have not been 
utterly in vain. 

Lord Chalmers and Mr. Enthoven, I thank you gratefully 
for this medal, and would ask you to convey these thanks to 
the Bombay Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society which has 
presented it. 


The Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws has been con- 
ferred by Harvard University on Doctor H. Ballou Morse, 
a member of the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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TRANSLlTERATIOlf 


OF THE 

SANSKRIT, ARABIC 

AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 

The system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
within is based on that approved by the International 
Oriental Congress of 1894. A few optional forms 
have been added so as to adapt it to the requirements 
of English and Indian scholars. The Council earnestly 
recommends its general adoption (as far as possible), in 
this countey and in India, by those engaged in Oriental 
Studies. 
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SANSKRIT AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


m 

% 

n 

gr 

z 

'E ^ 

w 

?f 


a 

€0 

i 

‘i 

u 

u 

r or r 
f or r 
I or I 
I or I 
e or e 
ai 

0 or 0 
cm 
hi 
Iclujj 

ghci 

iia 

ca or ehcv ^ 

clia or chJia ^ 

ja 

jha 

na 

ta 

tlm 

dct 

dha 

. na 
. ■ ' ' ta 

tha 
da 

In modern Indian languages only. 
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^ . , , . 

dim 

, . 

na 

^ ■ 

pa 


pha 

^ ' 

ba 


him 

. . . 

m.a 

^ . . . 

ya 

X. • . 

ra 

^ , . 

la 

^ ' . 

va 

. . . 

sa 

^ . 

sa 


sa 

f . . . 

ha 

3o . . . 

la or la 

* (Aoncsvara) 

y or 

(Anunasika) 

vs/ 

7/lJ 

* (visarga) . 

h 

X (jihvamuliya) . 

b 

% {iiioaclhmdnlya) 

h 

^ (avag7xtha) 


Udatta 


Svarita 


AomdcUta 


Additional. Foii 

Modern Vernacut.ars 


ra 


rlia 


Where, as happens in some inodorni languages, the inherent a of a 
consonant is not sounded, it need not be written in transliteration. 
Thus Hindi kartci (not harata), making ; hal (not haJa), 

to -morrow. 

The sign ", a tilde, has long been used by scholars to represent 
amindsika and amisvdra and nun4~ghunmx > — when these stand for nasal 
vowels— in Prakrit and in the modern vernaculars : thus d, d, 
and so on. It is therefore permitted as an optional use in these 
circumstances. 
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ARABIC AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 

1 at beginning of word omit; hainza elsewhere ’ or, 
alternatively, hamza may be represented by ^ or ° 

CL? t or fJi 

^ j or dj"^ 

^ h Mk 

J d 

C d or cjjt 

, T 


A 

h 


1 


J 

y 

LL 

J 

r 

(L 


? 01‘ 

A* 

or ^ ^ 
5: or 0 ^ 


g or gh 

f ~ 

9. 

k 

I 

m 

n 


^ Aithongli allowed by the Geneva system, the use of dj for ^ in 
England or India is not recommended ; nor for modern Indian languages 
should t be transliterated by t or by z, as these signs are there em- 
ployed for other purposes. 



is y 

vowels a, % > u 
lengthened ^ 

Alif-i^maqswa md,j be represented by a 
diphthongs ^ ay and aw or ai and au, 
respectively 

e and o may be used in place of % and tl 
also e and o in Indian dialects, il and d in Turkish. — 
J of article to be always I 

Also in India, in transliterating Indian dialects, and 
for Persian, will be recognized s for cj, ^ for 
i, and z for ^ 
tvasla 

A final silent h need not be transliterated, — thus 
banda (not handah). When pronounced, it should be 
written, — thus gundh. 


ADDITIONAL LETTERS 
Persian, Hindi, Urdu, and Paslito. 

V P 

_ c, c, or ch 

t z OT zh 

) ■ ■■■ ■ ■ 

Turkish letters. 

^ when pronounced as i/, Ic is permitted 
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Hindi, IJrdu,. and Pastito. 

; cLj or t 

J or ^ 4 

J J ^ ^ 

^ (nun-i-ghunna) " as in the case of the Nagari 
anundsika 


Pashto letters. 


Z. 

J 


^or ^ 


is OT ts 

g or zh (according to dialect) 
n 

Icsh ; or sh or kh (according to dialect) 
& or cfe 
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Cerebralization in Smdhi 

By B. L. turner f ' 

/^NE of the striking differences between the phonetic 
^ systems of Indo- Aryan and its parent Indo-European 
is the existence in the former of the cerebral series of sounds 
as well as the dental. These appear among the stops, the 
nasals, the sibilants, and later among the liquids also. Thus 
opposed to Indo-European ith d dh, s z, I r we find in the 
various Indo-ilryan languages the two series — 
t th d dh, n, s %, I r 

t pi d dh, n, s *2;, I r rh. 

Of these, belong to the prehistoric and t Th to the 

modern period. 

To solve the problem of the origin of this second series is 
important not only for the history of the Indian languages, 
but for linguistic science in general. 

It has been assumed by many that the existence of cerebrals 
in Indo- Aryan is due to the influence of the Dravidian sub- 
stratum upon whom the invading Aryans imposed their 
language. This view receives a qualified support from 

M. Meillet ^ ; and is enunciated in the Cambridge History of 
India - vnih a certainty unwarranted by the present state of 
our knowledge. 

^ Introduction a V etude comparative dea languea indo-europeennes, p. 12. 

2 p. 49. 
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556 CEREBRALKATION. IN SINDHI 

Oil the other hand, M. Grammont^ attributes the origin 
of the cerebrals to a general tendency in Indo- Aryan to relax 
the pronunciation in favour of articulation in the neighbour- 
hood of the palatal arch, a general tendency which, according 
to M* Granimoiit, is responsible for other sound-changes also 
in Iiido- Aryan. 

Two classes of cerehralization must be distinguished: 
firstly that common to all the Indo-Aryan languages, and 
secondly that which is dialectical, being found in some but 
not in' all. 

A. Common Indo-Aryan Cerehralization 

The change of s to s/i-sounds {s z) after the sonants 
i u r and the consonant Jc goes back probably to a dialectical 
variation within Indo-European itself,^ and certainly to the 
period of Indo-Iranian (Aryan) community. 

In Sanskrit, between vowels, these sounds appearing as 
s (r) were distinguished from the descendants of the Indo- 
European palatal stops, s j A, but before stops both developed 
in the same way, namely as s An Indo-European dental 
immediately following these sounds became in Sanskrit a 
corresponding cerebral, viz. t th d or dh. With this assimila- 
tion may be compared the different articulatory positions of 
the final t in English hat and hashed. Of the groups thus 
formed st sth remained in Sanslmt, while ^zd ^zdJi became 
d dh with lengthening of a preceding short vowel other than r. 

Further n, if preceded in the same word (or word-group) 
by $ or r, w^hether immediately or at a distance, provided no 
sound involving articulation with the tongue-tip intervened, 
became 

Lastly, s preceding stops other than dentals, preceding 
s and probably finally^ became t d. 

In common Indo-Aryan then there were no cerebral stops, 

^ Memoires de la Societi de Linguistique de Paris, vol. xix, pp. 254> 
207, 277. 

^ Meillet, Introduction, p. 73. 

® Cf. Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, i, §§ 149, 150. 
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except such, as developed from s or from dentals in contact 
with these sounds. Notably there were no initial or inter- 
vocalic cerebral stops with, the exception of intervocalic 
-d- -dll- < ^zdk (Rgvedic -Z- -111-). 

The Primitive Indian cerebrals thus origiucated have 
remained cerebrals in ail the modern languages but Gypsy 
with the following exceptions : s has coincided in develop- 
ment with s except in the north-west group (e.g. Kasmiii 
and Gypsy), where it has become s together with original 6 * ; 

has become w in the middle and eastern groups (Hindi, 
Nepali, Biharl, Bengali, Assamese); rw through has 
everywhere become nn n except in Singhalese, where it 
remains as and in that as yet undefined dialect which 
produced forms of the type hand- beside harm- ; I became i 
in the dialect, also as yet undefined, which produced forms of 
the type nala- beside nadd- nald-, and this I remained when the 
word was borrowed by the middle and eastern group. 

B. Dialectical Cerebralization 

Once established ill India, it was inevitable that the language 
of the Aryan invaders, sensibly one, should diverge into 
numerous dialects. But there is scarcely any language area 
in history more favourable for the mixing of dialects than 
India. And from the "^^gveda onwards we have no linguistic 
monument in India in which there is not arnxde evidence of 
borrowing, in vocabulary or grammatical forms, from kindred 
Indo-Aryan dialects. 

This is obvious in the subsequent history of the common 
Indo-Aryan dentals. In a few words in Vedic, and in an ever 
increasing number of words in Middle Indian (Classical 
Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit) and in Modern Indian, original 
dentals appear represented by cerebrals. But the change is 
not uniform. It may appear in some words and not in others, 
in some languages and not in others, in some dentals (e.g. d-) 
and not in others (e.g.' if-). These facts clearly point to the 
dialectical character of the phenomena of cerebralization. 
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It was tlie result not of a single change, but of different 
changes, which formed a number of different isoglosses. 

A word which happened to be borrowed from a cerebralizing 
dialect by a neighbour at an early period would naturally 
tend to have a wider extension than one borrowed at a later 
period. Such would more particularly be the case if that 
neighbour had developed or was about to develop a literary 
language destined to affect very deeply all the dialects of the 
group. Thus Vedic Mtuhah and dandah may be loan-words 
from a cerebralizing dialect.^ The cerebral which appears in 
Vedic appears also in all modern languages in which they 
are represented : Sgh. hulu dada, Gy. ran {n < K. ddnay 
S. karo dano, hf. kanmd {-r- <-r-) d&ro, P. danndy 6. kadu 
dddo, M. ka&u dad, H. karudddm, B. dam, 0. kaclud, Vedic 
became Pa. dasati, and throughout the modern languages 
has the cerebral, while Vedic ddsa, which became Pa. dasa, 
appears in most of the modern languages with a dental 
(e.g. M.* das) but in SindhI with a cerebral, dah^. 

Vedic and Sanskrit words containing cerebrals in place of 
dentals are discussed fully by Wackernagel ^ without the 
attempt to define the dialectical areas of cerebralization ; 
but definition, if attainable, is most necessary. 

M. Bloch ^ has summed up what is known of the repartition 
of the phenomena in Middle and Modern Indian. Briefly, 
cerebralization of dentals in the presence of r is an eastern 
rather than a western phenomenon. Marathi follows the 
western dialects and retains dentals. My own observation ^ 
led me to rank Gujarati in this respect with Marathi. But 
there are still wanting detailed studies of other languages. 

Sindhi, although not an eastern dialect, has already been 
noticed as a language in which cerebrals appear where other 
languages have dentals ; but as yet no definition has been 

^ Wackernagel, i, pp. 160, 171. 

2 i, pp. 167 ff. 

® La forniation de la langue marathe, pp. 117 E. 

^ JMA8. 1921, p. 512. 

s Of. Bloch, p. 126. 
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given of the conditions under wliicli they appear. It is the 
object of this paper to examine which Primitive Indian 
dentals have become cerebrals in Sindhv and under what 
conditions., ' ' , , ' ' 

The Sindlii cerebrals are all pronounced with tongue-tip 
turned back and striking behind the teeth-ridge. The 
separate sounds are these — 

a surd stop, which may be followed immediately by f, 
often not shown in writing : tr. In Southern Sindlii 
this group has become 
thj an aspirated surd stop. 

d, a voiced stop, which may be followed immediately by r : 
dr. In Southern Sindhi this group has become §, 
a voiced stop, the explosion of which is immediately 
preceded by an occlusion of the glottis. It bears the 
same relation to d g j ^ to g j h, 
dhj an aspirated voiced stop, which may be followed im- 
mediately by f .* dhr. In Southern Sindhi this group 
has become dh, 
f, a voiced flap. 
fA, an aspirated voiced flap. 

■}i, a voiced nasal accompanied by some escape of breath 
through the mouth. 

A note is required to elucidate the relationship between 
d dr (J dh and r rh, D represents older dh which has lost its 
aspiration through dissimilation : e.g. diihd <^dMthd : 
Skt. dhrstd-, cf . N. dhito id. The origin of g and h and partly 
ofj- (which also represents Skt. y-) is similar. JDr represents 
Skt. dr or tr in the group e.g. drakh^ f. small grape: 
Skt. drdksd, mandr^ m. spell : Skt. mdntm-, D represents 
older d- or -dd- : e.g. kodd t small shell : Pkt. kavaddid 
Sld3. kapardikd. Dh represents older dJi- or -ddh- : e.g. 
dedh'^ one and a half: Ykt, divaddha- Skt. dvyardha-, 
R represents older -d - : e.g. bosom : Skt. kroda - ; 

rh represents older -dh- : fufhmf' to read: Pkt, 

padhm Skt. pathati. 
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Tlie difference of development between Pkt. -del- -ddh- and 
-d- -dll- is seen elsewliere. Nepali distinguiskes them as r 
and f. There appears to be a similar distinction in KasmM 
and in the Lakhimpuri and Chattisgarhi dialects of Hindi. 
There may be here an explanation of the various confusions 
in Hindi betAveeii ri and r, and undoubtedly for those between 
f and r, as in the two Hindi dialects already quoted. 

The evolution of the Primitive Indian dentals may be 
considered under six heads. The dental is— 

(1) preceded at a distance by r; 

(2) preceded immediately by 

(3) preceded immediately by f ; 

(4) followed immediately by r ; 

(5) (a) single and intervocalic, 

(&) double and intervocalic, 

(c) initial; 

* (6) n and I, initial and intervocalic. 

1. A single PI. intervocalic dental disappeared in SindhI, 
whereas a similar cerebral remained as r or rJi, 

Such a dental, although preceded at a distance by r, seems 
to have remained a dental and therefore eventually to have 
disappeared. Examples unfortunately are not numerous, 
and, on the other hand, there are words in which a cerebral 
represents a PL dental. These are probably loan-words, 
and may perhaps be referred to the eastern cerebralizing 
dialects, which appear to represent the dentals of the first 
three cases shown above by cerebrals. 

The dental remains: pciT f. agreement (prdMi-) hlidu 
in. brother {bhrdtr-) sud {mitd-) ', gahild heedless 

{1 gmthila-) pehryd first (H. paliild, gL prathamd-) ; friJim 
f. trebleness (tridJid) ; mdryo struck {mdrita-) ruan^ m. 
weeping {rodana-). 

The dental becomes a cerebral : m. neighbour 

[fratimsa-) is a loan-word : for in Sindhi -a- > -li-. Moreover, 
the word appears with a cerebral in all Modi, languages 
(e.g. M. paddsi id.) and so appeared in 'Fa,, pativasati, Farddo 
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m. cry, echo (praiisabda-) is not certain. Parhaif^ to read 
fpratJidyaM) is a common Indian loan-word : cf. Skt. Pa. 
pathati M. padJme, etc. Words belonging to tlie root gmntli- 
were early borro'wed in their cerebralized forms (Pa. gcujtJii- 
beside gantha- gantheti) and are so found in Sindhi and in 
most of the Modi. Imigua^ges : gandh’’^ m. joint gandJd f. knot 
gandlimf' to tie gandhir'^' knotty [grantlia- gmntlii- grantliayati 
gmnthila-). The presence of indicates that these are not 
modern loans. With this class of early common Indian 
loan-words should be included the descendants of those 
Sanskrit (i.e. Middle Indian) words, in which a cerebral 
derived from a dental is the sole reminder of a vanished 
f or r. But of these the Indo-European etymologies^ are 
often by no means certain : e.g. pui^^ m. lump {pmda-) hand 
m. reed {hiinda-) huno m. pot (hmda-) to shampoo 

{manda-) muno blunt (munda -) ; hundli^ m. blockhead 
(kuntlia-)^ etc. 

2. In the group r -1- dental also the Sindhi development 
seems to be the retention of the dental and, if single, its 
subsequent disappearance. 

The dental remains : mud dead {m.rtd-) hid done [hrtd-) 
gih^ m. ghee {ghrtd-) Mo m. heart Qifdaya -) ; udJian'^ to increase 
{vrddka-) ridhd pleased {rddJid-) ; cf. also wijlian'^'' to thrive 
{^mvrdhyati cf. vivardhate) njJian'^ to be pleased {rdhyati). 
Katyfi f.ph Pleiades is doubtful, having a<r 

which is the Marathi treatment (cf. M. hdtyd id.),^ and is 
probably a loan. Similarly nacan'^ to dance {nftyati^ cf. 
B. nar- to move < 

The dental becomes cerebral. Miil f. earth {mpttihd) is 
found only in Marathi with a dental {mdti f. cf. Pa. mattikd), 
elsewhere always with a cerebral e.g. H. rnitU N. mdto, etc. 
(cf. Pkt. maftid ) ; budhd old {vrddhd-) is a common Indian 
loan-word (cf. Pa. vaddha- vuddha- buddha- beside vaddha-, 
H. hurhd, etc.) : moreover, PI. t?- > S. w- ; samhhuro 

^ Wackernagel, i, §§ 146-7. 

2 Bloch, p. 48. 
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recollected {smnhhrta-) beside samhhuno and samhhiryo 
appears on account of its u to be a form extended with -ta- 
Pkt, ~da -5 viz. ^samhhuaHla- : porho veiy old (with -rA- not 
-dh)'h imm praudJia- not prdvrddha-. 

3. In the group r + dental there is divergence : ft rth rdh 
remain dental, rd becomes cerebral. In all the r is assimilated. 
This will be shown later to agree with the difierence of 
development between initial t- th- dh- and initial d-. 

H': dhuid m. pimp m. husband {hMrtf-, 

cf . Skt, hhattdraka-) Jcatab'^ m. business (kdrtmya-) wataKf' to 
wander {vdftaie)^ hat^ m. a cut hatar^ L shears [hartati)^ 
hatan^ to spin {hartana-). 

Despite watmf' a group of words belonging to the root of 
mrtatehdijvo a cerebral in Sindh! as in other Modi, languages. 
These are ancient loan-words. Pali had both vattati and vattati 
with some differentiation of meaning ^ ; similarly pavattati to 
roll on, to go on, to proceed pavattati to revolve. So in 
Sindh! with the sense of '' revolving, twisting ’’ watan^ to 
twist, to plait (cf. H. bdpid) tvatino m. spindle {vartana-) 
waf f. wick didM f. lamp wick {parti- dipavarti-) m. twist 
{varia-) dian^ to melt (dvartana-) watt near {vartin-) ; wdt^ 
f. path {vdftman-) is a later loan, since it has d not a (cf. 
G. vat N. hdto, etc.). 

Beside etc., Sindh! has the verb katan^ to cut {kartaii). 
The two words kartaii to cut and *kartati to spin (cf. krntati 
kartayatd) were probably early differentiated by counter- 
borrowing from cerebralizing and non-cerebralizing dialects, 
kaitt being reserved for cutting and for spinning in all 
the Modi, languages except Singhalese with katinu to 
spin”, which, however, may represent kant- [ot krntati 
Pa. kantati) ; but in any case Singhalese has replaced katt- 
‘'to cut” by kapinit to cut {kalpayaii). 

Mat} f . large earthen vessel ivmfttika-) should be compared 
with miti {mrttikd) mentioned above ; aid {K^artaka-, cf. 




^ Cf. Childers, Fall Dictionary^ sub voce. 
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Persian drd meal Av. asa- ground : Skt. lex, atta-) is a common 
Indian loan-word. 

fth: mth^ m. caravan sdthi m, comrade {sdrtha' sdrihiha-) 
fourth (caturthd-) m. place of residence {firtlid-). 

rdh : adh'^ m, adli- in composition {ardhd-) ddhd half 
{drdha-), wadhan^ to grow {vdrdhate) ivad¥ too much (vardkdta-) 
wadhimf, increase {mrdhana-), etc. ; nidhanko poor (nirdhana-) 
nidhwr^ helpless {^nirdhara'). 

The words containing ardha- and used to express fractions 
have a cerebral in common with all other Modi, languages : 
adhdl two and a half {ardhatrtiya-) is plainly a loan-word, for 
the Sindhi treatment of -lya- is -ij-, e.g. passives in -ijan^>-vyd-f 
bijo second {dvittya-) tnjo third {irttya-), whereas in the eastern 
group it is -m-. Secondly the Sindhi treatment of r is i, u 
not a, which is perhaps eastern (it is regular in Singhalese) : 
ardhatftlyah > ^addhamo > adhm. On three counts therefore 
adhdl is to be considered a loan from an eastern dialect. 
With it go sddhy' plus a half {sdrdha- Pkt. saddJia-) d^dli^ one 
and a half (Pkt. divaddha-, cf. Skt. dvyardha-). 

Words belonging to the root vardh- to cut are 
distinguished from those belonging to the root vardh- to 
increase ’’ by surviving only in the borrowed form with a 
cerebral : wadhan^ to cut wadhim f . cutting loadh^ m. out 
{vardJiayati mrdhana- vardha-). Other languages, however, 
which, like Hindi, have the cerebralized form for vardh- to 
increase (e.g. H. barhnd) have lost the root vardh- to cut 
except in the noun barJial m. carpenter (vardhaki-) which 
cannot be confused with any form connected with barhm to 
increase. 

Mundh'^ m. beginning, top, front part, adj. chief {murdMn-} 
has only metaphorical meanings and is therefore suspect of 
being borrowed. 

rd: this group in Sindhi became M and then d: paclan^ 
to break wind pa4'^ m. breaking wind {pardate parda-) gadah^ 
m. donkey (gardabhd-) coddhd fourteen {cdturdasa) kudan'^ to 
leap {hurdati) ladan'^ to load {lardayati) chadan^ to abandon 
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{chxirdayati) iii. frog {dardura-) ; niddr^ fearless 

{"^nirdam-) ; M(p^ 111. {kaparda-)^^^ 

Baledd in. herd of cattle (balimrda-) bddal^ m. cloud 
(vardala-) a^TQ shown also by the presence of -I- for regular -r- 
and in the latter of &- for regular to be loan-words. 

4. On the contrary, when followed by r, t as well as d and 
probably dh ate cerebralized. In the northern and central 
dialects r remains, in the southern it is lost.^ There is no 
example of the group tJir ; but st?' appears as the dental th. 
Since after nasals all surds are voiced, ntr > nclr. 

tr : tmJian'^ to fear m. trenibling io frighten 

{tfdsaii tfasa- trasayati) pi- /re three pijd third etc. {tri- 
tray ah trtiya-) tmtan'^ to be broken pdran'^ to break {trutyati 
trdtayati) puijan'^ to miscarry (of cattle) ptmbijan'^ id. 
(Dhatup. tfdpatd tnmpati to hurt) ; pdmmd* to ooze pehan'^ 
to damp ; H. fitd wet tern f . wetness Sgh. te^n wetting, despite 
Dhatup. lex. temana- probably go back to Hrimyati 

Hremayati. 

hlidp^ m. passage made by burglars khdpd m. channel of 
a torrent (Miatm-) gop^ m. parentage {gdtrd-) cip^ m. picture 
cipd m. panther (citrci-) cep^ m. spring crop [caitTOj-) cJiatr'^ 
ni. umbrella {cliaUra-) jdpd m. son-in-law {jdmdtr-) jdp^ 
f. furrow (ydtrd) (Jdliipd m. daughter's son {dauhitra-) nakhap^ 
m. constellation {ndksatra-) nep'^^ m. reed, cane [nadd- + 
vetra-) papiro thin {pdttra-) pdp'^ i. large dish (pdtm-) pup'^ 
m. son popo m. son's son nipupd childless cjerdpf^ husband’s 
brother’s son (putrd- pautra- nisputm- devaraputra-) fndpejd 
belonging to one’s stepmother {^mdtreya-, cf. bhrdtreya- and 
Pa. matteya-) mdp'^ m. friend (mitrd-) mutr'^ m. urine gaup^^ 
m. cow’s urine miipan'^ to urinate {m fitra- gomiitra- mutrayati) 
■waliitf'' m. riding or draught animal {mhitra-) sup^ m. thread 
■sop 5 of cotton pTitra- sautra-) jopo m. cord (ydktra-). 

When the preceding syllable contains r, the group remains 
dental and the second r is assimilated : tvart^^ f. leather thong 


^ Linguistic Survey of India ^ voL viii, pt. i, p. 23. 
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(varatrd) rdt'^ f. night mtuno nocturnal {rdin) nordio m. dratl 
f. {=^ navardtra- drdtriJca-), 

ntr: dnclro m. entrails [antra-) JcJimtdndrd m. kitchen 
{? ^hliddandntm-) nmdrd m, inviter (cf. mandr'^ 

m. spell (^mdntm-) jandr'^ m. handmiliya^t^d’fii. lathe [yantrd-), 

dr: drdkli^ f. small grape (dmAm) dm fear [drdvar) 
droli'^ m. deceit dfoAC wly to deceive (dr oZifir- droJiin- 

dfohmjati) dr orai^^ df dhan^ dr ahan^ (cf. drdmti drdii) 

ddroio damp (dfdm-) ; nindr°' f. sleep (nfdrd) rntmlr^ t. seal 
mundn f . signet-ring mundmrf' to seal [mudrd mudrikd 
mudfayati).. In hadro m. ( == Mddmjjada-) the loss of aspira- 
tion and the shortening of the first vowel is not explained. 

The derivation of kodifl f. a species of from kodrava- 

is doubtful. Dauran^ to run (beside drdran^) and ddm'^ 
m. price (dmmma-) are ob^doiisly loans (cf. H. daicrnd and 
dam) , ' . .. , ' : 

ndf : %dr?f. penis (indriyd-) ca^^dr" m. moon cdndr'^ lunar 
{candrd- cdndra-) eandrd -peTYeise {^candmka-, cf. cdnda-). 

The last s}dlable of m. husband’s sisters son 

{ndnandra-) has been altered after words containing jnitrd- : 
■e,g. derdtf'^, Cdihdl f. {candrikd) is shown by its d to 
be a loan (cf. H. cMl). 

It has already been indicated that PL -^d- > S. -n- ^ (e.g. 
kdno reed : kanda-). Thus and m. egg dm f. fish’s roe 
dnif^ having swollen testicles dnurd m. testicle ” point to 
an earlier amid- not "^andra-. But despite the doubt tlirown 
on the etymology dndd- = OSl. j^dro seed, testicle Enss. 
jadfo seed pi. jodm testicles by Berneker ^ and Wackernagel/*^ 
there seems no valid reason to urge against it. Both the 
Vedic and the Slavonic words can be referred to an IE. 
"^endro-n. 

In Slavonic the first element of a long diphthong standing 
before a consonant is shortened,^ and the resultant en- becomes 

^ Cf. also Bloch, Journal Asiatiquet 1912, i, p. 335. 

2 Slavisohes eiymologisohes Worterhucht p. 456. ^ i, p. 171. 

^ Mikkola, Urslavische Grammatih, p. 59. 
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Compare also OSl. j^ro “ Hver ” with Skt. antra-. Thus 
m both words form, accent, gender, and meaning agree. It 
is necessary, therefore, to assume PI. *dndrd- from which in 
a cerebralizing dialect came mitdd- to appear as a loan-word 
in the RV. and in SindhI. 

The history of RV. dandd- is instructive in this respect. 
Words connected with it entered Sindhi at perhaps three 
different periods. Dandr’‘ m. “horn of the ibex” points to 
PI. *dandra- (cf. 6k. BevSpov) and is the real Sindhi word ; 
4ano m. weal dctnan^ to flog are early borrowings of 
the common Indian loan-words danM- daijdayati (cf. di}dd- 
above) , daydo m. “ pestle, club ” is either Southern Sindhi 
for *^ndro, or is a later borrowing from another language 

(cf. H. 

dhr : there is no certain example of this group, but dhrcUv,^ 
^ to satisfy, to glut ” beside H. dhaprid id. points to a PL 
dhrap- Hhrdp- Hhrapya-, while dhraijatf “ to be procured ” 
IS possibly to be referred to dlwdjati to move ; \oad¥ f. strap 
{vardhri) is perhaps southern dialect for *wadhr\ The aspirate 
of dcdhr'^ f. ringworm {dadru-) is found in other languages : 
perhaps it represents ^dadhru-. Cf. 6. dddhar beside dadar 
dad P. dadJiur beside dadd. 

There is no example of the group tlir^ and but one of sir : 
athl f. quiver {hhrdstrd). With this may be compared the 
treatment of the group str which also loses its r: lath^ m. 
large pot in which grain is parched [bhrdstra-), 

0 , The dentals considered up to this point have all been 
grouped with r: the fate of dentals uninfluenced by r has 
now to be considered. 

(a) The Primitive Indian intervocalic single dentals dis- 
appeared, the surds first becoming voiced ; only of the 
aspirates there remained a trace in their aspiration. A few 
instances suffice to illustrate this general rule. 

^piu m. father {pitf-) nidir^ nom. pL f. mothers {mdtdrali) 
jad m. son (jdtd-) pai m. husband {pdii-) wit¥ f. space {vitasti-). 

^ IK p. 72. 
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ndi f. mountain torrent ar" m. shame (ddara-) mau 

m. arrogance {mdda-) hhdi^^ to eat (khddati) updin^ to produce 
i^utfddayati). 

haTian^ to g^dhu m. ordure (gutha-) maM 

f. buttermilk 

f. curds {dadhi-) wahu f. son’s wife [vadhii-) goh^ 
f. iguana {gddhci) dh^ m. udder (audhasa-) sdhan^ to prepare 
{sddhdyati). 

There are a few words in Sindhi in which Primitive Indian 
dentals in this position are represented by cerebrals. These 
words are common to most of the other Modern Indo- Aryan 
languages, and are found with cerebrals in Pali and Prakrit. 
They may either be early loan-words from a dialect in which 
dentals in this position regularly became cerebrals (but at 
present we have no knowledge of such a dialect) or be the 
result of a number of difierent accidents.^ It is noteworthy 
that Sindhi, with other languages of the North-West — Lalmda 
and Kasmiri — has in one word preserved the dental : paivan^ 
to fall pid fallen pdin'^ to pour in {pdtati patitd- pdtayati) 
Multani pe- to lie pd- to put, K. pyon^ to fall : Pkt. pada% 
M. padm Gy, per-^ etc. But in compounds the cerebralized 
form appears beside the uncerebralized : upiran^ to grow up 
(utpatati) beside updin^ to bale out {utpdtaycUi), niuran^ to 
stoop beside niwan'^ to stoop niwdin^ to cause to bow down 
{nipatati nipdtayati). An f. wild duck {dt%- an aquatic bird, 
cf. dti- Turdus ginginianus) everywhere has a cerebral : 
M. ddl^ etc. So too harJian^ to boil Jcdrhd m. cauldron 
MrJian'^ to cause to boil {kvathate hvdiha- kvdthayati) M. 
kadhne, etc. : Pali has hathitd distinguished by its cerebral 
from hathitd spoken., 

(&) M. Bloch ^ has drawn attention to the parallelism in 
development between single stops when initial and corre- 
sponding doubled stops when intervocalic. With regard to the 
phenomena of cerebralization the treatment is identical in 

1 Cf. Wackernagel, i, § 133, note, and § 148 ; Bloch, p. 125. 

2 p. 96. 
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SindlaL Initial Middle Indian i- iA- and intervocalic 
-tt- 4ih- remain dentals, initial and intervocalic -dd- 
become cerebrals. With this may be compared, the fate of 
the same consonants when preceded by r. 

t-tt- : tand^^ f. wire {tdntu-) tatd hot {taptd-) tcmd m. Avarp 
(tdnci-) tif"' m. sesamnm {tild~) tusan^ to be pleased [tusyati) 
in. husk {tusa-), etc. 

samhaP f. readiness [sampaiti-) wit'^ m. poAver {mttd-) pit^ 
m. bile (piUd) ; hliaP^ m. w^ater gruel {Jyhahtd-) utan^ to say 
(uktd-) S‘Ut4 f. a particular sea-shell {suhti-) : pdtd reached 
(prdpta-) tail f. heat [tapti-) sat^ seven isaptd), etc. 

ih' 4th - : ihmf' m, tm^ ihan^ f. human milk {stana- stanya-) 
thad¥ f. coldness (siCabdAi-) thamhhmf' to support {stdmhhate) 
thuha m. hump of a camel {stiipa-); thulhd {^sthuly a-, 

cf. sthuld- ; Nep. thulo) tliar'^ m. desert {sthdla-) ikdnd m. place 
{sihdna-) thu^^l f. stake {sthmji^d) thimi^ to occur {stMtd-), 
watli^ f. thing {vastu-) matlid m. head (mastaha-) dtliar^ 
m. pack-saddle {dstara -) ; uthdyil f. morning (uttJidna-) 
wailmf' m. cattle-pen {upasthdna-) ; ynatlimf' to churn 
{maihndti). 

dll- -ddJi- : dhdh^ m. grain (dJidnya-) dhurd m. side stick 
of a lathe [dliura-) dhunayf' to shake {dhunuti) dhdivmi^ to 
blow with bellows {dhdmati) dhdi'if' to suck {dhdpdyate), etc. 

hadhd bound (baddhd-) budhd heard {buddhd-) purdhd 
understood i^parihiiddlia-, cf. paribddha-) rudhd engaged in 
{niddhd-) sud¥ f. knowledge {mddhi-) ; dadho burnt (dagdJid-) 
dbdhl m. milkman {ddgdhf-) miidh'^ foolish {mugdhd -) ; ladhd 
taken (lahdhd-) jadJid coitu fructus i^yaMha-, cf. ydbhati) 
thadJf f. coldness {stabdhi-). 

Similarly the groups -nt- -nth- -ndh- remain dental. 
nt : midTi f . edge of cloth [dnta-] andar'^ m. inside {dntara-) 
khand^ f. patience (ksdnti-) tand^ f. Avire [tdyitu-) cjand"^ m. 
tooth {ddmta-) r]d?id^ m. ox {ddntd-) rdndl f. sport {^rdnti- : 
rdmate formed after ksdmate: ksdnti-^ etc.) sanddiif^ to vex 
{sanUdpayati) smd¥ f. parting in the hair {simdnta- : the 
aspiration is unexplained). 
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nth: pandh'^ in. distance {pdnthan-) pdndh^i m. traveller 
{pdntha-) mandJiiard m, cliiirning,. staff {mdnthd), 
ndh : andhd blind (andhd-) ImndJi^ m. back of neck [shindhd-) 
sindh^ m. Indus {smdhu-) to understand {^undhati, 

cf, pres; part, niid. budhdm- Gk, TTwOdvoixac : biidhyate) 
bandJi'^ m. dike {bandhd-), ^ 

Wken a dental was followed by vowel + r + consonant or 
consonant + r, then tkrougli a process of anticipation, an 
r was also pronounced immediately after the dental. It was 
not a case of metatliesis, since the original group containing 
r behaved like any other group containing r .* thus presumably 
dirglid- tdmrd > ^drlrgha- Hramra- not ^dngha- Hmma 
which would have become ^dnhd HrCid. The dental followed 
by this secondary r behaved as in the Primitive Indian group 
dental + r, that is to say, it became a cerebral. The groups 

dr became dn. 

0 . 0 . • • ■ 

trih^ f. thirst {trsd) trirkan'^ to BjMt {Hrdatiy ct trndtti 
tfdild-), tipan'^ to leap presumably belongs to the 

southern dialect in which tr > t; drir¥ fiim (drdhd-), 
pah'^ f. spindle [tarku') papa^^ to leap {tarpayate ) ; drabh^ 
m. the grass Poa Cynosuroides drdbhd m. a collection of such 
grass {darhhd- ddrhha') drighd tdll {dnghd-) drija?}^ to be 
afraid drind afraid (dlrydte dlrnd-). 
pdmd m. copper {tdmrd-). 

In the case of d- there are more exceptions, the majority 
of which are probably to be ascribed to the southern dialect, 
though some are susceptible of special, but perhaps urn 
necessary, explanations : all forms of the root drs- dars-, 
confused perhaps with dii-, §isan^ to expect (drsyate) cMho 
seen {drstd-) dasmi^ to show {darsayodi) ; (Iddh'^ f. severity 
(Iddhd hard {ddrdhya-)^ in which r is followed by two con- 
sonants ; cjuhird thin {durbala-) duhdg^ m. lessening of 
husband’s love for his wife (durbkdgya-, with -A- for-^&A- due 
to influence of siihdq^ m. husband’s love < sauhhdgya-) : 
these may have been influenced by forms descended from 
du,y, e.g. dukdf'^ m. famine (duskdla-) ; in {dadru-} 
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4edaT^ idarduTa-) other irregularities appear— aspiration in 
the former, 6 for a in the latter. 

The only example of the group dhr is ditho <^dhithd 
[dhrstd-). In any case we have no certain example of the 
treatment of dlir. 

An initial dental when followed by pi beginning the next 
syllable seems to be liable to assimilation : thus tutho pleased 
(tusta-) beside tutho id. influenced by tusayf' to be pleased 
[tiisyaU), dipio <^dMpid {dh^^ 

The number of words in Sindhi in w'-hich t- 4t- ih- 4th- 
dh- -ddh- appear as cerebrals is small. There are, it is true, 
a considerable number of words containing t th d dh in agree- 
ment with other modern Indo- Aryan languages, but for the 
most part they are at present unprovided with Indo-European 
or Aryan etymologies, and we have no right to suppose that 
these cerebrals were developed from dentals. In a few cases 
M. Bloch has already made some comparisons with Dravidian 
words. 

Where cerebrals, however, in these positions in Sindhi do 
represent Primitive Indian dentals, it is possible that they 
are either the result of special circumstances, or are borrowed 
from some dialect where such dentals regularly became 
cerebrals (cf. the case of 4- in e.g. nmran'^ beside nkvan'^ 
discussed above, and what will be said later about the 
cerebralization of all dentals in certain North GujarMi 
dialects). 

Tdnmf' to pull tight (tdnayati) has a diflerent meaning from 
the regular tdnan'^ to drag ; the etymology of tindms^ m. a 
kind of smaE gourd (lex. tindisa- name of a plant) is uncertain, 
and in any case the word has -a- instead of regular 4i-. 

The root stlid- early had forms^ with the cerebral ^stJid-, 
due perhaps to the influence of forms beginning anu api pari 
prati, and to the present tense tisthati. Thus in Sindhi we 
have tJidn'^ m. stall ’’ beside thdnd m. place (sthdna-, but 
Pa. thdna-) and thdu m. place {sihdman- : but N. pidu ) ; 
uthan^ to be produced {utthita-, but Pa. utthdti Pkt-. utthedi) 
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beside to rise uthdm L morning to raise 

(where all tlie other modern languages have a cerebral) ; 
fcUhan^ to send {frasthd'payati, but Pa. faUhafeti 'pathdnd, 
etc.) ; in m. Feronia Elephantum Pa. kajpittha- 

Jcavittha-, M. kawath, etc.) the loss of aspiration and the 
long vowel are irregular. 

In tmthd frightened (^ms^a-) is probably due to the 
analogy of other past participles like tutJw (hista-) iiihd 
idrsta-), Arliaf^ m, '' hot season ” seems to be a metathesis 
for ^dradJvu with irregular treatment of -dh- < "^adaddlia- < 
^ddagdha- (cf. dddJvyeta and ddaJiana- ; S. dcidhd ''burnt'’ 
but Pa. daddha-). With this may be compared the treatment 
of -Mh- in H. thdrlid {staMM-) beside S. tliadld Pa. thaddha-. 
Whereas t ih dh, initial or doubled, remained dental, d- and 
-dd- became cerebral, namely §, With this is to be compared 
the treatment of rt rth rdh on the one hand and rd on the 
other. 

d- : duJcclT^ m. famine (duskdla-) dahhhf' m. the south 
ddkhind southern {ddksina- ddksina) dadhr'^ t itch {dadru-) 
daJii f. curds (dddhi-) dand^ m. tooth (ddnta-) (Jam^ trained 
ddnd'^'' m. ox [damya- ddnta-) dcdi^ ten {ddsa) dahan^ to excite 
dajhan^ to be afflicted cladho excited {ddJiati daily ate dagdlid-) 
dian^ to give dijan'^ to be given {ddyate ddydte) ddivan^ (Jdn^ 
m. shackles for the forefeet {daman- ddmani) cjdhd wise 
(lex. ddsa-) din^ m. festival day {dina-) ddh'^ m. day {divasa-) 
deu m. demon {devd-) deh'^ m. county {desd-) ddr^ ui. wife’s 
brother [devara- devf-) dikJi^ f. ceremony of initiation [diksd) 
did m. lamp {difa-) ddran^ to wander (ddldyate) ddli^ m. fault 
{ddsa-) dukh'^ m, pain (duhkha-) dulian^ to milk dud¥‘' m. curds 
dddhi m, milkman. doAo m. milker dugdlid- dogdlir- 

ddgha-) ddhitrd m. daughter’s son (dauJiitra-) dur^ adv. at a 
distance {duri) (Jcidlid hard {ddrdhya-) daran^ to fear {ddrati) 
cjaran^ to be split ddran'^ to split dar'^' fissure (JaA f . den, 
burrow [dalati ddrayati ddra- dan) (lord m. string of a kite 
(ddraka-) (Mtwo {duvau) double (Pkt. duuna - : dvigund-), 
-dd- : kddaA L hoe koddryd m* worker with a hoe (kudddla- 
JRAS. OCTOBER 19*24. 37 
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Tcauddala-) uddin^ to cause to fly {udclcifayati : diyati ) ; 
m. call sadmf' to call sadd m. calling ikthda-). 

Thus no initial i- or medial -d-, except in the group nd, 
remains in Sindhi proper. And although d- has been re- 
introduced in numerous words, there is no opposition between 
a d- and a like that between d b and g j d h. Initial 
dh- when followed by another aspirate might conceivably 
have become d-, just as g d h came from gJi- dh- bh 
under similar circumstances, e.g, gah^ ditho btiJi^ < ^gJidIiu 
(cf. H. ghds) "^dhitlio (cf. N. dhip) %huJi^ (cf. H. bhusd) 
{ghdm- dliTstd busa-). But the only example is ditho 
where dh- was first assimilated to dh- by the following th, 
Sindhi proper knowing nothing but d (d) has changed the 
initial d- of a large number of loan-words, chiefly tatsamas, 
to d (just as knowing nothing but tr- it has changed the initial 
tr of many tatsamas to tr) : e.g. cjal^ ni. leaf §dn'^ m. gift 
bad des^^ m. country d(^sai (H. dasai) cjesi native (H. 
desl), etc. 

Words beginning with d- are for the most part obviously 
loans: e.g. des'^^ m. country dd5“ m. fault dal^ m. host 
(tatsamas), dauran'^ to run ddm^ price duo two in cards duldh^ 
m. generous person (cf. H. daurnd dam dud dulahd), dard'^ 
f. pain dasf^ m. hand (Persian derd dest). 

In the following examples nd appears to remain dental : 
nmdan^ to slander (mndaii) mando wdcked {manda-) mandar^ 
m. temple [mandira-) hindoro m. cmdlo (hmddla-) sindhur^ 
m. red lead {sindilra-) ^mdim f. olibanum (Jcundurulca-). 
But none of these examples is very convincing. Moreover 
while nh nc mp became ng nj mb just as nt became ?id, ng nj mb 
became n u m. It might therefore be expected that nd 
should have become n, 

nk: ahg'^ m. figure (ankd-) angur^ ni. sprout {anMira-} 
kang'^ m. crane {hankd-) kahgan'^ m. bracelet {kahkana-) sang^ 
f. fear saiigan'^ to fear {safiJcd idnkate), 
nc: kanjuTo m. hodice (kancula-) munjan'^ to smd {muhcdti} 
panj^ five {pdhca) mahjd in. low bedstead {mama-) kunjl 
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mj? ; hamhmf' to tremble (karnfaie) camho m. Miclielia 
Champaka {campaka-) Umban^^ to plaster (Iwipdti) samhak f. 
preparation (sampatti-) trumho/n^ to pierce (Dliiitup. tnmipati), 
ng: an^ m. body (dnga-) amir^ in. finger (avgida-) ahar^* 
m. live coal {diigdra-) lin^ m. limb {linga-) siii^ ni. born 
(sfnga-), 

nj : pinan^ to card cotton {pinjci) pinko m. cage (pinjara-) 
hhanmf' to break (hhanjayati) mamar'^ m. a kind of ear-ring 
{mafijam-) mafmth^ f. madder {mmijisthd) ni. nioonj 

grass [munja-), 

mb: Icafnar^ f. blanket {kamhald-) Jcurm^^ m. family 
{Jcutumha-) aimmp^ to kiss (cmnhati) jamfo !, liugema jambolana 
(jambu) nim^ m. Melia Azidarach (nimha-) samujhan'^ to 
understand M. BlocbA wrongly, I think, 

derives this from samddJigdyati) lamayp^' to hover ilamhate). 

Similarly Skt. appears in Sindhi as ml, and Sid}, 
presumably through ^nn as n. 

It might, therefore, be expected that the course of events 
would have run thus: nd >'^nd >'^nn > n. And this is 
apparently the case in nip^un^ f . husband’s sister (ndndndr-) and 
may be considered the regular Sindhi treatment, 

6. The sounds n and I may be considered together, fox 
their development appears to be completely x>arallel within 
the different dialect groups. In the result, too, there is the 
same relationship between m I- and -7m- -U- on the one hand 
and -n- 4~ on the other as between e.g. t~ -tt- and -t-. 

In Sindhi, as in all other languages of this group, n- -nn- 
appear as 7i, -n- as n. If the evidence of the literary Prakrits 
and the grammarians is to be trusted every n became 7i, 
after which, as appears in the Jain Prakrit MSS., n- and -my 
again became n- Moreover, it is certainly true that 

mn- < -r7y became 7i (e.g. kan^ m. ear < hdr7iah) and that 
-nd- probably through* the stage also became n (e.g. kano 
m. reed < Mnda-), 

But the Sindhi treatment of -ny- -jn-, which became nn in 
1 p. 414. , 2 Cf. Eloch, p. 137. 
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Prakritj agrees witli tlie Pali development of M, in that this 
group becomes n. This contradicts the opinion of M. Bloch/ 
who sees only a modern development in Sindh! n. 

ny ny : jmn^ m, vixtue {puny a-), rin^ i. desert {dramja-) 
beside m. desert {cimna-), jan^ f. marriage procession 
jam m. member of a marriage procession {jdnya- jdny a-), 
dhdn^ m. grain {dhdnya-) beside dhdnd m. coriander {dlidnd 
dhdnaka- dhdneya-), sun'^ desolate (sunyd-), tlian^ f. human 
milk {stanya-) beside tJiayf^ m. teat (stdna-) manan^^ to agree to 
{many ate) beside md-yf^ m. conceit {mcina-). 

jn: m. charm for discovering a thief {vijndna-) 

ormio m. sign {^upajndna-, cf. upajdmte Pa. upanndta-), 

ram f. queen {rdjfd) may be a loan from the unidentified 
dialect in which -nn- > -n- : with it may be compared M. ram 
f. id., and M. dni “ and G. an '' other in which, despite 
M. Bloch’s suggestion of a PI. stem I still incline to see 

Skt. anyd-. On the other hand, ram possibly rests on a form 
"^rdjam, containing the svarabliakti vowel, ^ and so parallel 
to Vedic forms like mriya- beside mrya- or to classical forms 
of -am stems after a heavy syllable like hrahnandy and corre- 
sponding therefore to Indo-European forms with beside 
An^' f. subjection {djnd) is reminiscent of Pa. and f. order 
beside a/lila f. knowledge, and of Pkt. dnavedi. In janyo 
in. sacred thread {yajndjyavltd-) n has been dissimilated to n 
by the preceding palatal j-y which in Sindhi is a strongly 
palatalized r?- sound. Wmatd f. request {vijnapti- Pa. 
viMatti-) is perhaps a loan (cf. M.G. vinatl f.) : Shirt gives 
this word as •imiafi of w^hich the first % does not show the 
regular SindhI treatment. 

The languages which distinguish n- -nn- and I- -ll- from 
-n- and -I- are the Himalayan dialects as far as and including 
KumaonI, Lahnda, Sindhi, Panjabi, Rajasthani, Gujarati, 

^ p. 136. 

2 p. 293. 

^ Cf. M'acdoneli, Tedic Gmmmm\ p. 14. 

^ Cf. Meillet, Introduction^ 2 ). 95. Old Irish rigain “ queen ” < '^rcgf ni 
presents an exact parallel. 
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Marathi, Oriya. M. Bloch includes some at least of the North- 
West Ilimalayan (Dard) languages, e,g. Basgali, with, those 
that change -n- to -n-, and excludes Oriya. The Oriya 
treatment of -n- is equally with that of -Z- as 4-. Of the 
North-West Himalayan languages Kasmiri and Gypsy (if it 
belongs to this group) have developed -n- as n not as n. 
But others of the group, though preserving -w- as n, agree 
with Singhalese, and, as will be shown later to be more to tlie 
point here, with Pasto, in showing n for n}. The only 
examples ^ of apparent cerebralization of -n- seem to be Pasai 
gan great Basgali child (of very doubtful etymology) 

Kalasa set Pasai surmg dog ( ? mm-) Wai-Ala ver- Basgali 
ivar- to see ( 1 Av. vaeridmi) Kalasa guro singing (g&na-). 
None of these etymologies are very certain. And in any case 
Basgali r also apparently corresponds to -r- : e.g. dyur far 
{dura-) bar out {dvdra- or haJiis-) and perhaj)S mr- to die 
{mar-). On the other hand, the examples of n < -n- -n- seem 
certain : Basgali manci Wai-Ala manas Gawar-Bati manus 
{mdnusa-)y Gawar-Bati mnd dog {svdn-), Kalasa yona Garwi 
gidn Maiya 70 great {gliana-), Wai-Ala tanu Pasai tdnik 
Garwi tanl Khowar tan Maiya t€i self {diman-)^ Maiya mn- 
Basgali and Kalasa san- to hear 

In Sindhi -I- appears as r, I- and -ll- {-^'dl-) as ?, and -ly- 
as JA . . . , ' , . 

A few examples of each of these changes xvill suffice. 

n- : nar'^ m. reed {nadd- nald-) nor^^ ni. mongoose {nahuld-) 
ndS new {navd-) niroyd in good health {mrdgin-) ndwan^ to 
bow {ndmati), etc. 

-nn - : cliand m. shed {cliannd-) chino cut {chinnd-) u^and 
produced (^iiPpanna-) ; un^ f. wool ono woollen {drnd aurna-) 
fund filled {purnd-) pan"^ m. leaf {parnd-) han^ m. ear 
{kdrna-), etc. 

I - : Idhd m. profit {Idbha-) Idiri'^ to apply {Idgayaii) laivan^ 
to chatter (lapati) Ukh^ f. nit {Uksd) lunarf' to reap 
{hmdti), etc. 

^ These are all taken from Grierson : The Pisdca Languages, 
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-ll- : gal^ m, cheek {galla-) Mial^ f. skin, bark (lex. khalla-) 
phul'^ m. flower {phulla-) walaho m. husband {vallabha-). 

: did moht {<^dTdla- : good (lex. MaZk- 

<%hadla-: hhadrci-), 

-ly- : Icalh'^ yesterday {Icahjam) mulli^ m. price [mvdya-), 

-n- : ivayf' m. tree {mna-) jam m. person {jdna~) sund 
swollen (st7m-) anan'^^ m. courtyard {angam-) dliuna^f' to 
shake [dhiindti], etc. 

-Z- : yard m. throat {gala-) hir'^ m. hole, burrow (bila-) 
tif'^ in. sesamum {tUa-) pApir^ m. Ficus religiosa {pippala-) 
mun i. radish (miila-), etc. 

mira^f’ to meet with (cf. hT. merydunu) goes back probably 
to "^mida- ^medya-, while Slct. milati (cf. 6. mihu H, milndf 
etc.) is to be referred to the dialect in which -d- > 4- > 4- * 
cf. nadd- nald- nala-, argada- argala-, etc. 

Words containing Z=PI. 4- are loan-words and often 
exhibit other signs of being such : e.g. kajal^ in. collyrium 
(hajjala-) has j not j ; pataP f. leaf-plate (paUrala-) has t 
not p (cf. papifd) ; ^yalds^ m. Butea frondosa (paldsd-) has 
-s- not -h- ; mul^ m. origin, principle (miila-) has only a 
metaphorical sense (cf. mun) ; sdival^ s-warthy {sydmala-) is 
used only as an epithet of Krsna (cf. the word of general use 
sciwird). 

To sum up, the dental stops -t- -tli- -d- -dh- (including those 
preceded by r or by r vo^ml), t- -U- ih- -tih- dh- -dih- 
(including rt rth rdh and probably th') remained dental, while 
tr and probably dhr, d- -dd- (including dr and rd) became 
cerebrals. 

We appear to be in the presence of at least two distinct 
processes. In the first tr dr (^^Ar) became p dr [dhr), although 
when not followed by r these sounds, except d, resisted 
cerebralization. In the second d in all jiositions (except when 
single and intervocalic, where presumably it disappeared before 
the onset of cerebralization of r?) became <1 — in this process 
is included the cerebralization of the group rd. 

The dilierence of treatment between rt rdh on the one hand 
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and tr dhr on the otliex is marked. It is due to a difference 
in the nature of the r in the two positions : in the first it is 
implosive, in the second explosive. It is the explosive r 
which influences a preoeding dental. It is to be further 
remarked that while the implosive r is completely assimilated 
{ft rth Tclh > tt tth dill > t th dh), the explosive r remains in 
Northern and Central Sindhi {tr dhr > p dhr). 

In the groups rd and dr the difference of the r does not 
necessarily come into question, although the existence of the 
difference is shown by the survival of the explosive r [dr > dr 
while rd > (J), Here cerebralization of both groups would be 
sufficiently explained by the fact that d- -dd- were alw^ays 
cerebralized : actually, however, the change dr > dr is probably 
to be grouped with the change tr dhr > tr dhr. The contrast 
to be remarked is that between the treatment oi d- -dd- on 
the one hand and t- th- -tth- dh- -ddh- on the other. Here 
the critical difference between the two groups appears to be 
the degree of energy used in pronunciation. The fortes t th 
are more resistant than the lenis d. Again, the aspiration 
immediately following the occlusion in dh gives it greater 
strength than the unaspirated d ; so also, although the fortis t 
in the group tr is cerebralized, the aspirated fortis th resists 
even when followed by r. 

The difference of treatment between n- -nn- I- -ll- on the 
one hand and -n- -I- on the other is similar, though not 
identical. The single intervocalic consonant is in a weaker 
position than the same consonant when initial or intervocalic 
and double. For example, k- -Mr > k, while -k- disappeared ; 
t- -U- > t^ while -p > T ; m- -mm- > m, while -m- > w. 

Thus the general conditions of cerebralization in Sindhi 
appear to have been (1) absence of resistance in the dental — 
d- -dd-, -n- -I- were cerebralized ; 

(2) in the case of a resisting dental, contact with an exjfiosive 
r — tr dhr > p dhr : th even in this position resisted cerebraliza- 
tion. 

It is now necessary to consider the date or dates, with 
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reference to otlier sound-changes, at which this cereTbralization 
occurred in SindhL 

The change of d- -dd- to d~ -dd- occurred after (1) the 
assimilation of d by a following y or v : for dy dv>j b, 
whereas dy dv would have become dd > cj : — 

dy : khdj^ m. food {hhddya-) to-day {adyd) wij'-^ 
i. lightning (vidyut-) m. doctor {vaidya-) iipa^an^ to be 
produced (utpadyate), 

dv: ba two by 5 twice bi~ {dvd dvittya- dvi-)^ ban L window 
(dvdra-) iihdrmf' to save {^iidvarayaty ot vdrdyati to 
restrain). 

(2) the disappearance of intervocalic 4- -d- ; since, if 
before, these sounds would have become ^d> r. 

The group dy had become jj or yy (written j y) by the 
time of Asoka, when dv still remained unchanged. But the 
loss of intervocalic -d- w^as much later. It appears to have 
been generally maintained in Middle Indian till the first 
century a.d.^ Therefore the cerebralization of d- -dd- must 
have occurred after that date. If then Pa. dasati dahati 
deti are previous to that date, they are not -words borrow^ed 
from the ancestor of SindhT, but should perhaps be classed 
with patati, etc., w^hose origin is still doubtful. A terminus 
ad quern is furnished by Marka n cl eya’s statement that in 
Vracada Apabhraiiisa, which he says came from Sindh, 
d for d w^as optional.^ Markandeya appears to have lived 
in the seventeenth century.^ Further, a word like Tcod^ 
{liaparda-)^ in wdiich cerebralization was perhaps early and is 
certainly general, may be a loan from an eastern dialect. 

The change of tr dlir dr is not subject to this control and 
may have been much earlier. Hence Sanskrit dandd- cdnda- 
may be loan-words from this dialect. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that the cerebralization 
characteristic of Sindhi, namely that of tr dr dhr and d- -dd-^ 

^ Bloch, p. 18. 

^ Pischel, Grammatih der Prahrii-spracheri^ p. 29. 

^ Ib., p, 40. 
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tas nothing to do with that ascribed to the eastern dialects, 
namely that of r + A^owel + dental, r + dental, r + dental 

The change of tr dhr to tr clJir appears to be confined to 
Sindhi. It is found neither in the neighbouring languages of 
Lahnda, MarwarJ, and Kacchl, nor in any other Modern 
Indo-Aryan language, although some, e.g. the Multan! 
dialect of Lahnda, Kasmiri, and Gypsy, retain the explosive r 
after a dental without cerebralizing the dental. 

The cerebralization of d- -dd- appears in the soutli in 
Kacchi^ ; in the north in the southern and western dialects of 
Lahnda, viz. Bhawalpurl, Multani, Hindki, and Thali ^ ; but 
not in the north-eastern dialects of Lahnda, nor on the east 
in MarwarL 

In North Gujarat, however, are dialects— -Surti, Pattani, 
Kharwa — in which cerebrals and dentals are said to be con- 
fused.^ This is possibly to be interpreted in the sense that 
all dentals have become cerebrals. Spellings such, as ddt 
tocth {dcinta-) are probably phonetic, while spellings like 
moto fat (of. H. nidtd) rdtl bread (cf. H. rdU) are mistaken 
attempts to spell correctly, but, the distinction in pro- 
nunciation between cerebral and dental being lost, the wuiter 
does not know when to write either. In any case, not only 
d- ~dd~, tr dhr have been affected, but all dentals — t tfi dh as 
well as d. 

The change of -n- -1- to n I (r) is older and extends as already 
indicated over the North-West languages (but not the Dardic 
group including Kasmlri and Gypsy) up to and including 
Kumaoni, Lahnda, Panjabi, Eajastham, Gujarati, Marathi, 
Oriya. 

At least three different isoglosses for the cerebralization of 
Sindhi can therefore be distinguished ; — 

(1) tr, dr, dhr, ntr ndr > tr^ dr, dhr, ndr. 

(2) -Z- > ^, r (<*|). 

(3) d-, -dd- > d-, -d- {<dd). 

1 Cf. LSI. viii, 1, p. 185. 

^ Cf. lists of words given pdSSiM in LSI. viii, 1, Lahnda section. 

3 LSI. ix, 2, pp. 382, 413, 437. 
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On the other hand, the cerebralization of the dental in the 
groups r + vowel + dental, r -f dental, r + dental is at 
least as old as that by which ndr became ndr, for loan-words 
showing both these changes are found in the Rgveda. But 
it appears to be confined to the eastern languages. To this 
group we may provisionally assign Singhalese, Oriya, and 
Bengali. But in these languages detailed investigation of 
this point is still wanting. 

But the phenomenon of cerebralization is not confined to 
the Indian branch of the Aryan family. An Iranian language 
that neighbours Indo- Aryan at the present day possesses 
cerebrals. Paste has two cerebral sounds native to it, namely 
r and ti. The former appears as the product of a dental 
preceded by Aryan r or r, the latter as the product of n 
preceded by r} 

ft: mar he died (Av. mdrata- Skt. mrtd-) vur he brought 
(Av. hdfdta- Skt. hhftd-) har he did (Av. kdrdta- Skt. Jertd -) ; 
zaral to cry out (cf. Skt. jdrate) ddral to split (Av. ddrdta-, 
of. Skt. dm}d-) nvaraz snipe (Pehl. vartak Skt. vdrtikd). 

rd: zra heart (Av. zdrddaija- Skt. Jifdaya-) prdiig panther 
(Skt. pfddku-). 

rt : dvan he changes (Av, m^dtata Skt. dvdrtate) sor cold 
(Av. sardta-). 

ora flour {<^arda-, cf. Av. asa- Pers. drd, S. ato), 

rn: pdna leaf {Ay, parona- Skt. parnd-) kdn deaf 
(Av. karmia- Ved. kar'i^d- having the ears stopped ”, perhaps 
here too Skt. kdnd- '' one-eyed ”, which Joh. Schmidt ^ has 
compared with OSlav. krunu having the ears cut ofi ” and 
kruno-nosu having the nose cut off). 

The Pasto cerebralization of r or r + dental is remarkably 
like that of the eastern group of Indo-Aryan languages. The 
treatment of rn recalls also the treatment of the same group 
in India in a number of common Indian loan-words, the earliest 
of which appear in the Rgveda, e.g. Jtand- ikarnd-)? The 

^ Cf. Grundriss der iranischen Philologies pp. 207-8. 

2 Cf. W^ackernagel, i, p. 192. » See p. 581, n. 1. 
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change of nirm- to mm- seems to have been characteristic 
of Ardha-MagadhL^ 

To the north and east of the Paste area are other languages— 
the North-West Himalayan group, named Dardic or Pisaca by 
Sir George Grierson— at least some of wliich: certainly belong 
to the Indian rather than the Iranian branch of the Aryan 
languages.' Belonging to the' most ''westerly group of these— 
the Kafir— is Pasai,. and to the east .of Pasai Gawar-Bati, 
Kalasa, and Maiya.^ These all . appear to: be Indian in 
character ; in them Prim. Ar. appears as not as or cl : 
e.g. Pasai and Kalasa hdsit) MaiyS hd hand (Av. zasta- 
OPers. dasta- Skt. hcista-) Pasai hard Gawar-Bati hera heart 
(Av. zdTdhaya- Pehl. dil Skt. hfdaya -) ; Prim. Ar. jh- appears 
as li- not as e.g. Pasai Jiamk to beat (Av. jan- Skt. Jidnti) ; 
IE. Jc/ appears as s not s, e.g. Pasai Br Gawar-Bati sauta head 
(Av. sarah- Skt. Hras-) Kalasa and MaiyS Bs head (Skt. 
strsan-) Gawar-Bati, Kalasa, and Maiya das ten (Av. daha 
Skt. ddsa). 

Here, too, if our scanty sources of information are to be 
trusted, we meet with the same type of cerebralization as 
in Pasto, which is so surprisingly like that of the eastern 
group of Indo- Aryan languages. 

r + vowel + dental : Pasai pord in front (Skt. pravdt- 
sloping path prdvat- forvrard, cf. Pers. Jirdd beneath 
K^pra'otd)? 

rd: Pasai hard Gawar-Bati hera heart (Skt, hfdaija-). 

Further east in Maiya we find the same treatment of rn as 
appears in Paste, and probably also in Pasai and Kalasa : 
Maiya kdn Pasai hdr Kalasa hurO ear [hdrna-). Contrast 
with this Maiya sun- Kalasa san- to hear [srnoti). 

If it were permitted to theorize without a very sure founda- 
tion of fact, one would be tempted to reconstruct the history 

1 Eor lists see Wackernagel, i, pp. 193-4. 

2 See the map in Grierson, The PUdea Languages. 

^^jg^T/^riejson, PUdea Languages ^ p. 64 ; Horn, Neupersische Etymologie, 
p. i83r\ 
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of the chief waves of cerebralization thus. The first— that of 
the groups r + vowel + dental, and r + dental, or at least 
r + dental — was effected while the Aryan invaders were still 
at the gates of India. This change affected not only the 
Indo-Aryans, but also their Iranian neighbours, linguistic 
ancestors of the Pasto speakers. As the Indo-Aryans moved 
on into India, a portion w^ere left in the mountains to the 
north, linguistic ancestors of the speakers of Pasai, Gawar- 
Bati, Kalasa, and Maiya, The dialects of these early invaders 
would be the first to be exposed to the rapid change dependent 
partly on a new environment. Hence words borrowed from 
them by succeeding tribes, among whom we will suppose 
to have been the authors of the Egveda hymns, would have 
reached a more advanced phonetic development. Such a 
theory might account for the appearance of forms like Mia- 
dwndd- {<^dandra-) side by side with hrtd- candfd-^ 
forms proper to the phonetic development of the Egveda 
dialect. 

We know too that in the midst of the eastern dialect group 
was later situated a great centre of civilization, Pataliputra. 
To tliis fact perhaps is due the early and wide extension of 
certain forms showing cerebralization and properly peculiar 
to the eastern group. The speakers of this cerebralizing 
group spread eastwards till they reached the sea, and as 
representatives of their dialects we find Bengali and Oriya 
to-day. Further, if we admit that Singhalese was brought 
to Ceylon from the east coast of India, there is no difficulty 
in accounting for the cerebralization of that language. 

The next great wave of cerebralization was that which 
turned -n- and 4- into n and L The beginnings of this are 
probably to be placed about the second century b.g.^ It 
has affected a large number of contiguous languages. As 
they lie at present, they are the Himalayan languages from 
Kumaoni in the east to Bhadrawahi in the north-west, 
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Panjabi, Labnda, Sindbl, Rajasthani, Gnjaratl, Maratlii, 
'Oriya. ' ■ 

The third movement, the cerebrahzation of d- has 
affected only Kacchi, Sindhi, and the southern and western 
dialects of Lahnda. As we have seen, it was probably posterior 
to the first century a.d. 

Whether or not the cerebralization of the eastern group had 
its beginning in the mountains of the north-west, at least 
to-day cerebrals, developed from dentals, are found in Paste 
and in some of the Dardic languages. And in the mountains 
south of Afghanistan a Dravidian language, Brahui, is still 
spoken. 

All that we have learnt of cerebralization in Sindhi may be 
held to confirm M. Grammont’s theory of a general tendency 
observable in Indo- Aryan towards an articulation about the 
palatal arch. The sounds best able to resist that tendency 
would be those pronounced with the most energy, namely 
the surd stops and the aspirates. And in Sindhi we found 
that t ih dh remained dental, while d was cerebralized. 

That this tendency should result in a series of sounds 
identical with those existing in the language of the earlier 
inhabitants of the country is perhaps, as M. Meillet suggests, 
sometliing more than coincidence. And although some of 
the changes here considered (d- -dd- > d) were produced 
many centuries after the arrival of the first Aryans in India, 
other cerebrals had appeared in the language at a much earlier 
date. The change of Uiji) M{h) to st{h) d{h) was common 
Indo-Aryan, while we have indications in the Rgveda of 
the cerebralization of the group ndr and of the cerebralizations 
characteristic of the eastern group. But it is not enough 
to speak of Dravidian influence without at the same time 
exhibiting a reason within the language itself for the change. 
If the early Dravidians distinguished a dental series from 
a cerebral series, then, supposing there were no predisposing 
cause for change in Aryan, we have no right to say that the 
Dravidians who learnt Aryan would have reproduced the 
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dentals of that language as cerebrals. Thus we cannot ascribe 
simply to Dravidian influence the cerebrals of such words 
as Pa. dasati clahati deti patati. And with regard to the 
regular cerebralization, in the east of the groups r + vowel + 
dental, r + dental, and r + dental, in Sindh! of the groups 
tr. dr dJir and d- the most that we can say is that Dravidian 
speech-habits may have affected the final direction of 
a tendency already existing in the language, namely that 
towards a pronunciation about the palatal arch particularly 
under the assimilating influence of a neighbouring r. 

December, 192 S- 


vThe^^M of the Chinese Phoenix' 

■By The'Hon...M. TX.; HACHISUK^^ 

'(BLATE^ II) 

those acquainted with Chinese art and literature are 
familiar with two fabulous birds, known in Chinese as 
Feng-huang /i\ and Luan f|| and in Japanese as Ho-ow 
and Luan respectively. Not very appropriately the name 
Phoenix has been given to the former in Western nomen- 
clature. 

I have long been of the opinion that originally these were 
actual birds found in nature. The first point that led me to 
think so was the distinction made between the young and 
the mature Phoenix, the young bird being called Yo-tsu 
^ This seemed to show that an ordinary observer 
would detect a strongly marked diSerence in the bird’s 
appearance at different ages, and suggested a possible 
identification of the Phoenix with one of the large-size game- 
birds in which such changes occur. I came finally to the 
conclusion that the Phoenix is really the Ocellated pheasant 
{Reinafdius ocdlatus), and that the Luan is the Argus pheasant 
{Argusianus argus). These two birds are nearly related to 
each other in classification. The following are my reasons for 
this opinion. In the ancient descriptions of Feng-huang the 
bird has a cock’s head, a snake’s neck, a swallow’s chin”, 
a tortoise’s back, and a fish’s taih It has five colours and 
its height is about six feet. Let us take these points in detail 
and see if they are true of the Ocellated pheasant. 

1. Cock's head, — The Ocellated pheasant is obviously very 
similar to the domestic cock in the formation of its head. 

2. A snake's neck. — This refers not only to the slender neck, 
up-reared like that of an enraged snake, but also to the almost 
naked skin of the Argus pheasant. 

3. Swallow's “ chin ”. — This allusion is somewhat obscure. 

4. Tortoises hack,— The back of the Annam Ocellated 
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pheasant has an irregular pattern of dots and stripes. On the 
secondary wing-feathers the dots become more regular and 
are arranged in patterns like the corners of a hexagon. On 
the real wing -feathers the dots are joined by lines and resemble 
the marking on the carapace of a tortoise. Some ancient 
books compare the back of the Phoenix to a tiger skin, instead 
of a tortoivse-shell. 

5. FisiitaiL — The tail of the Ocellated pheasant resembles 
that of a fish in its rudder-like position, flat at the two sides. 

6. Five-coloured, — This may be translated ‘'many 

coloured 'h 

7. Six feet high, — It is well known that the ancient foot 
measure in China "was much shorter than the modern one, 
and it varied in different parts of the country. It is not 
possible, therefore, to attach any definite significance to 
this ancient measurement as applied to the bird, especially 
as we do not know whether the measurement was taken from 
head to foot on the ground, or from head to tail on a tree. 
The fact is that the Chinese are very inaccurate in their use 
of numbers ; they are apt to exaggerate, and they have a 
preference for round numbers. 

So much for the details of the body, and they are much 
the same for the Argus pheasant, and Darwin {Descent of Man, 
vol. ii, p. 141) makes a similar comparison about the Argus 
pheasant’s wdng-covert. “ The feathers are also elegantly 
marked with oblique dark stripes and rows of spots like those 
on the skin of tiger and leopard combined.” We will now 
proceed to consider the bird’s note. I have had no 
opportunity of hearing the note of either the Argus or the 
Ocellatus, hut the following paragraph occurs in Hume and 
Marshall, The Game-hirds of India, Burmah, and Qetjlon, 
p. 101 : “ The call of the male sounds like ‘ How-how ’ 
repeated ten or a dozen times, and is uttered at short intervals 
W’hen the bird is in its clearing, one commencing and others 
in the neighbourhood answering. The report of a gun will 
set every male within hearing calling, and on the least alarm 
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Oeellated Pheasant, drawn from an actual specimen, 
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or excitement, such as a troop of monkeys passing overhead, 
they call. The call of the female is quite distinct, sounding 
like ' How-O“woo the last syllable much prolonged, repeated 
ten or a dozen times, but getting more and more rapid until 
it ends in a series of ‘ Owoo’s ’ run together. Both the call of 
male and female can be heard to an immense distance, that 
of the former especially, which can be heard at the distance 
of a mile or more.’’ This paragraph refers to the Argus 
pheasant, but the note of the Argus is very similar to that 
of the Ocellated pheasant. In my opinion it explains why 
the character fing denotes the male, and huang the female. 
The names imitate the bird’s note. In the book entitled 
A Monograph of the Pheasants (vol. iv, p. 118), by William 
Beebe, an eminent American ornithologist, the following 
passage occurs : To the Malay ear the cock Argus calls 
huan and huang ; to the wild Sakai hwah, to the Siamese 
hjehy while the native of Sumatra has translated the cry into 
the syllables hoeweau or kuaow. All these have come to be 
the general names of the birds in their respective countries,— 
wholly onomatopoetic in origin.” 

Now, if the Chinese Phoenix and the Ocellated pheasant are 
identical, how can we account for the fabulous character of 
the Phoenix, and all the superstitions about it ? It is almost 
impossible to shoot an Argus pheasant, even with a modern 
gun, because of its retiring habits. The Ocellatus is still more 
difficult to secure, as is proved by the fact that only about 
four museums in the world possess specimens of it. To 
quote Mr. Beebe again (vol. iv, pL Ixxxi) : — 

The most mysterious of all pheasants are the birds of 
this group. We live in their neighbourhood, we hear their 
calls, we find their dancing arenas, and yet, after w’eeks of 
search, may catch never a glimpse of the birds themselves. 
Night after night their call rings out a few hundred yards 
away, sounding much like the call of the Argus, but with the 
muffled resonance w'hich is unmistakable. In appearance they 
recall some Chinese imagimry phoenixP 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1924. 
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THs elusive ^ character of the bird, together ■ with , its 
appearance, is surely sufficient to account for. the legends 
which have gathered round it* There are several places in 
the old Chinese classics where a white Feng and white Fiian 
is mentioned, but modern scientists have not discovered any 
specimens of albino Ocellatus or Argus. It is a fairly common 
occurrence, however, to find albinos among game-birds, and 
therefore it is highly probable that there are occasional 
■specimens among the Ocellated and Argus pheasants. Tlie 
appearance of even an ordinary albino pheasant in China is 
regarded as a good omen ; either it presages a time of peace, 
or the birth of a new sage, or some such important event, 
and the same beliefs are also ■curreiit in Japan. There is 
a record to the effect that a wliite' pheasant was presented 
to the Em|)erors Tenchi 5c Temmu % and Sliotolcii 
^ (ll (Tori, voL ii, No. 9, p. 245). 

I do not know of any attempt to deterniiiie the scientific 
origin of the Phcenix and the Luan among Oriental writers, 
but the problem has been approached in Europe. The late 
Professor A. Newton, an ornithologist of Cainbridge 
University, was of opinion that a picture of the FCmg in tiie 
encyclopsBdia T'u shii chi c¥mg could only be the work of 
.^ome artist who had seen a peacock, and especially the 
Pam cristatus of India proper. In like manner he also thraight 
that the Luan is based upon an acquaintance with the Argus 
pheasant (Giles, Adversaria Sinica, vol. i, pp. 9, 10), As 
I have said before, I agree with Professor Newton in liis 
opinion about tlicxlrgus pheasant, but I have various reasons 
for disagreeing with the view that the Phmnix is to be identified 
with the peacock. These reasons are as follows : The 
character ¥ung of JL M (peafowl) means literally 
a hole ; it is commonly understood that it refers to the eyt^- 
like pattern on the tail This character does not a|)pear in 
any of the ancient names of the PhcenLx. On the other himl 
there are several terms in the Chinese and Japanese languiigc's 
which contain the character e.g.~ 
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1. Phoenix-lieaded duck 0. gfj ^[11 ^ or Tufted duck 
{Nyroca fuUgula L.), in which the crest falls backward as in 
the Ocellated pheasant, but is entirely unlike the upright 
crest of the peacock. 

2. Phoenix-tailed palm ^ ^ {Cycas revoluta Thunh), 

3. Phoenix-tailed goldfish IE M {Camssius 

aumtm). In none of these terms is the use oif mg applicable 
to the peacock, 'which is very different in shape, as regards 
both crest and tail, from the creatures named. 

In conclusion I suggest that the name Phoenix is mis- 
leading when applied to the Chinese fabulous bird, which has 
associated wdth it no legend about self-burning. I think it 
is a pity not to use the name Ho-oiv, which is more suggestive 
of the bird’s note than any other of its many names. 
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A new Interpretation of Akbar’s “ Infallibility ” 
Decree of 1579 ^ 


By E. W. buckler, M.A., Lecturer in History, University College, 

Leicester; sometime Alien ScLolar in tlie University of Cambridge. 

J N the month of Eajab, a.h, 987 (September, 1579), the 
'Vlamd of the Mu^al Empire issued a joint fativa 
{■maJizar),^ by which, according to Vincent Smith, ^ ‘‘ Akbar 
was solemnly recognized as being siiperior in his capacity of 
Imam-i-^Adil to any other interpreter of Muslim law, and 
practically was invested with the attributes of infallibility/’ 
He therefore calls it the ‘‘Infallibility Decree ’V he 
interprets it as the turning-point of Akbar’s religious life. 
He regards it as the “momentous innovation which should 
extend the autocracy of Akbar from the temporal to the 
spiritual side, and make him Pope as well as King By this 
step he rendered impossible all opposition to any future 
developments of his religious policy.^ This limited inter- 
prt^tation of the maJimr^ however, in the light of the Din Ilahi, 
seems to obscure the real policy of Akbar. 

The makzar, it is suggested, was intended to fix the position 
of Akbar in the Muslim World by eliminating Mm from the 
religious and political control of Persia, but without com- 

■b, ■ 

t. ^ Read on Friday, 20th July, 1923, before the Islamic Section of the 

o Centenary Meeting of the Society. 

^ 2 Munta^abu%Taivankh, by *Abdu’LQiidir al-Badaoni (Bibl. Ind.) 

'-^^cited Bad.), ii, 270-2. 

» V. A. Smith, Akbar, the Great Mogul^ (1919), p. 179. 

^ Ib., p. 178. 

! « Ib., p. 180, and n, 3. Vincent Smith appears to have been misled by 

Badaom, Y'hose statement (ii, 272) J 
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does appear to 


support the view, but it must not be forgotten that the passage was 
written after the promulgation of the Bin IldhL Bad. i, 5. 
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iiiitting Hm to the allegiance of the Ottoman KImUfah. 
It aimed, indeed,- at pronouncing Akbar to be Khaiifak of 
liis time (^laMfatii'hzammi), and, as such, it was a protest 
against the Ottoman pretensions^ His renunciation of the 


^ For tlie text (T,). of the joint ' pronouncement of the 

^Ularna of the Mughal Empire v. Bad. ii, 271-2, and in the <'nrre>ponflinif 
Yoliime of the translation (Tr.) by W. H, Lowe (B. I). I'he yrMjjzar is in 
very ornate Persian and translation into English is extremely difliinlt. 
Lowe lias rendered clear the" general sense, but even alter E. B, Cowell's 
revision, there are vseveral misleading passages which are notiecd bchiw, 
reference- being made to the lines both of the text (T.) and of the transla- 
tion (Tr.). 

L pinf pronotincemerd., opinion^ or declarafi^^h^ not 

petitimi (as. Lowe translates it). Cf. Tnllers, Pers»-LaL ii., 1144* 

syngrapliaf {vulg.) iesfimoniiim ; also v, J. T. Zenker, D/cl. ffii-rc-Arffli.- 


4 ^ 3 


Fers.f s.T.,: and Lane, Arabic Leximii^ s.v. 

2. T. 12, 13. Tr. 15, 16. {mariabah} is better traiislateci 

“ standing ”, rather than “ rank 

3. T. 15, 10. Tr. 19, 20. , Jac! , , 

At i Lowe’s translation misses the point of these supcrhit ives. 

The argument is surely, ev-en the jtisi leader {iimmA %ii!} h greater than 
a mujtahuh ‘'and . , Akbar . . .. is mod jn.st, mod \u^e, and mod god- 
knowing.” 

4. T, ,18. Tr. 24., ■ ‘bmanlaBt!” not “the imtioti ”, 

similarly ^jjf (T. 20, Tr. .27| and jLllp (T. 22, Tr. 20.| ; ah' 

means “ everybody ” 7tot the nation The \m of the word 

“ nation ” in these places obscures the real meaning of the words, wliic'h are 
cleiinitely universal in character, and mnisequmtly of the whole ihnaiinent. 
It is to imdue reliance on Low’e’s translation that Vineeiit Siidtii's mis- 
conception can be directly traced, 

5. T. 10. Tr. 12. The just leader” or ** Jni/iw ” ; 

Lowe’s use of Imum-i *Adii as a technical term is inirflcaclliig. 
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ShVah creed would liave been sufficient to effect the rupture 
with Persia, but the simple acknowledgment of the Sunni 
creed would have brought him technically, at least, under the 
authority of the Ottoman Sultan of Eiim — the acknowledged 
KhallfaJi of the Prophet and Leader of the Faithful iamlru- 
'"l-muminln)}- So the Mu^al ‘Ulama simply placed Akbar 
above the mujtahidm — ^the ShVali 'ulamd of Persia — and 
therefore beyond Persian religious jurisdiction. He was 
therefore declared, by implication, to be the head of the 
ShTali community. At the same time he was left free to 
assume the leadership of the Sunni, and that course was 
indicated by the use of the Kliallfah's title — Amiru'hmd-nimm 
— ill the text of the document. This suggestion he followed, 
assumed the title Khali fatu' hzamdn or Khallfatu'UdJiA and 
thereby not only maintained Mu^al independence of the 
Ottoman Sultan, but also challenged his right to the title of 
Khallfah. In this way Mu^al pride in Timur's Sunni 
orthodoxy and in Ms triumph over Bayazid Yildarim was 
vindicated by his descendant Akbar.^ 

^ V. T. P. Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, s.v. KhaUfah, for a discussion 
of the Ottoman pretensions from the Indian point of view. The claim, 
however, was recognized both at Mecca and Aleppo, as contemporary 
poems of the years 1517-19 show. For this information I am indebted 
to Professor E. G. Bro’vrae. 

“ Bad. i, 5; ii, 8, 278. <4!l it., ii, 273. 

Akbarnamah (B. I) passim. Also cf. Bhah^Alamnmia'h (BA.) passim for 

uses of 4jLi>- ; and JLccomts and Papers (H. of C., Xo. 162 of 25th March, 

1859), p- 156. Vicegerent of God.” 

^ This significance, I suggest, underlies Abu’I-FazFs comparisons between 
the horoscopes of Timur and Akbar (AA\ i, 25, 42-3), viz. that Akbar 
revived the glories of Timur. Cf. AN. i, 60, where a hereditary claim to 
* Mughal overlordship of Rum appears to be implied in Arghuz Khan's 
victories, while Khafi Klian emphasizes his lordship over all Turkestan 
{JhiniaMabidl-Lubab (B. I), i, 5 ; cf. AN. i, 79-80). For Abul-Fazrs 
emphasis of Timurid ancestry and tradition v, A A”, i, G, IG, 22, 25, 42-3, 
77-81, 128, 219, 335, 336 ; ii, 171, 279, 307. Cf. N. Manucci, Storia do Ilogor, 
ed. W. Irvine, ii, 349, for Timur’s place in the Khvfbah ; also ii, 129, for 
Timur’s relations with Persia quoted as a refutation of tlie Bafawi claim 
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THs last step drew from Timur his great profession of Sunni 
orthodoxy,^ while events drifted to the inevitable hostilities 
which culminated in the Battle of Angora in 1402. Baya^id 
was defeated and captured, to die a prisoner in Timur's hands 
in the following year.^ Timur had, therefore^ established his 
orthodoxy and achieved the triumph of Alexander the Great.^ 
From this point, then, arise the two Mu^al traditions of 
irreproachable orthodoxy and of pride in their superiority 
over the Ottoman Turks. The Emperor of Bum had 
acknowdedged Timur's overlordship, ^ and it is the glamour 
attaching to this achievement which accounts for the prestige 
of Timur and his house, as w^ell as for the insistence of Mu^al 
historians on the Timurid ancestry of Akbar. It is significant, 
too, that Abul-Fazl points out the close similarity betw^een 
the horoscope of Akbar and that of Ms ancestor.^ 

The next stage of the feud is reached w’^hen Muhammad II 
fulfilled the prophecy of the Suratu ’1-Rum by the capture of 
Constantinople (1453), claiming to stand to East and West 
alike as the successor of Constantine and Justinian, assuming 
the title Qaisaru Rum, the opponent of the Pope of Rome and 
the enemy of the Shah of Persia.® In these and the following 

evidently overlooked, op. cit., p. 245). Timur’s demand and Bayazid’s 
reply, ib., i, 118-19 ; Baj’^azid’s reference to tbe authority of the Khal^faJif 
ib., !, 130. Cf. J. von Hammer Purgstali, Qesck. des Osman. Meiches 

Tr.), ii. 81 £E. 

Faridun Bey, i, 130-2 ; ef, H. Beveridge, Timufs Apocryphal Memoirs 
N.S., xvii (1921), pp. 201-4). On p. 204 Mr. Beveridge contends 
^ ^ Timur was a Shtah. The contention seems impossible in the light 
# this letter published in an Ottoman, and therefore anti-Mughal, work. 
*• “ E. Ct, Browne, op. cit., pp. 198-9 ; H. A. Gibbons, op. eit., pp. 251-6 ; 
J -4 A. 2 , 79-80; cf. Tr. i, 211, n. 3. I fail to see the reason for Mr. Beveridge’s 
flesire to emend the reading from ztr to zabar, for it w^ould seem in accord 
both with the facts of history and with the general policy of Abii’I-Fazl 
f to exalt the Timurids above sJl Tmhi pariicidarhj the Ottoman a??. 

^ Eeference is made to this fact even in the case of Humayun in 1544 
(AX', i, 206), and repeatedly with reference to Akhar (e.g. A.V. i, 21 ; Bad. 
ii, 133, 175). 

^ Timiir recognized Sulaiman as successor to Bayazid as a vassal (H. A. 
Gibbons, op. cit., p, 259). For the Byzantine Emperor’s submissioji to 
Timur, ib., pp, 259-60. 
s AN. i, 25, 42-3, 80, 128. 

® Cf. G. Finlay, History of Greece, v, 293. 
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years tte fortiines of the 'descendants of Tiiiiux became in- 
■JV ; ; extricablj bound up with those of Persia against their common 

Eiim! enemy, the Ottoman Turk, and the period coincides with 
the rise of the Safawi dynasty. ■ 

Shah Ismahl (1502-24) restored the Persian monarchy to 
something of its former splendour, and jmcved himself to be 
a worthy rival tO; Salim the Grim (1512-20). He forced 
the Shl'aJi faith on his vassals, so that it became the national 
religion of Persia, thereby adding another — a religious — factor 
to the Perso-Eumi feud.^ But the consequences of this policy 
reacted on Persia itself, and in the Shah's dominions there* 
remained a strong SWnI opposition which looked to Efim 
for support and leadership. The Black and Wliite Slieep 
Turcomans, subdued in 1507, appear to have relied upon the 
Turk, as did the Uzbeg Shaiban Khan, whose head was 
stuffed and sent to Salim in 1512 by Shah Isma'fl's comma nd.- 
In 1510 and 1512, Babur, the descendant of Timiir, in order 
to obtain his ancestor’s territory, Samarqand, was forced to 
accept the suzerainty of Shah Isma'Il, to accept the 
ShVaJi tdj, and to strike coins bearing ShTah texts.-'^ Brd>ur, 
then, was the avowed vassal of the Shah of Persia, and it was 

< ^ E, G. Browne, op. cit., pp. 315, 379, 416 ff. ; HaiEmc*r-Piir|^Hta!l, 

' op. cifc., iv, 172 f. 

! ^ E. €5. Browiie, op, eit., pp, 404 ff., 418-19; MemmmoJ ptian 

I Sir Lucas King, ii, 68, 302. . Cf. Hammer-Piirgstall, <»p. eit., vi, 152 omes 

i Tii, 78 ff. 

® Tankh-i MmMdh od. Ellas' and Boss, 1B98, pp. 23H, 240-7 and iKdlifili 
for the status of Babur, Babur ' concealed the %'iis.salacc | i IJ, 

70-2 and 72, n. 3), and later writers liaTe tended to aefC|)t his stateiiieii | 
(cf. L. E, Rushbrooke Williams, An Empire Eitikkr of the SirfaHtk 
pp. 102 and notes, 103), and to regard Bfibiir as equal in statin to Slnlb 
v Ismail But, as Amir of Kabul and Qaiwlainlr, he was still an aidficrenf 

i of the Shl'ak sect (Farldun Bey, i, 350), and this fact accounts for 

I ' ‘ITbaidudlih Khan’s deseriptioii of him as iin iidkim-i 

i Kubulf etc. ;5!r. Rushbrooke Williams* somewhat Iaboiin*d fipabtfjm for 

his hero’s conduct in 1512 consequently falls to the ground {p. ins 1). It 
is of interest to notice Abul-Ea?E!’s omission of all mention of politica! 
relations between Bfibur and Shah Ismail, whose iwiiiie he inciitioiw but 
twice, once in an anecdote (A*T, i, 205) and the other time in recording 
th© rescue of Babur’s zanmu {AX* i, 85-6). 
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as a term of vassaldom that the word friend '’ was used to 

express the relations between Mughal and Safawi — a 

significance which both Mughal and English Writers chose to 

leave obscured.^ Babur's position was fraught with the 

utmost danger. He had gone against the Timiirid tradition of 

orthodoxy, and he was, in consequence, faced with a rebellion 

of his leading vassals, with the hostility of the people of 

Samarqand, and, owing to an attempt to maintain his 

independence, with the wrath of Shah Isma'il. So Babur 

lost Samarqand, to which ‘Ubaidu’llah Khan, an orthodox 

Siin7ii and a friend of Salim, succeeded.^ Babur then 

returned to Kabul and Qandahar w-as added to his territories. 

There he continued loyal to Shah IsmaTl and to the SliVah 

faith. These facts are a clear testimony to the Shah’s effective 

rule even in those parts. The evidence for the facts is to he 

found ill the statements of 'Ubaidu’llah Khan to Salim the 

Grim in 1514 and later years, and it would appear that the 

Amir of Samarqand was not merely the Sultan’s informant 

but also the leader of the Sunni opposition to Shah Isma^fiA 

The progress of events from 1514 — the massacre of the 

ShVah subjects of Turkey, the battle of Chaldir an, ending in 

the defeat of Shah Isma'^il, followed by the conquest of 

Sraa and Egypt, culminating in the cession of the Kliildfat 

"oE^^Ihe last of the Egyptian Abbasids to Salim the Grim in 

broth' 7 — indicates the continuity of Salim’s anti-Persian policy, 
was 

uns- ^ e.g. Memoirs of Babur, ii, 71 ; ct Abu’l-FazFs account of the relations 
layetween Humayun and Shah Tahmasp (AM. ii, 188 ff.), where ‘‘friendsliip ’’ 
sys carefully stripped of political significance. On the use of the word 
of“ friend ” in the East, v. R-. H. Charles, T/ie Apoayp/ia and Fse-udepigrapha 
of the Old Testament, 1913, ii, 86, 2c, and note at § 45 of the letter of Aristeas. 
Of. Xen. Oyrop. iv, 26 et pmsim i AX . i, 210. The idea of Yassaldom is 
not confined to the East ; cf. A.S. wine (meanings 2 and 4) ap, Boswortli 
and Toller, An A yujla-Baxon Dictionary. For this reference I am indebted 
to Mr, B. Bicldns, M.A., of Edinburgh ITnivensity. 

® Memoirs of Biibur, ii, 74 if. ; TariMiA- Basladt, pp. 2{)2-3 ; W. Ersklne, 
A History of India under Baber and Humaya^i, i, 322 ff. ; Rushbrooke 
Williams, op. cit., pp. 105-9 ; Paridun Bey, i, 346 ff. 

® Memoirs of Babur, ii, 77-8, and notes; Paridun Bej", i, 347, 350-1, 
360-2. Cf. Hammer-Purgstail, iv, 161-3, vii, 70 if., for Ottoman intrigue 
with Persian Sunm vassals. 
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akbar’s 


Mu^arhistomns attempted to belittle the significance of 
relations in their efforts to maintain the eqnahty of 
Humayun with Shah Tahmasp, and to show that the relations 
were even cordial. Erskine’s account shows this view to be 
ar from the truth and gives a full account of the severity and 
^digmty to which Humayun had to submit, but Erskine, too, 
was nnsled by the later Mu^al historians of the period, and 
WTote on the assumption of the equality of the two monarchs. 

that L ? it is remembered 

bat he was the Shah s vassal, who was forced against his will 

o perform a vassal’s duties and to submit to discipline ; and 
■ e , lahs unsuccessful amir to justify his failure, and to 
out once more to reconquer the lost mails of Qandahar, 
^abul and Dihh, as second in command to a roval prince.^ 
Qandahar was to be given to Bairam Khan as “the Shah’s 
irect vassal and held by him on the same terms as Humayun 

le f ^ Shah Tahmasp, whom 

if not ironv o^n f H^imayua as the ornament of ihe l^iilafat; again, 

rf , I, six, n., 136). Abu’I-Fazl does not 

AJiihuv, j ^ orT™ ^ ^ triumph, but interprets it as 

"'i ''P-foreL^+r or friendship renewed (i, 20S-6); the fact that Humayun 
' ’orsia^j.. , , “ account of his failure to his suzerain, and as 'his 

■■5tat,e of failure 

^’^^WurfttaS T^- acceptance of robes 

f,’ :y note on~Twi occasions ; (for the significance of the Wl‘ai v. 

107 ff . T f '“Stances of ^ilat in the Bible ”, ,/. Theol S., Jan. 1 922 

Persia Ti^Vr ^ +i * * ^^i^’cumstances of Humayun’s departure 

^‘'it is sianificatf^ distinguished auxiliary (i, 218). 
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held DililL^ This feudal relationship Mu^al historians skilf nil v 
concealed, but its effects are to be seen not only in tlie 
contimiaiice of Persian orders and decorations, but in the 
persistence of the term masnafLi imarat as a title of the throne 
of DihlL^ 

In Bairam Khan, then, we have the link between the Shah 
of Persia and his Mughal yMi^Mh-amlr ? Bairam Khan 
was a SliTah and a favourite amir of Shah Tahmasp, vhu 
treated him almost as an equal of Humayun, and wlien 
Qandahar was taken and placed under Persian control, it was 
Bairam Khan he appointed as Jmlr:^ Humayun was by nn 
means easy in his mind about the loyalty of the Khari-i 
Khanan to the Mughal state and ideals, and owing tu 
disturbing rumours in 1554, he marched in per^mi to 
Qaiidaharr'^ The Shah’s later references to Bairam Khan 

1 AX, i, 241, 309 ; Tab, E. cO IK v, 221 ; VL Erskine, op. cit., ii, 291. 
X.B. — Abill-Fazrs coiicealnient ctf the real reason of Bairam KLaii's 
appointment (p, 241), 

^ For instances see the wrher's paper ‘‘The Political HieoFy vi the 
Indian alutinv " ; Tni/h^. B. Ni-sf. N., 4th ser., vol. r, ]>. N.3, u. I. 

^ The translation of the word patU,<huh In* the word JChfpfnit seems to 
be a relic of the false identitication oi pad with the Hindi Pnd secna-^ 

to refer to a gift in return for service, and is rather a sub-kinidy than an 
imperial preiix. It seems to be closely connected with the idea t-f the 
German volk honlg and the Latin rfijuluK This idmit ifieat ion tnakes 
possible the combination of the term with the word ««o>, as in the 
of Timur (cf. H. Berericlgo, AX, (Tr.) i, 443, n. 2). The Bhiloloiry||j||||^‘^‘* 
word seems to he obscure, and this argument is based on Its his 
associations; cl. H. Hubsehmann, Fersiaehe pp. 35 (Xo, |r*^**h 

36 (Xo. 273); Vullers, o|). fit., i, 314«, 3!5ri. It is siurdlieaiit 
AbilT-Fazl uses the term Hhuhimhuh as an imperial title for the 
probably as a challenge to Persia {AX. prmim); cf. the Homan gi 
Consulship to Barbarian kings, e.g. Ootds in 507 {Gre^. Tar. HiA. 
ii, 'SSh '■ ■■■ 

^ Tak E. d- n V 221-2 ; AX. h 241 fXr. ii, 475, n. 1), This note ovC 
looks the fact that Abill-Fazl has spoken the truth by accident, 

Khan was not merely a pemma grata but a friend (i.e. a vassal) cj! tlic Sli|.h 
(v. mipriif p. 597, n. 1) ; cf. A*V. il, 172 (cowtm, W, Erskine, op. cil., ii, 5 Hi. 
It was Shilh Tahmusp, not ilfiinayrm, who conferred the title of Khun 
YfirA tmfmidr is a title more lypsca! of Persia than rd Bihli, 

^ Yak E. S B. T, 236; AAL i, 312 (foot of jjagoI-SlI; cf, Biurjlm 
Khan’s exemption of Shaikh GadaT from the ceremony of tudhn f.4*V. il, 
106). W. Erskine, op. cit., ii, 507, 
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tend to support the view that Humayim’s fears were not 
without foundation.^ It was, moreover, to Bairam Khan 
that Humayun entrusted his son and successor, Akbar, 
who succeeded, therefore, in 1656 under Persian influence and 
recognized, later, by B^farman of Shah Tahmasp, so once again 
the Mughals were faced with a Safawl hegemony as under 
Babur.^ Their opposition was to find overt expression in a 
conspiracy to overthrow Bairam Khan, who had already shown 
his appreciation of its existence in his treatment of Tardi 
Beg in 1556, and later of Pir Muhammad. The conspiracy 
came to a head in the zmidnah where Mughal feeling was 
paramount, and Akbar ordered the Khmi-i Kk dndn to hand 
over the symbols of his office {ivaMlatii'l-salfanat) and to- 
perform the pilgrimage to Mecca.^ He was to proceed bj" way 
of Nagur, apparently to go by sea from Patan. Akbar, or his. 
advisers, was suspicious as to the intentions of Bairam Khan, 
and Pir Muhammad went to Nagur to watch his movements.^ 
Their suspicions seem to have been justified, for he suddenly 
changed his route, striking north through Bikanir and. 

i AN. ii, 172. 

^ AN, ii, 170 fl. ; Bad. ii, 52 ; Tab. M. D. v, 276, ef. 342. Hh^farman,. 
which AbiiT-Eazl records, is clearly a recognition, and more than a letter- 
of condolence, as the Tubakdt-i bears out. The preceding relations 

— i.e. of vassaidom — were to be continued {AN. ii, 171). On the custom 
of the vassal giving his suzerain’s ambassador a Khil'at cf. The Story of 
AJiihur, ed. F. C. Gon 5 d)eare and others (Arabic version), p. fol. 1016, 
and p. n, 1026. It would appear highly probable that the Shah of 
■Persia regarded the appointment of the Khdn-i Khdndn of the Mughal 
Statue as within his personal patronage (cf. AN, ii, 237), and that the 
Kh^rCs duties were of the nature of Persian resident at the Mughal court, 
j't hat is so, the opposition to Bairam Khan is still less a matter for surprise. . 

^ For a summary of these events v. V. A. Smith, op. cit., pp. 42-44. 
>.B. — A-Y. ii, 100. There is strong indication that Bairiim Khan and his . 
arty contemplated rebellion and that it was only rejected after con- 
dderable hesitation {Bad. ii, 38-9). When he left for Mecca, Bairam Khan 
must have had a considerable following (Bad, ii, 40-2) ; cf. AW. ii, 96-9, 
104 n. ; Tab. E. & D. v, 251-8. 

^ Bad. ii, 39 ; Tab. E. D. v, 265-6 ; AN. ii, 100-1. The route is 
quite dear in the light of the second journey, Biyana, Kagfir, Patan. The 
contemporary movement of the Mughal forces at this point appear to bear 
no other interpretation, none of the authorities ap 2 >ears to assign any motive. 
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Muhammad Hakim and oilier relatives of Akbar, relying on 
Persian support.^ In 1574 Salim the Drunkard ^ was succeeded 
by Murad III (1574-95), whose main object was to secure 
the succession of his infant son from Persian opposition. To 
assure him of Persian support an ambassador was sent by 
Shah Tahmasp to the court of Rum. In the meantime, Shah 
Tahmasp died while the embassy was still at the Turkish 
court (1576).^ A disputed succession, aggravated by Turkish 
attacks and intrigues, involved Persia in eleven years’ chaos 
until Shah ‘Abbas was able to establish himself. Murad not 
only directed a force to attack Persia through Georgia, but 
also followed the traditional Ottoman policy of stirring up 
her Sunni vassals.^ Akbar ’was well acquainted with the state 
of affairs, for he was called upon to assist in restoring order, 
and he received an Uzbeg ambassador, whose mission was not 
improbably connected with the turn of events.® Persian 
interference w^as clearly out of the question. Moreover, 
Turkish prestige in Europe w^as clearly on the dechne. Her 
forces ^vere faring ill in Georgia, and in Rum itself there was 
much discontent which culminated in the assassination of the 
Sokolli toaztr in 1578.^ This news Akbar probably received 
from Hajji Habibullah and Sulpn JQiwaja on their return 
from Europe about this time,^ hence there w-as no fear of 
interference from Rum, so Akbar’s course w^as clear. The 
''Vr however, to be realized is that the Shah of Persia 


anti .* 

Pert*. 

Stat I 

^ A. Saiith, op. cit., pp. 119 ff. ; Bad. ii, 249 ff . ; cf. Babur’s position 
in Samarqand, 1510-14. 

an additional instance of Mughal antipathy for the Turk y. 
Tuzuh-i Jahangiri, Tr, H, BeYeridge, p. 2. 

^ Hammer-Purgstall, op. cit., vil, 67 1, 70 ff. 

^'Ibid., 74 ff. 

« AK. Hi, 211 ; cf. Tab. B. dj D. v, p. 407. Bad. ii, 139, 241. 

® AN. ii, 386 ; Bad. ii, 270. 

/ " For the state of Turkey, v. Hammer- Purgstall, op. cit., Bk. xxxYiii, 
Yol. yH, i s. 

' ® 1577 and 1579 respectively. Tab. E. S D. y, 407, 410. 
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regaitlacl the Mughal and that among 

the Murals there was a partj^ which was dispos'ecl to recognize 
this hegemony from motives either of religion or rivalry. The 
latter class is represented byMfrza Miihamniad Jjakim and 
his cousins. However slight, therefore., was the exercise of this 
hegemony, it was both irksome and dangerous to the stability 
of Akbahs power in India. In lo79hadcoiriehisc)|)portiiiuty 
of throwing it o:ff, and by the maJpMfoi that year the step was 
effected. ' 

Akbar’s policy towards the two great sects of Islfiin had 
been definitely non-committal, “ but this position was Ijy no 
means satisfactory to the Miislirnln in India, and gave rise 
to the series of disturhances which the proniiilgation of tlie 
malmir brought to a climax' in 1580-1.’^ As Persian siipj,)ort 


^ V. ‘Abdu’I-Fattab Fimian!, Tankh4 Gthln, p. lv| (ap. B. Dorn, 
MuJumimedamsche Quellen ziir Gesch. der SiklL KMrsierinnfkr Kri'fpkfkcH 
MeereSj t. iii) — 

jU iS^'k j^-5 
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The reference is to Jahangir in 1612, Cl. Is* Manucci, op. eit., ii,. 

128 If., 146 ff., especially "ii, 129. . j, 

- If his views inclined to either side it was towards the S/o' 
even as late as 1564, when he named his twin sons I\Iirza 
lliiza Husain {AN. ii, 236 ; Bad. ii, 69), Further, down to 1579 p".,;' rtf 
manded the loyalty of the ShVaJi qdzi of Jannpiir, and as a rr.-a! 
malimfy he W'as accused of open acknowiedgement of the SkVah 
alienate those of the Bunm creed (AA, iii, 273). Fnrtlicr, had 
professed ShVah view’s, the strongly marked ShPaJt phraseftlci'jfy » 
mal^ar wnuld have lost its force (v. sub., p. 607). He profjab 
heart Sufi, though somewhat vague, hut his own vagueness priniile 
philosophical basis of toleration (ie. of everjtliing excc|”*t fhdffii! 
and ultimately of his schemes of comprehension. 

® Mirza Muhammad Hakim and his cousins imy bo -^aid rn 
the Persian element in Mughal polities from the time of Bsilf.tnt f\h7 
fall For the extent of orthodox unrest v. Bad. ii, 276-7 ; \h A, >f«ii 
op. cit., pp. 77 f., 97, 110 ff., 185 ff., 190-7. 
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was not fortlicoming to tlie rebels; and Akbar was able to use 
his Hindu vassals, the revolt was easily suppressed*^ The 
heretical views of Akbar and his religious vagaries are 
insufficient to account for this outbreak in the face of the 
political issues involved ; moreover, the view is an anachronism 
due to reading the early history of the reign in the light of the 
Bm Ildh% for which AbuT-Fazl and hAbdul-Qadir are largely 
responsible. Both the geography ^ and the dramatis personm ^ 
of the rebellion render the view untenable, while Akbar's 
conduct at Kabul in 1581 seems to be conclusive.^ It was the 
value of Hindu support, combined with the desirability of 
religious comprehension, which led Akbar from the attempt 
to unite in his own person the leadership of the ShVah and 
Sunni, to the attempt to unite Muslim, Hindu, Christian, and 
Jain in one faith, ^ for Akbar saw, as Aurangzib did not, that 
political stability in India depended on retaining the goodwill 
of his Hindu vassals, and that fusion of the two elements is 
the characteristic feature of Mu^al policy.^ These con- 
siderations find their final proof in the immediate antecedents 
of the mahzar, in the language of Mu^al historians after 
1579, and in the w’-ording of the maJizar itself. 

For some years prior to 1579, Akbar had watched carefully 
the affairs of Rum, and he had taken a deep interest in the 
conduct of the four KJmlafd al-rdshidun, and his study 

main i,. 

the parts played by Eaja Todar Mali and Bajil Man Singh v. 
dinith, op. cit., ];>p. 186-7, 192, 201. 

combination was roughly the same as that which faced Hnmayun. 

. Vhieh was orthodox SunnT, Kabul and the Persian frontier, where 
1 V/¥lieIp could easily be obtained. (V. A. Smith, op. cit., cap. vii.) 
in Sarhe Persian faction and the reltgiosi of the Mughal State. 

Smith, op. cit., p. 201. Badaoni is significantly silent (ii, 

i.e. in the Dm IldM ; of. I. Goldziher, Vorleszi7igen ilber den Islam^ 

4 0, pp. 310-12. 

This argument, I submit, meets the' criticism and queries raised on 
dg^ous questions by Mr. S. M. Edwardes against my Political Theory 
c the Indian Mutiny’’ in the Indian Antiquary, Hi, 198 U., particularly 
203 (q.v.). For more immediate causes I must refer him to The 
jambridge History of British Foreign Policy, ii, 406-9. 



fniliiiiii 4 tt *4 ill tlie mifal of tin* kht^lmh in 1519*^ 

111 %rnttf!ii aim 15T9, the wonln KJifdlJnh 

and not only with reference to Akbar pemmalha 

Imt nf hh iineei^tor?i from Arhifiir it omiw as late as 
l>r,K. ill the PftmH'dinifi Trinl nf ih*^ Iuh// llie 
word is used ev«*ii by tiie orthodox NiooiT ‘Abdii- 

d-llailir of Fiadaond but the most Htriking rase is that of 
AbiVl-F azl in the Akharnmmh. The motive seems to he cdearly 
propHiniiiciist* and he appears to ine the word in three different 
senses, though distinction in some eases is dillirult to clefniin 
and there is a timdeney to confusion, %vliich is probably 
iiitentionaL 

First it is used in a sense closely approximating the orthodox 
Kjkalifatu RasiildUdh^ and coincides with the less orthodt'ix 
Ahbasid form lUiallfatiilWi.^ The view that Akbar was 
regarded as the Ivhallfali of the Faithful is supported by tlie 
use of the title mmniA-mumimn, in the malizar itself, as oim‘ 
Akbar’s titles. The second sense seems to imply tlw 
idea of one directly inspired of C4od.® The third sense is tlum 
the rightful heir.^ These ideas were .summed up in the 
general form IvJtallfatidl^zamdn. the Kh^dlfah of the Aue. ^ 
The constant reiteration by a Avriter of such an artifith, 


I ti, 


style as Abud-FazI cannot be without some motive, an 
motive w^ould appear to be anti-Ottoffian propaganda lu t w. 
A-kbar, when freed from Persian hege,mony, to staC 




as the KhaMfak of Hs age, thereby satisfying the tm 

^ V. supra, p. 60.% n. 8. AlsO:>-li\“. iii, 270 ; Bad. il, 26S ; fall 

V, 412. 

“ Cf. Al-Quran, ii, 28 ; v. 48 f., o3-5, 60, 78 (of Tiiniir'l, 

T. supra, p. 593, n. 2. 

‘ Bad. i, 5; ii, 8, 18, 273, 278. 

» AS. i, 6, 17, 24, 30, 75, 78, 99, 111, 117, 

232 (?), 245, 303, 305 (his), 312, 341, 346, 350, 


“'Vj' 

’W <.! tie 


365 ; 


120 , 

351 , 301 , 


-1 

18% 2rj!p 




302,, 


u, 1, 15, 19, 23, 27, 34, .35, -52, 57, 70, 100, 184, 344, 371 ; iu 
76, (6i.s), 252,. 268, 274. Cf. D, S. Margolloutii, *“ Tlie aiJ<l 
Salifah ” : ap. A Volume of Oriental Studies preseuied 
Browne, 1922, pp. 322~S, esp. .p, -327. ' 

« ^.V. i, 1.5, 19, 21, 203, 232(?). 284, 306, 322 ; ii, 14, 305, .352(11“;, 

^ e.g. AN. i, 1, 365, 


'rf'-f' 
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Timurid traditions.^ The troubles in Persia rendered any 
year after 1576 safe for the final step, as far as any danger of 
Persian interference was concerned. But an open renunciation 
of the faith would haYe disturbed Akbar’s ShVah 

subjects,^ so it was advisable to disguise the renunciation of 
Persian allegiance, and the result was a document which could 
be offensive only to those who realized its implication. It is 
significant that the mahmi of 1579 contains no single clause 
which an orthodox could not accept. 

The Mu^al in answer to a series of questions^ 

regarding the relative positions of a just king {sultan-i ^adil) 
and the mujtaMdm (the guardians of the Faith and Traditions), 
replied that a just leader {imcvm-i ^ddil) was superior in standing 
to all, including the mujtaJiidm, and must he obeyed. Akbar 
was mosif just {a^dal). The consequence is clear. But, even 
then, the limits of action are carefully defined. Where Ijtihdd 
was beyond dispute, not even the just Sultan could interfere ; 
and on all Ms decrees, the binding power of a verse of the 
Quran and the good of mankind remained to limit his power. 
Of wfalKbiMty there is neither mention nor implication. 
The maJizar m concerned with authority, not with doctrine.^ 
So Akbar was placed above the MtijtaMdm, freed from the 
religious and political control of Persia, and placed in the 
position of Khalljali — a direct challenge to the Ottoman 
preiiensions to the leadership of the Faithful. "With the 
" Ilain the maJizar has no connexion whatsoever. 

Fersia®^^ never recognized the act of independence and 

3 T 

* V. Y. A. Smitli, op. cit., pp. 416-17, and H. Beveridge (AN. Tr. i, 
294-0 Neither is really fair, for Abu’i-Fazl is usually attempting exact 
® lion by means of repeated metaphors instead of by abstract termino- 
19 10, further, both overlook the propagandist element, 

® !g. Muhammad Yazdi (Bad. ii, 276 1). 
religlAL iii, 268 ff. ; Bad. ii, 268, 270. On the position of the ^Ulamd 
of tl J. W. Gibb, op. cit., ii, 394 ff. ; for phraseology and arguments, 
p. 2'ai'erdi% Gonsiitnt tones Boliticae, ed. M. Enger, pp. r-l*. 

CarGontra Y. A. Smith, op. cit., pp. 178 tf. The opposition of Shaildi 
I’l-Nabi, MaM^drimn’i-Mutk, and other dissentients was probably far 
political than religious. 
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iv4>**‘d it dijikiiriarieallr and oecasioiiallY by arms, but it 
M,!" ii‘.t 'iimil that Balifidiir Shab II, as a last resort, 
f . Ml ! h! Akbar l\v a >ecret avowal of allegiance to 

V‘ ' 'i.) .io ! i!’.** fait’nA 

'i'L** of tbe Tiirkbli attitude, liowever, were 

i‘vr!i IfMniig, Evou a.t the rime Qutbii'l-'Dlii Ivliaii 

lilt l!a‘ Sultan of Uilm n- u |<u>>ibl,? objector.- and tlie 

ojf|nisitioii 4is long ns tliere \va< a ^fi'tghal pmlishali 

on the of Iblill, hoiioi* Miislim opinion in India tended 

til reiiiairi iiuMflerent to the fate of the at Kfim. 

That was tlie object of lineal policy, but the East India 
(Vnn|mny never realized its importance* Bahadur Slifil! II 
was, consequently, driven first into tlie arms of Persia, then 
from bis throne, and the Pur ii I- Kh ila fat was empty, so that 
the Indian Swim was forced to look to Rum. Within three 
centuries, tlierefore, of the promulgation of tlie r^^Myir 
separating the Mughal state from Ottomaii jiij’iclir! 
Sayyid Jamalul-Dm was able to heal the schiun in 4he 
Sunm worldA i 

^ A general reference may be made to the writt-r’s paper, "‘The IVilitsefel 
Theory of the Indian Mutiny,” partieularly pp. 83, n. I, and 85, also to 
Gamb, Hist. BrU. For, FoL, ii, 403-4, 4ii-12, 415-10, ' ‘ c 

2 Bad, ii, 274. • 

® For a fuller decelopment of this argument r, the writer's arfidA 
“ The Historical Antecedents of the Khihtfat ]^Io¥eineiit ’* in The Con- 1 
ieniiyorarij Mevim, May, 1022. On Sayyid Jamlilu'l-Din, v, 51. G. Browne, I 
The Persian Bevrjluiion^ X9.05-9r cliap. i. * 

31arcli, 1924, 



Rudaki and Pseudo-Rudaki 

By B. DEHISON RCSS 

§ 1 Eu'DAid, THE Poet. 

§ 2 Rod Aid AHD QatrIn.. 

§ 3 The Conteots of the Pseudo-ROdaki. 

§ 4 The Teheran Lithograph of the '' DivAN-i-RuDAKi 
§ 5. Eth^’s Collection. 

§ 6 KalIla WA Dimna. ' 

§ 7 Quotations prom EODAid in Bayhaqi’s History. 

§ 8 The Madir-i-May Ode. 

§ 9 Conclusion. 

'l^O genuine collection of Rfidakfs poems is known to 
exist to-day, and in the following article I have 
attempted to indicate how much of the poetry of Riidaki 
has been preserved and how much has been wrongly 
attributed to him in the Persian Anthologies. Although one 
of the founders of modern Persian poetry, and the author of 
a poetic version of Kalila wa Dimna, Eiidaki’s works seem 
unaccountably to have disappeared at an early date. For 
although Asadi the Younger in his Liighat-i-Furs quotes more 
lines from Rudaki than from any other poet, and although 
the Persian Farhangs abound in citations of single lines, the 
anthologists of the sixteenth century already complain that 
Rildaki’s poems are hard to come by. 

The life of the poet Rudaki has often been told in English, 
the most recent account being that of Professor Williams 
Jackson in his delightful Burly Persimi Poetry (New Y"orb, 
1920). The facts are few, and W'e only know positively that 
he w^as court poet to Nasr ibn Ahmad the Samanid, wdio 
reigned in Transoxania from a.d. 913 to 942. The dates of 
his birth and death are imcertain. He is said to have been 
born blind. It is needless for me to repeat here the various 
flattering allusions to his eminence as a poet made by other 
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Persian poets, as tliey lia..Te often been Cjuotefl, but the 
Arabic lines, which- have only lateh" afipeared in 
print for the first time, may be suitably reproduced here. 
Ill the liflhii on p.'62 of the text we read :~— 




(S-l LT u 




’'UU 


U . v,\ 






Had Jarir and Faraisdaq never existed, no fa^'cnirabie 
record of the Baufi JIarwftii would have survived ; and we 
consider the praises of liudaki the most permanent rcc-^ird 
of the Banfi Samand' 

There is one further source for the biography of liiidald 
wMdi I reproduce here 'bec<a use it .deserves more notice tlum 
has hitherto been accorded to it. In Bam'anfs ab 

Aiusdb ’vve read 

'W-.' ! 

oL5Cjl l_A [3-> 

illijj rf^’. Igi tJA 

w 

j’J ^*5^ d J jJili ft-lii 

oJ O'. cX 45^ d:* 

(3^.4 j 

^ ^dimt u§-Sudur wa Ayat m-Bunir, a history of the Seljiiqs, l»y 
Ar-Bawandi, edited hy Muhammad IqbilL E, J. tV. i;i!)b Memorial. 
New Series, rol. it, 192L This work was completed at the be^iiiniiig of 
the thirteenth century of our era. 

^ Facsimile published by the E. J, W, Gibb Memorial (rol. xx, 1913L 
lol. 262. 
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4^-.^ ji-iJ L ^jlS 

^ ^3 j^l L«-i>cJ 1 ^.4^ j3*)I\ Jk^»^ j 5^1 ^li ^ 

.4sl^_^i 4 jU j ^ 4.«^jl_25l i^ (aXJaa 

45A«ij^-*-1! ^4?L2]! Jif - 

• CJ ^**^***^' **^,ji“'^ (3*^ cX *A.»-*i?' 4-.P 4) 

^ 1 3 j 4 I d4 \j 3 ! •Xm.i 3 1*4.Lw^^ til As*^ 4 ] V 

jj3 J^i j\ 1)^3 

(j*p .j^ l/^ iJ)L— *" i jj^>“ (jjf^3 A«^l 

.rV4 4U. iJSj ji cl>Uj , j^j ^Jl i 

“His name was derived from Eudak, wMck is a 

district of Samarqand, and contains a village known as 
Baiij (or Binj)/ tliis village is the qutb or centre of Eudakj and 
is two farsaklis distance from Samarqand. Its most famous 
man is t lie melodious Persian poet, whose dmdn is current 
in Persia, Abfi ’Abdullah Ja'far b. Muhammad b. Hakmi b. 
'Abdur-Eahman b. Adam ar-Eiidaki, the Samarqandi poet. 
He wrote beautiful verse and had a racy style. He is said to 
hai'e been the first to compose excellent verses in Persian. 
Abu Sa'd al-IdrJsi the Hafiz says * Abu ’Abdullah ar-Eudaki 
was superior to all his contemporaries in Persian poetry 
[He received an liihdijat from Isma’il b. Muhammad b. Aslam 
the QazI of Samarqand, which was handed on by Abu 


2- On fol. 92, a, under 


LX 


.rselJl we read : Binj-i-Rudak is tke same 


as §M/?i-i-Rridak. Abil Saki al-Idmi says Rndaki was bnried there, and 
that he had visited his tomb. 
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'Abdullah b, Abl Hamza as-Sam«arfjandL We have not fuiiiid 
iittribiiteil to IHldaki any autlioritative Imdts, hut in view of 
the fact that I have found that he had a rimlya^ I did not 
think tit to omit all meiitioii of him.] Abul-Fazl al-BabamL 
tlip razir of b. Ahmad, the Governor of Khurasan, 

iisod to '-iiy : ‘ Kfidakl is ^uthout rival among the Aralis and 
Persians.' lUldaki died in tlie year a.h. '329/* ^ 

The passage witJiin brackets was for smne reason or other 
omitted by ^lirzn lltibamniad in his notes on the Chuhir 
Jlfiipiht,- From the context it would app^ear that the term 
riivuf^if refers to the subject of But in Arabic 

rinxlffut is the verb^iioun of both rCovl. a traclitioiiiH, and of 
rdirlyai^ a meniorizer ol verses. In Persiaip however, the 
term r«w;T is used also in reference to poetry. It must be 
remembered that SanPaiii confines his biographies almost 
exclusively to theologians, and it is therefore hardly possible 
that we have here an allusion to the fact that liudaki had 
a riien, or ‘‘ reciter ” whose business it was to memorize and 
recite the poePs compositions.'" Xizami hlrfizi tells us in 
MaqFila II, Anecdote 20, that Firdawsfs rain was a certain 
Abu Dulab,^ and we learn from the Persian Farhangs that 
the name of RudakPs rd ivi was ilaj or 3Irij (see below, p. 63lj). 
This circumstance makes it the more difficult to account for 
the apparently total disappearance of his nmmavl version of 
the Kalila im Bimna. I shall have occasion below to refer to 
the scattered verses of this romantic epic wliieli have becm 
rescued from oblivion, but in this place I may be permitted 
to c[uote from Firdawsfs ShOhiama what is certainly tlie 
earliest allusion to Rudakf s lost work. (See Turner ^^lacaiPs 

^ The well-laiown Taikiras place Ms death variously between a.h. 330 
and: 343. ^ 

2 Chahftr Ilaqdta, Persian Text, E. J. W. Gibb Memorial (xi, I, 1010), 
pp, 125-6 of Persian notes. 

3 It was Zhukovski, in his tine monograph on Anvari, who first ealied 
attention to the rawTs of Persian poets. See Browne’s fJhmn/ Iliaurj^ 
of Persia^ vol. ii, p. 373. 

^ See also Xoldeke, Das Iraiiische Nafionalcpos (Leipzig: and Berlin, 
1920, p. 27). kirdawsi also had a special copyist {uassdkh) by name 
‘All Daylam. 
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editioD., vol iv,, p. , 1750, lines 16 seq.,, and Molil’s edition, 
voL ■ yI, p. ''455.) 



^ J S (S j 


J 3 ^ 1^ »A„^ 0 U ^,S^3 — SCj ^ Cij^3 


3X ^ (S^J^ j3-^ 

i)^ — ly ^ J 
*«A.^i -Aj ^ ^ J) y* 4,*—.^ *A«,j Ai 1 . 4^.*^? 3 a3^ 

Ij o4jl- 5^ 1 j^ 1 4,114^4*4? !j ^X'S ^ 1 ^ L y^ ^ 


They translated Kallla from Pahlavi into Arabic as you 
may hear it read to-day. Up to the time of Nasr [ibn Almiad] 
it remained in Arabic ; but while this Prince Avas lord of the 
age in the \Torld, his powerful dastur, Abu-Fazl, Y^ho was his 
treasurer in respect of literature, ordered that the Pars and 
Dari dialects should be spoken, but his power \Tas of short 
duration. Later on, Y^lien [the Prince] heard [a recitation of 
Kaliia] an idea presented itself to him : wisdom being his 
guide in the matter. He expressed tie desire, both in public 
and ill private that some m^ffiSSaTof himself should survh^'e 
in tiie world. Ohosei>men were brought before Mm who 
read out the ivhole book to Rudaki, who set in order the 
scattered words, and pierced the pearls vLich had been 
hitherto entire/' 


§ 2. RtlBAKi ANB QaTeIn 

In 1873 Dr. Ethe published in the Nachnchten der Universitdt 
zu GiMingen an article entitled “ Rudagi, der Samaniden 


IJI4 


ECBAKI AKB;' ;P^E'CDO-R’UBAKI 

Dii-'htffr ill Avliieli lie printed tlie text (with translation) 
fif all riif quotations from lifidaki wliichdio had been able to 
di-ef tver sea.tteo*d through the pages of no less than twenty-six 
separate \eorks. This article has formed the laisis of all 
sulf'^epiient refereiirrs to ItOchilcJ in the works of European 
M-liohirs, and the lifty-twn quotations rif various lengtliSj 
ifii hiding eight have been generally arcepted as 

geiitiiiies' ■ 

The earliest source consulted hy Ethe was the Luhdh 
nh Jftr7/> of hlwfl, which was completed in ajk lt2^l hut since 
lies article was written much material lias hcetunc available 
to Eiiropwin scholars w'hich enables us to get iiear^.T to the 
tnitln I would mention especially the LHgkni-i-f ur$ id Asadi 
the Younger^ completed about a;d. and the Mj.vjam, 

of Shams-i-Qays ® completed about a.d. 1217. A third and 
highly important source is the sole surviving '\-oIurue id 
BayhafiiA liktmij of Mas^fnl the Gltoznavid ; but, t hough this 
work was -well known to Etlie lie ignored tlie fact that it 
contains no less than four quotations from itudaklA whiidi 
must, owing to the date of this work, namely aak iObCI, take 
equal rank as regards genuineness with the edtations in the 
■Lughai4-Fms. ■ 

The quotations from Bayhaq! wliich I print at the end of this 
article are certainly the most important extracts whiidi have 
been preserved to us of the qfmdas of liuduk! : for xisadi 
only gives isolated liEesJjpo^ii such poems. On the cither hand 
Asadi has preserved for us a complete quatrain, and m many 
as sixteen couplets of Rtidaki’s KuMa wa IJimufL 

^ Stibli Nu^muni in his *S7ier nh*AAjm saya that tlic <u*ati'airi 

Ojf- (No. 37 of Ethe) coaid never have been written In 

Rudaki's day. Yih Jiargiz Itildahl Icl znmftn ht Mnm unhln hc^ 

^ Apadl’s Keiq)crsiscJies WfMerbuch, ed. Paul Horn (Berlin. 1897). 

® Al-3Iu^jam fi Ma^ayM ash' dr Al A A jam, edited by Mirza 5fu!tanima<l 
and E. G. Browne, E. J. W. Gibb Memorial, vol. x, 1909. 

I myself owe this indication, to my very learned Persian friend, 
Mr. Taqizada. 
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Sliams-i-Qays, like Baykaql, also gives several consecutive 
verses in tlie course of his eighteen citations from Eiidaki^ 
which comprise twenty-nine hayU in all 

Since Ethe‘s article was published there has come to light 
in Europe a little inaimscript collection of forty poems, bearing 
t he title of D Jcdn-i-RiidaM. This collection turns out to consist 
nuiinly of poetns of Qatran, who lived one hundred years 
after IhldakL In fact, I have found all except five of the forty 
in one or other of the MSS. of Qatran’s Divaii.^ I shall in the 
following article refer to this collection as the Pseudo-RuiaM. 
Though this collection was apparently not known to Etlie, 
he had at the time of Ms writing Ms article on Modern Persian 
Literature for the Grimdriss der Iramschm Litteratur (vol. ii, 
Strasshurg. lS96--i904) learnt from the Jfayinrs' al-FusaJid 
tliat many of the poems attributed to Rudaki really belong to 
Qatraii. 

The copies of the a da An known to me are two in 

the British Museum (Or. 7894 and Or. 3246), and one in my 
own possession. The three manuscripts agree in every detail 
and from a note in the British Museum manuscript Or. 7894 it 
appears that the text is derived from a manuscript belonging 
to the Sipahsalar Mosque in Teheran.^ 

My own copy of the Dmdn'i-Rudaki w^as, like the other two, 
probably written during the second half of the nineteenth 
century. It contains forty poems in all, including two quatrains. 
My suspicions regarding the authorship of these poems were 
first aroused by finding that the first qmtda was identical with 
a qa^ida published by Schefer in vol. ii of his ChrestomatJiie 

^ The three MvSS. I have been able to consult are A. B.M. Or. 3317, 
B. BAL Or. 2879, and C. a MS. in the possession of Professor B. G. 
Browne, wliieh he kindly place;! at my chsposal. This MS. was formerly 
in the library of Eixfi Quii Hidayat, who has written many notes and 
additional verses in the margin. 

® Copie cle Boiideki, ancien poete Persan, d’apr^s im inanuscrit 
d’AIi Qouli Mirza. Ce manuscrit se trouve anjourd’hui (1890) a la 
Biblioth^que de la Mosqnee dn Sepeh Balar k Teheran. (It has been bound 
as The Divan of Kata ran.) 


Persfirte,^ innier the name of the poet Qatrfoi. I further foiincl 
that iny niaiiiiserijrt' eontaiiied the elegy written 1>y Qatraii 
on the oerasi<j]i of the great earthquake' at Tabriz. 1042) 
wliieli al>o printed by Seliefer (he, eli,). The iaeiiision 
this poeiii alone would be enough to prove that the colleetion 
had been wrongly ascribed to Rudak'L 

Seeing that complete Divans of- Qatriii e^dst in various 
recensions, it is unnecessary forme to enumerate the T/e/klms^ 
etc., in which f|Uotatioiis from his ])oeras occur. I would 
merely meiitioii in passing that whereas Shains-i-Qavs and 
‘Awf! give examples of his poetrVj AmkII 1ms imule no allusion 
to Qatraii in Ids dictionary, nor does Xiziifn! blriizi mention 
him in the Chahlr Afaqfda among the famous poets. The 
earliest dictionary which cites Qatrun is the Eis^'fh i I/ustiqu 
Yafaij^ which cpiotes one verse under tlie word tlr. 

E\‘en if Qatran's fame during the ■ eleventh eeiitur\' was 
confined to norrhern Persia, it is unlikely that lie was 
unknown to Asadi. who declicated Ids Karslfas^i tu 

Abu Dulaf, Governor of Arram one of Qat tan's [^airtms. 

It would also appear from the sedections made by both 
'Awfl and by Dawlat Bhfdi that Qatnln was especially noted 
for Ms play on words (/aJaosCf/) and his double rhymes: 
although, if we examine his whole divan we find he only 
exercises this gift in comparatively few of his iHiems. His 
qafiias as a whole are fine examples of the best style, and the 
fact that several of them have been accepted as the work of the 
great master Riidakl is sufficient testimony to their qua-lity. 

The chief sources of the life of Qatrin are Taqi Kiishi in 
the Khuldmi id-Ash/ar {B3L MS. Or. 3506) and the Majmr/ wl- 
F‘U§aM of Riza Quli Khan (lith., i, p. 466). The most important 
point in connexion with our present inquiry is the name of 

^ Schefer was the first European scholar to call attention to tiie poems 
of Qatraii, and he explains that he first became acquainted with them 
from a copy made in 1841 from an earty manuscript of Qatran’s lUvan 
preserved in Shiraz. 

^ See Saleman, “ Bericht liber die Ansgabe cles Mi*jar i Januili ” : 
Melanges ABlatiqim, St. P., 1888, p. 469. 
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Ms i)atrons. For on this the authorship of the qafidas 
attribiited,. t*o Ruclak! mainly turns. .■ 

Owing to exigencies of space, I must reserve for a future 
occasion a detailed discussion of Qatran’s patrons ; the 
object of the present paper being only to indicate what is 
at present known regarding the works of Eiidaki. I may 
niention, hownver, that Taqi Kashi places Qatran's death in 
A.H. 445, and Eim Qul! Khan in a.h. 465. From independent 
sources we know that Qatran was in Tabriz in a.h. 434 
(A.n. 1042), on the occasion of the great earthquake on which 
lie composed an elegy [No. XIII of the Pseido-RmlalX], 
and again in a.h. 438 (a.d. 1046), -when he met the famous 
traveller-poet Nasir-i-Kliusraw [see Safcir Ndma, Schefer’s 
translation, pp. 18 to 19]. 

Eiza Quli Khan [Majma^ iil-Ficsahd (Lithograph, voL i, 
p. 466)] says Qatran’s patrons w'ere Abu Nasr-i-Mamlan, 
h4zud ud-Dawlah, Abu Mansur Hasttidaii {sic), Fazliin, and 
Shah Manila n ; while Taqi KasM {op. cit.) says they were 
Arnir Abu Mansilr al-Mu'ammari (Governor of Azarbaijan 
for the Caliph Qahm), Amir Abul-Khalil JaTar, Abu d-Hayja 
Minuchihr and others. All these names occur in the qmtdas 
of Qatran, but it is curious that Taqi Kashi makes no mention 
of Abu Nasr ; and that Eiza Quli Khan, who knew Taqi Kashi’s 
work, does not refer to AbuT-Khalil JaTar, w^hose name occurs 
in so many of the qafidas found in the Divan of Qatran. 

Now^ it has been thought by certain Persian writers that 
the attribution of Qatran’s qamlas to Eudaki was due to a 
confusion between Eudaki’s patron Nasr ibn Ahmad, the 
Samanid, and Qatran’s patron Abu Nasr, to whom so many of 
his poems are dedicated.^ This theory is also enunciated in 
several notes in various manuscripts in the British Museum, 
wdiich space will not allow me to quote here.^ It appears to me 

^ ili/il Quli says this confusion led some to suggest that Uudaki used 

(^air.ln ” as tfiklmllus or poet name ! 

- These notes are written by Bahman ibn ‘Abdullah Mirza ibn Fath 
‘AH iSluili, a learned author and bibliophile, better known as Baba ud 
Dowlah. See Eieu, Suppl. Hers. MBS.j p. 138. 
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tliat such confusion, if it did ' occur., ' nould oiilj hare arisen 
by design, and certainly not by accident ; and I suggest that 
originally some man of letters in Persia, finding tliat very 
little had survived of Rfidald's work, was determined to 
siijipleiiierit tins deiieiency, and finding a rare divan of a 
comparatively little known poet, Qatran, selected the best of 
the !atte^^s qas’iilas, which contained the name of Abu Xasr. 
and mixing them with the few siirviviiig qaslilas of Eiidaki 
(none of which are dedicated by name to Xasr ilm Ahminl) 
produced a clFvan of Mudakf, part or all of which is represented 
by the PseAulo-RmlaM of Teheran. Oh the sixteen jioeins in 
which the mamthlk or patron- is mentioned in Pseyda-JidMIil^ 
all except three contain the actual name Abii Xasr, wliich 
tends to confiini my view -that there was a definite intention 
underlying the selections made from Qatrarn wlio indmle.s 
many other patrons in the course of his divan. 

The Teheran lithograph BivoM-i-RudaB, of which I shall 
speak beioWj goes a step further, and places at the Iiead of 
iiia^ny qcmdas the fictitious name of Abu d-Xhisr ibn Ahmad 
Samaiii ’h 

The Pseudo- It udakl contains thirty-eight qasidas, orghazals, 
and two quatrains. Of these sixteen contain the name of the 
mamduhf or patron, to whom they were addressed : — 


No. 

I contains the name 

Abu Xasr Alamlaa. 

No.. 

YII 



Abu Nasr lluliammad. 

No. 

Mil 

» 


Abu Xasr, 

No. 

IX 

JS 

■ 9) 

Abu Maiisilr Mas* fid. 

No. 

X 

y? 

99 

Mir Abu Xasr Muhammad. 

No. 

XI 

SJ 

S3* 

Mir Abu Xasr b. Mas^uci b. 

Mamlan 

No. 

XYI 

" JS ■ 

S3* 

ilir Abu Xasr. 

No. 

XYII 

■ J3!.' , : 

SJ 

Shah Abu Mansur. 

No. 

XVIII 

■ J.J 

S?... 

Mir Abu Xasr. 

No. 

XX 

JS ■' 

. 

Amir Abu Xasr. 
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No. XXIT coiitaiiis. tie name Abt' Ja’far Muiammad b. 

Ahmad. 

No. XXX.. : ’ . AbuNasr 

Xo. XXXIII 5 j 5 , ■ Abu Nasr Mamlan. 

Xo. XXXIT.. „ ' , ' , AbuXasr. 

Xo. XXXY , „ Abfi ' Xasr b. MasMd b. 

Mamlam 

Thus we see thirteen are dedicated to Abu Xasr^, whose full 
name was Amir Abu Xasr Muhammad ibnMas'udibn Mamlan 
ibn WahsudaiiA Professor Browne’s MS. Divan of Qatraii, 
which is only a selection and is not arranged in divan order, 
contains 203 qamlaSy 12 quatrains and one quotation from a 
masnavl, Xo less than twenty different patrons are mentioned 
in the various qai^ldas. Forty-six of these contain the name 
’•‘Abu Xasr”. Abu Mansur [Mas'iid, 'Wahsudan ibn 
^Muhammad Mamlan ibn Wahsudan ar-Eawwadi al-Azdl] 
is mentioned in twelve qasldas, while Abiil Khalil Jaffar is 
the mamdfih of twenty-two. 

Since I began my inquiries into the question of Eudaki’s 
poems my attention has been called to a rare Tadkira in the 
British Museum called the ilaykhana, which was composed by 
a certain Hasan Eazi b. Lutfullah Tihrani and completed 
about AM. 1040.2 In his article on Eudaki he points out 
that all the genuine Divans of Eudaki appear to have been 
lost. At the time of writing (i.e. a.h. 1025) he knew of five or 
six thousand verses in various libraries, but it was evident 
that they were all poems by Hakim Qatran, and that the con- 
fusion had arisen owing to the similarity of the names of 
their respective mamdulis. He then proceeds to say : — 

'' The writer of these lines, Hasan Eazi, has examined 
nearly twenty copies of Eiidakf s Divan, and having compared 
them with a copy of Qatran’s Divan, written in an old hand, 
there remained only a few qa^fldas, which seemed to belong 


^ ^lunajjim Bashi in tlie printed edition gives “ Bahsudan ’■ 
some MSS. of Qatran read ‘‘ Hastfidan 

' Or. "}5S7. See also Jfajma* ul-Ftisnha, vol. ii, p. 38. 
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genuinely to Eudaki ..and these .he. -has brought together." 
His selection consists of half a doKeii .qam-dm and twenty 
ruhd'Jfffti, 111 most cases he mentions the library in which he 
found these poems. 

I have traced all Iiis selected qafidas elsewhere, excepting 
the third, which he says he found in a majmrra, ‘'written 
three luiiKlred years ago {i.e. .eighth century of Hijra), 
and which begins : — 


iSJj J \ ^ ^ 

It is interesting to note that one of the libraries he coiisiilteci 
was that of I'tirnad iid-Dawlah, in Agra. 


. § 3. , The. Contents of the PsBvm-RuDA'Kj 

I propose in this place to print the opening verse of each of 
the poems . contained. i.n the^ Pseido-RudaB .for purposes of 
identification, giving (1) i^e mimduk or patron whenever 
mentioned ; (2) the nu.mber of bayts in the MS. ; |3) the 
reference to the pages and number of bayds in the Teheran 
Lithograph ^ ; (4) references to Ethe’s collection uith the 
number of bayts ; (5) the . reference to Qatranls Divan, 
mainly from B.M. MS. Or. 3317. In the case of Qatran I 
have not always given the number of bayts, as this varies 
in the different MSS. I have consulted. It will be observed 
that in many cases the T. Lithograph gives more ba}i:s to 
many of the poems than are to be found in the Psemh-Eiidakl, 
These additional verses are generally to be found in the 
Divan of Qatran. 

No. I 

IiaI if 


L-4a»:| 3jf,A ^ . 3 C.AJ4»' 




^ I refer to tbi-^ collection as T. Lith. A description of its contents will 
be found below (p. 6S3). 
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Bu Nasr Mam 39bayts. T. Litli., pp. 1 to 4, 
30 bajrfcs. Etbe No. 4. 16 bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, fol. 1&. 
Scbefer, Chres, Pers. 

No. II 

1 j ju jiji. ij ji xSl)\jC 

7 bayts. T. Litb., p. 5, 7 bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, foL 26. 
Some TadMras open with tbe second bayt : — 

iSj^j\ ^ jW: jlV 3 ^ 

1 ^ LLs- 3 1 J 

No. Ill 

if 

20 bayts. T. Litb., pp. 5 to 7. 20 bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, 
fol. 25b. 

No. IV 

fy* j, <—*^33 jX.lj C 

X4\ j jl 

14 bayts. T. Litb., pp. 10 to 13. 36 bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, 
fol. MK 

No. V , 

Lf^^[ 

4X3^ *3W^^ Cf-^ 0^ 

7 bayts. T. Litb., pp. 13, Qatran, Or. 3317, 

fol. 36a. 
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No. VI 

^ ^ id^wj 1 _,g! ji .u! jsl 

T. Litli., pp. 9, 10* 9 bayts. Qatraiij Or. 3317, 

No. YII 

jli cfi.-.* jl.i5d 

J i *^.7^ 

Bii Nasr Miilianimaci 47 bayts. T. Litli., pp. 18 to 
22. 49 bayts. Etlie, No. 7. 13 bayts, [Ouseley Add. 127.] 
Qatran, Or. 3317, fol. 67a, 

No. Yin 

jSi 4., Jjijj (JliU 

jiO. i > j'^i 0^^ -?• *^3 

Mamdilh, Abu Nasr. 23 bayts. T. Litli., pp. 22 to 26, 
40 bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, 686. 

No. IX - ■ 



jU=3 i j! j\y^ ^ 


Mamduhi Abt Mansur Mas^fid. 18 bayts. T. Litli., pp. 26 
to 29. 34 bayts. Qatran, Or, 3317, fol. 536 ; but reads jL7:>.l 

for jliill as first word. This is actually the seventeenth 

bayt of a qaslda found in all three copies of Qatrfin's Divan, 
beginning 
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9 ba}ds. 
foL 32a. 
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jb ^ j 

Curiously enougk T. Lith, also begins witk tkis seventeentli 
line, Skibli Nu'mam in Ms Shi^r id-^Ajam also quotes a few 
lines of tMs gus?c?a. 

No, X 

jC ^\ jj 3 ^ }i 3 

'Mamdibli^ Mir' Abu Nasr Muhammad. 29 baj^s. T. Lith,, ' 
pp. 30to 33. 28 bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, fol. 886. 

No. XI 


Almnduh, Mir Abu Nasr b. Mas'ud b. Mamlan. 12 bajdis. 
T. Lith., pp. 33, 34. Qatran, Or. 3317, fol. 92a; reads Sa'd 
for Mas'^ud. SthA No. 9 (6 ba 3 rts), reads second misra^ 

-3 ^ \ iS^ ^ , is^ r 


y 

^^3 <S j3J^ 4iU 

8 bayts. T. Lith., pp. 34, 35. 8 bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, 
fol. 986. 

No. XIII 

bb b j JLib 
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iVaw^.c?«Aj [Mill uiinmaclMamlaEl 29'baj4s. T.Litli^ pp. 35 to 
40. 49ba}i:s. Qatran, Or. 3317, fo.!.. 99av Schefer, C'kres, Fens, 

This is the elegy on the earthqiia.ke which kid Tabriz in 
.ruins in a.h. 434 (a.d. 1042). The line containing the 
7}Hmiduli does not occur m Psmdo-RudalM^ but in,T. 
and ill Qatran s Divan we read :■ — 

3'jJ ^ J o-jC 

At the time of the earthquake Abii MaiisCiij, son of 
Muhammad ilamlan, was Governor of Tabriz. Pseudo^ 
Rudakl ends with the verse : — 

(j 1 ^ i 

Schefer {loc. cit.) gives 46 bayts and ends with : — 

5b’. 5 b 

L t. * ^ 

No. XI? 

8 bayts. T. Lith., p. 40. 8 bayts. Qatran, Or. 2879, but not 
in Or. 3317. 

No. X? 

b' j* iS^ 

14 bayts. T. Lith., pp. 41, 42. 17 bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, 
fol. 1086. 
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No. XVI 

(S j?’^ ^ J t 

oyL. j J5C 

JfawwZil/i, Mir Abu Nasr, Shah Mamlan. 34 baji;?. T. Lith., 
pp. 42 to 45. 34 bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, fol. 132a. [35 bayts.] 

Cf. No. XXIII below. 

No. XVII 

j jU a..«l jli) jj, 

ci. i (j} 

Mamdiih, Shah Abu Mansur. 30 bayts. T. Lith., pp. 45 to 
48. 33 bayts. 

I have not traced this in Qatran, Or. 3317, or Or. 2879, but 
it occurs in fol. 785 of Professor E. G. Browne’s MS. 

No. XVIII 

(jl oAi i ^ 

Mmnduli^ Mir Abu Nasr. This qasidu contains two 
interesting verses referring to the defeat of the Amir of 
Mughan by Abii Mansur M%hsudan and Ms son Abii Nasr. 

74 bayts* T. Lith., pp. 48 to 56. 75 bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, 
fol. 141a (74 bayts), Ethe, No. 12.' Schefer,- Clwes, Pers, 

N.B. — At the end of the second mism' Ethe reads 

and T. Lith. ' . 

No. .XIX: ' 

y iS-ij (iJjj* (y oV 
oV <y~ iS^j 
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.5 ba}i:s. T. Lith,, pp. 55 to 59. 39 bayta. Ethcj No. 14^ 
3 bayts — oniy tbe first bayt agrees with Etlie, who tellKS us that 
the Sprenger MS. 1378 has 33 bayts. Ethe inadvertently 

omits iS^j from, the first mifra\ 

.For some MSS. Tead and ■ some 

Quoted by Shibll, SM^r ul-^Aja-nis i, p. 35. 


No. XX 


j jS^ c-iJj 4.1 

5 j-Soi l)\y j! cJtlj Cr* O' 0^ ^ 


Mamduh, Mir Bu Nasr. 33 bayts. T. Litb., pp. 59 to 62. 
34 bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, fol. 1436. 
ltbe, No. 1. 19 bayts. 


No. XXI 

<3^^ tr* jjj^ »3Uj dC. JLi. 

^ -iJUj iZ^jS^ 

Mamdiili, Bii Nasr. 18 bayts. T. Lith.j pp. 62 to 64. 
22 bajis. Qatran, Or. 3317, fol Mia. 

The lines giving the mamltlk are the following : — 

j^w jb^Jr^ 

^>3 isy. ‘J>y^ 
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No. XXII 


j>!^3 3 ji CL^^.^^l)3^ j? ^ 

19 ba}i]s; T. Lith., pp, 65 to 68. 35 bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, 
fol. 133^5. (37 bayts.) Btbe, No. 3. 8 bayts. 

SMbli, Slii^T til-‘Ajam^ i, p. 40. 

No. XXIII 

0 ^ <wilj jlj 0-^1 d4.jU JjSJ ^ 

0^ o^j 

4 bayts. T. Litb., p. 76. 4 bayts. Qatran MS., E. G. 
Browne, fol. 78& (4 bayts). 

No. XXIIIa 


(L^ ^ 


4 bayts. TMs excerpt from No. XVI has curiously crept 
in as a separate poem in Pseudo-RudaM. 

No. XXIV 

j\>j l \j ^ jiU 

82 bayts. Wlamdtih^ Abu Ja'far Ahmad b. Muhammad. 
;;82' bayts.,' "'.T. Litli., pp. 68 tO:75. . 84 bajds. " ■, 

I haye discussed the authorsMp of this qaslda below (see 
p..'640). 

No.XXV ■ 

, : 47.4^*^' dAj 3 Alt' 
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, 9 bajd-s. T. pp, 76, 77» . 9 bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, 
fol. 173&. This is possibly dedicated to Amir Fazhin, halim 
of Gaiija, who w:as tak,eii prisoner while attackiiigthe Rlimis 
and was released by the efforts of Abfi Mansur.. 

No, XX¥I 

, ■ 8 bayts. T. Lit-li.j'pp. 77, 78. . 8 ba}ds. Qatraii, Or. 3317, 
fol. 174a. Ill Qatran MS., E. G. Browne, fol. 64a, Riza Quli 
. lias made the following note . 

^ \ 42_Ji>- i^s3\ 

guy — a button, angula = a loop. Juj \j3\3 

No. XXVII 

ijW 

6 ba'^ls. T. Lith., pp. 78, 79. 6 bayts. Qatran MS., 
E. G.B., fol. 65b. ' . ’ 

... I cannot refrain froni 'Cinotingl^^ last ' bayt in wiiich the 
poet makes wine-bibbing an excuse for Ms brevity and promises 
to ivrite a longer poem on the morrow, when he has said his 
prayers. 

^ 0 )^! y' 

No. XXVIII 

i\j^ j\ 
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41 bajrts. T. Lith,, pp. 81 to 85. 44 bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, 
foL'i79&. ■' ■■ \ 

1^0 Mamduh is mentioned, but there is evidently an historical 
allnsion in the following lines pointing perhaps to a Seljuqid 
patron. , 

I ^\j) 

iS'\^ J 4I1>J^L»U4aJ 

No, XXIX 

jl ji i}>j ^ ^.-^1 j j! J <^<>1 j jl 

7 ba}d;s. T. Lith., p. 90, 7 bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, fol. 181a. 

The last line is worth quoting on account of its striking 
naivete. 

\jy A** 


No. XXX 

(3^*^* 

jb JC; j fj 

Maniduh, Abu Nasr, 34 bayts. T. Lith., pp. 85 to 88. 
34 bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, foL 1816. 

Contains what appears- to be,, a ■ personal allusion. 

Ls^Ia ^ Ai ,■ |J)Lsi;J^«5> ' 

jl A 
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No. XXXI 

Csl jUli. iS^ 

y ^ ^ ij 

10 ba\i:s. T. Litli., ji. 89. 10 bayfcs. QatraH, Or. 3317, 
foL 182a-. 

No. XXXII 

y <s^ iS^ j. 
y. ^ y ci^"* ^ 3^ 

10 bayts. T. litb.j pp. 90, 91. 10 baji:^. Qatraii, Or. S317, 
fol. 181a., . 

TMs poem is printed by Scbefer, he. dt, 

Tbe last line is worth quoting. 

0 jf=-*^ y (S3'^ 

I take in the first hemistich to read hahi = a quince. 

May the face of your enemies he dejected like a quince’s ; 
May your face be cheerful as a rose’s Avith success. 

No. XXXIII 

iS 4.* ^ jl 5jSi Ijb^ 

M ami all, Abu Nasr Manilan. 41 bayts. T. Lith., pp. 91 to 
95. 43 bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, fol. 1916. 
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No. XXXIV 

(ijbW y ci^=r 

3Iamduh, Ahii l^aBT, 82 bayts. T. Litk, pp. 95 to 98. 
32 bayts. Qatmn, Or, 3317, fol. 192&. 

Written apparently on the occasion of the 'Id uz-Ziiha 

4.L^2sc>- y ^ 

b * 

iS}^ <5% 3-Xs- (jy j«*. 

Variant in Or. 3317. 

cSjU^I (Sjj-f y W 

No. XXXV 

>y^y(A ^ ^ cr“-^" (Syj 

B'lmuiu^, Abu Nasr b. Mas'ud b. 'Mamlan. 36 bayts. 
T. Lith., pp. 98 to 101. 34 bayts. Qatran, Or. 3317, fol. 1936. 

No. XXXVI, , 

^\xi^ j\ (^1 j\Xa (itSCy (J.> 

J'U:^ ^ ji ftOj \j 3 ^Ij! 
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4 bayts. T. Liti., p. 105. 4 ba\*ts. Qatran MS., E. (1. B.. 
786. 4 bavts. 

No. XXXYII 




A,.*-***.} 

4 bayts. T. Litli.j pp. 105 to 107. 18 bayts. Or. 3246, 
foL 2S5a. A marginal note (apparently in the hand of Baha iid 
Dawla Balinian) says: ''These' niasnaTi verses belong to 
Ziiliun, and have been attributed to Qatran. and Efidak'! : 
but experts will realize that neither of these ' masters ^ 
would have expressed such sentiments.*^ 

No. XXXYIII 


X 1 {Sy>: iSy. 

-''1; 


6 bayts, , T. Litln, p.. 102. 7 bayts. .Dawla.h S.hah says this is 
part of a long qafiia, Tliree additional bayts are sonieti,mes 
quoted, but not more. See further. remarks below. 


Quafyrmm 
No. XXXIX 


' ^ Cj ^ ji \ 

cj j'C 4.1 1 
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No. XL 

r-. 




cla^SC^ 

CJi^ cUi> uVi ^<S '}') 

T. Liti., p. 108 . 


§ 4. The Teheran Lithograph 

Altlioiigh tlie so-called Dwan-i-R'iMah% litLograplied in 
Teheran in a.h/ 1315, is even less authoritative than the 
MS. Pseudo-Rudakl, I think it may be well here to describe 
its contents ; for it not only contains all the poems found 
in the MS. collection, but also thirty-four additional poems. 
The Teheran Lithograph was known to Shibli Nu^mani, who 
has utilized it in his exhaustive account of Rudaki in the 
SM^r uP^Ajam. The Teheran Lithograph' contains 114 pages 
of poetry and 11 pages of introduction. It was edited by 
Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. ‘All Amuli, knowm as Sadr 
iil-Kuttab, and was dedicated to Prince Faridun Mirza. 
The contents of T. Lith. are as follows : — 

(1) All the poems found in Pseudo~Rvdak%. 

(2) Fifteen poems quoted by Ethe, but not in Pseudo- 
RudaJd, namely, Nos. 2, 6, 10, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
26, 27, 28, 29, 33, 35, 36, 37, 41, 46, and 47. 

(3) The four poems quoted by Bayhaql. Only the third 
(Bayhaqi, p. 452) is quoted in full Of the first (Bayhaqi, 
p. 219) only three bayts are given ; of the second (Bayhaqi, 
p. 287) only two, and of the fourth (Bayhaqi, p. 751) 
only seven. I am inclined to think the editor has not taken 
his quotations direct from Bayhaqi, but from the Tadkiras. 
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eubaki and fseddo-budaki 


(4) A lug'hz wlijcli is not giTen by Etbe, altlioiigli it occurs 

in Lubdh-uhAIbab. . 

jLJ ^ j^i 

ij}^^ (5^^ ApU J:> ^iU 

(5) Eiglit short poems wMch are found under Rudak'fs 
name in the later xlntiiologieSj and of which three are quoted 
byShiblL 

The introduction to the T. Lith. adds nothing to our know- 
ledge of EixdakL while the dedications placed at tlie head 
of most of the poems are hopelessly disingenuous, as the 
following examples will show. 

The numbers refer to the list I have given below of the 
contents of the Pseudo-RuiaM. 

No. V. Aiiifr Abu Nasr Muhammad Samanl. 

No. VIL Sultan Abu Nasr Muhammad ibn Ahmad 
Saniaiii. 

No. XL Amir Nasr ibn Mas'ud ibn Mamlfin as-Samanl. 

No. XIII. '' On good counsels, admonitions, and 
advice.’’ This actually an elegy [by Qatraa] on the great 
earthquake at Tabriz ! 

No. XXIL Amir Abu T-Fath SamanL- 

No. XXIV, “ In praise of Wine.”. It is curious that the 
editor has not reproduced the anecdote in connexion with 
this qasiia which is prefixed in all the MSS. of the Pseudo- 
RudakX (see below, p. 641). 

§ 5. Ethe’s Coeleotiox 

Having thus described the contents of Pseudo-Rildak! 
I wish to call attention to some ' of the poems collected by 
Eth6 which do not occur in Pseudo-R fidaM* 

No. 2, which Eth4 took from the Bodlein MS. Oiiseley 198 
(fol. 175), begins 
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>Xi ^ iL**^ 3 (Jiiaj Lj * 

Now tHs is the only extract given by Ethe wHcb contains 
a mamdilJi, or patron^s, name. Line 12 be reads as follows : — 


Etbe failed to detect a personal name in this verse, and 
translated it as follows :— 

Und bocbsinnsvoll so bocb sicb scbwingt, 
dass, wenn sein Siegerglanz sicb trifit, 

Sicb selbst die winz’ge Miicke blabt und 
Mit dem Himmel misst, dem bebren ! 

[j^ Jii is represented by ‘‘ Sein Siegerglanz 
The second misra^ should read : — 


5 ^ 

xi) tjlc"! ^ j ^ 

Which I would render by :— 

Abu Nasr whose sublime thoughts 
Make great things greater, 

Makes the high heavens seem low 
In comparison with his judgments. 

This occurs in T. Lith., pp. 14 to 17, and contains 34 bayts, 
as against Ethe's 25. 

It is also in Qatran, Or. 3317, 26 bayts. 

No. 5. — I have not traced elsewhere. 

No. 6. — This qaslda is to be found in the T. Lith. (pp. 8, 9), 
where only 15 bayts are given as against Ethe’s 25. It is 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1924. 
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taken fiom the HGfl Igtmth caHj I think, he accepted as 
the work of Kudaki.^ It begins':— 

jUo <5-^ 3j 3 3^. 

3^ jlU ch'^ jiu.O 

This qastda has one .very important. Terse, which contains 
the, nanie of IMdakf s 

■ (Sti, ^ csi \j f^i>33 y 

3 J>, OlJ 

This bayt does .not occur in T, Lith., 


■ Ethe reads for 

, Now, in several of the great. Farhangs, such as, the SasMil, 

we read' under the word or ^^5 this was the iianie 
of the mie’l of EfidakL 

The following verse of Efidak! is quoted :— 



Oh, Maj ! now learn my poems by heart and recite them ; 
I supply the heart and the reflection — yon the body and the 
tongue. 

The Farhangs also quote Shams4-Faklm, %tIio says - :— 



^ It i$ ak*o included among the half dozen qumdas winch the coiii|)IIer 
of the Ma^khflna regaide I a- genuine (see above, p. 020). 

- Shams-i-Fakhrl of Ispahan compiled a dictionary (aj>. 1344) in the 
coarse of which he himself composed verses to iibstrate the use of rvords. 
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No. 8.— Etli6 says two bayts of tbis poem are given by 
'Awfi, but they do not appear in tbe printed text. 

No. 10.— In T. Litb. (pp. 79 to 81) bas 27 bayts. It is 
found in Qatran (Or. 3317, fob 173a). Tbe mamdivh is Abu 
Mansur... . ‘ ■ 

No. 15.— Etbe gives 3 bayts. Qatran MS., E. G. B., fol. 366, 
bas 32 bayts. 

No. 16.— Tbis elegy is undoubtedly genuine, as it is found in 
Baybaqi (p, 751). Etbe only gives five bayts, wbicb be bas 
taken from tbe. iTa/t Jg'.Zm. : 

Tbe Teberan Litbograpb (p. 104) bas seven bayts. 

SMbli {SM‘r ul ‘ Ajam, yoI: % p. 35) says tbis was written 
on tbe deatb of a Vazir’s son. Majma' ul-Fiisahd says that 
Sbabid Balkbi and Muradi also composed elegies on tbis same 
youtb. Baybaq! gives twelve bayts. 

In Etbe’s first bayt for we should read 

No.:18.— ''v.' 

Tbis occurs in ‘Awfi and in tbe T. Litb., p. 18. 

No. 30.— These two bayts are from Dawlat Sbab. In Etbe’s 

version cJ! and tbe 


last word sbould read , an old word for “ beaven ’b 

Nos. 31 and 32, according to Etbe, are from 'Awfi, but they 
do not occur in tbe printed text of tbe- Luhab-ul-Albdb. 

No. 51. — Tbis is tbe only verse in Etbe's collection wbicb 
occurs in tbe Lugliai-i-Furs. Etb6 derived it from Vullers’ 
Lexicon. Yullers cites it from Lughai-i-Haliml. 

No. 52. — Tbis is tbe only verse quoted by Etbe wbicb occurs 
in Sbams-i-Qays (p. 439). Tbe correct version is : — 
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43 ^ 




§ 6. KalIla wa Diiixa 

fnrtl! preserved by AsadI ve mav now add a 

t]m n'r f ?T ® recently acquired manuscript in 

-Uuseuni. Tile manuscript is numbered Or. 7SG3, 

^*^*^*^ works, diiefly etliical, in 

* w. prose and verse. It was WTitten in a.h. 701 . Tiie last 

;r nmum, and contains the two 

A’oIiZa u-a Dimna, wMcli, in view of 
of tl in tlie mmal metre, and also in view 

onot-i+i irianiiscript, we ma_v accept as genuine 

quotations from Rudaki’.? Io.st Masnavl. 

fol. 605 

lO' d oSis "Ij jl ijj ^ ^,1 ^ j| ^L^i; 

■'hC.-*-; Ij .Ijs jUj J, jJuI i 

^ .A.1 

->’ <> j: A -C* Jl » o.^jj <j^ J-*-' I cr'' 


fol. 825 


Cj* fli_p. X iJl jljj 
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§ 7. Extracts from Bayhaqi ^ 

^ p. 219 

I ilu . yj 

i^** jA-s, j jjo,; ! ^ jLf" I 

^ I Juj jI: 

U; ^J^J^ \ jb:> S' p\A]j ^ ! 

b f <C ^ >j j jLo I J j_^ 

p. 287 

_r“ b “Ua 

S''Ai‘ S jl"l jj jJL;I llu. ^ j 

^ I jb jtjA jl j!_^ jl 

Ij wij a; ib wb Mj^ jj^ o**; jl i j) 

p. 452 

^riT^ ^ . ■ 

-31^ _;=^ 1: ^ jlj^ ■^> S^ (J 15^* j 

jlj:i 4^ J^l Ij J-1 ^ 

jt* J jU) jO.) I ^\jj- (Jj (Z)‘XJ^ J b jJb*! ^1 ^ 

j!^) l~ j\SC (^j jl jlS. jib (b*! b" 

^ The pages refer to the Calcutta printed edition. The blanks on p. 219 hayebeen 
supplemented from B.M. Or. 1. 
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^‘L5^ j3^, 4,^ 

p. 751 

Bayhaqi : 

jjlgj 

jj ^jaSC^ ,^'1 

a^,j| J / 

j_jl«U. USbl)* ji 

^ ^y. “ 

i,,#! 1 u.4lj (juj ,^0 ! ebJtj 



iSj^J •5_y-w*«j ^ 


(ijl cSjU b cS^ 

j.^ 

<Sj\ jL y ^ 

4^, j! jt 

{Ji _jl ^ ^ ^ j 

' J % o--! <Li 

Sj^ jW^ 0,^5^ aU izJi 

ci (3>§ **^ (J (5 ^1 i 


ci^ 

t^jLuSCj j c5jb> j) 

cJ^ aL.*^ L 

{Sj^^ 3 (Sj^^jy 3 

iiJ^ jjj\ 


§ 8. Madie-i-May 

I had originally intended to print this in full, but 

owing to the exigencies of space, I have decided to confine 
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myself to a discussion of its authorsMp, only quoting a few 
of the bayts which throw light on this point. 

Madir-i-May ’’ is found not only in Psendo-Riidaki, but 
also in many TadJcims under the name of EudakL 
Now in all the MSS. of Pseudo-RudaJcl an anecdote is 
prefixed explaining the circumstances which attended the 
composition of this qaslda ; it is, however, to be noted that the 
Teheran Lithograph entirely ignores the anecdote ; and this 
leads one to inquire whether the Pseudo-Riidakl of the 
Sipahsalar Library in Teheran was known to the compiler of 
the . Lithograph edition. . 

The anecdote prefixed to this qasida runs as follows : — 


(jf, ‘Xf' 

^ J iLi -^L) C 3>S ‘Ci-J* 3 

**t I . ^ ■ ■ (Ml*: ** If . 

CLdl iji^ ^ J 4Li5^4i 4.J 


When Abu JaTar Muhainmad b. Ahmad was Governor 
of Transoxania, he, being in Khurasan, drank a cup of vine to 
the poet's memory, and sent the poet a second ciij), sealed up, 
with a message saying : ' I have drunk a cup in remembrance 
of you, and am sending a cup as a souvenir.' The Hakim 
thereupon recited this qasida extempore, and sent it to the 
Governor, who rewarded him with a thousand tumans," 
Riza Quli in his original draft of the Majma' id-Fusahd 
attributes this qasida to Rudaki (see B.M. MSS. Or. 3524, 
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fol. 1866), but in tlie litliographed edition (ioe, e/6) luis added 
in tlie lieacliiig the following words 

O c3.t^ 

i,e. after eandul leseareli it lias been established tliat 
tlii^ fjfiHirhi is hr Qairaii ^-Hidayat*^ (i.e. Rizil Qiill Klifnn 
whose WHS llidayat). 

We do not krniw liizu Qul! s antliority for Ids statement, 
and I Jiave not found this qmtdu either in Qatranhs divans or 
aiiKU'ig the jXHmi.s attributed to him in the TaiJIdrm, 

As to tJie iilentity cd the Governor of Transoxania to whom 
it is dedicated , the anecdote prefixed tt> the qufiin gives his 
name as Abu Jatfar iluliammad ibn Ahmad, whereas in the 
body of the poem he is called Abu Ja'far Ahriiad ihii 
MuhamiiiacL It may be noted that the Kmujfi Abu Ja’far 
is more commonly followed by the name Jluhammacl 
Xow there was a certain Abu Ja’far IWiihaininaii ibn 
Ahmad who was uncle to iJ^uh ibn Nasr the Saimlnirl I a;!>. 942 
to 934). There was also a certain Ahmad ibn Jluhamiiiad wlio 
was sipalisalar of Khurasan under Xasr ibn Ahmad, and who 
revolted against Kfih ibn Nasr in a.b. 946 (see Ibn al Athir, 
voL viii, pamm)^ but Ms patronymic 'was Abu *AIL Jioth these 
men were as we see contemporaries of Budakl, but the 
evidence that either of them is intended is not conclusive, 
Rfidak'is name occurs in the following verse 



4iUj 


It is no matter for wonderment if Rtidakl in such circum- 
stances is beside himself with wmnder and remains astoiiisliecid' 
My Mend, Mr, TaqMda, expressed Ms opinion to me that tlit\<e 
lines could not be by RtdakI himself. On the other haiicb 
there are two lines which, according to two of the 
contain the name Mamlan, and may account for Riza Qulihs 
note referred to above. 
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Line 61 '.reads ■ 

J C^J 

,, Line 77 reads : — 

oM ^\^j, ! 

If this paida is by Qatran, the Abu Ja'far referred to 
might possibly be Muhammad b. Dushmanzar, known as Ibn 
Kakwayhj who annexed Kurdistan in a.d. 1023, but it is in 
any case a patron not mentioned elsewhere in Qatran’s Diyan. 

§ 9. Conclusion 

111 conclusion I would claim that the foUo^ving poems and 
extracts and lines may be reasonably attributed to Rudaki. 

(1) All the quotations in the LughaC-i-Furs. 

(2) The four poems quoted by Bayhaqi. 

(3) The six couplets in the TulifoZ ul-Muluh from Kalila 

i€a Bimna. ■■ 

(4) The twenty-nine bayts quoted by Shams-i-Qays. 

(5) The famous '' Miiliyan ’7ode,^ 

As Professor Browne has pointed out, various opinions have been 
held among the Persians regarding the quality of this little poem. While 
it calls forth the highest praise from no less a man than Nizami ‘Aruzi, 
it meets with the severest criticism at the hands of Dawlat Shah. (See 
LHmtry Histonj of Persia, vol. ii, pp. 15-17.) 

The fact that this poem is attributed to Rudaki by the author of the 
Chulidr Ma Ma, is perhaps a sufficient guarantee of its authorship, though 
curiously enough Minhaj-i-Siraj, the historian, writing only one hundred 
years later (a.i>. 1260) attributes it to a much later poet, namely Amir 
MuizzI, %vhose patron -was the Seljuqid Sultan Sanjar. (See Raverty’s 
translation of the TahaqdUi-PIdsiri, pp. 153, 154.) 

That ^iwfi should not have quoted these famous lines in his Lubdb 
uI-AIbab, is possibly due to the fact that, like Dowlat Shah, he did not 
admire them, though such considerations did not prevent Dowdat Shah 
quoting them. These verses are also quoted by Hamdullah Mustawfi in his 
Zafcv/XfiMa, (See B.M. MS. Or. 2833, fol. 2646.) 
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(6) , No. ,6 of Etlie’s collection (see p. 635 above). , , 

,(7) Tlie eleven quotations given by. 'Awfi in tie Luhdh 
lil-Alhab. 

Tiiere remain, as of doubtful authorsbip, eighteen extracts 
quoted by Itlie ^ and eight others in the Teheran Lithograph. 

1 Kos. 5, 8, 11, 15, .2.5, 30, 31, 32, 34, 38, 39, 40, 48, 49, 50, 5i, and 52. 
I ha\-e not taken into consideration the rxihdHfjimt which hav.e lieen 
attributed to Rudakl, sf€e,m.g that this form of verse is notoriously give.ii to 
wandering from author to author. There is, ho^vever, one eo.m,p.|ete 
quatrain among the quotations .in the Litghat-i-Ftirs, though it has 'been 


split up. in to two separate citations in order to illustrate the W’0.rcl3 

a crow, and oil-press. 

LA 




Cf- jj ijbli. d5^ 


which may be freely rendered : — 

My son, we mortals are the sp.ort of Fater 
We are I’ne sparrows, Death the bird of prey, 
: ,.y As e'cery ilower fades: or soon or late 

Beneath Deatlbs oil-press we are cast away, ■ 
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THE “yUZGHAT” INSCEIPTION BEVISED 
Our knowledge of tie Hittite vocabulary is now sufficiently 
advanced to allow us to give an intelligible translation of 
the so-called Yuzgliat inscription, in spite of its mutilated 
condition. Tliere are few words of wMcb the signification is 
still unknovii. It contains more than one curious legend, the 
first of which relates to the magical restoration of certain 
women to life. 

I can now explain the verbs smiezzi, samesezzi^ khuhzi, and 
irMiawd^ Rev. 37, 38. Sanezzi means to kindle ’’ or light ’’ 
a fire, samesezzi to extinguish hhuhzi to /^mutter” or 
intone ’’ a service, irJchaizzi to worship prostrate 
oneself In the Code of Laws the causal samenuzzi, samenzi 

signifies to free from forfeit ” (Hrozny, p. 134) ; in 

KTB, ii, p. 26, 26, the word is written samimmmizi he 
empties In KTB, iv, 68, 20, irhhanzi seems to signify 
‘‘offer” libations, and irkJms is used of “subject” seas 
(Hrozny, HKB, i, p. 100, L 17). 

The whole paragraph of the Tablet in which these words 
occur may, accordingly, be translated as follows : — 

34. I GIS BANSUR u-nu-wa-an-ta a-na AN UD 

1 dish as furniture to the Sun-god 

da-a-i I GIS BANSUR u-nu-wa-[an-da] 
take; 1 dish as furniture 

35. a-na AN Te-li-bi-nu ■da-a-i ma-a-an AN-lum 
to the god Telibinus take ; when the god 

a-sa-a-si zi-in-ni-e . . , 

you ham seated comflete [the cermno^iy]. : 

ne-khii-uz me-khur-ma DUK pa-akh-khu-i-na-li-az 
And at the evening hour from a brazier 

pa-akli-khur pa-ni AN4im da-[a-i] 

the fire before the god take. 
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37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41 


42. 


43. 


44. 


, , ..THE: 'iTUZGHAT INSCKIPTION ' EE¥iSBB ^ 

sa-ne-iz-zi' .sa-me-se-iz-zi-. ■ nil .SAL SU-GI 

It burns up {&) is extinguished ; then the priestess . 
be-el ,AN4im' .kLu-uk-kii-iis 

of the lord of the gods ■ tke service 

kliii"ii.k-zi„ II. 'SU ir-klia-iz-zi ,■ BIT AX-Iiin 

intones; .. twice she kneels. The temple 

klia-ad-ki iia-as-ta kliat-ra-a 

she closes. Then forth 

■ . ii-iz'FA a-bi-ya UD-ti .■ ii-ul ka-it-ki 

she comes. There diirimg the day nothing 

i-ya-zi 
she does, 

ina-a-aE lii-’iik-kat-ta be-el AX-lijii ]>a~iii 

When it is light the lord of ike gods In fore 

AX-liiii fH)-iz-zi sa-ne-iz-zi 
the gods co^ms ; she kindles, 

sa-me-se-iz-zi khii-uk-kii-iis kliii-uk-zi III “SU] 
she extinguishes ; the services she intones ; 3 times 

ir-kli.a-iz-zi 
she kneels. 

I:GA.E-GIR-EA. . , a-iia AX l^D mas-si-ya 
1 cake ... to the Siangod she eonseeraiesy 
i-na BAXSUR cla-a-i nu ilARl-XU] 
on a dish she fakes ; then milk (dg 

GESTIX-an a-ria AX UD si-pa-an-ti I 
wine to the &m-god she offers ; 1 

GAR-GIR-EA . . . a-aa AX Te-Ii-bi-mr-un] 
cake . . . for the god TcHhinus 

a-iia 6IS BAXSUR AX Te-li-bi-nu <!a-a-i 
to the dish of Telibinm she tfd:es. 

3IAR-XI: ^ AX-KAS-EDIX GESTIX-an . . . 

31 ilk, native wine . . . 


^ Assyrian lubam. 
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,45, si-[pa-an]-ti j: MAS~GAL .1 LU . a-na AM' ^ 
she offers ; 1 fuU-grotvn Md, 1 sheep to the Sun-god 

AN Te-li-bi-nu-ya tak-san da-a-i 
& Telihinus together she takes. 

Tbe first legend recorded on the tablet relates to the 
restoration of certain women to life and the division of the 
comitrj between an otherwise unknown Khakhkhinias and 
his brother. Unfortunately the commencement of the story 
is lost, and all that remains of the first lines is : . . . thy 

sons and daughters . . . Tessub to the wom[en says ?] . . . 
this he said to me . . . my sons ; if a man slays . . . he 
slays, afterwards he restores him to life . . . the magic 
which tliy sons perform/’ The tablet then proceeds : — 

(8) ud-de-e khu-o-ma-an ti-nu-ut ^ u-i-da-a-ar 

{lUiaMihhimas) all the land took ; ivater 

kha“ad-nii~te-[es] ^ 
providing 

(9) Kha-akh-khi-ma-as GAL-is khu-wa-an-ti a-na 

Khakhhhimas the chief of the clouds,'^ to 
SIS-SU tar-as-ki-iz-zi ^ ' [te-it] 

his brother f gave help, Ipayingl : 

( 10) KHAR-S AG-MES-as mhda-a-ar GIS-SAR-ZUN 

Of the mountains the water {&) of the gardens 
u-e-eMu ^ nu tu-el [mar-MES-KA 1] 
the grass thy \sons ?^ 

^ Thiut is replaced by the Ass. izbat in L 31, 

” The causative of khad- to bring ” ; khaddai, KTB. ii, 52, 17 ; 
khaddinzi, KTB. iv, 60, 9, 

® Khmvanii, like the plural kkmoandus “ winds ” or “ clouds ”, is the 
participle of khnwar to run away ”, “ move quickly 

^ It would appear from 1. 36 that the brother was Khasammilias, an 
early Hittite king, whose name is identical with that of the Greek Kasmeilos, 
the leader of the Kabeiri. 

^ Or “ offers service ”, as in the Legal Code, where it is used with ariman. 

® Cf. KTB. iv, p. SO, 1. 13 : nussissan uellus khalissi asaunissi suble^ssi 
M hduwaitta ‘‘ for Mm the grass grows hot for his ox-stall, his sheep-fo]d, 
his stable ”, In the next sentence uelkuwan is probably a scribal error for 
'nelluwmi, and we should read : istu, ASAG BXJ~7}ias8i-ka7i aggalit ueUuwan 
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( 11 ) 


( 12 ) 


(13) 


(14) 


wa-ar-sii-k-as . Sl-MES . ■ ■ pa-is*ga-ta-m ^ . b,ii-us 

icitliifrigated grain shall plnni ; ,, these 

li-e ti-in-nii-rmi] 

[I] do not take, 

Bii-ii^SS-aE XX KUE-MES 6UD«ZUX LU^ZUX 
Tkeg in 20 lands . the oxenl , sJieep^ 
UK^KU-ZUX SAKH-ZUN ■ti4ii-iiu-[zi] 


dogs (cf*) pigs take ; 

MAR-3IES kar-ta-as-Bia klial-ki-'-iis [iMil] ti-in-nii-zi 
hut the sous * . . the wheat do [fiol] take, 
tak-kii ... 

ij... 


iiu-iiia-as-ta-an ^ 

tiMiz-zi-ya-aii~za 
the mnvy 


GU-UX ■ 
a talent 
khar-zi . . 
hm , , . 


DxiRC?) rELT) 

of copper 


(15) mi-iis ii"Ul ma-a-an-kii-it-ta 

these theg do not take, Whmi 

ldiu-o-itia~aa . . . 
the whole (Jiad been iwided] ■ 

(16) a-pa-sa pa-it AX Dl-ni te-it ki-i kii-it 

he teeni ; to Tessub he said that thus 
ki-sa-at .... 
it has hapjMned .... 

U uizzi so that from the field for his hand with the mattock ('/) there 
comes no crop of grass AggaU may be borrowed from Af^s. ; in KCB. 
ill, p* 94, 21, affgantas kMhli is explained by the Ass. tkim appuiiu sliaft {‘t) 
of the sjnndle ” (with appaim ef. the Tel el-Amarna appmiumm), 
Agganias here has no connexion with aggmzi (Arzawan ftggm) *** he is 
loyarh Uellti occurs again in KTB, hi, p* 41, 23 : bargmfs KHAIi«SAK- 
ZITX Mntal kkatlfm khdrtes Mfiiai AX Tessuh-m miht hlnkti ‘‘ the lildi 
hills Tessiil) bedews, the deep valleys he bedews, the | 0 “iiss he bedews 'h 
^ Cf. paishaitam, KUB, iv, p. 2, 40, where it is feiiowed by the arc. 
makhan circle ” Y}. 

2 Nummtmi h an adj* agreeing with CiU-lTX. A verb Humaizzi ** he 
wipes ” occurs in KTB, v, 2, 26. Perhaps w^e have to supply “ If [thcfre 
are mines] ” at the end of the precfcding line, and interpret nmnmi&n (or 
nu-wa$tan !} as “ half or ** quarter 
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(17) a-si Ela-aki-khi-Hia-as at-ti-is-si an-ni-is~si 

Finally KJiahJiMiimas to his father {&) his mother 

. te-iz-zi , 
says ; . . . 

(18) ki-i az-zi-ik-ki-ta-ri ak-ku-us-ki-it-ta-ri . . . 
when (1) he eats {&) drmJcs . . . 

(19) kab-bii-wa~at-tin ka-tu-iin u-ul ku-it-ki 

do you count ; a deficiency (?) of nothing 

AMEL SIB-LU AMEL SIB-GUD 
let shepherd {<&) oxherd [ensurej. 

(20) a-pa-sa nd-de-e ti-in-nu-ut AN IM-sa n-nl 

So he the land caused to he taken & Tessuh did 

sa-a“ak*-ki[-“it] 
not know. 

(21) AN IM-as AN UD-i bi-i-e-it i-id-din-wa^ 

Tessuh to the Sun-god a house had given, <& 
AN UD“Un u-wa-te-it 
the Sun-god he hrought. 

(22) pa-ir AN UD-un sa-an-kH-es-gan-zi ^ na-an 

They go. The Sun-god he seeks ; him 

H-nl ii-e-ini-ya~[zi] 
he fi/nds not ; 

(23) AN IM-sa te-iz-zi rLu-wa-ra-aii ku-it kka-an-da 

& Tessuh says: Him since never 

u-ul u-e“mi-ya-[mi] 
do I find ; 

^ I imagine that wa is the Assyrian and not the Hittite copulative, 
since it is attached to the Assyrian phrase Met iddin. The text would 
appear to have been translated from an Assyrian original. The “ Sun- 
god ” seems to be the Idng. 

2 SankkesJcit is rendered by the Ass. MehhkM, KUB. i, 37, 22, and the 
Legal Code shows that it had the sense of “seeking” or “visiting”, 
uemiija — signifying “ to find ”, 
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.(2i) [a-pa-Ja-sa-'wa ,am-iB‘e-el ^ .tu-e-ig-ga-as-mi-e-es ^ 

yei he to me like my brother 

.a-a-aD-ta ^ 

stands near .... 

(25) [a-pa-ja-sa-wa kH-wa-bi ;kliar-ak-ta im 

ci. iej where has he disappeaml '■ 8o 

AH ILBABA M4-e4t-.. ; 

to Ilbaba the house 

(26) [i-id-din-jwa AH ;■ .UD-im . , ii-wa-te nu 

■ he gam (saying): The Swi-god bring I So 

AH ILBABA,. Kba-akh-kH-ma^-as iz43at 

, : . , Ilbaba did KhaMiMimas take, 

(2.7) :[zi-]ik-wa A.H. Lamas-an . kbal-zi-is-tin 

/. Then you . . tim &mrdimi-spml ■ called , 

, a-bii-iin-na-wa ti-iiu-zi 

c§ Mm he took, 

(28) . . wa-ra-as gi-im-ra-as i-as ^ im a-bu-im-na 

^Thro' liimi] the plain becomes fertile. So Mm 

Kba-akb-kM-nia-as iz-bat ' 

did Khakhkhimas take, 

(29) . . . [i-jid-diii-'wa , , AH Te“lLH.-iM-iiii klial-zi-is-tiii 

a house] hegave^ & Telihinm you call ; 

a-pa-a-as-wa TUR-^YA [es-ta] 

for he my son [/a]. 

(30) . . . [aa-]ak-ki‘*is kbar-as-zi te-ri-ib-zi ^ wa-a-tar-iia-i 

as a friend he is receimi ; he enters; he commands^ 
kbal-ki-in-na 
d& the grain 

^ Tuiggas is allied to iiigganza ** partner tnqqai “ made deputv 
KTB. It, 62, 18. 

^ Aanta lias the same root as mitiymiias ‘‘nearest relative”, KUB, ii, 
43, 39. Cf. ant(mmh BUM, ii, 35, 11. 

® Ii/miaiu-Mtia “ caused to be made *’ signifies “ were born ” (KTB, v,. 
55, 25) ; cf. igada, Ass, MiengalU, “ abundance.’^ Friedrich has pointed 
out that gimras is explained by the Ass. tsiru. Sum, EBIX. 

^ Terib is borrowed from Assyrian. 
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(31) . . . [iz-]bat TAK bi-ru-lu u pi-ri nu a-bu-un-an 

he takes, beryl & ivory. So Mm 
Kba-akb-klii-ma-as iz-bat ^ 

Khakhkhimas took. 

(32) ::^ AN Gul-as-sa-aH AN MAKE 

Again . . . Gulaks {daughter ?) the Supreme goddess 
kbal-zi-is-tm tak-kn-wa a-bi-e a-ki-ir . . . 
you call; & if there they die . . . 

(33) . . . e-ya im-ma a-ki-ir SIU I-avS a-bi-e-el 

. . . verily they die for one year their 
URUD (l)-DE-as KiLa-akb-kbi-ma-[as] . . . 

. . . Khakhkhimas . . . 

(34) . . * Kha-akb-kM-ma-as AN IM-ni te-iz-zi ku-u-si-wa 

. . . Khakhkhimas to Tessub says : The doivry 
bi-is-sa-at-ti . . . ^ 
thou hast remitted . . . 

(35) . , . nu-si khu-o-ma-aH-te-es a-ki-ir MU I-as 

... all are dead. For one year 

ki-i-ni ^ GAL-ri . . . 

for a possession {'i) to the chief ... 

(36) . , , nam-ma khar-si MU-I-as 

, . . Then thou wilt have [it). For one year 
AN Kba-sa-am-mi-li-as SIS-MES-SU . . . 
of the deified Khasammilias the brothers . . . 

(37) . , . an-ni-ik-iii-es MU I-as a-bu-u-us 

. . . ... For one year them 

Kha-akh-kH-ma-as u-iil iz-bat 

Khakhkhimas did not take. 

^ Tlie “Sun-god” Teiibinus becomes the Hittite king. 

2 Bissatti may be a contracted form of tbe verb bessia- “ drive away 
^ Kini seems to be from let “ deposit ”, tbe signification of tbe passage 
being : “ For 1 year [the property goes] to the Chief for a possession. 
Then thou wilt have (it). For 1 year the brothers of Khasammilias are 
[the owners ?].” 

JEAS. OCTOBEB 1924. 
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(38) . . * a-bii"ii-iis klial-m-is A2f IM-as Klia-akli-Mii-im-iiii 
... them he called. Tessiib to KkalMhimas 

(39) ■ [te4z-]zi ld4s%sa-ra-as-mi-is-wa GAL“ri-}'a 

smjs : My hamls to the chief 

aii-da da-me-eB-n^k] 
give ahirndance ; 

(40) . . . ya. da-me-eE-kir .tak-kii-wa ku'-ii-us-sa, 

. . . they give abundance. BMif^ . . . . 
XIX«MES-iis SU-ZUX-iis- 

(41) ... SI-ZUX ,mi“ta-wa . li-e e-ip-si ^ 

... the . . , ■ do not 

(42) : . 'AX IM-iii ■ ■tar-as-ki-iz-zi a-iit-ti-wa 
... to Tessub ' he gave help, & thou didst 

TUE-MES-as-ma-as .. . , 
see [the . . .] of my sons. 

(43) . . . wa-as-sa-aii ne-bi-si pa-i-ini 

... ... to heaven I gave. 

(44) . . . XIX-MES-us kliii-is-im-iit 

. . . the tvomen ■ he fesiored to life. 

Eeyebse 

1. . , . na-is AX EX-ZU-XA ' Sl-e-it . . . 

. . . ' he sent, & the 3ioon-god' was leader ... .■ 

2. [AX-MES-as iid-da-]ar KA-GM-as kas-maii 

The word [of the gods} .i i, ai the gate accordingly 

Sl-e-it AMIL-MES SU-GI 

um leader; ' ' ike priests (S) 

SAL[-MES SU-GI] ■ 

priestesses 

^ From tlie same root as iamida. Abb, dussm, ** fat/* abimdant^.” 

® This passage is anintelMgible to me .and I suspect an error In the text. 
The form in ■’•us denotes the acc. pi, and Mssa ought to be either Ms 
“ these ** or Mssan ** wages **, ** dowry **• 
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3. . . : an-zi u-ug-ga SAL An-na-an-na-as e-es-mi 
. . . d I a nursing-mother {'I) am, 

Tte lines following are too mncli mutilated to yield any 
sense. , Tken we. Lave': — 

9. ... AN Te-li~bi-nu-sa kii-e>da-ni-ik-ki na-ak-ki-es-zi 
... And Telihmus up to this tmie was friendly^ 
u-ga AN-MES-as ud-[da-a-ar] 
d I the loord of the gods 

10. ... ma-akk-kki-ta-an mu-ga-mi ^ AN UD-sa 

... . . . recited, d the Sun-god 

te-iz-zi AN-MES-as ud-da-a~ar pa-it . . . 
says : the word of the gods has marched . . . 

11. ... na-az-mi sa-ku-wa-a ^ UM-MA AN MAKH . . . 

. . . in full thus the Supreme 

goddess \says1 : 

nu ma-a-an AN UD-us a-as>su ku-it . . . 

When the Sun-god wealth [grants'] . . . 

12. . . . ti li-ga ^ IX-an pa-a-u kn-is 

... of the liver (?) 9 let him give : he who is 

AMIL MAS-DU nu-ut-ta I LU pa-a-u 
poor to thee 1 sheep let him give, 

13. [AN UD-u ?] wa-as AN Tedi-bi-nu-wa-as-sa 

Of [the Sun-god ?1^ d the god Telihinus 

mu-ga-u- wa-as qa-ti 

the story is finished, 

^ This can hardly be a proper name. It must, however, denote the 
reciter of the legend i was she the mother of Khakhkhimas ? 

- In XUB, hi, p. 103, 5, mitgauwas is translated tazimtu ** dirge 
Cf. KUB. ii, p. 3, 10: AN-MES-KA mugar^ thy gods she invoked 
^ In the Legal Code sahmodn means “ equivalent ”, “ in fnU 
* In KTB, i, p. 85, 11, compared with p. 84, 9 and 10, ligies is terdu and 
gabidu “ the liver ”, while according to 85, 11, Uga7i signified lzum\m 
“ body ” {[teTd]nu ~ lUe~gan, Izuml-m = IM-TE-AN “ ditto ”). 

^ According to Bev, 34 the offerings were made to the Snn-god and 
Telibinns ; the preliminary history would consequently have been recited 
in their honour. 
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Additiokap Note.— In J/ 8 / Mrii-iiii-fe? or duties is 
tlie causative of khd or Mmi, foimcl in UuddaL Kill ii, 
52, 17 (wliere it is used of an imleaveiiecl cake), arid KTB, ir, 
60. 9 (where it refers to pork)* The root semns to si<niify 
to prepare food In KUB. ii, 20. 1-4, read : Tfins 
says the great king ot Kussar (Garsniira) : ray royal father 
held an asscniihly ra/piOi/rf) he took a pehbk‘ 
they gave grain ; [on the side ?] of a nioiuitain they kindled 
a fire (pakhklmr jmnr); the bakers poiiiiclerl ithdSif) the 
grain ; a great millstone d:id they provide ikhaiiannir) ; they 
(then) cx^ased to use it” (mn suyufjiuzi]}, 

A* H. Sayck. "■ 


PHILOLOGICAL NOTE . 

The Sumerian ideogra:m niMnii-su has been nniversally 
translated 'hr dhnaUu widow. It oeeiirs ii;! tlaj* Code of 
Hammurahi. § 177, 22 : 55; Epiloffue 6L Thewoid is written 
nu-ma-su, Uriikagiiia,, Cone B, xii, 23,- with. Var., (/one C, 
nm-nm-rnhsu. See also Gudea, Statue lb vii, 43 ; ef, 
Tliureaii-Daiigin, SAK. 52, note q. The extract from 
a Sumerian law code, Y Kaw. 2-1', Xo. 1, Rev. 6-7, has 
nmn-m-mii<m,-zu-(Mii w.i-niAn-iul\ and a Constantinople 
variant, C. 4523, Obv. ii, 6-7, nanhnu-niM-zu-n-ni 
Meissner, Assyriologiseke Famek ungen, ii, 7l). TLiis phrase 
is probably to be rendered ina alnmnuihm ihm lie* married 
her in lier widowhood. Cf. Boissier, Bommmis Amgriem, 
5, 1, 6ff?i hidtu aFma-nu-iam illal\ 

niirtnu-su does mean ahmtiu, an equation which results 
from two variants published bv Professor Clay in Bnhghniiun 
Records in the Lihmry of J. Pkrpmii Jlmpan, voL iv, Xos. 15 
and 16. In Xo. 15, L 11, the omen is mar ahim-aldi 
isahbiiHii, and in Xo. 16, L 9, mar XVAIU-SV ^v^kima 
isab-hat. This is clear confirmation of the meaning. Although 
the monumental texts of tJrakagina,,Giidea, and Hammurabi, 
which can leave no doubt concerning the sign SU, persistently 
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give tMs reading, the sign ZU is to be expected, nu-mu-zu 
should mean she that knew a male It is difficult to 
account for the accepted Babylonian writing with SJJ, 

S. Langdon. 

Gxpor'i). 

21st July, 1924. 

SANSKKIT MASCULINES PLUEAL IN -ANI‘> 

In his note in this Journal of July last, p. 449 f., Dr. Thomas 
appears to misapprehend the point of my remark on p. 293 ib., 
and I must therefore restate it in a somewhat expanded form. 

Dr. Printz in Blidsa's Prakrit, p. 26, has quoted from 
^'Bhasa’’ a few accusative plurals in -mii belonging to 
a-stems that usually are masculine. The defenders of the 
Bhasa-theory see in these forms genuine masc. accus. plurals, 
and compare them to similar phenomena in the inscriptions 
of Asoka. To my thinking, this is utterly unnecessary. It 
is well known that in popular Sanskrit there was from quite 
early times a frequent tendency for masc. stems in -a to 
become neuter; Dr. Thomas himself in his edition of the 
Brhaspati-stttra has given us some notable instances. In the 
Prakrits this tendency neuterwards was very much stronger, 
and soon led in many cases to a more or less complete con- 
fusion between masc. and neut. ; a striking instance is 
furnished by Canda, quite an early authority on Prakrit, 
who quotes as correct Prakrit the startling devdni rakkhantu 
(i, 4), where devdni is of course intended for masc. nom. piur., 
but actually is in form neuter. Seeing then that this change 
from masc. to neut. was so extremely common from early 
times in popular Sanskrit and in the Prakrits, it is surely 
most natural to suppose that a form like husumdni in Bhasa ’’ 
is a result of it, and most perverse to dig out a far-fetched 
explanation from the inscriptions of Asoka. The real Prakrit 
acc. plur. of masc. stems in -a was, as Pischel says, either -e 
(as in Pali) or d ; the Matta-vildsa, as I have shown mBSOS. 
Ill, i, confirms the -e. 
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As regards Dt. Tlioaias's-.' other ■ remark, I would venture 
to draw liis attention to ■. the important article Deux 
Xouveaiix Traites cie; Dramatiu’gie Indieiine 1)\" Professor 
Sylvain Levi (J.-L, Oct.-Deo.. 19.23, p. 193 if.), wliere it is 
shown (1) that in tkeii XB^/mlarpritm Kuinacaiiciru and 
Guiiacandra quote a verse from a Svapna-rasamdnita ascribed 
by them to B!ia>sa, and describe the situation in wlii(;h it 
occurs, neither of which can. he traced in the Trivaiidniiii 
play, and (2) that Sagaraiiandm. iii' hk 
ratm~Icom quotes without mention of the author a passage 
from a Smpna-vdsaradaUa which also does not agree vith the 
Trivandrum text. Thus there were" certaiiiiv at least two 
plays of that name ; and, unless 'Eama-candra and OunacaiKlra 
were grievously mistaken, the ■: one, . by Bliasa was not the 
Trivandrum play. 

After this it is hardly necessary to add that there are also 
two Kahjdna-stvjgandkikas, 

L, TJ. Babhett. 


OH SiHA CEREBRALS 

As the dkciissioii between Colonel Lorimer and Dr. Grahaiiie 
Bailey regarding the pronunciation of certain Sina sounds 
originally arose from an inquiry made by me, may I l)e 
permitted to make the foilo\^dng remarks. 

If we accept, for tlie sake of argument, the accuracy of Dr. 
Baileyk assertion that even for a well- trained ear, to distingiiisli 
between cerebrals and non-cerebrals or between aspirated and 
unaspirated sounds is a matter of extreme if not insuperable 
difficulty (except for one who has made the clistiiiction from 
childhood) ’q we have, on the other hand, Colonel Lorimer’s 
statement, with which I would ask to be permitted to 
express iny Ml agreement, that there are prima facie grounds 
for distrusting an untrained Indian’s judgment in discrimina- 
ting between cerebrals and non-cerebrals ’’ in a language not 
familiar to him. Ex hypothesi, an Indian, even if untrained, 
has made the distinction from childhood, and we are therefore 
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driven to the conclusion that the only possible arbiters are 
trained Indians and those fortunate phoneticians who, like 
Dr. Bailey, have been born among the sounds and who have 
used them all their life. Having got this small body of 
judges, it is disconcerting to find that they do not agree 
among themselves. Por one highly trained Indian — 
Khan Sahib 'Abdul-Hakim Kian — ^who probably at the time 
that he wrote knew more than any person living about the 
languages of the countries north and south of the Hindukush, 
where he served for many years, and who gave me carefully 
prepared specimens of nearly all of them, marked several 
Si:pa sounds as cerebrals which Dr. Bailey considers to be 
dentals. Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? Under 
these circumstances, may a mere looker-on venture to state 
how, after hearing both sides, the matter strikes him ? 

In the first place it is necessary to make it quite definite 
that we are discussing sounds, and sounds only— not letters. 
Sina is not a written language, so that we must not allow 
ourselves to be misled by talking of cerebral letters when we 
are referring only to sounds (cerebral or otherwise) as heard 
in that language. Let us first consider the question of the 
sound which Colonel Lorimer and Dr. Bailey both represent 
by the letter with or without diacritical marks. For our 
present purposes there are only three possible sounds so 
represented. They are': — 

1. A dental surd stop. 

2. An alveolar surd stop. 

3. A cerebral surd stop. 

Colonel Lorimer says that in Si^a there are no dental surd 
stops, and (with certain secondary exceptions) no cerebral 
surd stops. Normally every sound in Sina that can be 
represented by the letter t is alveolar or, at the most, post- 
alveolar. They are certainly not cerebrals.” 

As I understand Dr. Bailey, he maintains that the language 
contains both dental and cerebral surd stops, and no alveolars. 
He, however, adds that in modern Indian vernaculars cerebrals 
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are also post-alveolar or pre-cerebral, I confess that I 'do 
not understand this last statement, I do not see. how. an 
alveolar sound of any kind can be described as a kind of cerebral, 
any more than how a square can be described os a kind of 
circle. What is probably meant is that cerebral letters are 
Bo.metiines used to represent a sound which is not cerebral but 
which is post-a.lveol.ar or pre-cerebral. In other words that 
a certain Indian letter can be used to indicate two, or perhaps 
three, different sounds. This, of course, frequently occurs in 
the case of languages ' which have alphabets ; but it cannot 
be. said for^ Sina, which '.has' 'no' alphabet. 

As Dr. Bailey points out, the matter is one of definition. 
In both cases the smmd, not the letter, is defined by describing 
the method of its production. Colonel Lorirner, following 
Mr. Koel-Armfield, defines a cerebral sound as follows (I quote 
his own words, not the abridged version given by Dr. Bailey) : 
A. cerebral sound is produced with the tip of the tongue 
some'what ciuled back so as to come in contact with the 
highest part of the roof of the mouth, that is somewhere 
about the 'function of the hard and soft palates'*'. Let' us 
call the sound so defined Cerehral A 'h Dr. Grahaine 
Bailey objects to. the point of articulation stated in this. He 
says, the 'proper, point of articulation is mii/wkere on the 
hard palate behind the teeth ridge/' Let us call the sound 
so defined Cerebral B 'h In spite of this objection, the 
A definition is in good company. Let us begin with the 
earliest teachers of Indian phonetics-— the authors of the 
PrdtiiakJiym (roughly 500 B.C.). An example of what they 
say is of the cerebrals {miirdliunya), or sounds formed at 
the highest part of the mouth cavity {murdhan), the tip of 
the tongue rolled back {jihmgrmn prativeslUam) is the pro- 
ducing organ ''d This is not modern, but it is endorsed by 
Wackernagel;^ quoting Sievers Phomtik^ § 147, for the pro- 
nunciation of the present day. 

^ Ath. V, Fmtisfekliya, i, 22. For the meaning of mfmihan^ see 
Whitney, Lc., and ako Wackernagel, Altind. Gr., § 143. 

2 Lc. 
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The Indian grammarians do not deal much with phonetics, 
but we may quote the Siddhm'ita-haumudi on Panini I, i, 9, 
which tells us that the place of contact of the cerebral sounds 
is mufdlian. The Prati^akhya definition holds its force, 
amongst literate Indians of Benares, dowm to the present day. 

Coming to later times, we find the Bihar Missionary 
Beligatti ^ saying that the sound represented by a cerebral 
letter is produced “ lingua paululum inversa^ et palatum 
leniter percutiente, quo blese pronunciatur 

For modern times, I take three grammarians who are 
admittedly authoritative. Platts ^ says that in pro- 
nouncing ’’ the sounds represented by cerebral letters ‘‘ the 
tip of the tongue is applied to the back part of the roof of 
the mouth”. Kellogg® says, “the tongue should be well 
thrown back, so as to strike, not the gums, as in the English 
t and d, but the roof of the mouth.” Navalkar ^ says, “ in 
pronouncing Marathi cerebrals the tip of the tongue is turned 
round, and forcibly struck against the palate.” It will be 
observed that this last-named author fulfils Dr. Bailey’s 
requirement of being born among cerebrals, and of using them 
all his life. Note also that all these authorities, from 500 b.c. 
to the present day, make the production of a cerebral sound 
conditional on the tip of the tongue being rolled back (not 
simply elevated). Most of them insist, in addition, that the 
point of contact is the highest part of the roof of the mouth, 
or, at least, the back part of the hard palate. As for the 
others, if the tip of the tongue is really rolled back, I do not 
see what other part of the palate it could touch. If the contact 
is in the front part of the palate, or near the gum ridge, the 
tip of the tongue cannot then be rolled back, unless its speaker 
is a chameleon. That is just the difference between an 
alveolar or post-alveolar sound, on the one hand, and a cerebral 

^ Alphahetnm Brammhanicim (Rome, 1771), 29 ff. 

^ PCindustani Gr., 5, 0. 

® Hindi Gr., 15. 

* Student's Marathi Grammar^ 5. 
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sound on. the other. Dr. Bailej says that' '' probal^y no 
cerebral [as detiiied by Coloiie.1 Loriiner and the Pratisukhyas] 
is ever heard between Cape Comorin and the Pamirs and 
I .have not 'k,!iowledge to criticke so iiiii\'ersal 

a negative, even wlieii modified hv a “ prob.abIy But the 
statement which he combats has .ap.parently been current in 
India, where these cerebrals a.re' used, .for 'two niilleiiiiiuins 
and .a ha.ii; . . 

We now come to the B cerebrals,-' - In the description of 
these there is no mention of the- tip of "the tongue being 
rolled back, but the proper point of articulation is said to be 
anywhere on the hard palate behind the ■' teeth ridge 'I It 
is also stated that in inodern .Indian .vernaculars cerebrals 
are also post-alveolar or pre-cerebral,' I ,'iieed not repeat 
what I have said about the latter equation, ■ ' No one can exceed 
me in my appreciation of; Dr. Graliame Bailey's power of 
hearing differences of vsoiiiicl, and I readily admit that when 
hearing a sound written as a cerebral, he sometimes beam an 
alveolar sound, instead of a cerebral. But this does not mean 
that cerebrals are alveolars. It means only 'that tlie alffiiabet 
in question is imperfect. As for Ms general statement about 
the point of articulation, I must confess that I have sought 
in vain for any authority that supports it. The nearest 
approach to such that I have found is what Newton says on 
p. 3 of his Panjabi Jlcuuml, viz, that cerebrals *Dniist be 
pronounced with the tip of the tongue on the roof of tlie 
mouth, a little further back than when vocali74i!ig the 
corresponding English letters 'k This closely corrcsprinds to 
one of the infinite number of aspects presented bv definition Ji 
and it comes from the Panjab, where, at least of late years, 
Dr, Bailey has chiefly resided. This has suggested to me 
that there may be local variations in the method of |)roc!uctioii 
of sounds represented in writing by cerebral letters. It 
is quite possible that in the Panjab there may be alveolar 
fs heard side by side with cerebral fs, or even that what 
elsewhere in India are cerebral sounds are, in the Panjib, 
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sounded as alveolars. If this is the explanation of the 
varying experiences of Colonel Lorimer and Dr. Bailey, 
there is nothing more to be said, except that it is not safe 
to give a general definition for the whole of India based on the 
peculiarities of one locality. 

That there can be local variations of these sounds is 
borne out by various considerations. In the first place, 
there is the history of the letter r. In the Midland this 
represents a cerebral sound.^ This is a commonplace, and 
I need give no reference. In the East, and in the Dardic 
languages and the extreme North-West, this letter repre- 
sents a sound (and has done so since Asoka’s time) which 
is so purely dental that it is looked upon by native 
phoneticians as identical with the dental sound represented 
by the letter 1. The phrase ra-laydr aiJcyatd is a stock 
expression in the mouths of the Pandits of these parts. 

A second consideration is that in Gujarati the sound 
indicated by cerebral letters — which in other respects is 
produced as described in the Pratisakhyas, with the tongue 
curled backwards — has its point of articulation slightly 
different, viz. in the front part of the palatal dome — i.e. not 
alveolar or post-alveolar, but slightly pre-cerebral.^ 

A third consideration is based on my own experience. 
In the nineties of the last century, I imported a Kashmiri 
Pandit to Patna. Half his time he spent at my table helping 
me to edit Kashmiri texts. The rest of his time he spent 
among the compositors in a local printing office, super- 
intending the production of a Kashmiri book. The proprietor 
of the Press, wffiile full of admiration for the Pandit's 
learning, told me privately that his men found difficiilties 
in understanding him, even when he spoke in Sanskrit. For 
instance, they never could be sure, when he was dictating 
Kashmiri, whether he was referring to boiled rice (bata) or 

^ The sounds of r and rh are classed by Indian scholars as liyxier- 
cerebrals {mfirdhanyaiara). 

s Taylor’s Gr,, 3. , , . 
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to a Brahman (hata), Incleed, so' slight, in the language 
spoken hy Kaslimlii Pandits, is.' the difference between their 
so-ealled cerebral (but reailw alveolar) and' dental scninds, 
that ill poems written by them in that language they iia^^e 
no hesitation in rlrvining one. with the other — a thing unheard 
of in India proper.^ 

To sum up, the word ‘tcerebraFp is intended as the 
equivalent of tiie Indian wfjtd nitirdJmmja. and that word has 
a special definite meanings and .we have no right to use it 
in any other sense. If Dr. Bailey finds, sounds which do 
not agree with the definition of munllmm^a^ he cannot use 
murdhawfa, or its English equmalent, ce.rebral/ ' to indicate 
them. That the sounds which he describes exist, I readily 
admit, but they must be called by some other name. 

I would therefore suggest that, as a question of defiiiition, 
we ishould follow Colonel Lorimer in say. ing. that the l-scmnds 
of »Sii,ia are nearly all alveolar (miieli as in English), but that 
in some word.s they are post-alveolar, b.iit never dental ov 
ce.rebra!. The test, of a cerebral letter, according to all 
authorities, is the rolling back of the tip of the tongue, uith 
a contact at the highest part of the pala-te, and unless this 
occurs, the resultant sound is not cerebral. 

In this note, I have confined myself to the sounds repre- 
sented in Roman characters by the letter C and no space has 
been left for the eonskleratiori of the other sounds toiu'lied 
upon by Dr. Bailey ; but much of what- 1 have said a|)jjlies to 
them also. I may, hmvever, add that I am not convinced 
that Colonel Loriineris “ English r is a cerebral /*, as stated 
by Dr. Bailey. As pointed out aboves the sound of the 
letter y is not that of a pure cerebral, but is hypercerebral. 
For pure cerebrals, the test is the same as before —the point 
of contact and the rolling back of the tip of the tongue, 

^ A strikin!! example foimJ in the use of the Kashmiri verb pUhuH^ 
to become. This has a dental hut in eertam idiomiitk ex|'irfSEkm» in 
common use It is spoken with an (?) alveolar (written as a eerebrai) tk. 
Thus, we have the v^ty cfommon interjection ase4i p(i(M (not « may 

that be my luck aiio.” So, the Ksh. for fist ” Is not muM-. 
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and I do not nnderstand on what grounds Dr. Bailey speaks 
vso positivel}^ I myself can quote numerous examples in 
other languages, in which the sound represented elsewhere by d 
is sounded (and even sometimes written) as a dental r. For 
instance, the word ghodd is in Bihar commonly pronounced, 
and sometimes even ’written, ghord, not gliord. 

As for aspirates, it is again a question of degree — this 
time of aspiration. Colonel Lorimer compares the aspiration 
of Si 1.1 a to the normal slight aspiration observed in the English 
pronunciation of voiceless plosives, e.g. when we vsound 
"‘pit'’ as “ p^nt^^ If we desire to indicate the exact 
sounds, are we to write p, or ph ; t, or th '? A. similar 
question arises in Sum, Colonel Lorimer represents the 
sound of the word meaning “ to do ” by P^dihi, and Dr. Bailey 
by thoiJd, Others, such as Biddulph or Leitner, represent it 
by toM, It is difficult to say which is wrong, and it is equally 
difficult to say that all are not right. It depends on the 
amount of aspiration and on the way in which that amount is 
to be represented. My experience of the allied Kashmiri 
leads me to the provisional opinion that the amount of 
aspiration differs according to the personal equation of the 
speaker or according to locality. That is to say that, in 
regard to a non-literary language like Siiia, before we can 
define the amount of aspiration, Awe must find our standard 
pronunciation, with which the aspiration or non-aspiration 
of any particular speaker can be compared. This has not 
yet been done for ^ina, and till that has been done we can 
make no general statements about aspiration in that language. 

George A. Grierson. 


A NOTE ON KUKDAMALA 

Dr. F. W. Thomas, in his interesting note on the recently 
published Kmida-mMld in JEA8,, April, 1924, p. 261, raises 
a legitimate doubt regarding the genuineness of the attribu- 
tion of its authorship to the ■'■'Buddhist logician Dinnaga. 
Attention may be drawn in this connexion to Professor Levi’s 
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account of tlie Natya-darpana (in JA. 't. ceiii, fJctobre- 
Deeeiiibre, 1923^ at p. lOo), wtteie the author o.f this draiiia™ 
turgic work is said to ha re, quoted a KiindU’-nmlii Ylmndga- 
nibaddha. Professor Leri's coiijectiire that this work is the 
same ,as Kiiridmmlu ndtaka ' hy . Nagajwa, mentioned },)r 
Burnell 168a fcf. Aiifrecht, under Nagarrah lacks eorrobora- 
tio.n ; for this Kunda-mdla appears to consist of five acts 
only. The Dlilranaga of the Tanjore copy may not unlikely 
be this Ylrariaga of the Ndija-darpam, TJie blimlanta 
Dhiranaga of the Suhlmsitavall may or may not be the same 
person. 

In the Preface to this book mention is made of Aiiaiigaharsa 
ilayiiraja as the author of two plays, entitled respectively 
Tdpasa<xiisamja-eanta and Uddita-nlghava. Now, the Berlin 
MS. of the Tdpasa-vatsardja-caritn (Weber, Xo. 2166), of 
which I had the good fortune of consulting a rotograph 
transcript in the Bonn University Library, reads the name <.>f 
the author as Anangaharsa Matraraja (and not .Mayuraju), 
which is accepted by Hultzsch ffAV, 1886, Xo. 7, p. 224), 
Sten Konow {hid. Drama, ^93), and others. Ontheuther hand. 
Mayuraja (without the other name Anaiigaharsa] is cited in 
the Sillfi-muhidmll, and is considered by Bliattanatlm 
Svamin (/A, ki, p. 139 f.), Sten Konow (op eit., § 94), and others 
to have been the author of the oft-quoted IhiMa-rmjkmi, 
and not of the other drama- Is there any authority for 
identifying Matraraja of the Tdpasa-vaisardjriHxmiu with 
Mayuraja of the Uduiia-nlghams as the statement cited above 
would apparently imply I 

S. K. iJil 

University of Dacca, 

THE MOBIYAS OF THE SAXGA.M WOllKS 

The Moriyas of Pippalivana (lit. pepper- forest) are \Vi*ll 
known as a republican tribe, who lived on the Himiilayan 
slopes north of Magadha and Kdsala, and claimed a share of 
Biiddha^s relics on his death in 544 b.c. We hear of them 
again in connexion with the Mauryas of Magadlia (32'l to 
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187 B.c.)j whose origin is obscure, and the traditions about 
whom are conflicting. Candragupta is said to be the son or 
grandson of Mahapadma Nanda or his predecessor by Mura, 
a Siidra woman; but the Buddhist account that he was 
a Moriya, through his father or mother, is the most probable 
explanation of his family name, and the Sanskrit form Maurya 
was mistaken for a metronymic, and led to the invention of a 
Mura to account for the name. The statement in the historical 
drama Mudfa-Rakshasa (c. 600 a.o.) that his allies against 
Nanda were mostly mountain tribes confirms this account 
of his origin. It has been supposed that the Mura theory 
finds support in Kharavela’s Hathigumpha inscription ; but 
the passage referred to, i.e., 

really means that in the year 164 (of the first continuous era 
in India — the Samvat=106 a.c.) Kharavela repaired a cave 
that had been in ruins since the time of King Muriya (of 
Kalinga). For the last time we hear of the Maury as in the 
Koiikan in the 6th, 7th, and 8th centuries a.c. They seem 
in some obscure way to be related to the northern Moriyas. 

In the Tamil Sangam works they appear with Prakrit 
names in four passages, recently much discussed, the Purand- 
nuf% No, 175, and Ahandmm, Nos. 69, 251, and 281. 
The passages are almost identical in expression, and evidently 
refer to the same event. But in PurandnurUf No. 175, we 
have a variant reading Oriyar for Moriyar, and it is the 
reading adopted by the old scholiast, who does not even notice 
the reading Mdriyar, It has been argued that the scholiast’s 
reading is correct, and should be adopted even for the lyrics 
from the Ahandnuru, But the latter has been critically 
edited by Mr. E. Raghava Ayyangar, one of the greatest 
living Tamil scholars, and in none of the three poems from it 
is Oriyar given even as a variant reading. For Purandnuru, 
No. 175, too, we have only the authority of the scholiast, 
for neither the word Oriyar nor its supposed meaning 
Nagas or Vidyadharas ” is met with elsewhere in Sanskrit 
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or Tamil literature. It is eertainly not, OH,e of tlie synonyms 
given i.E lexicons for Naga and Tidjmdiiara, Evidently the 
scholiast relied on the corrupt text before him, and did not 
trouble to collate other manuscripts of the Puramlnfini, or 
even compare the lyrics from the Ahcmanum, but gave the 
interpretation tliat he thought suited the context best, 
accepting the reading. We can, therefore, safely eoiidude 
that the true reading must be Moriyar^ and not tlie unineaniug 
driijaT. 

The context in the lyrics from the Ahanmvlfu is that the 
hero has gone in search of wealth to distant lands beyond a 
mountain, famous in South Indian history as that through 
which the iloriyas invaded the Tamil country. The mountain 
is described as the snow-C-apped pe-ak,' towering to the skies 
(luhjuura dmjiya ’paniinim kunmfn). which eertainiy eaiinot 
be the Himalaya, as none would go beyond it in search ui 
wealth, and as all the known 3Ioriyas lived to the south of it. 
The peak was not located, as it was evide.ntly well known to 
the poets" coiiteiiiporaries ; but the Piiranfmijru Xo. 175 
,refe,rs to the sun resting on a cleft in the mountain diiri.i:ig its 
passage beyond. The peak must, therehu'e, be in the We.stern 
Ghats, as the sun moves from east to west ; and the Gloriyas 
must have come from beyond it, i.e,, from the Koiikan. 
They came, it is said lAhmmnum, X"o. 251), to help the KOsar 
against Mohur, who is referred to in a similar connexion 
elsewhere {Madurm‘kkah€i, lines 508-9 and comm.) us 
Palaiyan Molnlr, the general of the PamJya Xed^nceliyan, 
the hero of the Talm-ifankmmm. The Kosar ruled in the 
Tulu land {Ahanmitlni. Xo. 15), and the aclvam'c- guard of 
the lloriyas were the Tatiikar (Ahmanfim^ Xo. 281) of 
Enimai-nfidu, i.e. JIahislia-rmndala (a eoimiry Cionfused by 
the late Dr. Fleet with Jlihishmatf, the capital ciV// of the 
Anupa country, along the Xarmacla), now kncnrn as Jlysore 
{Ahmanilni, ,Xo. 253). These facts confirm the iiifereiu*e 
that the 'Moriyas, too, like their allies, the Kosar and t!ic 
Vatukar, must have come from the wmt coast. It is to 
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distinguish them, evidently, from the old Moriyas that they 
are referred to m new Mdxijm {vamba Moriyar) in AJiand- 
TOm251. This sense of vamha is met with in Pumndnum 3 
also, though it is not its usual meaning. As the M5riya 
invasion took place in the time of Nedunceliyan, the poets 
evidently refer to a contemporary event. The battle was 
fought at the Podiyil hill {Ahandnum, No. 251 ; Kumn- 
tolmiylAQ. 15), which is evidently referred to as the southern 
peak (ten dimi mdtimm\ in Ahandnuru, No. 281. The 
Podiyil hill is identical with the Malaya mountain, which 
forms the southern end of the Western Ghats, and the Kosar 
came to it from Nallur, evidently their capital city in the 
Tulii land [Kumntohai, No. 15). 

It is thus clear that the M5riyas of the Sangam age were 
identical with the Mauryas of the Kohkan, and that they 
invaded South India with the Vatukas (perhaps the modern 
Badagas of the Nilgiris) to help the K5sar from Nallur against 
Palaiyan Mohur at the battle of the Podiyil hill. 

The Mauryas succeeded the Traiku takas as rulers of 
Kohkan only after 494 a.c., when the latter were still ruling 
there (Kielhorn, List of Inscriptions in N. India, Hio, 393). 
The Sangam age must, therefore, date after 500 a.o., as the 
works referred to here are all Sangam works. The ToLMppiyam 
also, which is the earliest extant Tamil work, and the only 
work that can be referred to the pre-Sangam period, must be 
dated after 400 a.c., as it refers to horary astrology (Pom- 
ladhihdram-sutra, 135), borrowed from Paulus Alexandrinus, 
who wrote in 378 a.c. This chronology removes the gap of 
400 years and more hitherto supposed to exist between the 
Sangam and later Tamil works, when the former were 
assigned to the second century a.c. and the latter to the seventh 
century a.c. and later. It also gives a much-desired continuity 
to the history of the life and literary activities of the Tamil 
people, which may now be traced in detail and with certainty. 

K. G. ^^ANKAR. 

Tkivandrum. 

21st November, 1933. 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1924. 4S 
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THE STArXA-TASAYADATTA OF BHASA 

In further prosecuting the search for records of the Svapna- 
Ydsamdatta I have now fortunately obtained documentary 
authority in support of my position, A well-known work on 
rhetoric is the Bhdva-jmiMm, written in the 12th century a.d. 
by f^aradu-tanaya, and accepted as authority }>y Yidyanatha 
and others. In the eighth Adhikara thereof the author, 
who i.s dealing with the features of the ten kinds of Rupaka.s, 
after describing the five Jatis mentioned by Subandhn, viz., 
Pilrna. Prasanta, Bhasvara, Lalita, and Samagra, says : — 

“ ■R’siTTia -srpR i 

^Tff !1 

w I 

»|5T^ « 

i 

II 

^tT ?r'89nr ii 

#rl3r I 

Tift w f H 

It 

Wfi^TIKW— 

W5ffr w TlfTTt^fTil?!: ! 

rrf H wr ftrai ii 

fii % fHT? f I 

These passage.s show that Yasavadatta was separated from 
Vatsaraja and entrusted to Padmavati (as in the first act), 
that Vatsaraja believed that Yasavadatta was alive {vide 

^ For this sloka refer to Svapia-Vilsa'mdaiia wills commentary 
(3rcl eclitlonl at p. 113, aet 
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fifth act), that the king feeKngly called for Vasavadatta by 
name and so on (as in the fifth act), and that the king, having 
obtained the vina Ghoshavati, searched for Vasavadatta, 
its possessor {vide sixth act)— all as in the Svajpna-Ydsavadatta ; 
and further the verse 
found in the sixth act, is actually quoted. 

Moreover, in the Srngam-pra^dsa of Bhojadeva, who lived 
in the eleventh century, a work on Ehetoric, accepted as 
authority by Vidyadhara, author of the EMval% ihe Svapna- 
Vasavadatta k mentioned by name, and the plot of the fifth 
act is thus described : — 

lE^ir 1 ^ 

m II 

(12th Prakasa of the Srngdm-prakdsu.) 

\¥hat greater authority is required than what is furnished 
by these two writings, the Bhdva-pmhdsa and ^Higdra- 
prakasa ? Had I obtained these before, there would not have 
been the slightest discussion over my view that Bhasa was 
the author of this Svapna-V dsavadatta. Luckily my opinion 
has now been vindicated. 

T. Ganapati Sastri. 

Trivandrum. 


^KUR,KVB = HELLEBORE 

My identification of ^KUR.KUR as Hyoscyamus {AH. 103) 
is wrong. In AM. 90, 1 r., 20, a plant ^a-ta-i-si heads a receipt : 
it occurs also as '^pi{ = ivayta-i-si (Ebeling-Unger, Archiv 
/. EeilscJir., i, 36, 11. 3, 8). Although it is a rare name, its very 
position suggests that it is important, and probably a synonym 
for a well-knowm drug ; and from these passages it is neither 
^tarmus, ^maMakal, Hmhurahd^ iilmlu karnanu, 

^haldappdnu, ‘^nuhurtu, ^annuhara, ^azallu, '^ume, '^kazal, 
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“Iwaii selibi, or ^Uhlbai. A comparison of the two receipts in 
AtcMik (for ilktu, '' saliva/*' not Kmft, as Ebeling and Unger, 
and iiiiicdi saliva’') witli the similar AJ/. SI, 4, lU 

siiscrests that '‘-atawi = ^-'KUR.KrR, one of the eoiinnoii 
drugs {AH. vii). We can now restore CJ. xiv, 25, 25 (AH, .10. 
§ 9 AV.) as a form of kiaki. obviously Hw 

( = atishoo “) sneeze 'h 

^H{URJirRy thus 'Usneeze-plant **, is already known 
{AIL 103) as a plant of the mountains, with power over heart 
(iiittdligenco), eoiriiiion (AIL vii) : externaliy for anus, lyves, 
tliioat or ears in wool foul breath, toothache (AJi, 3li, 3. l‘kh 
too much saliva, and '’hand of ghost'* (see Iit24, 

452, 4): internally, drink, for ''hand of ghost'*, stommdi. 
urine, dyspncea, purging (or vomiting ? alone in hcpr), 
travail {alone in beer), by fumigation : enema. 

A charm was written about it : it springs up in ilakaii. and, 
the 5.Iooii-god . . v , and the Sun-god brought it down frr)iu tin,*, 
mountains: its roots fill the eartlnits horns pierce the sky. 
and it seizes on the hearts of moon, oxen, sheep, asses* tlug-, 
pigs, men, and women. 

This clearly must be the ukswuneL '' hellebore/' the Itlat^k 
n. being Hellehorm mifer, L., and the white n., Terafrum nllmm, 
L., both being steniiitatory (the latter markedly so, 
and 51ais'ch, Nal. IJkpem,. 1690 : BioseorideSy i\y cxlviii, and 
the former sufficiently, EncyL Brit,, 11th ed., xiii, 255, t)f 
helleborein : J. Humiihrey, Umgs iu CoMmeree, (M). fn 
ancient times ** hellebore " appears to have been confused, but 
BO long as both MMmrus and remirum are stern utator\% 
^aiaisi will be one or other of them. Their respective 
descriptions are : — 

Veraimm: alhuM, L. ("white hellebore mountains 
and rough places fDiose., ib.), Caucasus {Bt^issier, Firm 
Orienf,, v, 171 ; nrfi in Post) : prescribed by Diosc. for eyes, 
menses, killing the embryo, causing vomiting atirl sneezing. 
StilM and 5Iaiscli say that in poisonous doses it causes heat in 
the stomadi, vomiting, vertigOj etc. 
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ZJe?Ze6om^: “black hellebore’’: probably here H. 
orientahs, Lam. (cf. Enc. Brit., ib. 235), Greece, Asia Minor 
(Index Keivensis,: s.v., bat several other kinds possible), 
found by Sibthorp in mountainous broken ground, with thick 
black rhizoma {Fenny Cydof.^ xii, 112) : of the hellebore, 
Enc. Br%t, says : “ The flowers have five persistent petaloid 
sepals, within the circle of which are placed the minute honey- 
containing tubular petals in the form of a horn (italics mine) 
with an irregular opening.’' The ancients prescribed it for 
insanity, bile, menses, bladder, bronchial maladies, fistulas, 
scabies, toothache (esp. by fumigation), warts, and to kill 
embryo (Diosc. iv, cxlix : Pliny, NH. xxv, 21 : Ibn Baithar, 
No. 773), but as a modern drug it is in disfavour as a violent 
gastro-intestinal irritant (see Enc. Brit., ib., Stille-Maisch, 
ib., 808 ; L. Murray, Apparatus Medicaminum, hi, 56), 
^KUR.KUR thus coincides very closely in almost every 
w^ay with the ancient black hellebore ; but even in Assyrian 
times it is possible that white and black wmre confused. 
H. fwtidus, L. (South Europe), may perhaps be the .PI. 
.NU.NU 'oi ^^PI.Pl.PI.TAK of AH. 19, PJ.P/ being 
^‘ icetid^^ (AH. 52). 

E. Campbell Thompson. 


DIUIfiniJEJ AND S^TATBB IN KHOTAN 
Attention has not, I think, been called to the mention of 
tliese Greek coins, or weights, in the Kharosthi documents 
discovered by Sir M. A. Stein, and edited by Messrs. Boyer, 
Eapson, and Seiiart in Kharosthi hiscriptions (Oxford, 1920). 
As the matter is of some interest, it is worth wdiiJe to cite 
the passages : — 

(a) p. 15, No. 43 : etasa piifra Livarajhma kanaga saJcasyawd 
hampo 1 siivarna-sadera 2 ludlia, “ his son Livarajhma 
( = Lpivrasma ^ of p. 32) has o])t.ained ... 1 kampo and 
2 gold staters." 

^ = Iranian Frya-rasman “ battle-loving ” ? 
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(h) p. lISj Xo. 324 : hnade mammmm pratikam sumrna 
satera 2 trakhm % for this man the price (ransom, etc.) is 
2 gold staters and 2 drachiiias,'' 

'(c) p. 150, Ko, 419: Ammdam krida Ufa niuli summa 
sadera 1, “ bought from Ananda . . . price 1 gold stater.’* 

That the words sadera (satera) and trakhma are here really 
the Greek cft«t4p and Bpa^fni no one, I conceive, will 
cjiiestioii. But it is also of interest to note that in the 
transaction cle>scribed in the clociimeat from which, the passage 
Ih) is taken one of the parties is the Tasii Yonii, It is probable 
that the roH?i here, as also the Tom on p. 15 (Xo. 40). and 
acccirdiiigly the Yoni Ktimsa on p. 26 iXo. 75), the Yona on 
p. 29 (Xo. 79), the Yonu on p. 50 (No. 129), and the Yona mi 
p. 79 (No. 204), are Greek in the same degree as tlie measures 
iiained. In, most of these eases the word is apparently 
as a proper iiame ; Ijiit that is no serious objection, since in 
the documents we have, as was pointed out above (JllAS, 
1921, p, 279), no lack of parallels. 

Ill the country of Kesh (Ki-shwaiig-na), wliere Iliueu- 
Thsang found that The language differs somewhat from that 
of other countries. The number of radiccd letters is twenty- 
five ; by combining these they express' all objects arouiiil 
them. Their writing is across the ..page, and they read from 
left to right (Beal, i, p. 38.), the Greek alphabet (for no other 
can be meant) seems to have persisted long, and fiossibly 
51. Foucher is discovering remains of it in Balkin But we 
shall hardly find Greek further east. 


Ft W. .Thomas. 
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Pali Dhamma. Vornelimlicli in der kanoniscLen Literatnr. 
Von Magdalene und Wilhelm Geiger. 4:to, 129 pp. 
Mtnclien : Abhandluiigen der Bayerisclien Akademie 
der Wissenschafteii, 1921. 

There was another wise man of Southern Germanj who 
saw the way of the worlds as unresting, unhasting So 
here and so only now are we mindful of a work which, it too, 
is after these three years in no way a thing of yesterday, nor 
is likely to become so after many more such triplets of time. 
The lavSting Yalue of such a more or less exhaustive inquiry 
into classic Pali uses of the teim dJmmma, is patent to all ' 
have sought thoroughly to grasp and rightly to word it 
in European languages. They know that in none of these is 
there any one word to equate the Pali word. They know that 
dhamma^ -d in the manifold evolution of Buddhist culture 
served as a great magnet attracting to itself, as concept, various 
meanings and emphases. Thus from Vedic culture came to it 
the legal meaning of right ’’ {le droit) and of order {/ia) con- 
ceived as cosmic and prior to god-concepts. Par later, the 
analyses of Buddhist commentators realized a complexity in 
the term’s meaning, and did their best to make this patent. 
A little later still, metaphysic, for which the commentators 
had no ability, but of which Vasubandhu was capable, show 
dhamma to have superseded in importance (for his httle world) 
the older dhamma^ and to mean, for his Pluralism, a number 
of irreducible ultimates. In the Pitakas of the Canon how 
interesting (if a little baffling) is it to see the meeting-ground 
of all this attracted matter, both of older and contemporary 
other-culture, as well as the germs of later developments, 
in that notable trinity of patchwork : Vinaya, Sutta, Abhi- 
dhamma ! And all of it clustering oh to the loadstone of the 
little, handy, current vrord dhamma, used probably without 
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any more pregnant meaning than the henigmos or preach- 
ing so frecpient in the Ghristian gospels, by the founder and 
Ms disciples, and also by questioners. What is this ikamma, 
they would ask, by which you train your disciples ? ' {Dlglia, 
iii, 40).: “Whose ^laTmm have you been studying?'^ 
Eiioiigb, friend ! ” he would say, “ I will teach you dhanuna'^ 
And dJimnma was not just preachment, but bearing on the 
ought to he done for the meaning of a-dhmmm as unlawful 
was a very integral quality. Nor need that check us in render- 
ing in the Pitaka usage by '^things’’, whenever it is 

clear that “ doctrines are not meant. For “tMng'"' may be 
a pretty colourless word now among us of England, but a 
Scandinavian, or a Lithuanian (if Skeat be right) wmuld not 
see it as such. For such there is still plenty of the “ riglit 
the “ fit “ law in the word “ thing We have '' fact 'b 
“ phenomenon "b to help us out for the actual— why not try 
to restore the normative force in thing ” 1 

But the Buddhist editors could not see a simple hJrus.sf'n 
(an aJckhdmana) in dhamma. C4eneratioii after generation liad 
gone by since the founder’s day, building up a trinity— as 
churches will — of transcendent names. We have easily come 
to recognise the Buddhology in BuddMsm, and the Sanghology 
was there very earW. We have not so clearly recognized the 
cult of Dhaimnology. The Tlieravadins put a pregnant word 
in Gotania’s mouth when he a-dying said the Dhamma was, 
to be his successor. 

Bearing this standpoint of becoming, of u-erden ever in view 
in respect both of the wmrd and the scriptures, we hail, in this 
thesaurus of assorted references by Dr. and Mrs. Geiger, an 
indispensable friend to the Pali student for purjioses of 
reference. (For reading through, hardly ; no more tlian we 
“ read ” a dictionary. And the authors describe their work 
as a Beifrag to a dictionary.) Just here and there they apc?ak 
less like the modern historical scholars they are, more like the 
old-world Pitaka editors. Thus : the wwld-law of the eternal 
becoming and passing away it is that the-Buddlm preached 
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(pv 5). I wonder if Gotama did ? It is not given as kis 
gospel ill tlie first addresses, nor in Ms charge to Ms first 
missionaries. So I add the caveat to our welcome. 

They go even further than those editors in the words 
“ The quintessence of the Buddha-teaching is : ye dhamma 
lietuppabkavd tesam Jietum . . . ” {p. 85), This later tag came 
to he notable enough, but it is evidently interpolated in the 
one passage in all the Pitakas where, as I believe at present, 
it occurs (Fm. i, 40, 41), and where, it: is' -a pretty bad misfit 
with the prose refrain of that and many contexts : ya-m 
kiFfci dliammam . . . Compared with this it is a great stride 
in the -werden of Biiddhology. This says just ‘'all is anicca^'; 
that says ‘‘ the Buddha tells the causal Mstory of all caused 
things ' . In either case these words are not the “ ‘quintessence” 
of the message of that true helper of man who substituted the 
way of the good life for an amoral cult of priestdom, ritual, 
and sacrifice, and for the barriers bet*ween man and man of 
social rank. 

Here, surely, and not in any doctrine about cause, is the 
tjuint essence of Gotama's ihamma. Much more he doubtlessly 
must have tallced about with tMs thoughtful man and that 
in his long devoted life. He must himself have learnt much in 
those talks. And probably that ascetic view of causation 
imjnited to him, and which he shrank from uttering, and did 
not at first bring forward, 'came into those talks. It became 
part of the Dhammology cult, because it appealed to an ascetic 
“ sanghologicai ” ideal Stop the cause of sorrow (craving, 
birth-death), and you stop sorrow. . 

And so long as we check all modern labelling, by East and 
by West, of this or that as “ central ” or “ quintessential ”, 
with the question : “ when ” and “ where ” did this begin 
to be held as such ? we can thankfully study such works 
of excellent service as this on Dhanmia. 

. .G. -A. F. Euys Davids. 
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Recent: Books on India 

1.— Studies South, Indian Jainism. By M. S. Ramaswami 

Ayyanoab, M.A., and B. Seshagiri Rao, M.A. 8| x 5|, 
V + 327 pp. , Madras : Premier Press, 1922. 

TMs volume constitutes tlie first of a series of books bearing 
blie, title of, tie Vizianagram Maharaja’s. College .Publications, 
and the two contributors are both lecturers, in liistory and 
sconomics, and in English, respectively, in the Maharaja’s 
College at Vizianagram. It comprises two monographs, 
occupying respectively with appendices and indices 183 and 
144' pages, which are numbered separately. The first 
monograph deals with South India Jainism generally. The 
writer, who' quotes a number of Tamil authorities in the 
original, arrives at the conclusion that the Jains wielded 
great influence in the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, but 
that this influence gradually diminished. The rise of Sai\Ti 
Nayanars and their organized eSorts to stamp out Jainism, and 
the conversions of Kun Pand.ya and of the Pallava king led 
to the downfall of the Jains in the Tamil land about a.b. 750, 
and after that, owing to further persecution at the hands of 
the Vaishnava Alvars,' the Jains, 'by the end of the tenth 
century, ceased, to occupy a position of any importance or 
prominence. 

The second monograph deals with Jainism iii the Andhra 
and Karnata districts of the Madras Presidency, and most of 
the authorities, wMch are cited, are in the Telegu language. 
The view adopted as the basis of the thesis is tliat Jaiiiism 
was probably pre-Maury an and that its influence, huinaiiizing 
and cultural, was working in this locality before the Asokaii 
version of Buddha’s teaching reached it, the prevalence of its 
characteristic doctrine of Ahiiiisa having prepared tlie Anclhras 
and Kalingas to receive the Buddhist teachings favourably. 
There are three chapters in this section of the volume, one of 
which deals in a very interesting way with the progress of the 
study of epigraphy bearing on the subject, while another m 
occupied vith Jainism as embodied in Andhra-Karnata 
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literary tradition. Both these monographs are well written 
and show a fair and critical spirit in discussing the far from 
easy questions which present themselves for solution and 
which are in some cases candidly admitted to he at present 
incapable of solution. 

2. — The Eeligioxjs Ceremonies and Customs of the 
Parsees. By Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., 
C.I.E. 8| X 5|-, 211 + 484 pp., 4 plans. Bombay : 
British India Press, Mazagaon, 1922. 

This exceptionally interesting book may be said to con- 
stitute the culminating point of a long and laborious lifetime 
devoted throughout to Iranian studies. How fruitful this 
lifetime has been in literary output both in English and in 
CTiijarati may be gauged from the long list of works by the 
author which follows the preface and list of contents of this 
book. It is now thirty-one years since the Government of India 
conferred on Doctor Modi the title of Shams-iil-^Ulama and 
more than twenty years have elapsed since the present writer 
had the pleasure of an interview with him in Bombay and 
received from him a very generous gift of books and a great 
deal of valuable advice which have both aided greatly in 
the subsequent prosecution of the study of Avestan and 
Pahlavi. The present book is an amplification, on a very full 
and elaborate scale, of an article contributed by Doctor Modi 
on Parsi ceremonies and customs to Havstings’ Dictionary of 
Religion and Ethics. It first deals in succession with the 
matters connected with births, marriages, and funerals. 
The next three chapters deal with the special purificatory 
ceremonies, the j>^idyab, nahn, hareshium, and rimayiy and with 
the ordinary purificatory processes and customs in daily life. 
The third section consists of two chapters treating the initia- 
tion ceremonies, the first dealing with the naojot, the initiation 
of a child into the Zoroastrian fold, and the second with navar 
and mart ah (a w^ord, unlike most of the technical terms of 

this type, of Arabic origin, akin to aJ ^), the tw'o stages of 
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imtiation into, the priestliood.. The fourth section coiitains 
three , chapters dealing with consecTation cere.!iioiiies relating 
respectively to the sacred fire and fire-templeSj the tower of 
■silence,, and certain essential . recpiisites, e.g. gaomez and the 
sacred white bull, connected with religious ceremonies. These 
four sections occupy 259, pages' of the book. The remaining 
225 , pages constitute one large section, devoted to the 
ceremonies, which are purely liturgical. Four chapters deal 
with the inner liturgical ceremonies, the Yasna, ’^Tsparad, 
Vendidad and Baj ceremonies. The last four chapters ar(^ 
concerned with the outer' liturgical services, the Afringan (in 
which the use of Solvers plays a prominent part), the Farokslii 
..(prayers for, a.nd invocations' to, the dead), the Satiini (a hymn 
of p,raise for the dead)., and finahy several large groups of minor 
ceremonies which it is not necessary to rnention in detail. 

In treating all these subjects the author has followed 
advice given to Mm by the late Professor .Mills, of Oxford 
University, to be absolutely exhaustive as to details “h It 
is, not possible to imagine anything more complete and 
.exhaustive than the. treatment meted out by Doctor .Morli tn 
each of the subjects indicated. They are all handled 
with profound learning and scholarship and illustrated t)}' 
a wealth of philological ' and anthropological . lore clerived 
from the extensive reading of a long life. The result is a 
wnrk of surpassing interest which will serve to c?oiistitute an 
enduring monument to the wTiter so long as Iranian studies 
are cultivated. It is to be regretted that the genera! get-up 
of the book cannot be described as worthy of its contents, 
the paper and typography being of poor c|iiality. 

3 —The Commextary of Father Moxtserkatk, S.J,, ox iils 
J ouRXEY TO THE CoYRT OF Akbar. Translated from ilm 
original Latin by J. S. Hoylaxb, M.A., Hislop Ctilege, 
Nagpur, and annotated by S. N. Baxeb.ii, M.A,. Pro- 
fessor of History, llahindra College, Patiala. 7| x 5, 
Ixviii + 220 pp. Oxford : University Press, 192'2, 
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Father iloiitserrate died in 1600 at Salsette, but verj little 
is known about Ms early life. When Lisbon was devastated 
by the great plague in 1569 he was a member of the 
monastery of St. Martha and showed great zeal in tending the 
>sick and helping the destitute. He was a member of the first 
Jesuit mission to the court of Akbar which left Goa in 
Kovembeiv 1579, and reached Fatehpur Sikri at the beginning 
of March, 1580. They were well received, and Father 
Montserrate was shortly afterwards appointed tutor to 
Abbar’s second son, Murad. In 1681, he accompanied the 
Emperor as far as Peshawar, wMen Akbar marched against his 
half-brother Mirza Muhammad Hakim, who had invaded the 
Panjab. He afterwards proceeded with the rearguard of the 
Mughal army to J alalabad. On returning from this expedition 
Father Montserrate remained at Fatehpur Sikri for some time 
until, irritated by the shifty conduct of Akbar and the 
proittiilgation of the Din-i-TlaM, he went to be with Murad at 
Agra. In April, 1582, Akbar sent an embassy to Europe, and 
Montserrate accompanied it as far as Goa, where he remained 
until 1588, in which year he was ordered to proceed to 
Abj'Ssinia. He had spent part of the intervening time in 
writing, at the direction of the Provincial of Goa, an account 
of Akbar and Ms Empire. This manuscript he took with 
him in the hope of finishing it in Abyssinia. He never reached 
that country, however, as the vessel in yrMch he was sailing 
w’as seized by the Arabs and he remained in captivity until he 
^vas ransomed in 1596, His health had been broken by his 
troubles and he only Eved four years after Ms release. He 
had in the meantime finished his Commentary at Sana^a in 
Arabia during his captivity in December, 1590. This Com- 
mentary, for some unexplained reason, never reached Europe. 
The I\IS, found its way to Calcutta in the beginning of the last 
century, and it was eventually discovered in 1906 in St, Paul’s 
Cathedral Library. The Latin text, carefully edited by 
Father Hosten, S. J., was published by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal in 1914, and it is now a matter of extreme satisfaction 


that aii afle<|i!ate fraiishiiion <if flic* cTahhi-d ainl 

liitliaiilt laitiii nriudiial with a mf>t illiiiiiiiiafiri^niitrndiirtiun 
ifwl vary inarifiiial ifiveti tu thi? world, 

Tha i!a|Hirlaiire of xh%* work lui onjiiiKtl autlififiTy 

uiVi haniiy Iw pxaywwifoiL It throws fresh liaht rai n period 
of Indian wldidi is of tlio highest, iiidved uin<|iia. 

iiitorvst. If supplies, as the iiitrrKluction Justly rlaim^, *’ a 
sididight-^ upon »lif!erem aspveets of the Kiii|ttTor's 
1‘hanu'ter. his grim severity, his Imuiour. liis imiiiifieeneo, his 
peiiUTioii>iie,ss. his keen and eritkal Ids rreiliility anti 

sii|ii‘rstitioru‘' The author shows a vcdn of dry and <‘aiistic* 
liiinHiiir. hut his jcniriiii! is filled with bitter attaeks mi IhIuiu. 
It has been fairly saicL however^ tluit Ids intense bis^otry adds 
til the \iilue of his testimony to the greatness (d the ilugha! 
dvilization, becaiuse if an observer m prejudiced against the 
very basis of that civilization furnishes so favourable a picture 
of it the reality must indeed have been supremely great. A 
portion of the journal, consisting of tales of no historical 
value, collected by ^lontserrate about Jenghiz Khan and 
Timur, has been judiciously omitted from tlie commentary 
and relegated to an appendix. It may be remarked, in 
conclusion, that the account given on pp. 190-8 of Akbarvs 
personal characteristics will be of quite exceptional interest 
to all admirers of the greatest of the Mughals, 


4. — The Private Diary of Axaxda Raxga Pillar Trans- 
lated from the Tamil by order of the Government of 
Madras. Edited by H. Dodwell, M.A., Curator, .Mnclras 
Record Office. VoL vh, 1919; vol. viii, 19211 9 ;< 5f. 
XXV + 478 pp. Madras : Siiperinteiident Government 
Press, 1922. 

These two volumes comprise Eanga Pillai's diary from 
April 1st, 1750, to April 30th, 1751, and from May 3nl, 175L 
to December 8th, 1752, respectively. The material in the fii>t 
of them is distributed very unevenly from a elitoiiological 
of view, as nearly the whole volume deals witli the events of the 
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seven montlis embracing April-October, 1750, and there is a 
deplorable lacuna extending from October 29tli up to April I6tli 
of the following year. The second volume is much more con- 
tinuous, the March and April of 1752 being the only months 
which have no entry at all relating to them. It cannot really 
be said that there is much matter of vital or absorbing 
interest in either volume, though there is much that will repay 
reading, both from the point of view of psychological analysis 
and from the standpoint of the historian anxious to have as 
many sidelights as possible on a period immediately preceding 
a supreme crisis in the history of European interference in 
India. At the end of the period covered by the first volume 
the Erench seemed everywhere successful. Whenever the 
English had attempted to interfere adversely to the French 
they had done so in a half-hearted manner which led to nothing. 
As Eanga Pillar remarks, they were like the jackal who burnt 
his skin in stripes to imitate the tiger and perished in anguish. 
Yet already on September 28th, 1750, he had recorded the 
arrival of Thomas Saunders, as Governor of Fort St. David, 
a cold, austere, and silent man, before whose implacable 
hostility the brilliant successes of Dupleix were destined to 
melt away, and who, before his own return to England, was 
to witness the recall of his great rival. The second volume 
shows the beginning of the fall of Dupleix, and exhibits him 
as an emotional and excitable man, though thoroughly 
unscrupulous in his methods. The index to the volume 
contains no less than 30 references to Clive, but on verifying 
them it -was found that with the exception of three or four 
slight incidental mentions of Clive’s name in the diary they 
all refer to footnotes in which the name of Clive occurs. 

5.— The Later Muohals.,;.:, By William Irvine, I.C.S. 
(retired), edited and augmented with the history of Nadir 
Shah’s invasion by Jadunath Sarkar, LE.S. Vol. i, 
1707-20; vol ii, 1719-39. 8| x 5|-. VoL i, xxxii + 
432 pp. ; vol. ii, 392 pp. Calcutta : Sarkar & Sons, 1922. 
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These two books, coiistitiite not onlj an admirable and 
fitting coping stone to the edifice of historical research begun 
by the late Mr. IrvinCj but furnish an interesting and con-; 
vincing instance of the satisfactory manner in which it is 
possible for European and Indian scholars to co-operate. 
Professor Jadiinath Sarkar, a part of whose excellent inoiio- 
grapli on' xiiirangzib has already been noticed in a recent review, 
has not only revised and completed the unfinished part of 
Ir^dne’s work and made substantial additions to it, but. he 
has. contributed a highly interesting biographical sketch 
whic.h shows how much was lost to Indian historical studies 
.when Irvine died' without being able to complete the work 
which he had began in 1890, and which had been delayed by 
his undertaking the edition of Manucci’s travels. This 
intermediate task delayed the execution of the big historicai 
project, as it occupied seven years of hard work, and it has so 
happened that it now constitutes Irvine’s chief title to fame as 
a scholar and historian. William Irvine’s official career in 
India began and ended in the same district, Saharanpiur, and 
covered only the minimum period of twenty-five years {18()3 
to 1888) qualifying him for the full pension. He had, during 
Ms service in India, shown iiis interest in, and his competence 
for dealing with, Indian history by the monograph, published 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Societ*j of Bengal in 1878-9, on 
the Bangash Xawabs of Farrukhabad. His best official work 
w'as connected with the district of Ghazipur, in which he acted 
as Settlement Officer and later as Collector for a total period of 
seven years. He had acquired in India a very large collection 
of Persian MSS. and had become unusually proficient in 
reading them. With such materials at hand and with a fine 
knowledge of European languages, which opened up to him 
the original Portuguese and Dutch records, he was ex- 
ceptionally -well equi])j)ed for the task wbich he had chosen 
asbis life-wmrk, a history of the later Mughal Emperors which 
was to cover the century from the death of Aurangzib in 1707 
to the capture of Delhi by the English in 1803. Students of 
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Indian Hstory must greatly regret that the work as planned 
never reached completion. It would have been an immense 
gain if Irvine had been able to continue his self-imposed task 
up to 17655 the year after which the Persian records cease to 
be of primary value. As it is, we have to be very grateful 
for the present work which carries on the history of the later 
Mughals to the year 1739, and we must content ourselves with 
expressing the hope that Professor Sarkar, who is better 
equipped perhaps than any other living historical scholar to 
complete Irvine’s work, may have the time and energy to 
carry out as far as possible Irvine’s original design, and may 
be able to utilize a good deal of fresh material which was 
not available in the lifetime of the designer. 

6.— Bengali Pbose Style (1800-57). (Ramtanu Lahiri 
Fellowship Lectures for 1919-20.) By Rai Sahib Dinesh 
Chandra Sen, B.A. 8| x 5-|, xxxi + 153 pp. 
University of Calcutta, 1921. 

This little book of 144 pages emanates from the author of 
several books, more especially a history of the Bengali 
language and literature and a monograph on the Vaisnava 
literature of mediseval Bengal, which have been very 
favourably received by European scholars. It contains an 
interesting sketch of the development of modern Bengali 
prose, illustrated by a considerable number of quotations, 
both lengthy and brief. Mr. Sen is, as his previous output 
has abundantly proved, a man of great learning, sympathy 
with literature, and scholarly tastes, and this rather slight 
sketch of his bears traces of all these qualities. It consists of 
six chapters, the first of which deals with Bengali prose 
before Raja Ram Mohan Roy, while the second discusses the 
grammatical peculiarities of old Bengali prose. The third 
chapter is concerned with the advent of English education 
and the influence of English scholars and missionaries, in 
particular, on Bengali prose. Mr, Sen pays a very generous 
and appreciative tribute to the work done by the great 
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llia'jiioriiiry. Dr, Carey, and pive.< a jihort oiittine of Ids long 
career of 41 \ ears in India* The fonrtli clia|tter iti^eu^ses ICija 
Earn lloliaii Jlnr and his school Tlie liftiu wliicdi is tlie 
shortest deals wirli words and phrases which hav»‘ iii'iderufoiie 
a cdiange since the beginning of the nineteenth c'eiitiiry, The 
last chapter gives specimens of the style of Vid\iHagar liiid 
Akshay Datta* The book closes abruptly and thtTe is no 
general siimming-up at the end of the kind whicli luiglit 
have been expected, if the writer had not disarnied erititdsni 
by Ms frank preface, %vHeli shows that the book merely <‘oiidsts 
of a collection of lectures dictated from a sick-lied for the 
benefit of students who were offering tlie subject of Bimgali 
prose and its history for examination purposes. 

7. — Some Coktributioxs of South India Cvlitee. Ey 

S. KrishxXasm^^mi Aiyaxgar, M.A., Ph.D. 8| x 

XXX + 431 pp. University of Calcutta, 1923. 

This big book naturally contains a great deal of niatter. 
but it is written in a very uninteresting style and does not 
seem to lead anywhere or to establish aiiv definite |,iOsition. 
The writer is plainly a scholar who has aepiured a eo,n- 
siderahle amount of knowledge, but he is not a clear thinker 
and he has not the gift of setting out liis eoricliisioris in a 
positive and definite form. It would be very diflieiilt for any 
one after reading it to give any satisfactory answer to the 
obvious question suggested by the title of the book, viz. wliat 
are the precise contributions which South India lias made to 
general Indian culture ? 

8. — From Akbar to Auraxgzeb. A Stufiy in Indian 

Economic Historjn By W. H. 3 Iorb]laxd, C.Si.. CM.E. 

9 X 5f, xiii + 346 pp., 2 maps. London ; 3laciriillaii 

& Co., 1923. 

This valuable book is a eontimiation of Mr. ilorehiwrs 
excellent study of the condition of India in 1605 at^ the death 
of Akbar. The writer, as in his previous work, marshals liis 
facts with extreme skill and writes wutli admirable dearness 
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and freedom from bias and prejudice of all kinds. He lias 
again succeeded in making wbat might otherwise have been 
a dull subject full of fascination and interest. As he explains 
in his preface, the period selected for the theme of this book 
has, apart from dynastic considerations, a unity of its own. 
It is marked by the elimination of the Portuguese, the 
establishment of Dutch and English merchants in the country, 
and it covers the most significant stages in the progressive 
deterioration of Akbar’s administrative institutions. 
Mr. Moreland points out that it was the Dutch, not the 
English, who succeeded to the mastery of the Asiatic seas 
enjoyed by the Portuguese, and that the neglect hitherto, both 
by the Dutch and English historians of the subject of Indian 
commerce at this stage, is a matter to be deplored. The 
Dutch somces of information are definitely superior to the 
English sources in both quantity and quality, but Dutch 
scholars have not unnaturally devoted most of their energies 
to the history of their great island-empire rather than the 
afiairs of a mainland in which the Dutch have retained 
no footing, while ignorance of the language has prevented 
most English and Indian historians from using even the 
published materials available in Dutch. Mr. Moreland’s owm 
book goes a great way towards remedying this omission, and 
the very full bibliographies, which follow each chapter, will 
enable historical students to test his conclusions, which are 
invariably put forw^ard in a very moderate and unprovocative 
tone. The account given of the early spice trade and of the 
gradual development of trading in cloth and indigo and other 
commodities is a very attractive narrative. Mr. Moreland 
undoubtedly has the rare gift of dealing with a thorny and 
intricate subject in such a way as to make it of enthralling 
and absorbing interest. It would swell this notice to quite 
unreasonable length to discuss even briefly any of the economic 
cpiestions raised by this book, but it may be said without 
being venturesomely dogmatic that the final conclusion 
arrived at in it by the author, viz. that while India benefited 
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by an iiierease in the efTk-ieiicr of the loarketiii,^^ n.ifenfies at 
her dispr>?aL she siitlemi from the inteii>ilic*aiioH id the 
economic parasitism which was thot roving lea* pio<lmiivc 
energies, is one which it will be founti c*xcer*fii!ig!y diifinih 
to refute. 

Ih—STUDIES 2X PaKnEE HiSTOIiV. iU* 8ll \!IPrK>IL\!i 

Hormasji lioDiVALA, M.A., Principal Ihihaiiihiin ^ 'n!h‘gc, 

JiHiagarli, Bombay. D|' x 6, tlKf pp., 25 '|>!a!es. Boiiibay, 

im" 

TMs book is merely a collection of papers on c|iicstioiis 
coiinected "witli the early history of the Parsis in liiilia. Out 
of these ten papers no less .titan six were read during the years 
1913 and 1914 in Bombay before the Society for tli,c 
Promotion of Zoxoastiian Eesearcli, while one was read in 1913 
before the Bombay branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. It 
does not appear from the preface, in wliicli the author states 
with engaging frankness that his book is the product of 
twenty-five years of industrious study of the subject, and of 
long-continued search for new materials and sources of in- 
formation ill all directions, that he has subsequently subjected 
these papers to any process of revision or amplificatiom The 
present reviewer must, while fully acknowledging the obvious 
indications of great zeal and industry apparent everywhere in 
these papers, admit at the same time that, with one exee}^tion, 
the papers included in this volume are highly technical ami 
uninspiring and likely to make an appeal to a very limited 
public. The exception is the fourth essay, which is now 
published for the first time. This contains a full translation 
with useful footnotes of a most interesting Persian poem, the 
Qissa of Saiijaiia. This poem was written by a Parsi priest 
in A.D. 1600. The wwiter, Bahman Sanjaiia, gives in 864 lines 
the earliest traditional account of the fiiglit of the Farsis from 
Persia, when they sought refuge in India to escape from 
persecution at the hands of the followers of Ishiim An .Eiiglisli 
translation of this poem wm made in 1844 by Eastwick and 
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was published in the first volume of the Journal of the Bombay 
branch of the Koyal Asiatic Society. That version was, 
however, full of errors, and there can be no doubt that the 
present translation, though couched in rather unidiomatic 
English, is much more reliable. This volume, besides the ten 
essays, contains at the end a very interesting collection of 
facsimiles of ancient documents bearing on Parsi history, 
which adds considerably to its value. 

10 —A PoRGOTTEN Empibe (Vijayanagab). A Contribution 
to the History of India. By Egbert Sewell, Madras 
Civil Service (retired), M.E.A.S., P.E.G.S. 5-|- X 9, 
xi + 427 pp. London : George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
First published in 1900, reprinted in 1924. 

This reprint, now published twenty-four years after the 
original edition, has been executed in Saxony by the Eodar 
process. It contains Mr, SewelFs fascinating narrative of the 
rise and fall of the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar in Southern 
India. The rapid rise, the amazing grandeur and prodigious 
wealth, and the sudden and complete disappearance of the 
capital of this kingdom, constitute together one of the most 
remarkable phenomena in the history of India, or indeed of any 
country. It grew with almost magical rapidity to incredible 
wealth, power, and magnificence, its rise starting in the four- 
teenth century a few years before the battle of Crecy, while 
less than seven years after Elizabeth came to the throne of 
England it fell with a suddenness even more surprising than 
its rise. More than half of this substantial volume is devoted 
to an account, comprising seventeen chapters, contributed by 
Mr. Sewell himself, in the course of which he describes in 
a graphic manner the foundation of the great city of 
Vijayanagar, the three dynasties of kings who held sway over 
it, and its ultimate disaster. The rest of the hook, apart 
from the index and appendices containing useful genealogical 
tables, consists of a translation from the Portuguese of two 
chronicles written about 1520 and 1535 by two Portuguese 
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travf4lt‘Ts iiamHi Domingi* an*! FtTnao Xiiiu'Z. uiio 
Vijiiyaiia^ar it at the v»‘?r zariilh of its 
Tlu* liiirrativrs af tb‘se tTavi*!lt‘r?^ ii vrry vi\!tl iiimin* 

of till* rielies roiiraiitfatoil in tin* c-ify of \ ijay^Jiuiiifar 

at tliiit 'pfrioil. An earlinx Italiaii Iravallor. XiaoiiC wlio 
vkitcd the city in 14*20 or 1121. ivlates that if huf! a tir- 
enmfercniee of i\i) m\\v% ami eontaiuotl ninety tlioiisind mini 
lit to bear arms, while the miiole army of the statv e.V'eetlet! 
a million in number. 

Ultimately the atrogaiiee ami agg^es^^venl*sH of tlie Himlii 
king, Raja Raya, whose immense revemi<*s were derived friiiii 
as many as sixty seaports and very large territories ami 
dependencies, brought about a coalition of four powerful 
Musaliiian princes, the rulers of Bijapur, Ahmadiiugar. 
Ahmadpux, and Golkonda, against him, and a great battle took 
place at Talikota on the 23rd January, 1565. Tlie Hindu army 
is estimated by the historian Firishtali as amounting to 
900,000 infantry, 4 - 5,000 cavalry, and two thousand (‘lephanfs. 
but although the luvliminary stages of the laittle wcmt in 
favour of the Hindus, it ended in a complete and cnisliing 
victory for the Musalman confederacy, tlie Hindu king 
being captured and decapitated on the field of battle. The 
victorious Musalman hosts proceeded to the capital, which 
they sacked and destroyed with ruthless ferocity. The 
prodigious wealth, which liad accumulated in Yijayanagar. 
may be realized from the fact that 550 elephants laden with 
gold, diamonds, and precious stones, valued at o\'er a liiimlreii 
millions sterling, had already left the city in tlie company 
of panic-stricken princes of the royal house, as soon us tidings 
of the disastrous defeat had been received from fugitive 
soldiers. Mr. Se-well describes very vividly the \uolimfe uinl 
the iconoclastic fervour with which the spleiidiil city wus 
reduced to ruin and its magnificent temples and elabonitt^ 
sculptures hiirnt and smashed. Yi|ayanugar has iiifver 
recovered from this deadly blow, but has remained a scene of 
abiding desolation and ruin. 
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It may be remarked in conclusion that the typography and 
general get-up of this very useful reprint are excellent, but 
although a good deal of trouble was taken by Mr. Sewell over 
the spelling of Hindu proper names, there are many errors 
in Musahnan names. Hussain ’’ for Husain Asada 
Khan ” for ^^ Asad Khan Ain-ul-Mulkh ” for ^Ain-ul- 
Mulb ” may be cited as typical and frequent mistakes, which 
have been reproduced in the reprint. 

11. — The Ocean oe Story, being C. H. Taw’^ney's transla- 
tion of Somadeva’s Katha-Sarit-Sagara. Edited by 
N. M. Penzer, M.A., F.E.G.S., F.G.S., in ten volumes. 
Volume I. 7-|- x 10|, xli + 335 pj). London : printed 
privately for subscribers only by Chas. J. Sawyer, Ltd., 
Grafton House, 1924. 

The publication of the first volume of the series of ten 
volumes, which this work will eventually comprise, is a note- 
worthy incident in Oriental scholarship, and deserves to be 
heralded with unreserved congratulation. Tawney’s trans- 
lation of the Katha-Sarit-Sagara was originally published by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal in their Bibliotheca Indica 
series (1880-4). That translation is now practically in- 
accessible. The present ambitiously conceived project will 
render the original translation available in an improved form, 
accompanied by notes and appendices which will, it is 
calculated, make this edition eight times as large in bulk as 
its predecessor. Charles Henry Tawney (1837-1922) was a inan 
of great scholarly ability and of zealous industry throughout 
a long life. A Senior Classic of Cambridge, he had, before 
attempting to translate the Katha-Sarit-Sagara, proved and 
improved his knowledge of Sanskrit by rendering into English 
two Sanskrit plays (the Uttara-Rama-Carita of Bhavabhuti, 
and the Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa) and two of the 
Centuries ” of the poet Bhartrihari. The following cpiotation 
from the preface to the last translation, will show that Tawney 
regarded the function of a translator from an eminently sane 
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};)oiot of vifnv : — A certaiii ainoiint of fidelity to tlic origiiial 
even at tlie risk of makijig oneself riclieiilcnis. is }>etti‘r tliaii 
the studied dishonesty which characterizes many tmiisLatioDS 
of Oriental |)oets/' 

Tlie translation now reproduced is. it is hardly inH*essar} 
to statCj a sound and reliable one,, and it is almost equally 
superfluous to add that the subject-matter of the Katha- 
Sarit-Sagara is of very great interest, comprising as it does, 
a collection of folk-lore and folk-stories, which it would be 
difiicidt to jiarallel in quantity and quality. What, however, 
makes the jiresent publication of remarkable and surpassing 
interest is the wealth of aiithrop)ological lore poured fortli 
lavishly in the footnotes and appendices. There has been 
nothing like it before, except in Burton's magnum opnSf and 
Mr. Penzer is obviously an ardent discijde of Biirton, tliough 
his treatment of erotic arcana is much more scholarly, reserved, 
and impersonal, than the method sometimes adopted by 
Burton. The present volume contains four ap].>eiidiees, 
covering 82 pages, dealing respectively with the mythical 
beings mentioned in the stor)^ the use of eollyrium and kchl, 
the doliada or craving of the pregnant woman as a motif in 
Hindu fiction, and lastly and at considerable length, the history 
and development of sacred prostitution. In addition to this, 
there are notes appended to many of the chapters of thc’? 
story on such subjects as deisal ot eirciimambulation, the 
chastity index motif, the external soul motif, the Gariida 
bird, the Paisacli! language, the Gandharva form of marriage, 
communicating by signs, the entrappied suitor motif, and the 
magical articles motif, besides a great quantity of footnotes, 
many of which are of fascinating interest. The general get-uji 
of the book, the |)ap)er, and the binding, is of first-rate quality. 
The work when completed, will be a notable addition to the 
library of every scholar from every point of view. The jireKent 
writer has found no errors in the book, except an apparent 
blunder on page 104, where reference is made to '' the eurosh 
of the Zend ”, This is unintelligible, and may be a mistake 
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for surosli (tlie modem Persian an equivalent for 

tlie Avestan sraoslia. ■ , 

12,— The Nations of To-bay, a New History of the 
World: foBiA. By SirVERYEYLovETT^K.C.S.I,, M.A. 

9 x6, 295 pp., 2 maps. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 

The writer of this book may, without exaggeration, be said 
to have accomplished a supremely difficult task with an 
astonishing degree of success. To make an adequate and 
attractive compression of the whole history of India into 232 
pages, and give a clear and vivid picture of each of its widely 
differing stages, while preserving due proportion and refraining 
from over-stressing one period at the expense of others, was 
in itself sufficiently difficult. This feat has been performed 
with an ease which disguises its intrinsic difficulty, but the 
real triumph achieved by Sir Verney Lovett is the treatment, 
in the last quarter of the book, of the period beginning with 
the outbreak of the War in 1914, and ending in 1923. The 
style throughout is clear and logical, devoid of any straining 
for effect, and the tone both judicial and stimulating, without 
being provocative. The multitudinous modern problems of 
political India are discussed with an impartiality and fairness, 
which cannot fail to create admiration in the minds of those 
who understand their complexity. As a typical example of 
the judicial spirit which characterizes the book, a few sentences 
dealing with the thorny Amritsar question may be quoted : — 
'' It appears that all through those terrible minutes his 
{General Dyer’s) mind -was filled to overflowing with three 
considerations, the futility of all previous measures, the 
continuous attempts to isolate his force, the certainty that 
if it were swept away, massacre and destruction would reign 
unchecked far and wide. We must deeply regret that the 
thoughts which possessed Mm left no room for cooler observa- 
tion or for the natural compassion which must otherwise have 
interposed. But there can be no doubt that he was confronted 
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hy a terrible and liigbly eritical einergency, and by a wide 
impre.ssion that the arm of tlie'CTOTernment paraly.^erl.’* 

It would be very difficult, tiiougli the.^e wordn were written 
before the recent ventilation of tiic?- Amritsar aflViir in tlie law 
courts, to improve on them as .a -final pronoimceiuent on the 
matter. . . 

The book begins with an , iiitroduetion dealing in a vtwy 
luminous manner with the geographicah elhiioiogical. and 
j>t>litiea] divisions of India, The main history is di^'iiled into 
four parts, the first embracing t!ie Hindu and iluhamniaflan 
periods up to the battle of Plassey, the second dealing with 
the British period up to 1861 j the third carrying on the 
account of British rule up to 1914, and the last, as already 
stated, briiigi'ng the narrative of India-ri political devclopniiuits 
clown to the present day. The rest of the bo(dc provides 
useful chronological tables and an arnjjle bibliography, 
along with an admirable and clearly written section of 45 pages 
' dealing with the economics of India, i.e. its agriculture, forests, 
mines, commerce, raihva.}^ and iiiianee, for winch 5Ir. H. U. V. 
Hailey is respon.sible. 

The typography and the general appearance of the book is, 
as in all other volumes of this excellent series, of an attractive 
nature, while the spelling of Oriental names of place's and 
persons is on. the whole consistent and accurate. Tlie omission 
of the final h in such names as Biraj-ud-daula (p. 71) and 
Habib-iilla (p. 211) and the retention of Babar for Babur, 
the form now accepted by scholars, are among the very few 
exceptions wliich the writer has noticed. 

R, P. Dewhuest. 

Economic Condition of Ancient India. By J. X. 
Samaddak. 8vo, Nvi + 166 pp. University of Calcutta, 
1922. ' ' ' ^ ' 

This book contains six lectures delivered by the author, 
who is a lecturer in History, before the University of C'alcutta 
during 1922. Each lecture deals with one subject, the 
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Vedas, Maiiu^ tlie Eamaya^ia, the Mahabharata, Kaiitilya’s 
Artbasastra, and the Buddhist Jatakas, selects from those 
authorities a large number of passages regarding agriculture, 
trade, the handicrafts, coinage, etc,, and seeks to indicate what 
economic conditions are implied therein. He calls the lectures 
pioneer work, and that is a right description, for he does not 
observe chronological order in the times that those works 
deal with and relate to. For instance, he does not consider 
whether the author of the Ramayana, in depicting economic 
matters, really knew and described those of Rama’s time or 
attributed thereto those of his own later age. He accepts the 
statements of each authority as good for a particular period, 
and does not co-ordinate and check the whole. Otherwise, 
he discourses pleasantly and rather optimistically upon the 
matters selected, and often has judicious criticisms on the 
views of others. 

Eastern Bengal Ballads, Mymensingh. By Dinesh 
Chandra Sen, D.Litt. Vol. I, Pts. I and II. 9| x 6|, 
cviii + 322 pp., 11 plates, 1 map. University of Calcutta, 

, 1923.' ;■ . .. 

Songs and ballads have been handed down orally and 
recited among the peasantry in the district of Mymensingh in 
North-East Bengal, and Chandra Kumar De, a poor man wdio 
had been fascinated by them during his local visits as rent- 
collector, began vTiting about them in the local Journal 
Sourabha in 1912. His notices attracted Dr. Dinesh Chandra 
Sen, who then helped him and engaged him in 1919 to recover 
all the ballads that could be discovered there. This was done, 
often with great difficulty, because reciters did not always 
know the whole of a ballad, so that the portions were dis- 
covered piecemeal and sometimes confusedly. Dr, Sen has 
now edited ten ballads as a fost to in this wnrk, the 

ballads (Maimansimh-Gitika)in pt. ii and English translations 
in pt. i. 

The Bengali of the ballads is the peculiar dialect of East 
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Bengal wlicli fliilers from that of Calcutta in various respectSj 
ami is of real interest and rahie in plionolog}" and voealtilary, 
as the rexdenvcT can vouch from personal kriowledgoj somi* 
results fd which are shown in his Tcmhnlarji nf PeeuliHr 
Vrrrmc^^hir Ikngfili Words, pmblLshed In" the Bengal Asiatic 
Society. The "English version is not a close traiislaiioiij but 
a free rendering which gives the matter and s|jixit of the 
c»rigiiiaL The ballads belong to the last three or four centuries. 
The dramatis persoiue are Hindu and ilohanuiiedarn childly 
Hindu, yet not Tlindii of the orthodox t\T[)ej for the coiwlitions 
are those of freer country life, and youth and niaidtm meet in 
true hwe episodes. The stories are charniing, laitli happy and 
tragic, and are told generally in simjde languagt^ fr^di with 
country scenes and feelings, and illustrated witli pretty 
sketches by a Bengali artist. The characters are finely and 
often nobly delineated, and the heroines display the highest 
ideals of Bengali womanhood. Dr. Ben lias discussed eadi 
ballad in a preface, and has prefixed to the wliole a long 
introduction investigating tlieir rjrigin, variety, luiture, 
recitation and value, and the political condition of that 
district. The ballads should stimulate interest among 
stiicleiits of Bengali, and. the English version will charm all 
rc^aders. 

F. E. Parciter. 


Recent Books on Near East 

StCDIEX Zt: DEX AsSYRISCHEX TeXTEX AUS KAFfADOKIEX, 
von Julius Lewy, Dr. PML 13 x 8|, 85 pp. Iin 
Selbstverlage. Berlin, 1922. 

An autographed book of 84 large pages (excluding the title, 
dedication, contents, and corrections) has enaWed the author, 
notwithstanding the extra space occupied by written ivords. 
to give an interesting contribution to this subject. In the four 
chapters wdiich follow the introduction, he treats of the dative 
verb-suffixes in old Babylonian and Assyrian compared with 
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tliose -used in the Cappadocian dialect ; the demonstrative 
pronouns in old Ass}T:ian and in Cappadocian ; the writing 
' of the divine' name Sin in the names ; and old Ass}Trian speech 
and, the .beginnings of Assyria. Translations of .13 Cappadocian 
inscriptions' followv.' 

The wedding-contract from Contenaii’s Tablettes Gaj^pa- 
domemms (No . 67 ) is interesting. A man takes a wife under age, 
and engages not to marry a second (during her lifetime). He 
has to go and claim her within two months, otherwise her 
relatives have the right to seek another husband for her. 
The text ends with a personal appeal : AMa la ugaza, '' My 
brother, delay (?) not."’ 

Die Dexkmaler uxb Ixschrieten an der Mitnduno bes 
Nahr el Kelb, von F. H. WeissbxICH. (Wissen- 
scliaf tliche Verofi'entlichung des Deutsch-T iirkischen 
Denkmalschutz-Commandos, herausgegeben von Theodor 
Wiegand, Band 6.) 14 x101, 56 pp., 30 plates. Berlin 
und Leipzig, 1922. 

How the monuments sculptured in the rock at the mouth 
of the Dog river ’’ have attracted travellers, explorers, and 
learned men may be judged from the bibliography given by 
Dr. Weissbach on pp. 52-4, which contains no less than 81 
names, and the titles of 95 works deahng with them. Among 
these names are not a few scholars of deathless fame. 

The work is done with all Dr. Weissbach’s thoroughness. 
He describes the river and its surroundings, gives a history of 
the discovery of the sculptures, and translates the w^hole 
series — ^Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian, Greek, Latin, and 
Arabic. The Assyrian reliefs are six in number, and that 
giving the portrait of Esarhaddon (p. 25) is interestingly 
characteristic. The inscription of Nebuchadrezzar seems, 
from what remains of it, to have been practically a duplicate 
of that at Wadybrissa, which describes the king’s con^struc- 
tions at Babylon, and speaks of the freeing of the Lebanon 
district from ^ the foreign foe the construction of a 
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road, etc. The 14 lithographed ■; views at the end are good 
and iiiterestiiig. 

lIirSEE DC LoUVRE~-DiPART£:^IEXT DES AXTIQCITES 
Omextales. Textes Cxiiitdforme?. Tonic 5. Textes 
Eeoiioirnrjues d'Oiiinniaj de TEpoque crc'liir. piil^lies 
par Hexpj de Gexocillac. TdJ Hi, 8 pp., 17 plates. 
Paris: Lihrarie Orientaliste, Paid Geiithtier. 

A portfolio of 50 plates with a '' Foreword describing 
concisely the nature of the contents of the iiiseriptioiiN 
published tliereiUj this Wf^rk will appeal to Assyriologists 
on aeeouiit of tlie details of Sumerian (anil Semitic Babyloriiaii) 
life of the period when they were written, together vitli 
the nature of the work and tlie occupations of that old-worhl 
city known to Assyriologists as Ihnma, and to tin* Arr^bs 
as Joklia (from the old Sumerian Gis-vM, the valm‘S of the 
component parts of the ideograph for tlie name). Act'ording 
to the explanations given we may gain iiifftruiatioii as to 
the organization of labour, agriciiltiiral ftperatinns, and 
Sumerian industry in general, inclmling the neenpatimis 
of the basket-caulker, the weaver, tlie perfumer, etc. i)( 
special interest, however, is the inseripition Xo, blMI, which 
gives us the names of a number of Bumero-Akkailian cities, 
among them being Guiim {Cuthali), CftH-nhu (tlokha), or 
Umma itself, A maria or iMarad, Mu-ur (possibly the 3hir 
where Eiinriion was v'orshijiped), BtihAU (Babylon), aiul 
many less known or quite unknown. As the Editor's rmmirks 
indicate, it is an exceedingly interesting series, ami lie points 
out that there is as inuch history in these modest texts as 
in some of the royal annals — ^indeed, one sees therein more of 
Sumerian civilization and life. il. de Genouilluc is to be 
congratulated on a very interesting publication. 

The PmsT Twelve Chaftehs of the Book op Isaiail 
A new translation from the Hebrew. By H. W. 
Shefhekb, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 8| x 54, 
22 pp. Cambridge : Bowes & Bowes, 1922. 
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TMs is an improved rendering of the most important 
portion of the Prophet’s utterances, and will be appreciated 
by all Old Testament students, notwithstanding some 
ambiguous renderings. A few notes would have added greatly 
to the value of the translation, “ which is part of a larger 
work,” wherein, doubtless, the critical material needed to give 
the whole rendering its full value will be found. There is 
much to be done in this direction, and Mr. Shepherd is 
manifestly well qualified to do it. 

Abhandlunoen EUR bie Kunbe bes Morgenlanbes. 
Band XVI, no. E. Die sogenannten hetitischen Hiero- 
glypheninschriften— Ein neuer Beitrag zu ihrer 

Entzifferung, von Carl Prank. Leipzig, 1923. Ivo. 

A book of about 80 pp. traversing the whole subject, and 
using largely, as basis, the studies of Sayce, Campbell 
Thompson, Cowley, and Garstang. All these scholars are 
regarded as being on the right track, and as having given, 
in their studies of the subject, important contributions to 
the decipherment of these enigmatical texts. The recon- 
struction of the syllabary is mainly based — and apparently 
satisfactorily based — ^upon the proper names, in v/hich those 
of the provenance of each inscription naturally holds the 
first place. All the details are given in every case, and the 
accompanying hieroglyphs enable the reader to follow the 
arguments easily. Granunatical lists, transcriptions, and 
a list of 104 signs are given. 

All scholars interested in the history of the near East -will 
hope that Professor Sayce and his followers (and Dr. Frank 
must be regarded as one of them) are on the right track 
to attain the solution of the riddle of these mysterious records. 

The Assyrian Herbal. By E. CzIMbbell Thompson, 
M.A., F.S.A. 8 X 13, xxvii -f 294 pp. London: Luzac, 
1924. 

Notwithstanding that this book is reproduced in MS. 
style, it will probably come as a surprise to many that the 
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Bahyk«iiaii^ anil AwriaB.> iiad a witle kiiowl^Mlpe uf 
botany as its volume implies. As every Assyriolieii’-t knows. 
liowe\''er, tlie tablets irisciibed with explanaticiiis of iiaii-fs 
of plants are ^'twy mnmmm., and were only iieiileetefl by tlie* 
pioneers of tiie study beeause tkew w'ere of less iinportaiieo 
tliaii otlujr explanatory li.-ts ffu* tlie interpretation of tlit> 
historical texts, Ifoeiids, ete., w'liieh first attraeted their 
attention. 

The book is divided into seetions. to the mitii'ber of 
fallowed by an index of Assyrian. ^^iinieriaB, 8}‘iiaca Hebrew. 
Greek, Latin, and even Indian words, tiicnijfli tlioe la>t 
are exceedingly few in number. Noteworthy is tht* list of 
the Sumerian and Akkadian words which lm\e pa^^Mnl into 
the Western languages. It cannot be said that the (‘om- 
parisons are in every case satisfactory, but there is a siifhdeiit 
number that are absolutely certain. Thus, it would seem that 
we are indebted to the Assyro-Babylonians for the words 
ma {foeiida)^ saffron (where iloes the P in 

the Arabic form come from?).), carob |/uirii?u#h ciiiamiii 
ikamimu), cherry (karsu), iiard tlardu), iri}Trh imNyrH], 
and possibly poppy fjxt-pu). .Besides tiiese, several Greek 
and Latin derived words are cpiotecL 

There is hardly a more interesting ■ seetioii of. |jhiIology 
than the study of Babylonian botany, and an examination 
of this exhaustive monograph upon the subject is sure to 
furnish quite a number of attractive tilings. Thus, " the 
herb of the serpent and the tongue of the Her|ient are 
explained as being the herb dogs tongue 'k This lias 
many names in the lists, and is identified by the author with 

hound's tongue, cijmghss'um^\ It w'as used, among other 
•things, .as a drink, to hasten a-ccoiiche,ment, as a .stcMi,i,ac,liie,. 
and for dyspepsia. Many details eone-erning the medicinal 
uses of this plant are given. Mysterious is the pluntoiaine 
ayah dkali^ the enemy of food.'' “ Appears to suggest an 
emetic or poison." '' A^^aba SA ( « Urmii}, ' enemy of 
muscled may refer to cramp or paralysis caused by imisoii." 
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It seems to be explained by eZZipii, and would then be a 
synonym of tbe iierbvS mamas and mashadi} 

But tlie book is Ml of valuable information, identifica- 
tions, and suggestions, and is a work of wHcb tbe autbor may 
be well content. Tbe greatest fault is the method of repro- 
duction, due, doubtless, to the exceedingly high cost of 
]>rinting at the present moment. To all appearance the 
method used was the tripograph, and the faintness of the 
impression in the case of some of the pages, added to the 
uncertain lines and, blotlike blurs in the case of others, 
renders the book, for my sorely-tried eyes, well nigh unusable. 
Patrons of learning are rare, but in the interest of science, 
tlie gift of a generous donor, or a grant of some fund for 
publications, is a thing greatly to be desired, and if obtained, 
would almost (if not quite) justify the scrapping of the whole 
edition. I admit that it is better to hat^e the book as it 
is rather than not have it at all, and all Assyriologists will 
be thankful to Professor and lirs. Campbell Thompson for 
their labour in reproducing it— but oh, for the clearness 

of .typed . 

T. G. Pinches. 

Notices of Assyriological Works 

L Die Provinzeinteiluno des assyeischen Eeiches. By 
Emil Foeeer, Dr.PhiL 9 x 16, 149 pp., 2 maps. 
Leipzig : Himichs, 1921. 

A mass of details takes shape in this illuminating little 
work. We distinguish the three degrees of a state’s relation 
to the empire : mere obligation of tribute, supervision by the 
zdhil huliiri (later the qejm) who watched over Assyrian dues, 
and annexation to the empire proper ; and between the 
earlier division of this empire into provinces under governors 
{sahiidi) and into subordinate regions under officials 
{ur&si)^ and its later division, after Tiglathpileser III, into 

* Or, with the determinative prefix md another (Sumerian) reading for 
the last two characters, “(the herb) * Oracle speaMng 

;.suocass *c‘Gm|)are the plant^name **Spe^well”. 

JBAS. OCTOBER 1924. 
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districts {paMti) iiiiBiediately subject.' to the central govern- 
ment. I'd! the iimterial details' Dr. Forrer makes a skilful use 
of the eponym-lists and the Aisiir-ste.l8D. All eponyms were 
governors : therefore the eponjmi-list for a sufficiently long 
reign will ordinarily provide a list of the existing provinces. 
These results are S'upplemented. from the stelae, which, 
apparently, might be set up only, by- governors, and wiiicffi 
-add to the governors’ titles that are .known from tfie eponym- 
lists other territorial names to de-note, as it often seems, the 
subordinate wfas-ships of the province in question. 

.Other-sources used by the author are the (fiscal !) lists of 
lands and cities, especially {p. 52) K. 4384 in 2 M. 53, Xo. L 
As to this text, it may be useful to observe that some of the 
readings in J?. are mistaken. A new collation, suggested to 
me by annotatioiis of Strassmaier in my copy of Jf., seemed 
to give the following readings. 30a.: 

(*--') [Forrer, i, 6: 

sarri,. “■‘"*^(?).k.a-.kas [Fo. i, '22 : (T)] ; 425 : 

(although, the. first a a]')pears much like 
pa) [Fo. ii, 18 : ^^^Hamm-sadn-u-a (?), witli suggestion 

of error for . . * on wliicli n.prop. an 

argument is based ; but note *^^^'iLLAT-a-a as n.prop. in King, 
Bak Bomularg SiOHfs, p. GO, 2S] ; 8b : (as in /{) 

[Fo. iii, 8: ; 12a: bam (Sunippak) 

[Fo. iv, 12: KAS-su ("?)-BU‘']; 23a: [Fo. iv, 23: 

[. . .] The first, second (nearly), fourth, and sixtli 

of these readings are also' those of Strassmaier. 

In elegant little maps (1 : 5,000,000) Dr. Forrer has contrived 
to exhibit the organization of the empire in every stage of 
development. 

2. History of Assyria. By A. T. Olmsteap, Professor 
of History, Curator of the Oriental Museum, rniversity 
of Illinois. 9| x 6|, xxx -f 693 pp., 80 plates, map* 
Xew’’ York, London : Scribners, 1923, 

This is something of a fmgnum opus. Preliminary special 
studies have been appearing for many yearn in the American 
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oriental, legal, Mstorical, geographical, and political journals ; 
and the author has in preparation new editions of the historical 
records of the principal Assyrian kings. Professor Olmstead 
was well prepared to write the much-needed history of Assyria. 

There are added the attractions of 177 excellent illustra- 
tions, coloured frontispiece, gorgeous cover, and a moderate 
price withal (30s.). 

It is a special feature of this history that the official records 
have been so happily supplemented from the Assjurian Letters. 
Here we benefit in advance by the work on the Letters which 
Professor Waterman is about to publish. The narrative is 
put together largely in the phrases of the original texts. This 
method gives piquancy to what would otherwise be rather 
dull, and — ^reason given by the author — ^efiects the right 
psychological reaction. 

To make some errors in 800 pages is human. Derivation of 
Boghazkoi cuneiform from the Cappadocian (p. 34) is probably 
an error {Sitz. d. preus, Ahad,, 1919, p. 1031) ; the father of 
Hattusilis is far from being ''the first known king of the 
Hittites ” (35) ; but in these matters it was perhaps impossible 
to incorporate the newest results. P. 16 (on the writing) : " our 
earliest records . . . show that the [pictographic] meaning 
of these signs had been completely lost ” is astonishing, even 
if modified by p. 573. Two well-known figures from Nimrud 
are designated Marduk and Tiamat, although the dragon is 
rightly referred to as " he ’’ (102). The old interpretation of 
" taking the hands of Bel (181, 405) is probably wrong 
(Thureau-Dangin, Hit, accae?., 146^). Did the orange grow 
in Assyria in Sargon’s day (270) ? Mas'udi says that it was 
introduced into Iraq and Syria from India by way of Oman 
after a.h. 300 (Maruj 32, near end). " Nergal, the Arab 
sun-god (23) is surprising. It seems a pity that a peculiar 
transcription, Urta, for the usual Ninurta, has been adopted 
throughout and so popularized: one objection is KAR, 31, 
obv. 10, ^Ninu-ufta, On p. 54^ with apparent reference to 
the thirteenth century, "Dilmun . , . was an island in the 
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Persian Gulf, noted for its, pearls '^'is misleading ; tlie curious 
tMng is that Tilmiin, though probably Bahrain* is nuf nutrsl 
for its pearls in cimeifomi literature— rather for wc^od, (*op|w?r, 
bronze, dates, onions. In the map Ushu ,has another iia? if ni 
than that' indicated on p. 418 f. (is it jierliaps nDr! {hi, 

, Jos. 19, 29; and so further north, than in ,map or te-xt nd' 

; The ,popiilarisiii of the work is strongly marked. Tin* fair 
page.s are kept as free as may be from footnotes, ty|H^gmp}uc 
distinctions, and other usual and useful devices of sthmi-e : 
there are no tables— not so iiiiidi as a list of kings : ilcm* is 
,.n,o formal chronology; '‘bibliography is reducffd tn a 
minhmim ” ; results are generally, given without arguiui'iil or 
any hi.nt of possible or actual controversy.. 

The first and last pages are an apology for the A>syriini-. 
Apparently the author finds them in most ways 'sujHU'ifU to tho 
Babylonians. As for atrocities, their kings pretended, from 
vanity or political motives, to be more frightful rliun they 
really were. They were not worse than other im|icrialists. 
. . . I wonder much (also) at the claim : '' We must riH^ogiiize 
that the firm foundation of modern imperial urganizari<m 
was laid by the , Assyrians (p. ix ; similarly p. 6o0|, 

, It will be obvious that many minor imperfections would 
not prevent this from being now the most reliable geiiend 
history of Assyria. 

3, 4, Oxford Editions of Cuneiform Texts flxsriur^ 
TiONs).^ Edited under the direction of S. Laxodox, 
Professor of Assyriology, Oxford. Yoi i : The If. W'eld- 
Blundell Collection in the Ashmoleaii iluseiiiu, 
voL i : Sumerian and Semitic RELiniors ixn 
Historical Texts. 12| x 10, iv -f 00 pp., do plates. 
Vol. ii: The Weld-Blundell Collection, voL ii : 

1 Fora future edition it may be useful to indicate formal bIIjm in as, 21 

(=r Teli^mns); 50, i (« Babylonia ?) ; 04, 26 (eonfuskm of - 

213, 20 (end); 235, 19; 333, 32; 489, I ff . ; 490, 2; 32. 

2 Inscriptions in the title of voL a is changed to Tejcis m tlnil voL Ii, 
because (I think) OECf. makes a safer abbreviation timii OEVl, 
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Historical Inscriptions^ containing principally tlie 
Cliroiiological Prism W.-B. 444. iii + 36 pp., 7 plates. 
By S. Landgon, M.A. London : Oxford University 

■ ■ ;Pr€SSj 1923. 

These volumes contain principally material purchased by 
H. Weld-Blundell in Iraq. Certain imperfections in the 
editing are explained by the desire of the indefatigable author 
tc.) bring out the texts before departing for the excava- 

tions at Kis last winter. His readers will be sincerely grateful 
for the prompt publication of the important texts that occur 
i!i both volumes. It would be out of place in these circum- 
stances to notice any fault}’' expressions : but perhaps a few 
trilling errors of a different kind may be usefully noted. 
W,“B. 169, ivj 17, Innini, thy great son \_dimvu gal-zii] Sin is 
ffho'ified makes Innini mother of her father ; rather great{ly) 
^ (or mNch'knoiving) daughter of Sin, W.-B. 190, 3 : 

probably bur itti4u, ef. 1. 4 f. W.-B. 198, 1, read Asur- 
;ia,s7>-pa!, and probably add Mas at the end of L 2 ; correct 
to Mas in 199, 3 ; in W.-B. 444, i, 20, vii, 31, 33, 
trauscTiption differs from copy ; former is right (collated). 

Yo], i contains twenty texts from the W^.-B. collection and 
two others. It would be impossible to do justice in a short 
review to the liturgical pieces here edited with so much 
a}ipreeiation. I will give instead the remaining space to the 
legend Wb-B. 102, which is probably the most generally 
^ interesting, and to which Professor Langdon also gives the 

place of honour. In the following interpretation of the story, 
** wliicli sometimes differs from Professor Langdon’s, my own 

suggestions are italicized. It will be seen that, whether these 
suggestions are justified or not, the legend is very significant 
for Sumerian origins. I, 1-17 (broken) : something has 
happened at Suruppak and Uruk. I, 18-20 (scene, probably 
at Der on the Elamite border) : Lugalbanda tells Innini that 
Ensigga has risen upon her^ mid destroyed the fields \fEnsigga — 
green-lord ; a water-god ? Doubtful : but the following exploit 
of Lugalbanda y whose foe is newer plainly named ^ mag well he 
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the Urukian miimit to the fmdnmmtid kfjmi of Namrifi. 
conqmmr of nver-dragonsl I, 21-11, 1 : the hero therefoTe 
sets out for Sumer, to save liis nmtkers city of Unik. After 
a conflict vitli dragom, he reaches Kiillalc siiburh of Tnik. 

II, 2-16: here (at the smiefuanf (f hininif} he iiicets 

Eiimerkar, king of UniL h foomi nt rhUnhnj 

Imiini's favour iowanh Mb eifff, II, 17-28 : LnunlhundH oMb 
a prayer from liimself. li, 21I-II1, 4 gices two re^pon^C'- by 
Iiiiiini, in answer to the iim prayers, Eiimerkar is 1u retiini 
to Uriik (i.e. /roM the Buhmh)^ wlule his comm Liigjilbamhu 
like a iptmg boar defeats the miemy ; Iiimni herself will tiimi 
come to Kiillab : Emnerkar is eodtorkd to hare mump: aid to 
trust Innini and her son* III, 5-13 : Liigalbaiida jaucci^ds 
to expel the enemy, even from the sevemmouiitains : aad 
when the enemy can m more surround Innini in the gipar 
{on the seven - staged zigguraCp she arrives at Kidlali, 

III, 14-23 : she rejoices in her son, mid with some dmhiHfjr 
thej)eopIe tvhom he, unsupported, has just rescued, slie asks him : 

Why is it thou alone that hast brouglit the tidings frum 
t>iiruppak ? iapparentlg the scene of the conflict). IIL 21- 

IV, 12 : he answers by reminding her of Enmerkars prayer 
for favour, and his own commemhtmn thereof IV, 13 -end : 
she is placated, and promises blessings to Unik and 8urii}>jiak, 
principally in the matter of water and feriility ; but if the 
citizens are not w’-ortliy of her, she will go back to Derd 

VoL ii. A preliminary account of W.-B. 444 was 'Professor 
Langdon’s contribution at the centenary celebrations of the 
Society. This precious document gives for the first tiiiii* 

^ I, 19 : 5a-, rellex. ; -e-, 2nd pers. loi?. inUx. I, 20 : 
certainly = he destroyed* II, 13 : mar-tu gabi ieoiu^zu, poHsIhly “ tiie 
flood, the rebel”; but there is no necessary referenee to the existing 
situation. II, 31 : — Brother of their [the UnikiaiiH’] father, 

i.e. brother of Enmerkar, who is {I, 27, ete,| son of Babbar, who k 
brother of Innini, who Is mother of Lugalbanda, who is tlierefiire c'oubih 
to Enmerkar. Ill, 2 : wc-e(?), 1st pers. ; so also endit* -we-nnwi 11, 31i, 
III, 1. Ill, 4 ; bam, prohibit (ef. 3). III. 12 : -da, local, (or coiijiinct*) ; 
nmnrm-, reflex. ; mi, = a-iu. Ill, 2$ : Sunipjmk co-ordinated with 
eri-ia. 
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the nearly complete canon of 133 sovereigns of the land, 
with their capitals and regnal years, from the beginning — 
w hen kingship ^ ^ descended from heaven ” until the 
dynasty of Isiii. It bristles with points of interest . . . The 
title of the volume invites one to attend especially to the 
chronology. Many matters of detail are now cleared up in 
the annotations. In the (less important) table, pp, 22-'6, are 
signs of haste. Is it possible that Mesilim could belong to 
the dynasty of Awan 1 He would be earlier, according to the 
scheme, by some seven or eight centuries than Entemena of 
Lagas ; the latter’s inscription, p. 36, n,, and what is 
known of the history of Lagas, suggest a far shorter period. 
Moreover, “ Ila-Shamash ” would live about five centuries 
after Mesilim, although the former’s script is the more archaic. 
Pp. 23 f. show a sort of conflation of two different systems : 
Liigalzaggisi would be reigning c. 3023 and c. 2833. 

But it is to the absolute chronology that the author has 
devoted special attention in this work. He reports a new 
investigation by Dr. Fotheringham of the astronomical date 
in the sixth year of Ammizaduga on which pre-Babylonian 
chronology depends. Dr. Fotheringham decides upon 
1916-15 B.C., a year between Father Kugler’s former date 
1972-1, which has become generally accepted, and that 
proposed by the same in 1922, viz. 1796-5. Eesult — ^the 
usual dates are to be reduced by 56 years. But this is not 
all. The new list makes it nearly certain, as our author 
points out, that the dynasty of Aksak was contemporary 
mith Ki§ III — surely also with Kis IF. Probably, too, 
Dr, Weidner’s unpublished theory (cf. p. iii — and already in 
1922, C- T. Gadd, Early Dynasties) — that JJmh III (and 
obviously part of Agade) synchronize with Kis IV — must be 
accepted. The synchronisms from Lagas will fit in nicely. 
I think also that the antique-looking Uruk I (and perhaps 

^ The author has pointed out to me that his translation of which 
has been criticized, is supported by the parallel- — sar-ru-tum i-na ia-ma-i 
ur-da-am (Etana-Myth, e.g. KB. vi, 584, 22), 
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Vf I) in tlie eolitli were eonteniporary with Kis 1 in the licnri h : 
the unification of the Land probably took a eerfaiii timi\ 
Finally, the figures substituted for the mytholc^gieal |if*riods 
of the early dynasties iiiay.be too higln 'One may jiisiiliably 
operate with an average based on the eighty tni-1 worthy 
numbers from Mari onwards : this is e, tliirteen year- to a 
reign. From all this it follows that, so far as the present 
document is concerned, the post-diluvian, tradition neal laU 
go beyond e. 3500 B.ed Professor Laiigdoii gives t\ 551115, 

5. Assyria, N ilEDicAL Te'xts, from the originals in the 
British lliiseiim. By E. Campbell Tho,mi»s:on. MA ., 
F.S.A. 13|- X 8|, vii pp., 107 jilates. London : tOxfurd 
University Press, 1923. 

This notable coiitribiitioii to Assyriology contains tlic‘ ti'A't 
of 660 cuneiform medical tablets (excluding joinsK for rhv 
most part hitherto impublLshed., from the libra!*}* 
Asurba,iiipaL It is interesting, that that king was much con-' 
.ceriied about Ms liealtli— as may be seen in the extrail - from 
the letters in Olmstead, Hist, 411“14. ; and one has only to 
study 5Ir. Campbell ThompsoiiA bibliography qn iiii -r** 
how very much — at least absolutely— the medical ejMeciioii 
from Kuyiiiijik exceeds all others. {For eompIeteii«?ss flir* 
medical texts from Boghazkoi, in KUB, iv, could now bt* 
added to the bibliography.) The tablets are, of course, iiiof^tly 
copies from older ones. The author notices in this cminexion 
that remarkable reference in K. 4023, iv, 22 if., to a tradition 
from ‘'the ancient rulers [nun~-me^'‘~c, rather br*forc 

the Flood . . 2’ Assyriologists will be pleased to havi? on 
plates 104 f. the full publication of this often-quoted tuliliU', 

111 the Pfoc-eeiings of the R, Soekig of Iledirinp. xvii. 192 b 
1-34, is a first instalment of translations— without truiiscrip- 
tion, but with full annotation. Many new words for tin! 
lexicon. As already in The Derih% the author makes miich 

^ 2076 (end of Isin) -f 691 (as in list, taking tet or avemgi? ti variaiitri : 
Langdon’s dgnres would gire c, 677) e. 40 (Kis IV, kdore sviirliroiiisrn 
witL Agade) -p c. 13 {Ki§ III) -f ISO (Man) + m (43 kings x h) 3515, 
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of Syriac analogues : often witli good success, but sonie- 
tiiiief-', perba]).';, without necessitj^in the onion-cure for dry 
eyes iS, 1. llj is not ham “ squeeze ”(?) as quotable as 
Af. "rub'-' ? The minerals, plants, and animals used in 
lhi pliarmaeojjicia create many little problems. On plants 
a ^vl u'k to }je entitled The Assi/rian Herbal is promised. This 
i- vt-ry uouii news. In the identification of stones the author 
i,- Miinetimes on the .side of caution. Is not ka-mi (trans., 
]*. 71 probably black basalt, and possibly to be transcribed 
fiihiaalH (Boson, Les metnux and les pierres . . . 25, 58*, etc.) ; 
and OAG-Ci-VZ (ibid.) something similar to cinnabar, like 
the iie.xt word (cf. Haitpt, OLE. xvi, 493) ? In the 
biM'iiiating term uag-pa ki 7 DAR'‘'--sa (pi. iii, No. 2, 16) it 
is (I'liipting to find a “ ziggurat stone with its 7 colours” 
(<-f. t'-£>A). AX-KAL eiiu (9. 1, ii, 32, etc.), rendered pupil of 
the may be transcribed {EAR. 102, 12) lamassat end = 
guardians of the eyes {'(). Ebeling, MF..4Cr. 1918, ii, p. 73, 
understands c>jA)roa's, which trill not suit our ophthalmic (?) 
cu'C ; but epelkh might be considered. 

It gotrs without saying that Mr. Campbell Thompson’s copies 
arc beautiful and clear. 

The following are four pniblications concerning “ Hittite — 

6. Kkilschrifttexte aus Boghazkoi. 4 Heft. Auto- 
graphiert von E. Foeeer. (= 30, Wissenschaftliche 
W’roffeutlichung der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft, 
■1 Heft.) 14 | X 10, 80 plates. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1920. 

7. 8. Die Boghazkoi-Texte in Umscheift. 1 Band : 

Kiulcitiing : Die Keilschrift von Boghazkoi. Von Emil 
Foreer. 48 pp. 2 Band, 1 Heft : Geschichtliche Texte 
aus dem altcn Cliatti-Reich. Autographiert von Emil 
Furreh. 5G pp. (= 41, u. 42, 1, Wissensch. Veroff. d. 
D.O.G,). Leipzig : Hinrichs, 1922. 

9. Kleina.siex zl'r Hethitebzeit, eine geographische 
Untersuchung. Von Albrecht Gotze. ( = Orient u. 
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iliitike, lieraiisg. toe Cl. Bergstrasser u. F. Boll, 1.) 

91 X 6, 32 pp., map., Heidelberg : Carl Winter, 1924. 

Those of the ten thousand fragnieiits of text from Bughazkoi 
which belong to Ooiistaiitinoiile or to ■German}' are |)ub!is}iifil 
as follows. The Orieiit-Clesellschaft lias brought out six 
fascicules of autographed copies fl.916““23) in tlie well-known 
Keilschrifiiexte (ms Ihghazkoi [recogrd^^^ as KBn]; not to 
be coiifoiiiided with the new series Keilschnftnd'HmleH fim 
BogJiazlcdi [KUB], with similar contents, but }mlilisheil by 
the Berlin Museum. We hare for review KBa. 4. KJh has 
now ceased to appear^ and since 1922 the Orienr-Gesthlschafi 
publishes instead j9fe Bogkizkoi-Tcxfe -in Uimefinft 7?r//7“J. 
These are not (usually) transcriptions of texts }»uhli.die<l 
elsewhere in cuneiforiiij but texts newly publisluHi in tran- 
scription alone. The first two fascicules are for review. JAlm 
KBo. 4 they are the work of E. Forrer* a Hethieologist of tlse. 
first rank. I venture little more than a descriptive aeemmt of 
these volimies. 


6. The contents of KBo, 4 are miscellaneous— 'rGigiuiis, 
historical, and (Xo. 12, according to Dr. Forrer) a pattait uf 
nobility. Ail are Kanisiand except the Liiwkn glosses in 
No. 11. The religious texts are a ritual, an exorcism, prayers, 
and examples of that peculiar form -which is eliaraeteristic of 
Boghazkoi — descriptions of reiigio-us functions. Of these 
No. 9, according to the subscription, refers to a feast of the 
gods Dah-§uin-§ar and Ilbaba (name of the I'lersonal god nf 
Sargon of Agade, which occurs often at Bogliazkbi, cf . 
Bogliazkdi-Stuiien, 6, 97 i, on this significant fact) : No. l:i 
had been introduced to us already by Hroziijy 5, 

44. The historical texts includeuumals of Mursilis (No. 4|; 
the rest are treaties. 

^ Br. Forrer first proposed hmmmh-4mm the city KarieS {mm rather 
pronounced Kanis) — as a name for,, the ordinary lajignago of Botfliiizkdi. 
It is not quite certain that the name is justified, hut it seems any- 

way, to abandon ** Hittite ” (as a linguistic term) to the language so iiaiiiod 
in the texts. A no less violent change of vocabulary has been achieved In 
the case of “ Akkadian ”, 
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7 . The transcribed texts are introduced by a volume on the 
script and the method of transcription. The following is of 
general interest. The orthography of Boghazkoi suggests 
a derivation from that of the Babylonian schools in the 
Hammurabi period ; and Dr. Forrer now proposes that the 
writing was introduced, not by trade, but by scholars sent 
!)y the Hittite kings to study in Babylonia. (More likely, 
IHuhaps, the Hittite king — ^like Charlemagne — ^procured the 
services of foreign scholars at his own court.) 

Duly ten signs were polyphonic with phonetically unrelated 
values. Two tables give the values arranged alphabetically 
(303), and the signs (709, all variants being— most usefully 

* included). The first list gives, besides the transcription, 

th^ pronunciation, subdivided into Babylonian, Kanisian, 
and Harrian (with Hittite and Balaic). Thus Dr. Ferrer’s 
transcription of phonetically written words does not necessarily 
indicate pronunciation : e.g. I (in transcription, corresponding 
to Babylonian pronunciation) is to be pronounced s in 
Kanisian. The method of transcription has certainly been 
elaborately planned ; and having mastered its principles and 
the conventions as to characters, dots, strokes, scratches, and 
exclamations, one discovers the advantages of this new way 
of publication. 

8. 2 BoTU contains texts of unusual importance, all 
connected with the history of the early empire. A king-list 
printed on the cover gives twelve Hatti kings between the 
time of Naram-Sin and c. 1775. Can Bimbiras come between 
HattuBilis I and Mursilis I ? In spite of Ho. 23a, |§ 7-~8 ? 

The following will give an idea of the value of the contents. 
No. 1 is a fragment from the Kanisian version of Sargon’s 
campaign against Burushanda, i.e. of the recently recovered 
§ar tamhari epic. Nos. 3, 4, and 5 are about Naram-Sin. No. 3, 
i, 8 ff., mentions seventeen kings (so already GT. 13, 44, 
obv. ii, 18) who were allied against him ; among them a king 
of Amurru, by name Ag-va-a-a-ru-va-as ! No. 6 mentions 
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the famous sa-ciaz, apparently as in the service of Xarain-Siii. 
It is hecoiiiiiig pretty clear that these were West Semitic soldiers 
of fortune, called in their own language' AaSm, which word 
probably means neither bandiis (being sometimes used in 
a good seiise)j nor allies of the . civilized powers ([.nirig 
capable of a bad sense, as the ideogram, slio ws). hut 
eonipauwns. Xos. 7 and 8 ■ are inscriptions of tlie 
Great Kings of Kussar, apparently a >seat of empire bebire 
Bogliazkoi. (The ctmeifo,rm of No. 8 is now .in Krii. i, 16.) 
Then come texts of hiiigs of the Hatti. It would be dillieiilt 
to exaggerate the importance of No, 23, which gives a sunifiiary 
history . of' the Hittite kingdom, before TelibiniH. /rmi- 
stnicted from eight fragments already |)art!y pidhslied in 
KBoeiiiy 1 [ef. JiSo. i, 27 ; and now also KUIl]: would 
that Dr. Foirer had assisted us when possible viih smh 
references!) Finally five texts -give lists of offerings to 
numerous deceased kings and queens, 

9. Hen* Gotze seems to have studied all publidied 
from Boghazkoi that contain geographicaldata. ami tlie o^sult*. 
are embodied in a very useful pamphlet. A coherent s\'stem rl 
identifications may sometimes be .sufficiently testc^d at a 
single point : anyway, space allows me to take up },nit oiitu 
Let it be that first considered by our author, the vexeri 
cpiestion of Kizwadna. This land certainly touelu*il a sea 
and included a Comaiia : but which sea and which Comaiui { 
Herr Gotze puts it between the Euxine and the Iris ; a rival 
theory, on the llediterranean and about the southern Comaiia. 
It seems to me that the one fact, of those acMuecd, wliieh 
definitely makes for the northern position is the location on the 
Kizwadnan border of a city Salivas (EBo, i, 5, cob iv, 45 ; 
cf. p. 4), which is also on the border of Datassas (Klh. iv, 10, 
obv, 29 ; cf, p, 18), which was near Kuwaliya-llira and was 
probably in N.W. Asia Jlinor (Miisilk-treaty, | 3; vi, 

41, etc, ; see p. 17), [It should be said that Professor Sayce, 
Journ, Hellen. Siui.^ 1923, 45 f.— not known to Herr Gotze — - 



lias also exaiiiiiied -S'^o. iv^ lOj and locates Tarkliuiitas (i,e. 
Datassas) X.W. of the Gulf of Antiocli, identifying some of 
its cities tliere-j one of the most striking equations being Biassas 
^^-niiod. Piyas (Baiae) : Herr Gotze, however, probably rightly 
reads this name Pi-tas-m, supported by (in Mysia), 

(inCaria), and Pda in the Egyptian Kade.^-lists ; more- 
o\’er, Pcdassa tvoiild be correct according to Forrer’s tables,] 
A thin chain of proof for a northern Kizwadna seems to exist : 
Init it would be more satisfying if Herr Gotze had answered 
the article of Mr. Sidney Smith in Journ. Egyj^L Arcliml,^ 
1922, 45-7. 

bt Eakly Akchitectuee ix Westeex xAsia : Chaldsean, 
Hirtite. Assyrian, Persian. A Historical Outline, (In 
series : Phe Origins of Architecture,) By Ebwaed Bell, 
51. A., F.S.A. 8 X 5|, xvi ~r 252 pp., map. London: 
Bell, 1924. 

About a third of the book contains summaries of the early 
history of the lands in question. These are not altogether 
FUtisfaetory, being based — almost inevitably — on works that 
are to some extent superannuated. On the other hand, the 
parts of the book that are principal show — as we should 
expert from tlie author of this series — an expert knowledge 
of ancient architecture. 

.\Ir, Be!i is specially interested in the genetic relations of the 
iiationai styles of the ancient East. An important conclusion 
is the Hitt it e or Anatolian-SjHan origin of much ancient art. 
The Yoluted capital would have come from Anatolia both to 
loiiians and (in the form shown by the Khorsabad relief) to 
Assyrians ; the Hittite influenee is seen also in the Greek 
frieze and in the Assyrian (and Persian) wali^decorations. 
Again, in the ancestry of sphinx-like figures, and in that of the 
winged disk and its relatives, the link between Assyria and 
Egypt would be Hittite. This is' probable : for an Egyptian 
architect at a Hittite court see KUB. iii, 67, rev.l ff. ; Gotze, 
p. 27* A section on the aixsMteoture of Urartu, as known 
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om' Saigon’s reliefs, would probablj have furtlier coiifirined 
j. BelFs tlieory of tlie Anatolian ' antecedents of Greek 
rcMtecture. Tlie laook is very well illustrated. 

E. Bueeow^s. , 


BE Home. . of an Eastee.n Clan. A Story of tke Palaiings 
of tlie SMn States. By M.rs. .Leslie Milne, E.E.A.I., 
M.R.A.S. 9 X 6, vi + 428 pp., 25 plates. Oxford : 

„ Glarendon Press, 1924. 

About fourteen years ago Mrs. Leslie' Milne gave us her 
dutiful volume on the Shiim at Home (John Murray, 1910), 
though in 1921 she published an elementary Palaiing 
caiinnar, containing a valuable introduction by IMr. C. 0. 
[agde.n. The volume now before us has been viitten on 
.e same pleasant lines as the first, and with the same strong 
nse of humour. We have in it an account of a people who 
e little known, for the Eiimais, or Palaimgs, inhabit the 
r-off Northern Sliiin states, parts of which are situated 
stant from roads or rai.lw'ays, seldom visited by. Eu.ropean.s, 
id perhaps never before by a European lady. The general 
ader will find much to interest him in the book, but to 
tinologists and folk-Iorists it will appeal strongly, specially 
ose who are seeking further information about the Mon- 
inner peoples. There is a detailed and most intereBtiiig 
count of the tribe, not a page of which is dull or too crowded 
th vernacular names, and there are man}' interesting folk- 
les. Amongst the last is the story of ‘‘ I-Bai ”, in which 
5 have the account of a cannibal father, who killed his 
by girl and served her uji in a curry which the mother ate 
iwittingly. This tale is on much the same lines as that of 
e Khasi, ka Likai, except that in the Khasi tale the mother 
rew herself down a precipice and afterwards became a 
iterfalL Besides this folk-tale there are other points of 
nilarity between Palaungs and Khasis, e.g. the dress of 
e Palaung female, which is described m resembling the 
od and coils of a snake, which is very like that of the Khasi 
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woman ; and the nnmerons points of contact between the 
Palanng and Khasi languages which have been referred to 
before by Sir George Grierson, Logan, Schmidt, and Blagden, 
There are, however, some points of dissimilarity. The Khasis 
observe the matriarchate and practise it to this day, women 
are the owners of all real property, descent being reckoned 
through the female. This does not appear to be the case 
with the Palaungs. The Khasis erect memorial stones, and 
in particular stones to their reputed primeval ancestress. 
There is no mention of any such Palanng custom. The 
Khasis burn their dead and preserve the ashes in clan or 
family ossuaries. The Palaungs bury their dead, except in 
the cases of some of their chiefs who are burnt. The Palaungs 
are Buddhists, the Khasis, except those w^ho have become 
Christians, are animists. The practice of divination by the 
breaking of eggs, so prevalent amongst the Khasis, does not 
seem to obtain amongst the Palaungs, w’-ho on the contrary 
appear to have adopted the Shan custom of foretelling events 
by means of the femur bones of fowls, which are scraped of 
every vestige of flesh, small bamboo splinters being inserted 
into the foramina. The diagram given on p. 273 in this 
connexion is similar to those we have seen in the possession 
of some Ahom or priests, in Assam, the Ahoms 

being, of course, Shans. Mrs. Leslie Milne is to be heartily 
congratulated on the result of her long and patient studies of 
a tribe hitherto almost unknown, except to the readers of the 
Upper Burma and Shan States Gazetteer^ and we are deeply 
grateful to her for having presented to us her conclusions in 
such a readable and convenient form. Her beautiful photo- 
graphs and the excellent index are useful additions. 

______ P. E. Gurdoh. 

The Children of the Sun. By W. J. Perry, M.A. 

8f X 5|, XV + 552 pp., 16 maps. London : Methuen & 
Co., Ltd., 1923. 

In this work an attempt is made to prove that all civilization 
is essentially one, being derived ultimately by diffiLsion 
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from a^siiigle ceiitre, to wit Egypt. Tiie aiitlior supports 
tills thesis by a coiiiparative study of an eiioniioiis riuiiilier of 
■facts covering a very large part, of the workls area and 
•derived from a great many, different sources, of very varying 
value. It is permissible ■ to .'doubt whether siieli an all- 
enibraciiig thesis can e.ver be strictly' proved. Ihit extm if it 
were only “'invested with a considerable degree of probability 
this line of research is no doiiht an interesting and legitimate 
one and many readers might well be grateful for a seieiititie* 
.classification of the facts comparexb though they might mu 
'.agree with the author’s inferences from them. Civilization 
presents many problems. . Why does it crop up here ami nut 
there ? Why does it tend to decay after it lias li 

•certain point ? Why does it, where it exists, sliow a relatiw'^ 
uniformity of character ? And why is such uniformity ottm 
impaired by the absence of certain elements that are finuid 
•elseswhere ? 

To some of these cjiiestions the old school of anthro]foh^gi>t>. 
^S0 fax as it dealt with them at all, re]>lied that human minds 
and needs are much the same everywhere, except in ho far as 
environments differ and on occasion individuals of exc.ep- 
•tionally original, mentality axe. born who start new iiioveinents 
which may or m.ay not develop further accordi.iig to local 
•circumstances, favourable ox otherwise. The new school 
represented by the author of this book finds these explanations 
unsatisfactory. It regards the relative uniformity of the 
human mind as a mere a priori assumption, and, !>}' implica- 
tion at any rate, counters it with another, namely that 
was ever invented or discovered more than once and tliat reul 
originality was confined to one small centre. It is, liowevcr, 
difficult to understand why one region, and one only, shonlcl 
have been so singularly favoured by fortune. We mmt 
believe, it seems, that the rest of the world waited iiichdliiitely 
in an attitude of passive and patient receptivity until Egyptian 
ideas percolated to it by slow degrees. 

What then is the '' archaic civilization ’’ whicdi is supposed 
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to have been thus diffused ? Mr. Perry enumerates fifteen 
elements of it, including inter aZm such diverse matters as 
agriculture by means of irrigation, certain uses of stone, 
pottery-making, metal-working, the sun-cult, certain kinds of 
human sacrifices, mother-right, totemic clans, and exogamy. 
It is only by a considerable stretch of the term civilization 
that some of these can be included under it, but he is entitled 
to define his terms in his own way. He accounts for the 
diffusion of the elements he enumerates by the theory of an 
early and widespread search for valuable materials such as 
gold, pearls, copper, etc. The Children of the Sun 
adventurers from the supposed original civilized centre, 
wandered over a great part of the earth to seek such things, and 
some of them settled down in places where they found them 
and there propagated all or some of the elements of their own 
civilization. 

It is certainly a curious and heterogeneous list. Social 
systems are not easily imposed nor are they objects of barter 
like pots or knives ; they grow up from deep-seated and very 
ancient roots. One would have thought that mother-right, 
for example, was not a thing that even a primitive savage 
need have required to be taught by immigrants of higher 
culture. Its substratum, the uniquely intimate relationship of 
a child to its mother, is obviously everywhere a simple matter 
of observed fact, whereas fatherhood is in essence an act of 
faith and a pious opinion. It is, therefore, quite in harmony 
with this fundamental fact that traces of mother-right have 
been found practically all over the inhabited world. Why 
suppose that in every case (except one) they are of alien 
introduction ? Totemism, again, involves ideas of the close 
relation of man to animals, plants, etc., which seem to belong 
rather to the childhood of the race than to any influence from 
a higher civilization ; and the exogamy that so often accom- 
panies it is susceptible of several explanations, none of which 
has so far been conclusively proved to be the right one. 
Mr. Perry would derive exogamy from a compact between 
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tke two skies of the ruliog group, whereby iiiterinarriage 
took place (p. 382). But intemarriage is one tlimg, 
exogamy is quite another;' and the liyputlie-is fjf a sort of 
cmitrat socM of exelmive intermarriage Ftril;es ouo as aa 
eigliteentli ceiitiiry conception somewhat iiicuiignaju^ in 
a nioderii environment. Is it eredihle tliat sink a wide, 
spread institution, presuinahly correspondiiiir to some real or 
supposed needj or based on some idea which m"e have not as 
yet been able to recapture, was imposed from without on an 
enormous number of savage tribes by foreign rulers who for 
some unexpiaiiied reason {perhaps a reason of statei hud 
adopted it for themselves 1 ^ind wdiy should the emit of tlie 
ubiquitous sun have awmited a long delayed fundgn intreo 
duction ? 

Some years ago an erudite tleniian tried to find the original 
sO'Urce ot all civilization in Babylonia. Xow it lias been 
shifted to the valley of the Xile. But recent researidies in 
Mesopotamia seem to ind'icate that Egypt iiuiy find its old 
rival in the field again. And if a single centre of cdvilizatioii 
is to be postulated, who knows that somewhere or otiier on 
earth there may not have been one more ancient tliaii either 
of these two ? Few countries are fortunate eiioiigli to inu'e 
a climate that can preserve their most ancient records from 
decay. In that respect,- 'it must be conceded, Egypt and 
Babylonia have indeed' been highly favoured by nature. But 
that fact does not suffice to prove that either of them was 
the oldest civilized centre ; ■ and anyhow, is there any real 
need for a single centre as a sort of deus ex wachina i 
I have referred to the multifarious variety of the materiiih 
from which the main, thesis of this book is built up. It 
would take half a dozen specialists to test or sift tiimn in 
their entirety, and sometimes they have been rathifr too iiiucii 
for Mr, Perry, I can only attempt to follow him in ii hnv 
matters of detail affecting a small department of his researches, 
and must leave the evidence dra%?n from India, lineriea, etc,, 
for others to discuss, merely remarking in passing that his 
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inveterate Euhemerisin turns Asuras, Garudas, and Nagas into 
rival tribes of men. But I note witi some surprise Ms state- 
ment (pp. 104-5) that tbe Polynesians left India about 
450 B.G. (tbougb anotber autbority cited in a footnote would 
make tbeir point of departure the Persian Gulf). To say 
nothing of the astonishingly late date, all linguistic evidence 
(for what it is worth) connects them not with India or Persia 
but with the coast of Indo-China, especially the eastern part 
thereof. It is more than doubtful whether the Malays 
“ originated in the Menangkabau district of Surnatra ”, 
and it is quite certain that their earliest migrations ” did 
not ‘:date from about a,d. 1160, when they settled in 
Singapore ” (p, 109). This entirely apocryphal date is based 
merely on calculations of the lengths of reigns of Malay 
rulers as given in the Sejarah Melayu, a Malay historical ” 
work of the early part of the seventeenth century, whose 
chronology was utterly disj)roved by myself more than a 
quarter of a century ago. Moreover, one does not see the 
relevance of such a statement, which is followed by others 
about the spread of the Hinduized Javanese, Islamized Bugis, 
etc. Nobody ever denied that many races have migrated, 
but what has all this to do with the diffusion of an archaic 
civilization wMch ex Jiy^otliesi must have happened (if at all) 
a great many centuries before these relatively recent move- 
ments ? Elsewhere (pp. 83, 86) Mr. Perry repeats the exploded 
legend of Phcenician influence and a Phoenician script in 
Sumatra. The supposed Phoenician script of Sumatra is most 
indubitably merely a local modification of Southern Brahmi, 
and in this case the author relies with undue confidence on 
Gerini (whose own sources are cited in his Researches on 
Ptolemy's Geography ^ p. 597, n.). I do not stress such minor 
inaccuracies as the application of the name Austronesian ” 
to the Austroasiatic group of languages or the spelling of 
“ Taking ” as Tailing ” (p. 95). But it seems worth while to 
point out that Mr. Perry’s sources are not always unimpeach- 
able. Incidentally, it must be recorded that a long Biblio- 
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grapty and Ml Index '.make it ..-easy to tiireacl one’s way 
amongst, tkem. , 

I cannot venture to anticipate tlie. degree of acce|)tance 
wMck tiiese new theories .may 'aeliieve.' For iny own part, 
I must confess that in spite of the learning and ingemiity of 
this, new school, in which Mr. Perry -holds high rank, I remain 
entirely iinconvinced, 

C, 0. Blagdex. 


Worts on lodo-CMrta and Indonesia 
Aes Asiatica V : Broxzes Khmers. By (Ieoege Ccedes. 
ISfrlOJ, 63 pp., 51 plates. Paris and Brussels : G. van 
Oest et Cie,, 1923, 

This beautifully iiiiistrated descriptive catalogue of bronzes 
is based upon data gathered by P. Lefevre-Pontalis in the 
public and private collections at Bangkok, the royal palace at 
Phnom Penh, and the museums of Cambodia and the French 
School at Hanoi. It is preceded by an IntriKluctiou dealing 
with former publications on the subject a,nd a general descrip- 
tion of the objects .dealt with. These objects, in various 
alloys of metal that may, for short, be ckssed under the 
generic term bronze ”, are of special interest both from the 
artistic and the iconograpHcal point of view, being mostly 
statuettes of 'Hindu or Buddhist divinities and w'orsliipfiil 
personages (Buddhas and BodMsattvas), or else adjuncts to 
religious rites, such as bells, candlesticks, etc. They illustrate 
the development of a branch of Indian art in the old kingdrun 
of Cambodia, which w’as artistically the most ioipurtant reuioii 
of Indo-China. 

The author, while frankly pointing out that sriiell luonzc^s 
are easily transported and that, generally speaking, the place 
of origiu of any individual piece is unknown, lays down ifcrtain 
canons which, in his view, make it possible to distinguish 
Cambodian bronzes from those of Siam and India pn^per. 
It must be admitted that, broadly speaking, these various 
schools have strikingly characteristic differences. But in 
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view of tlie fact that among tlie specimens here illustrated as 
Cambodian there are several varieties of styles, it may be 
permissible to doubt whether the Cambodian origin of them all 
is absolutely certain. There are here, at any rate, materials 
for a fruitful comparative study, which, however, the present 
reviewer is not qualified to undertake ; and in any event the 
author’s careful and learned descriptions, together with the 
excellent plates, Avill be an invaluable assistance to all future 
students. It would have been much more convenient if the 
sheets of tissue paper that protect the plates had been bound 
with the volume : lying loose as they do, they continually get 
displaced every time one looks at a plate, and if the book is 
consulted as often as it deserves to be, they will certainly 
become crumpled, soiled, and eventually destroyed in the 
handling. 

WiR MeNSCHEN DER INDONESISCHEN ErDE. TII. DeR 

InTELLEKT DER INDONESISCHEN EaSSE. By KeNWARD 

Brandstetter. 8| x 6 , 30 pp. Lucerne: E. Haag, 
1923. 

In this third part of his study of Indonesian Semantics 
Dr. Brandstetter examines the terms involved in the expression 
of such ideas as perception, thought, abstraction, judgment, 
intellect, etc., and by means of an analysis cf a number of 
examples drawm from many languages shows that the 
intellectual processes of the Indonesians are much the same 
as those of the Indo-European races. His data certainly 
suffice to disprove the allegations made by some authorities 
that the Indonesians are incapable of abstract thinking and 
deficient in the perception of differences in certain ranges of 
sensation. For my own part, I should be disposed, on other 
grounds, to reject the second charge entirely ; it is notorious 
that Indonesians are accurate observers of natural objects, 
particularly as regards flowers and trees. As for abstract 
thought, probably Dr. Brandstetter would concede that 
though quite capable of it, they are not more inclined to 


spend their time at it than the generality of mankind every- 
where else. The average man has too many other thing.s to 
do, and perforce, or by natural inclination and preference, 
leaves speculative thought to a select few who have a liking 
for it and also leisure to indulge in it. Dr. Bramlstetter's 
handling of the linguistic evidence is, as u.sual, scientifically 
exact, and he is characteristically lucid in the expo.sition of 
his thesis. 

British North Borneo. By 0\rax Rctter, F.E.O.S., 

F. R.A.I., with an Introduction hy Sir West EinoBWAY, 

G. C.B., etc. 8|- X o|, svi -f 404 pp., 42 illustrations, 
2 maps. London, etc. : Constable & Co., Ltd., 1922. 

This k a very excellent work by a competent writer with 
local experience, and contains pretty nearly all that need be 
known about the country with which it deals. Its geography, 
native population, history, administration, forests, agri- 
culture, minerals, native customs and folk-lore, etc., are 
treated in successive chapters in a very readable, interesting, 
and lucid manner. There is a useful bibliography, a good 
index, and an appendix of statistics, to which is added 
a valuable (though too brief) comparative vocabulary of words 
from seventeen native dialects (besides 3Ialay) with English 
equivalents, and the illustrations are well chosen and well 
reproduced. 

XJh Royaume Dispaeu. Les Chams et leur Art. By 
Jeanne Leuba, with a Preface by Louis Finot. 
10 X 6-|, 207 pp., 28 illustrations (including 1 map ami 
1 plan). Paris and Brussels : G. van Oest et Cie., 1923. 

As M. Finot points out in his Preface, this little work, thougli 
preceded by several publications dealing with the same subject, 
nevertheless supplies a real need. Champa is still a terra 
incognita, not merely to the general reader but even to many 
other people who ought to know better. Slnic. Leuba has 
availed herself of the results of the latest researches, in .some of 
which she herself co-operated, and has produced a handy 
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volume wliicli by its simple style and lucid exposition is quite 
suited to tbe non-specialist, while it is on the other hand up 
to date and scientifically correct. In the first part of it she 
deals with the Cham nation’s past in history and art ; in the 
second with its decadent present, its habits, folk-lore, and 
religions. As an outlying colony of Indian culture, flourishing 
in the Middle Ages but now overwhelmed by alien conquest 
and hopeless decay, Champa has a very peculiar importance 
to students of Indian civilization, and especially students of 
Indian art. They will welcome this meritorious and unpre- 
tentious work, the value of which is much enhanced by its 
illustrations and a useful bibliography. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


Reviews on Indian Subjects 
Chaitanya and his Age. By Rai Bahadub Dinbsh 
Chandra Sen. 8| x 5|, xxviii + 425 pp. Calcutta, 
1922. 

Behula : Translated from the Bengali of Rai Bahadur 
Dinesh Chandra Sen. By T. W. Petavel and Kiran 
Chandra Sen. 7^ x 5, xxiv -f 100 pp. London : 
Luzac, 1923. 

A Study OE Caste. By P. Lakshmi Narasu. 7x5, 
ii 4* 160 pp. Madras ; Raghavulu, 1923. 

The Bhakti Cult in Ancient India. By Professor 
Bhagabat Kumar Shastri. 8| x 5, xxxix -f 417 pp. 
Calcutta: Bannerjee & Go., 1922. 

Rai Bahadur Dinesh Chandra Sen, in his book on Chaitanya 
and his Age, surveys the spiritual condition of Bengal before 
the advent of Chaitanya, proceeds to discuss the biographical 
literature of the Vaishnavas in Bengal and to investigate 
its reliability. A critical account of Chaitanya’s life, travels, 
and teaching based on these sources follows. The book is 
a valuable exposition of the Vaishnava attitude and its 
conception of God as revealed in Chaitanya, but it is 
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exceedingly difficult to get at the real Cliaitanya tliroiigli 
the legendary acctmiulatirms that have gatliered roiiiid him. 
The author makes a valiant .attempt to do so, but it is 
impossible to improve on Professor Sylvaiii Levi's jiidgineint 
on Chaitanya in a preface to this book., “ rhiimanite ne le 
reclame pas comme un de' ses grands lioniines ; ellt* ne le 
reconnait paSj parcequ il Fa m^connue.”- , 

It is remarkable that the stor 5 ^ of the trials of Behiila and 
of her father-in-law has not appeared before in an Ihiglish 
version. The story has been. a.n exceedingly popular one 
in Bengal for centuries, and in this translation will make 
a much wider appeal. The translation is very well done, 
but the introduction is much too diffuse. 

In his little book A Study of Caste iMr. Laksliiui Xarasii 
discusses theories of the orig.msof caste in ancient India, the 
rise of Brahmanism, the history of caste in the later Hindu, 
Muslim, and British periods. The author holds that a 
democratic form of government cannot be evolved in India 
while caste organization counteracts consciousness of li'bi’rty, 
and pleads for its abolition. He argues his thesis with 
reasoned moderation. 

The history of the origin and development of the Bhakti 
cult in ancient India would be an interesting and important 
subject in competent hands. Unfortunately the author 
of this “work is quite unable to control his pen, and the readier 
will have difficulty in tracing the subject at all through 
the deluge of wmrds that constitutes this book. He does 
come back to bhakti from time to time in the text, but ancient 
India disappears completely at a very early stage in the 
proceedings. In the prophetic words of Sir AH Baba, K.CbB., 
“words and phrases come gurgling forth, without reference 
to the subject or to the occasion, to what has go!ie before 
or to what will come after.’" 

The AnMnsriSTHATivE System oe the ilARAXuAs. Bv 

SuRExVDRAXATH Sen. 8| X 5, xviii -b 633 pp., 10 plates. 

Calcutta, 1923. 
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Historical Gleanings. By B. Charan Law. x 5-|, 
X + 101 pp. Calcutta : Thacker & Spink, 1922. 
Speeches and Documents on Indian Policy. Edited by 
Professor A. Berriedale Keith. 2 vols., xxxi + 364 + 
386 pp. Oxford, 1923. 

Dr. Surendranatli Sen has given us a most careful and 
comprehensive work and has shown that the work began 
so well by Eanade is being continued in competent hands. 
The fact that the Maratha kingdom lasted for a century 
and a half should be sufficient to dispel the idea that the 
Marathas were mere bands of marauders. It comes as 
a surprise, however, to see what a wealth of material there 
is for the study of their constitutional and administrative 
history. The author investigates the origin and development 
of their institutions, analysing the influence of traditional 
Hindu systems of polity and of those of their Muslim 
neighbours. The book is a most valuable addition to the 
publications of Calcutta University. 

Mr. B. C. Lawn’s little book containing six essays on ancient 
Indian History, in which he has collected from Buddhist 
sources a vast amount of information regarding Taxila as 
a seat of learning, wandering teachers of Buddha’s time, 
the influence of the fiive heretical teachers on Jainism and 
Buddhism, Buddhaghosha and his commentaries, the 
Licchavis and Buddha and the Kiganthas. We are most 
grateful to the author for collecting these essays in permanent 
form. 

Professor Keith has made a selection of speeches and 
documents on Indian policy from 1758 to 1921 to illustrate 
the history of British relations with India and the develop- 
ment of responsible government in India. 

Hindu Ethics. By John McKenzie. 8f x 5|, xii -f 267 
pp. Oxford : H. Milford, 1922. 

Gotama Buddha. By K. J. Saunders. 7| x 5, 111 pp., 
1 plate, 1 map. Oxford University Press : H. Milford, 
1922, 



Xo OIK* far appeaw to have devoted attention to the 
liistorieiil stii^iy of Hindu ethics as a separate suliject. 
Jlr. Mel\enzie\s liook is an mdmvom to coiieenfrate flefinitdy 
on the ethical side of Hindu teachings anrl the l>eariiigs of 
religiciuH cloetri ne on iht* moral lif«\ The subject is a vt^ry large 
oiiCj and in one %idiiine it is impossible fu give morf^ than a 
genera! conspectus of various phases of Hindu ethical teacliiiig* 
Mr. JIcKeiizk begins liy examining the bf*giiiiiiiigs of ethical 
thought ill the EigA'eckj and rightly eiiipliasizi's how nidi- 
meiitary any system that might be traced there is. The 
evolution of the doctrine of Kama is next tnu^eih and iclcjas 
underlying ikarma ate fully investigated. The author 
proceeds to discuss the ethical aspects of the various 
of theology and philosophy from the Upanishads^ tlircnigli the 
Buddiiist and Jain systems, the Bhagavadgita, the “ six 
systems*’, the Bhakti movement, and various modern moviv 
nients, A valuable concluding chapter estimates the practical 
contributions of HiiKliiism to ethical thought, for much of 
the criticism in the book is naturally of a destructive kind. 
Mr. BIcKenxie has , covered a very wide field most successfully, 
and has produced a book which will be of great value not 
only to the Western student of ethica but also to the educated 
Hindu. 

Mr. K. J. Saunders has added another to the many 
biographies of Buddha. His little book is a valuable addition 
to the Heritage of India Series. The author is well acquainted 
with the sources and he writes with sympathy. 

The Spieit oe Iseask By the Right Hon, Syeb Amb:eb Aw. 
9 X 5|, Ixxi + 516 pp., 1 plate. London : CSiristophers, 
1922. 

Die Eenaissain'ge des IslIms. By A. Mez. 9 x 6, iv -f 494 
pp. Heidelberg, 1922. 

Histoibe be l’Asie. VoL III, By 1. Groesset. 10 x fi|, 
iii + 308 pp., 6 maps. Paris, 1912, 
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A new edition of Syed Ameer All’s sympathetic study of 
the life and ideals of the Prophet of Islam was long overdue. 
The present volume has been entirely rewritten and consider- 
ably enlarged. Two new and important chapters discuss 
the Imamate and the idealistic and mystical spirit in Islam. 
The object of the book is to give Islam its proper place in 
the history of religions, to explain its rapid spread and appeal 
to the minds of millions, and to show what it has done for 
the elevation of humanity. The first part of the volume 
outlines the life and preaching of Muhammad in reverent 
and sympathetic fashion. The Prophet’s life is shown as 
a noble career of work faithfully done -with an unfailing 
enthusiasm and courage. Emphasis is laid on the curiously 
modern aspect of much of his teaching. The second part 
of the book deals with the ideals of Islam, the idea of a future 
life, the wars of Islam, the status of women, political and 
sectarian schisms, the literary, scientific, and philosophical 
spirit of Islam. The author’s knowledge of what has been 
written on Islam by Arabs and Europeans is exhaustive, 
and his arguments are always supported by chapter and 
verse. The book perhaps is open to the criticism that it 
gives us too much of what is really the theory of Islam, 
while its criticisms of other religions are levelled at isolated 
cases of their practice. This is, however, dif&cult to avoid. 
The book will be invaluable to those who follow the faith 
of Islam, of great assistance to students of the life and teaching 
of the Prophet. It will require to be taken very seriously 
by professed opponents of Mam. 

The late Professor Mez’s curiously named Die Renaissance 
des I slams is a great work. It is an elaborate study of life 
in the Muhammadan -world in the tenth century a.d. 
The author’s lamented death while the book was still in 
manuscript deprived it of its final corrections, but in the 
book he has left a memorial which will rank him with Alfred 
von Kremer and Wiistenfeld and Weil. The twenty-nine 
chapters each deal with a separate aspect of the Kultm- 
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geschkhte of tlie foiirtli century - a.h., ■digesting witli Ml 
references air tlie Miiateriai available from the historians 
of the period,' including sources still -accessible only in 
manuscript. The Caliphate, the grand ■ vizier, the , exchec|iier, 
the ■ court, sla%'ery, scholarship, the- kadi, poetry, religion, 
morals, trade, industry, shipping, are a few of the siil}jects 
discussed. Professor Mez’s hook. enables one to understand 
what Islam was in practice in one of its periods of greatest 
intellectual development. It is a book to be read along 
with Syed ' Ameer All's Spirit of Islam, w'hich it supplements 
in many -ways, supplying the facts from Arab- - historians 
which illuminate the Syed's book. 

The third volume of M. Eene C4roiisset‘s history of Asia 
is really , very good, if something of a tow ie force. Xone 
but a Frenchman could have covered so vast a subject so 
successfully. This volume deals with the various Mongol 
empires in Central Asia and Persia, modern Persia, and India, 
China from the Mongol period, and the history of Japan. 
M. Grousset has given us an admirable and aeeiirate con- 
spectus of the main lines of historical development in Asia 
in a delightfully readable form. A feature of tlie book is 
the sketch of the career of Chingiz Khan, the stories of whose 
cruelties have blinded historians to his great ability. 'We 
are sorry to see M. Grousset giving his authority to the late 
and ridiculous story of Chingiz Khan's performance in the 
mosque of Bukhara, "which Barthold has disposed of. 

J. All,a:n... 


A Hausa Phease-Book. By Allaist C. Paesons, M.liC.S* 
(Eng.), F.R.G.S., etc. Revised by the Rev. G. P. 
Baegery, Superintendent of Education, Northern 
Provinces, Nigeria. 7| X 4f, v + 117 pp, Oxford : 
University Press (Humphrey Milford), 1923. 

This is a reprint, carefully revised, of a \?ork which has beea 
found very useful in the past. The dialect taken as standard 
is that of Kano, where the best Hausa is said to be spoken. 
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It contains a large collection of sentences, on a great variety 
of subjects, and is likely to be of great service to officials 
and other residents in the country. 

A Nuee-English Vocabulaby. Compiled by the late 
C. H. Stigand, author of To Abyssinia ilirougli an Vn- 
hnotvn Land. 8| x 5-|, 33 pp. Cambridge : University 
Press,' 1923. 

The Niier language is spoken by a tribe living on the White 
Nile, in the neighbourhood of the Shilluk and Dinka. It 
appears to be closely allied to the last-named, and therefore 
belongs to Westermann’s Sudanic family ’h A glance at the 
vocabulary is sufiicient to show the predominance of mono- 
syllabic stems, and the frequent occurrence of two or more 
words apparently identical in form (though sometimes a 
difference in quantity is marked), but widely divergent in 
meaning, suggests the existence of tones, wliich are so marked 
a feature in Shilluk. Plurals seem, sometimes, to be formed 
by internal vowel change (e.g. ram, pi. rom ; fivdr, pi. fudr)^ 
but also by consonant change {gat, pi. gar) or suffix (gur, 
pL gwi). In other cases there is no change, or an entirely 
difierent word is used for the plural [cJiyek '' woman'’, pi. 
man). In this respect, and in the position of the genitive 
after its governing noun, it more or less resembles Dinka ; 
but it is difficult to judge, as scarcely any liints are given with 
regard to grammatical construction. The material here 
collected has suffered from the loss of the author's final 
revision ; on p. 8 three sets of words have got into the wrong 
place ; and no explanation is given of diacritic marks employed, 
such as the horizontal bars, with or without uprights, 
placed over some words. 

A. Weenee. 


The Baloch! Lanciuage. A Grammar and Manual. By 
Major Geoege Waters ■/. 'Gilbertson. 8-| x 5|, 
xvi + 312 pp, Hertford : Austin, 1923. 
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The Balochi language is of special interest, being the most 
south-easterly branch of the Eranian group of languages. 
The people who speak this tongue removed to their present 
coxmtry probably at a not very remote date from the West. 
Generally a verse in the Shahnamah is stated to be the earliest 
mention of them in history, but Ibn Khurdadbih early in the 
third century of the Hijra mentions them twice, once as a 
town between Kirman and Sind,^ but the second time in the 
itinerary between the town of Fahraj and Sind he refers to 
the Maq_ati‘ al-Bulus,® the districts of the Buluch, and from 
the statement which follows we learn that modern Baloehistan 
was then inhabited by Indian tribes, the Zutt. Tins name in 
Arabic is generally given to Gipsies. From this we can 
gather that the Baloches in the ninth century of our era had 
not advanced as far East as their present abodes and apparently 
were like many of their Eranian kinsmen nomads. With the 
occupation of Baloehistan by the British Government it 
became necessary to study the language of the people, and 
several grammars or handbooks appeared, most of which 
are enumerated by the author in the bibliography at the end 
of his work, and the results of which are summarized in a 
clear outline by W. Geiger in the Grundriss der Eranischen 
PMlohgie. Most of these books were small manuals, and the 
most comprehensive were a translation of the Biluchi Xameh 
of Hetu Earn and the textbook by Mr. Longworth Dames, 
which are the books in use in India for the acquisition of a 
working knowledge of the language. Though the translation 
of the Biluchi Nameh by J. M. McC. Douie improved the Urdu 
work the book had great disadvantages for practical purposes, 
as the grammatical notesare given on the first 20 pages, followed 
by vocabularies, while the greater part is filled with BalSchl 
sentences with the English translation opposite. The w'ork 
under notice, which has practical purposes as its first aim, 
remedies these defects. The student gets by easy stages into 
the gist of the language, and by an ingenious device the 
1 p. 79, n. 2. » p. 66. 
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essential portions of tlie grammar are marked so as to catcli 
the eye at a glance. Extremely useful also for the student 
who is acquainted with cognate languages are the learned 
notes of the author. I have always found such notes of the 
greatest value for gaining a working knowledge of another 
language. I am convinced that this work is destined to 
replace its predecessors, and as no expense has been spared 
in the get-up and printing of the book, it has a much nicer 
appearance than the Biluchi Nameh in its green paper covers. 

I should like to add that the author appears to express 
doubts as to the family of languages among which Balochi 
has to be ranked, but there can be no doubt that the funda- 
mental parts of the language are Eranian, its mother-tongue 
being an Eastern dialect or ancient Persian. Balochi has 
actually a more ancient structure and has preserved many old 
forms lost in modern Persian. That many words are borrowed 
from Arabic and Persian is quite natural, as these came with 
the introduction of Islam. It is more difficult to make a 
statement about the words borrowed from Indian languages. 
The original inhabitants, if not the Brahui, were most likely 
Indians speaking dialects akin to Sindhi; these Indians were 
probably not completely expelled, but absorbed, by the 
conquerors. Another factor is that intercourse with India 
was much easier than across the barren country east of 
Kirman to Persia. An analysis of the vocabulary would give 
interesting results. The numerals, pronouns, etc., are pure 
Eranian, but from the rough character of the Baloch, it is 
interesting that all the words for humble halim, gJiarib)^ 
mild-tempered (asil) are of Arabic origin, while those for the 
opposite temperament are of native roots. 

I am confident that this first comprehensive grammar of 
the language will take the place of all previous ones, and 
when the promised dictionary is published w^e shall have two 
standard works which will not easily be superseded. 

E. Krenkow. 
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Journal of .the . Gyps y Lobe 'Society : 151 Iffley Road, 
Oxford. Tliircl Series;: ; VoI. II^' Kos. 2 to 4. 
lack of , these nuiiibers , ' contains a.ii iiistaliiient of Dr. 
Sampson’s Welsh Gipsy Tales ;■ in No. 2 Gilliat Smitli has a 
striking article on Riissian Gipsy Singers (why does he call 
linguistic change '' deterioration ’’ '? l\Iay it not be 
improvement ?) To 'No. 3 Sir Donald MacAlister contributes 
a Romani translation of a song by John Biiciian. Tbe learned 
principal is well known for ability to handle Romani in verse. 
..For No. 4 Dr. Sampson 'writes a carefully thought out article 
oil' the origin of the Gipsies, in wiiich he condemns the Dard 
theory. This article furnishes an iUustration of a truth upon 
which I have more than once insisted, vk,, that until Eomani 
sounds are recorded by scholars with a thorough knowledge 
of phonetics 'We cannot have any certainty as to their nature, 
and conclusions based upon them are unreliable. Dr. Sampson 
asserts that Kafir and Dard languages make no distinction 
between cerebrals and non-cerebrals. This merely means 
that those w’-ho recorded the sounds were unable to recogiike 
the distinction, which as a matter of fact is regularly made. 

T. G'ra,iiame Bailey. 


Note 

' Dr. Stella Kramrisch writes to say that t!ie paper on the 
'' New Art ” in .the. Vismbharati Quarterly, which was ascribed 
.to, her on p. 483 of the’ Joti-mal, was written by Mr. 0. (h 
Gangoly. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER^^^^ ^ ^ 

The Society offers its congratulations to its President, 
the Right Hon. Lord Chalmers, upon his election as Master 
of Peterhoiise. 

Gifts. 

Sir George Grierson has presented the Library with two 
of his works. The Prakrit Dhatv-Adesas and d: Dictionary 
of the Kashmiri Language ; Mr. W. J. E. Liipton has given 
the following numbers of the Journal : Present Series, 1903, 
Pts. I and III, and 1904, Pts. I, II, and III ; Miss Sylvester 
Samuel, the Transactions of the Jeivish Historical Society of 
England, voL x ; and Mr. Beveridge has bound five volumes 
of Sir W. Jones’ works. 


The following are needed for the Library : — 

China Branch E.A.S., Transactions, pts. v~vii, 1855-9. 

China Review, vol. i, pts. ii, iii ; vol. iv, pt. iv ; vol. xxiii, 
pts. i, ii, vi ; vol. xxiv, pt. i. 

Hakluyt Society : Rundall, Collection of Early Documents 
on Jajgan, 1850. 

Le Strange, Mesopotamia and Persia in fourteenth 
century a.d. from the Nuzhat-al-KulCib of Hanid-Allah 
Mustawfi ’’ : As. Soc. Monographs, 1903. 

Numismatic Chronicle, vol. ii, ISTos. 5, 6 ; vol. iii. Nos. 9, 
11, 12 ; New Ser., Nos. 9, 10. from the beginning. 

Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, vol. i, pts. iii, iv ; vol, ii, pt. iv. 

Sudan Notes and Records, vol. i, Nos. 2, 3 ; vol. ii, No. 1. 

Supplement to the Geographical Journal, No. 6. 

Temple, Legends of the Punjab, vol. iii. 

Viemia Oriental Journal, vols, i, ii, and xxix, pts. iii, iv. 

Zeitschrift der D. Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, vol. viii. 

Zeitschrift f Ur Assyriohgie, Bd. xxii, pts. iii, iv. 


JRAS, OCTOBER 1924. 
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PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 

Books 

AbMdIiaBappadIpikI (Fall Sabclkoslia). Eel by Muni Jiavijaya. 

Aiimadabacl.' ' Fmm Puminffva Mandir. 

Tbe Annals of Seniiaclierib, by B. D. LiickeribilL ibiiversity of 
Chicago Orieiitai Institute Publieations, Vol. ii. Chicago, 

. 1924. From Publishers. 

Bibliographie des lEiiTies de 'Gaston ^^laspero, par H. Corclier. 

Paris, 1922. From Publisliers. 

Bacldhist Palomnik u Svyatin Tibeta. Biissiaii Geographical 
Society. Petrogracl,' 1919. From Fublisliers. 

Burma Gakdteer. Hill District of Arakan.^^ Yol.^ B. TIangooii, 

1924. From (Jovt, of Burma, 

The Caliphate, by Sir T. W. Arnold. Oxford, 1924. 

Front PuMisImrs» 

The Cambridge Ancient History, ed. by J. B. Bury, S. A, Cook, 
F. E. Adcock. ¥oI. ii. .The Egyptian and Hittite Empires 
to c. 1CH30 B.c. Cambridge, 1924. ■ From Pahiishers, 
Census of India, 1921. Yol. xi.. Central Provinces and Berar. 
Pt. i. Report, by H. J. Roiigliton. Nagpur, 1223. 

From liigh Commissioner, 
The Cloud Dream of the Nine. A Korean Novel : a Story of the 
Times of the Tangs of Cliina, about a.p. 840, by Kim 
MamChoong (a.d. 1617-82}. Tr. by J. S. Gale, with m 
introduction by E. K. R. Scott. London, 1922. From A uikor. 
Code Hittite provenant de FAsie Miiieure (vers 1350 av. J. G.), 
par F. Hroziiy, Ire partie, transcription, traduction 
fran^aise. Paris, 1922. From Publishers, 

Designation of Human Types (Piiggala-Panhatti}, translated 
into English for the first time by Biniala Charan Law. Pali 
Text Society, Tr* Ser. No. 12. London, 1924. From PitUishers, 
A Dictionary of tie Kashmiri Language, conifjiied partly from 
materials left by the late Pandit Mvara Kaiila by Sir G'. A. 
Grierson, assisted by Blahainahdpadhyaya Mukundarama 
^astri of Srinagar. Pt. ii. Bibliotheca Iiidica N.S., No, 1464. 
Hertford, 1924. Fmm Compiler. 

The Disaster of 1st September, 1923, as it affected Tokyo 
Imperial University and other places, compiled by the 
University Library, From Compilers, 
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Elements de BibliograpMe Hittite, par 6. Contenau. Paris, 1922. 

From Publishers. 

The Encyclopaedia of Mam, No. 27. Jaya-Kaikohad, ed. by 
M. T. Hoiitsma, T. W. Arnold, E. Basset H. Baner. 
London, 1924. Bought. 

Epigraphy, Annual Eeport for the year 1921-2. Madras, 1923. 

From Government qf India. 

Erkenntnistheorie n. Logik nach der Lehre der spateren 
Buddhisten yon T. Stcherbatsky, ans dein russichen ubensetzt 
yon Otto Strauss. Miinchen, 1924. From Translator. 

La Glyptique Syro-Hittite, par G. Contenan. Bibiiotheque 
Archeologique et Historique 2. Paris, 1922. 

From Publishers. 

A History of the Indian Wars, by C. Downing. Ed. with 
Introduction, etc., by W. Foster.- London, 1924. 

From Publishers. 

History of the Nayaks of Madura, by S. Sathyanatha Aiyar. 
Ed. with Introduction, etc., by S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. 
London, 1924. From Publishers. 

India, by Sir V. Lovett, with a Section on Economics based on a 
contribution by Sir W. Meyer. The Nations of To-day, 
ed. by J. Buchan. London, 1923. From Author. 

Indian Emigration by ‘‘ Emigrant India of To-day, yol. v. 
London, 1924. From Publishers. 

Indo-Iranische Qiiellen u. Forschungen. Heft. 1, 2, 3. 

— — Die Zeit Zoroasters. 

Die Himmelstore im Veda u. im Awesta, yon J. Hertel. 

Mundaka-Upanisad, kritische Ausgabe mit Rodarneudruck 

der Erstausgabe (Text u. Kommentare) u. Einleitung, 
herausgegeben von J. Hertel. Leipzig, 1924. From Author. 

LTslam et ies races. T. i, Les origines, le tronc et la grefie. T. ii, 
Les rameaux (mouvements regionaux et sectes), par P. J. 
Andre. Paris, 1922. From Publishers. 

Lettre a M. Dacier relatiye a FAlphabet des Hierogl^p^hes 
Phonetiques, par M. Champoliion le jeune. Paris, 1922. 

From Publishers. 

The Making of British India, 1756-1858, described in a series 
of dispatches, etc., selected and ed. with introductions and 
notes by Ramsay Muir. Publications of the University of 
Manchester. Historical Ser., No. 28, 2nd impression. 
Manchester, 1923. Bought. 

Manorathapurani : Buddhaghosa’s Commentary on the 

Anguttara-Nikaya after the MS. of E. Hardy. Ed. by 
M. Walleser. Vol. i, Pt. i, '' Edmund Hardy Material. 
Pali Text Society. London, 1924. Exchange. 

Materials for a Santali Grammar. I, Mostly Phonetic, by 
Rev. P. 0. Bodding. Dumka, 1922. Bought. 
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Mediaeval Researclies .from lasteni iisiaiic sources. Fragments 
towards tlie kiiowledge of ^ the -geography and history of 
Central and 'Western ; Asia from the thirteenth to the 
seventeenth century, by 1. Bretschneider. 2 vols. Loiidom 
1910... BomfJif. 

.Memorial Papers, by Shamsml-ulina- Jivanji Jimishedji iMotli, 
Bombay. , Ffon Tntstees, ' Parses Panchnfpi Funds, 

Mission Archeologiqiie, en Arable 3. ■ Les Chateaux Arahes tie 
Qeseir 'kmm , ' Haraneli et Tuba par les PP. daiissen et 
Savignac. Texte. Atlas. Paris, 1922. From Fabfishers. 

The Ocean of Story, being C. IL Tawneys tnuislutioii of 
' Somadeva’s Katha Sarit Silgata (or Ocean of Streams of 
Story), BOW ed. vrith introduction, fresli C‘X[ilanatoiy notes, 
and terminal essay, by X. M. Penzer. In ten voluiiies. 
Yol. i, -with a foreword b}' Sir E. C. Temple. Lomlon, 1924. 

From FubUskersr 

The Pancliatantra Eeconstriicted. An attempt to establish 
the lost original Sanskrit Text id the most famous 
of Indian story-collections on the ba^is of the principal 
extant versions, Yol. i. Text aiidcrilica] apparatus. \oL ii. 
Introduction and Translation, Ijv F. Edgrulon, Ameiiean 
Oriental Series, vols. ii ami iii. Xew Haven, 1924. 

From Publishers, 

Petit Manuel Fran^ais-Kanouri, pair F. Xoel. Profuee de 
M. Deiafosse. Paris, 1923. 

The Prakrit Dhatv-adesas according to the Western and the 
Eastern Schools of Prakrit Graininariaiis, by Sir 0. A. 
Grierson. Memoirs, Asiatic Society of Bengal Vol. viii, 
No. 2. Calcutta, 1924. From Author. 

Proverbes et coiites Bambara aeeompagnes iFiine traduction 
frangaise et prck’edes dhin abregd de droit eoutuniier 
Bambara et Mai lake, p)ar Moussa Travels Paris, 1923. 

From Publiskers, 

Records of the Government of Bengal. Proceedings of the 
Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshiilabad, ^'oL vii (u), 
2nd Sept, to 21st Oct., 1771. Vol. ii, 7th May to 25tli dime, 
1772, Calcutta, 1923, 1924, From //iV/A CommmioHcr. 

The Religion of the Kig^mda, by H. D. Griswold . Religious Quest 
of India. London, Bombay, 1923, From Publishers. 

Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India, by Biiiiala Oliarau Law. 
Forew-ord by A. B. Keith. Calcutta, 1923. From Anihor. 

Studies in Early Pottery of the Near ISast. I, Mesopotamia, 
Syria, and Egypt and their Earliest Iiiterrtdiitioiis, by 
H. Frankfort. Royal Anthropological Institute. Occasional 
Papers, No. 6. London, 1924. From FuMishrs, 

A Study in Hindu Social Polity, by Chandra Chakraberty. 
Calcutta, 1923. From PtMisMrs, 
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Sumer et Akkad. Contribution a FHistoire de la Civilisation dans 
la Basse-Mesopotamie, par C. F. Jean. Paris, 1923. 

Fro7n Publishers, 

La Syrie a TEpoque des Mamelouks d’apres les Auteurs Arabes. 
Description geograpMqiie, economique, etc., par Graudefroy- 
Demombyiies. Bibliotheque Archeologique et Historique 3. 
Paris, 1923. From Publishers. 

De Tantu Panggelaran een Oud-Javaanscb Prozagescbrift, 
uitgegeven, vertaald en toegelicbt, door T. 6. T. Pigeaud. 
’s-Gravenbage, 1924. From Editor. 

Tbe TeacMng of Amen-em-Apt, son of Kanekbt, tbe Egyptian 
Plieroglypbic text and an English translation, by 
Sir E. A. W. Budge. London, 1924. 

From Publishers. 

The Third Triennial Report on the Search for Hindi MSS. for the 
years 191 2-1 3-14, by Shyam Behari Misra, assisted by 
Shukdeo Behari Misra. Allahabad, 1924. 

From Government of India. 

Zeitschrift fur Buddhismus. Schriftleitung Wilbelm Geiger, v. 
Jahrgang, 1923-4. Neue Folge, Il. Jahrgang. Miinchen, 
1924. From Editor. 


Pamphlets 

Chronology of the early Ganga Kings of Kalinga. Reprint JBORS. 

Patna, 1924. From Author. 

Descriptive Catalogue of some MSS. bearing on Zoroastrianism 
and pertaining to the diherent Collections in the Mulla 
Feroze Library, prepared by Ervad Bomanji Nusserwanji 
Dhabhar. Bombay, 1923. 

From Trustees, Par see Punckayet Funds. 
Gods and Heroes of Japan. Japanese Temples and Houses, by 
H. C. Gunsauliis. Chicago, 1924. From Author. 

The India Society. Conference on Indian Art held at the British 
Empire Exhibition on Monday, 2nd June. 

Some Reflections on an Indian Art Renaissance, by Earl of 

Ronaldsbay. London, 1924. From PiihUshers. 

International Geographical Congress, Cairo, 1925. Cairo, 1924. 

Fro7n Royal Geographical Society of Egypt. 
Man according to Zoroastrianism, by S. H. Jhabvala. Bombay, 
1923. From Trustees, Parsee Punchayet Funds. 

Manipur, List of Ruling Princes, Chiefs, and Leading Personages. 

3rd ed. Shillong, 1924. From Government of Assam. 
Nauchnye Dostizheniya Drevney Indii, by T. Stcherbatsky. 1924. 

From Author. 
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On the Identification of Mem uprooted bj Rastrakuta King 
Indra III. 

Sisiir-Aiigirasali KaTih. . 

Some Kotes on Ancient- Geograpliy, hj Siirenclranatli 

Majumdar. Eepriiits. Calcutta, Patna ^ 1923. From Author, 
Over den Oorsprong cier , Dionrsisclie 3ly£^terieiL door C. W. 

Vollgraff. Reprint. Amsterdam, 1924. From Author, 
The Treatise of al-Jazarl on Automata, leaves from a 3IS. of the 
Kitab fi llahirifat al-Hiyal ai Handasfya in the lluseum of 
Fine Arts and elsewliere, by A. K. Cooniaraswamy. 
Communications to the Trustees YL Boston, 1924. 

: ■ From PiiUiHhers, 

fiber Yotive aus Osttibet (Kin-tschwan), von R. Jfuller. 

Antliropos, Ylen, 1924. From Author. 

Zu den altesten Bcriihmngen zwiselien Samojeden u. Tiirkeii, von 
K. Doiiner. Reprint. Hekingfors, 1924. From Author, 
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Cluster, U.S.A. : liucknell Library. 
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Chittagong: The CViMegf, 

Ciiieinnati ; Puhlie libntry. 
Conutanlifiople : Robert (Jollegf, 
Co|Minhagen ; Moya! Library. 
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Bacea ; The I'liiverhlfy. 

Dairen, Manrhiiria : Bank of Clioacn. 
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Dharwar; Kaniatak C'ollega, 
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Keeler : Cspt. T, Jenrier. 
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Kyoto : Ryukoku University. 

Lahore : Dayanand Anglo- Vedic 

College. 

Lahore : Dyal Singh Library Trust. 
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Lahore : Panjab Public Library. 
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Lahore : Tilak School of Politics. 
Lecbner : Herrn. 
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vareins. 
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Athenaeum Club. 
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British Museum. 

East India United Service Club. 
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Lucknow : Public Library. 

Lucknow : University Library. 

Lund : KungL Universitets 
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Lyon : University Library. 

Madras ; Archseoiogicai Library. 
Madras : Connemara Public Library. 
Madras : Kumbakonam College. 
Madras: Oriental Manuscripts Library 
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Manchester: John Rylands Library. 
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Manchester Universitj^ (Victoria). 
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Michigan University. 
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Mokhovaya : Institutor. 
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Montreal : McGill University. 
Muzaffarpur : Greer Bhumihar 
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Mysore: Government Oriental Library. 
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Nanking : National South-Eastern 
University. 

Newcastle-on-T^me : Public Library. 
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Library. 

New York : Public Library. 
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Seminary. 

Oxford : Indian Institute. 

Paris : Institut de France. 

Paris : Institute Oswaldo Cruz. 
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Pavia : Facolta di Lettere-e-Filosofia. 
Peking : Sung Po Librarj^ 
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Petrograd : Academie Nauk. 
Petrograd : University Library. 
Philadelphia Library Company. 
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Philadelphia : University of. 
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Pittsburg : Carnegie Library. 
Pittsburg : Western Theologica 
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ilaii^wn : riiitensity College. 

Riip|)» 0. Seattle. 
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Tokyo: Tbe Orieiita: Library. 
Tokyo: Indian Pliilobejpiiy. 

Tokyo: Dr. IL E. MoiriA»n library. 
To ky i"i ; Sodo^h u * I la Iga kin 
Tokyo: Wa.'^eda Urdvewity Library, 
Toronto Kefereiiet* falirarv. 

Toronto : Uint'er.^ify of, 

Trit'hinopoly : Katkinal CoHegi*. 
Trivandium : Lniverwity of. 
TwkUiiieyer : If err A. 

Tireeht : rniviT>fiiy Library, 
Valkenl>erg : leiiafiiw iHlfei/e. 
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Wetlergren and Ker!>erfit CntlHuiliiirg. 
W ien : Xafural l!i''t»jT'y MuHtniii!. 
Winnipeg : Fniverf^ity of Maiuttabjs.. 
J<yrieh : BiWiotheqiae Centrule. 




